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MADAME PARISSE 


I WAS SITTING ON THE BREAKWATER OF THE LITTLE HARBOUR OF 

Obemon, near the small town of la Sails,-watching Antibes in the 
setting sun. 1 have never seen anything so startling or so lovely. 

The little town, enclosed witliin the heavy ramparts built by 
M. de Vauban, jutted out into the sea, in the centre of die wide 
bay of Nice. The great waves of the open sea ran in and 
broke at its feet, wreathing it with flowers of foam ; and above 
the ramparts, the houses climbed on each otlier’s shoulders up 
to the two towers which stood up to the sky like the two hot ns 
of an old helmet. And these two towers were sharply out¬ 
lined on the milky whiteness of the Alps, on the vast and fai- 
off wall of snow that bars the whole horizon. 

Between the white foam below the walls and the white snow 
on the rim of the sky, the little town stood like a brilliant flower 
against the deep blue of the nearest hills, and lifted to the rays 
of the setting sun a pyramid of red-roofed houses whose white 
walls were yet all so different that they seemed to hold every 
subtle shade. 

And the sky above the Alps was an almost white blue itself, 
as if the snow had coloured off on to it; a few silver clouds 
floated just above the pale peaks ; and at the odier side of the 
bay, Nice, lying at the edge of the water, stretched like a white 
thread between sea and mountain. Two large three-cornered 
sails, driven before a strong breeze, seemed to run over the 
waves. Filled with wonder, I looked at it all. 

It was a sight so fair, so divine, so rare that it made itself a 
place in your heart, as unforgctuble as remembered joys. It 
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is through the eyes that we live and think and suffer and are 
moved. The man who can feel through his eyes enjoys, in 
the contemplation of things and human beings, the same deep, 
sharp, subtle joy as the man whose heart is ravished by the 
music striking on a delicate, sensitive ear. 

I said to my companion, jM. Martini, a true Southerner: 

“ That is really one of the rarest sights it has ever been my 
good fortune to admire. 

“ 1 have seen the monstrous granite jewel of Mont-Saint- 
Michcl rise fiom its sands at dawn. 

“ I have seen in the Sahara the Lake of Raianechergui, fifty 
miles long, gleaming under a moon as brilliant as our sun, 
with a white wiaiih of mist like a milky vapour rising from it 
to the moon. 

“ I have seen, in the Lipari Islands, the fantastic sulphur 
crater of Volcanollo, a giant flower that smokes and flames, a 
monstrous yellow flower blossoming in the middle of the sea, 
with a volcano for a stem. 

And after all I’ve seen nothing more marvellous than 
Antibes outlined against the Alps at sunset. 

“ I don’t know why my mind is haunted by echoes of old 
tales: lines of Homer are ringing in my head: it’s an old 
Eiastetn town, a town from the Odyssey^ it's Troy, although 
Troy was not on the sea.” 

M. Mauini drew lus Sariy guide from his pocket and read : 

The town had its beginnings in a colony founded by the 
Phtenicians from Marseilles, towards 340 B.c. They gave it 
the Greek name of Antipolis, that is to say, “ Agamst-town,” 
a tow'ii facing another, because it did actually face Nice, 
another Marseilles colony. 

After the conejuest of Gaul the Romans made Antibes a 
city; its inhabitants enjoyed the rights of Roman ctizienship. 

We know, by one of Martial's epigrams, that in his 

time. . . .*’* 
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He was going on. I interrupted him: “ I don’t care what 
it was. I tell you that I am looking down at a town out of the 
OJyssiy. Asiatic or European coast, the coasts of both are 
alike; and the coast on the other side of the Mediterranean is 
not the one that stirs in me, as this one does, a dream of old 
heroic days.” 

A sound made me turn round ; a tall, dark-skinned woman 
was walking along the road that runs beside the sea towards 
the headland. 

M. Martini murmured, sounding the final sibilants of the 
name : “ That’s Mme Parisse, you know.” 

No, I didn’t know, but the chance sound of this name, the 
name of the Trojan shepherd, deepened my illusion. 

“ Who is this Mme Parisse ? ” I asked. 

He seemed amazed that I did not know the story. 

I swore that I didn’t know it; and I looked at the woman 
who walked dreamily past without seeing us, walking gravely 
and slowly as the women of the old world must have walked. 
She must have been about thirty-five years old, and she was still 
beautiful, very beautiful, although a little stout. 

And this is the story that M. Martini told me. 

II 

Mme Parisse, a Miss Combelombe, had married, one year 
before the war of 1870, a Government official called M. Parisse. 
She was then a beautiful young girl, as slender and merry as she 
was now stout and sad. 

She had accepted M. Parisse with reluctance. He was one 
of those pot-bellied, short-legged little men who mince along 
in trousers that are always cut too wide. 

After the war, Antibes was occupied by a single infantry 
regiment commanded by M. Jean de Carmelin, a young officer 
who had been decorated during the campaign and had just 
become a major. 
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As he was bored to death in this fortress, in this stifling mole- 
liill shut in between its double rampart of enormous walls, the 
major formed the habit of walking on the headland, a sort of 
park or pine wood lashed by all the sea winds. 

He met Mme Parisse there; she, too, came, on summer 
evenings, for a breath of fresh air under the trees. How did 
they fall in love ? Who could say f They met, they looked 
at each other, and out of each other’s sight doubtless they thought 
of one another. The image of the young woman, brown-eyed, 
black-haited, pale-skinned, the beautiful glowing Southern 
woman who showed her teeth when she smiled, hovered before 
the eyes of the officer as he continued his walk, chewing his 
cigar instead of smoking it; and the image of the major in his 
tight-fitting tunic, scarlet-trousered and covered with gold 
lace, his fair moustache curling above his lip, must have flitted 
past the eyes of Mme Parisse in the evening when her husband, 
badly shaven and badly dressed, short-limbed and paunchy, 
came home to supper. 

Perhaps they smiled, seeing each other again, meeting so 
often ; and seeing each other so often, they began to fancy that 
they knew each otlier. He must have siuted her. She was 
surprised and bowed, ever so slightly, just enough not to seem 
discourteous. But at the end of a formight she was returning his 
greeting from afar, before ever they had drawn near each other. 

He spoke to her 1 Of what ^ Probably of the sunset. 
And they admired it together, looking into each other’s eyes 
oftener than at the horizon. And every evening for a fortnight 
this was the unvarying conventional excuse for a few minutes’ 
talk. 

Then they were bold enough (o walk a little way together, 
talking of various things; but already their eyes were saying 
a thousand more intimate things, delightful secret things that 
are reflected in soft tender glances and quicken the heart’s wild 
beating, revealing the hidden desires more plainly than any 
protestations. 
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Then he must'have taken her hand, and stammered those 
words that a woman understands and pretends not to hear. 

And they told each other that they loved without proving 
their love by any gross and sensual act. 

The woman would have stayed indefinitely in this half-way 
house of affection, but the roan wanted to go further. He 
pressed her each day more fiercely to yield herself to his violent 
desire. 

She resisted, she would not, seemed determined not to 
give in. 

However, one evening she said to him casually • “ My 
husband has just gone to Marseilles. He will be away for 
four days.” 

Jean de Carmelin threw himself at her feet, and entreated 
her to open her door tliat very evening, about eleven o’clock. 
But she did not listen and went home in seeming anger. 

The major was in an ill humour all evening; and that day 
at dawn he stalked furiously up and down the ramparts, from 
die band school to the squad diill, flinging punishments at 
officers and men, like a man flinging stones in a crowd. 

But when he returned from breakfast, he found under his 
napkin an envelope containing these four words: “ To-night 
at ten o’clock.” And he gave the orderly who was serving 
him five francs for no reason at all. 

The day seemed far too long for him. He spent part of it 
in curling and scenting himself. 

Just as he sat do'wn to dinner, another envelope was handed 
to him. Inside he found this telegram ; 

“ Darling, business finished. I return this evening nine 

o’clock train. Parisse.” 

The commandant let fly an oath so heartfelt that the orderly 
dropped the soup-tureen on the floor. 

^JiTiat was to be done ? He wanted her that evening, at all 
costs ; and he would have her. He would have her by hook 
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or by crook, even if he had to arrest and imprison the husband. 
Suddenly a wild idea came into his head. He sent for paper 
and wrote ; 

"Madame,— 

“ He will not come home this evening, I swear it, and at 

ten o’clock I will be at the appointed place. Fear nothing. 

I promise you it will be all right, on my honour as an officer. 

“ Jeam de Cakmeun.” 

He sent off the letter, and placidly finished his dinner. 

Towards eight o’clock, he sent for Captain Gribois, his 
second in command; and crushing M. Parisse’s crumpled 
telegram between his fingers, he said : 

“ Captain Gribois, I have received a strange telegram, the 
contents of which I cannot possibly tell you. You will shut 
the town gates at once and set a guard, so that no one—no 
one, you understand—can come in or go out before six o’clock 
in the morning. You will also send patrols through the streets 
and compel the townspeople to be in their houses at nine 
o’clock. Any person found outside after that hour will be 
conducted to his house mtmu mititari. If your men meet me 
to-night they will walk in the opposite direction, without 
making any sign of recognition. 

" You have that quite clear ? ’’ 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ I make you responsible for the carrying out of these 
orders, Gribois.” 

" Yes, sir.” 

” Will you have a Chartreuse f ” 

“ Deh'ghted, sir.” 

They touched glasses, drank the tawny liqueur, and Captain 
Gribois went off. 
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The Marseilles train came into the station to the minute of 
nine o’clock, deposited two travellers on the platform and 
continued its journey to Nice. 

One was tall and thin: M. Saribe, oil merchant. The other 
fat and short: M. Parisse. 

They set off side by side, carrying their suit-ca.scs, towards 
the town, which was a mile away. 

But when they reached the harbour gate, the sentries fixed 
bayonets and ordered them to keep out. 

Startled, stupefied, quite dazed with surprise, they drew off and 
deliberated; then after taking counsel together, they returned 
cautiously to parley, and gave their names. 

But the soldiers must have had the strictest orders, for they 
threatened to shoot; and the two terrified travellers fled with 
all possible agility, leaving behind die suit-cases that weighed 
them down. 

Then they walked round the ramparts and presented them¬ 
selves ar the Cannes gate. It was as closely shut, and it too 
was guarded by menacing sentries. MM. Saribe and Parisse, 
being prudent men, pursued the matter no further, but returned 
to the station in search of shelter, for the road round the forti¬ 
fications was not very safe after sundown. 

A surprised and sleepy porter allowed them to spend the 
night in the waidng-room. 

They spent it side by side, without a light, on the green 
velvet sofa, too terrified to think of sleeping. 

They found it a long night. 

Towards half-past six they learned that the gates were open, 
and that they could at last get into Antibes. 

They set out, but they did not find their abandoned suit-cases 
on the road. 

When, a litde uneasy, they stepped through the town gate, 
the commanding officer himself, with the ends of his moustache 
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twisted up and veiled, impenetrable glance, came up to identify 
and question them. 

Then he saluted them politely and apologised for having 
made them spend an unpleasant night. But he had been com¬ 
pelled to carry out his orders. 

The citizens of Antibes were utterly bewildered. Some 
people said that the Italians had been planning a surprise attack, 
others said that the Prince had gone away by boat, and yet 
others believed there had been an Orleanist plot. The truth 
was not suspected until later, when it came out that the battalion 
had been posted to a distant station and M. de Carmclin severely 
punished. 


IV 

M. Martini had finished speaking. Mme Parisse, her walk 
over, was returning. She passed near me, gravely, her eyes 
turned to the Alps, whose peaks were rosy now in the last rays 
of the sun. 

I wanted to speak to her, that poor unhappy woman, who 
must have thought long of that night of love, now so far in 
the past, and of the bold man who for one kiss of hers had 
dared to put a town in a state of siege and jeopardise his whole 
future. 

He had doubdess forgotten her now; or remembered her 
only when his tongue was loosened by wine and he told the 
story of that audacious, comic and passionate jest. 

Had she seen him againDid she still love him.’ I 
thought: " It is an admirable instance of modem love, absurd 
and still heroic. The Homer who would sing this Helen, and 
the adventure of her Menelaus, would have to possess the mind 
of Paul de Kock. And yet the hero of this forsaken woman is 
brave, daring, beautiful, as strong as Achilles, and craftier than 
Ulysses.” 



JULIE ROMAIN 

One spring two years ago I was tramping along the 
Mediterranean coast. Is there anytiiing more pleasant than to 
stride along a road, lost in dreams.* You walk in a world 
full of light, through the caressing wind, on the slopes of 
mountains and on the edge of the sea. And you dream 1 
What phantom loves and adventures the vagabond imagination 
lives through in a two-hours’ tramp I Bom in the warm, light 
air, a thousand dreamy, joyous expectations jostle each other in 
your mind ; you breathe them in with the gentle wind, and in 
the depths of your heart they wake an appetite for happiness 
that grows with the hunger whetted by much walking. Happy 
w inged thoughts soar and sing like birds. 

I was tramping down the long road that mns from St. 
Rapltael to Italy—less a road than a magnificent shifting scene 
that seems made to form a background for all the love-poems 
in the world. And I thought that from Cannes, which is full 
of determined poseurs, Monaco, which is full of gamblers, 
hardly a soul comes to this part of the world except to swagger 
and fling money about and to display, under this glorious sky, 
in this garden of roses and orange-blossom, every form of mean 
vanity, senseless pretension and vile covetousness and to 
reveal the soul of man for wliat it is, abject, ignorant, arrogant, 
and greedy. 

Suddenly I saw, in the curve of one of those ravishing bays 
that each bend of the mountain road reveals, a small group of 
villas : there were not mote than four or five of them, and they 
lay at the foot of the mountain, between the sea and a dense 
pine wood that stretched fer away behind them down two 
great valleys; there were no roads through the valleys and 
9 
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probably no way out of them. One of these chalets was so 
charming that I stood stock-still in front of the gate : it was a 
small white house with brown timbers, and covered with roses 
climbing to the very roof. 

And the garden; a veritable carpet of flowers, of all colours 
and all sizes, mingled in a capricious and inspired disorder. 
Tliey covered the lawn; every step of the terrace had a clump 
of flowers at each end, blue or yellow clusters drooped from 
the windows over the gleaming wall; and the stone balustrade 
of the veranda that roofed this adorable home was garlanded 
with great scarlet bell-flowers, like drops of blood. 

Behind the house I saw a long alley of orange-trees running 
back to the foot of the mountain. 

On the door, in small golden letters, this name: “ Villa 
d’Antan.” 

I wondered what poet or fairy lived there, what inspired 
recluse had discovered this place and created this dream-house 
that seemed to have sprung up in the heart of a bunch of flowers. 

A stone-breaker was crushing stones a little farther down the 
toad. I asked him the name of the owner of this jewel. 

” Mme Julie Remain,” he answered. 

Julie Remain I Long.ago, when I was a child, 1 had heard 
of her, the great actress, Rachel’s rival. 

No woman had ever been more applauded or mote beloved, 
especially more beloved 1 What duels and suicides there were 
for her sake, how the town rang with tales of her adventures 1 
How old would this Circe be now ? Sixty, seventy, seventy- 
five? Julie RomainI Here, in this house I Tbe woman 
whom our greatest musician and our greatest poet had adored I 
I could still remember the excitement roused through the whole 
of France (I was twelve years old then) when she fled to Sicily 
with the poet after her terrific quarrel with the musician. 

She had gone one evening, after a first night at which the 
audience had applauded her for lialf an hour and called her 
before the final curtain eleven times; site liad set out widi the 
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poet in a fast chaise; post-cliaises were in use then; they had 
crossed the sea to enjoy their love in the island of antiquity— 
Sicily, daughter of a Grecian mother—under the shadow of 
the vast orange-grove that encircles Palermo and bears the 
name of Conqu d’Or." 

The story spread abroad of their ascent of Etna, and how 
they hung over the immense crater, locked in each other’s arms, 
chwk to cheek, as if they were going to fling themselves into 
the fiery depths. 

He was dead, the man who had written that disturbing poetry, 
so profound that it had made a whole generation dizzy, so 
subde, so mysterious that it had opened a new world to the new 
poets. 

The other one, the man she had left, was dead too, he who 
had found for her melodies that lingered in the memories of 
all living men, melodies of triumph and despair, maddening, 
plucking the heart out of their bodies. 

And she was here, in this house veiled with flowers. 

I hesitated not a moment, I rang the bell. 

A small servant opened the door, an awkward boy of eighteen 
with dumsy hands. I wrote on my card a hkppy compliment 
to the old actress and an earnest request that she would see me. 
Perhaps she would know my name and consent to open her 
door to me. 

The young footman went away, then came back and asked 
me to follow him. He showed me into an austerely tidy room 
in the style of Louis Philippe, with uninteresting, heavy furni¬ 
ture from which a small sixteen-year-old maid, very thin, but 
rather pretty, was removing the dust covers in my honour. 

Then I was left alone. 

There were three portraits on the walls; one of the actress 
in one of her r6les; one of the poet, in a long, dose-fitting 
frockTOoat and frilled shirt, and one of rhe musician, sitting at 
a davichord. She was fair, charming and blue-eyed, with the 
marmered beauty of her age, and her mouth curved iiito a 
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gradous smile; the painting was done with a patient care, 
detailed, elegant and lifeless. 

They seemed to have an eye to their effect on posterity even 
then. 

Ail three belonged to another age, to days that were no more 
and a generation that had passed. 

A door opened and a little woman came in ; old, very old, 
very little, with folds of white hair, white eyebrows, a veritable 
white mouse, moving with swift, furtive steps. 

She held out her hand, and said in a voice that was still clear 
and rich and thrilling ; 

" I am glad to see you. How kind it is of a young man to 
remember an old woman I Please sit down.” 

And I told her how I had been fascinated by her house and 
had wanted to know the owner’s name, and how, hearing it, 1 
had not been able to resist die desire to knock at her door. 

“ I am all the more delighted,” she answered, “ because this 
is the first time that such a thing has happened. When they 
brought me your card, with its charming little phrase, 1 trembled 
as if they had announced an old friend not seen for twenty years. 
I am dead, you see, and no one remembers me, no one will 
think of me, until the day when I die for good ; and then for 
three days all the papers will write about Julie Romain, widi 
anecdotes, details, memories of my past, and enthusiasuc 
eulogies. Then tliat will be the end of me.” 

She paused, and, after a silence, added ; 

“ And that won’t be long now. In a few months, in a few 
days, nothing will remain of tliis little living woman but a little 
skeleton.” 

She lifted her eyes to her portrait, which smiled at her, 
smiled at this old woman, this caricature of itself; then she 
looked at the two men, the haughty poet and the inspired 
musician who seemed to say: “ What has this ravaged credture 
to do with us ” 

A poignant, indefinable grief overwhelmed me, wringing 
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my heart, grief for the living dead who go on struggling in 
their memories like a man drowning in deep waters. 

From my chair 1 could see smart, swiftly-driven carriages 
rolling along the road from Nice to Monaco. Inside them sat 
young women, lovely, rich, happy women, and smiling, com¬ 
placent men. She followed my glance, guessed what I was 
thinking, and murmured, with a smile of resignation : 

“ One can’t live and have lived.” 

" How wonderful your life must have been 1 ” I said. 

She sighed deeply; 

“ Wonderful and sweet. I hat is why I regret it so bitterly.” 

I saw that she was in a mood to talk about herself, and very 
gendy, with the utmost care, as if I were touching a painful 
wound, I began to question her. 

She told me about her successes, her wild joys, her friends, 
the whole story of her triumphant life. I asked her: 

“ Did you find your keenest joys and your real happiness in 
the theatre ? ” 

” Oh, no,” she said emphatically. 

I smiled : she threw a sorrowful glance at the two portraits 
and added : 

“ I found it in them.” 

I could not resist asking: “ Wliich of them ? ” 

“ Both. Sometimes I even confuse them with each other 
when I recall the past, and besides I feel remorseful towards 
one of them now.” 

“ Then, Madame, it’s not to them but to love itself that you 
are grateful. They were only love’s interpreters.” 

“ Perhaps so. But what interpreters I ” 

“ Arc you sure that you haven’t, that you wouldn’t have 
been as well loved, better loved, by a simple gentleman, a man 
who would not have been famous, who would have given you 
his whole life, his whole heart, all his thoughts, his every hour, 
his whole being; whereas those two men gave you two for¬ 
midable rivals. Music and Poetry ? ’’ 
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She cried out passionately, in that still youthful voice of 
hers with its strange thrilling note: 

“ No, Monsieur, no. Another man might have loved me 
better, but he wouldn't have loved me as they did. Those two 
sang me music and love as no one else in the world could have 
sung them. What ecstasy I had of them 1 Could another 
man, any other man, have drawn what those two were able to 
draw from sounds and words ? Is it enough to love, if you 
can’t put into your love all the music of heaven and earth ? 
They knew how to sweep a woman off her feet with song and 
words. Yes, perhaps there was more illusion than reality in 
our passion; but illusions lift you to the clouds, while realities 
always leave your feet planted on the ground. Others may have 
loved me mote, but only through them did I understand love, 
and know it and adore it.” 

And she fell into a sudden weeping. 

She wept in silence, hopeless tears. 

I pretended not to see her, and sat looking into space. After 
a while she went on: 

“ You see. Monsieur, for most people the heart ages with 
the body. It hasn’t been so with me. My poor body is 
sixty-nine years old and my poor heart is twenty. . . . And 
that is why I live alone, with my flowers and my dreams.” 

A long silence fell on us. She recovered her self-control 
and began to talk again, with a smile; 

” How you would laugh at me if you knew ... if you 
knew how I spend my evenings . . . when it is fine 1 . . . 
I am ashamed and sorry for myself both at once.” 

1 begged her in vain; she would not tell me what she did; 
then I rose to go. 

“ Already ? ” she cried. 

And when I announced that I must dine in Monte Cario, 
she asked me diffidently: 

" You wouldn’t care to dine with me f I should be so 
if you would.” 
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I accepted at once. She was delighted, and rang the bdl; 
then, when she had given some orders to the little maid, she 
took me round the house. 

The dining-room opened on to a kind of glass veranda 
filled with shrubs, and through it I could see from one end to 
the other of the long alley of orange-trees that stretched away 
back to the mountain. A low seat, hidden under the plants, 
indicated that the old actress often sat there. 

Then we went into the garden to look at the flowers. The 
evening stole down, one of those warm quiet evenings that 
release all the scents of earth. 

It was almost dark when we sat down to the table. The 
dinner was a long and excellent one, and we became intimate 
friends, she and I, when she realised what profound sympathy 
for her filled my heart. She had drunk two fingers of wine, 
as they used to say, and was becoming more confidential and 
expansive. 

“ Let us go and look at the moon,” she said. “ I adore the 
kind moon. She has wimessed all my dearest joys. 1 think 
sometimes that all the things I remember are in her, and that 
I have only to look at her to have them come back to me at 
once. And even . . . sometimes, in the dusk ... I allow my¬ 
self a pretty sight . . . pretty . . . pretty ... do you know f 
But no, you’d laugh too much at me. ... I can’t. ... I 
daren’t... no ... no .. . indeed I daren’t.” 

I implored her. 

" Let me see it . . . what is it f Tell me ; I promise you 
I won’t laugh. ... I promise . . . let me see it.” 

She hesitated. I took her hands, her poor little hands, so 
thin and cold, and I kissed them one after the other, several 
times, as her loveis had done in the old days. She was touched. 
She hesitated. 

“ You promise you won’t laugh f ” 

" Yes, I oromise.” 

“ Then <i>ine.” 
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She rose. And as the little servant, awkward in his green 
livery, drew away her chair, she spoke a few low quick words 
in his ear. 

“ Yes, Madame,” he answered, “ at once.” 

She took my arm and led me on to the veranda. 

The orange-grove was truly a marvellous sight. The risen 
moon, a full moon, flung down it a thin silver path, a long line 
of light that fell across the yellow sand between the thick round 
tops of the sombre trees. 

The trees were in blossom and their sweet, heady scent filled 
the night. In their dark-green shadows flitted a cloud of 
gleaming fire-flies like star dust. 

I cried: 

" Oh, what a setting for a love scene I ” 

She smiled; 

“ Isn’t it ^ Isn’t it ? Wait and see.” 

She made me sit beside her. 

" This is what makes me regret my spent life. But you 
hardly think of these things, you modem men. You are all 
stockbrokers, tradesmen, men of affairs. You are hardly able 
to talk to us. When I say ' us ’ I mean the young. Love- 
affairs have become intrigues that often begin with an unpaid 
dressmaker’s bill. If you think the bill is dearer than the lady, 
you withdraw ; but if you think more of the lady than of the 
bill, you pay. Charming ways . . . charming loves.” 

She took my hand. 

" Look 1 ” 

I sat there in an ecstasy of surprise and delight. From the 
far end of the alley, down the path of moonlight, came two 
young people with arms round each other’s waists. They 
came towards us, locked together, charming, walking with 
tiny steps, stepping through pools of light tliat flung a sudden 
glory round them before they were lost in the shadows again. 
He was dressed in the white satin coat of a past century and a 
hat covered with an ostrich feather. She wore a panniered 
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gown, and the high powdered hair of the lovely ladies of the 
Regency. 

A hundred paces from us they paused, standing in the 
middle of the alley, and embraced with a pretty ceremony. 

And ail at once I recognised the two litde servants. Then 
one of those dreadful spasms of mirth that grip your very 
bowels bent me double m my chair. 1 did not laugh out, 
however. Sick and convulsed, 1 fought it down as a man 
whose leg is being cut off fights down die cry that forces open 
his throat and his jaw. 

But the children were turning back towards the end of the 
alley; and once more they were enchanting. They went 
slowly farther and farther away and at last vanished, like the 
vanisliing of a dream. Now they were out of sight. The 
empty alley wore an air of sadness. 

And I went away too, I went away so that I shouldn’t see 
it again; for I realised that it would go on for a very long time, 
this spectacle that recalled all the past years, the past years of 
love and play-acting, the mannered, deceitful, seductive past, 
with all its false and all its real charms, this spectacle that could 
still stir the pulses of the old woman who had been an actress 
and a great laver. 
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The orey, rainy sky seemed lo press down on the vast, 
brown plain. The scents of autumn, the melancholy scents of 
bare, wet earth, fallen leaves and dead flowers, made the stagnant 
evening air duller and heavier. The peasants were still working, 
scattered through the fields, and waiting for the hour of Angelus : 
it would recall them to the farms whose thatched roofs showed 
here and there through the branches of the bare trees that 
sheltered the orchards from the wind. 

At the edge of a road, a very small child sat on a heap of 
clothes, legs apart, playing with a pouto that every now and 
then he let fall into his frock, while five women, bent double, 
with rumps in the air, were setting out colza seedlings in the 
nearby field. Moving slowly and methodically down the 
great trench that the plough had just turned up, they thrust in a 
pointed wooden suck; the plant, already a litde withered and 
lying limply over on its side, was thrust into the hole; then 
they covered up the root and went on with their work. 

A man walking past, a whip in his hand, his feet thrust into 
sabots, stopped beside the child and lifted him up to be kissed. 
At that, one of the women straightened herself and came to 
him. She was a big, red-faced girl, large of hip and waist 
and shoulder, a tall Norman female, with yellow hair and florid 
skin. 

She spoke in a decided voice. 

“ HuUo, Cisaire; well .* ” 

The man, a slight, sad-faced boy, murmured: 

“ No luck again.” 
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“He won’t?" 

“ He won’t.” 

“ What you going to do ? ” 

“ How do 1 know ? ” 

" Go and see the priest.’’ 

“All right.” 

“ Go and see him right now.” 

“ All right.” 

They stood looking at each other. He was sdll holding the 
child in his arms. He kissed it again and set it down once more 
on the women’s clothes. 

Across the sky-line, between two farms, moved a horse- 
plough driven by a man. Beast, machine and labourer passed 
with slow, easy movements across the sombre evening sky. 

“ What’d he say, your dad ? ” 

“ He said he wouldn’t have it.” 

“ Why wouldn’t he have it ? ’’ 

With a gesture the boy drew her attention to the child he 
had just set down on the ground, then with a glance he indi¬ 
cated the man behind the distant plough. 

“ Because your brat’s his,” he said slowly. 

The girl shrugged her shoulders. “ Lord, doesn’t every 
one know it’s Victor’s? And what o’ that? I got myself 
into trouble. Am I the only one? My ma was in trouble 
before me, and yours too, before she married your dad. Who 
hasn’t got themselves into trouble about here ? I went wrong 
with Victor, but didn’t he catch me in the bam when I was 
asleep ? And then I went wrong again when I wasn’t asleep. 
I’d ha’ married him, I would, if he hadn’t been a servant. Am 
1 any the worse for that ? ” 

llie man said simply: 

“ I want you as you are, I do, with or without the brat. It’s 
only my dad that’s against it. But I’ll get over that.” 

“ Go and see the priest at once,” she answered. 

“ Pm going.” 
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And he lumbered off with his heavy countiyman’s gait; 
while the girl, her hands on her hips, went back to planting 
colza. 

The fact was tha the man now walking away, Cisaire 
Houldr^que, son of deaf old Amable Houlbr^que, wanted, 
against his father’s will, to marry Celeste Levesque, who had 
had a child by Victor Lecoq, a servant lad employed at the time 
on her parents’ form, and dismissed for that very reason. 

In the fields caste divisions do not exist, and if the servant is 
thrifty, he can take a farm himself and become the equal of his 
old master. 

So Cisaire Houlbt^que went off, his whip under his arm, 
chewing the cud of his thoughts, and lifting one after the 
other his heavy wooden shoes slimed with mud. He was 
sure he wanted to marry Celeste Levesque, he wanted her with 
her child, because she was the woman he needed. He couldn’t 
have said why, but he knew it, he was sure of it. He had only 
to look at her to be convinced of it, and feel all strange and 
stirred up, and half dazed with happiness. It even gave him 
pleasure to kiss the litde boy, Victor’s little boy, because he 
was born of her body. 

And he stared without any resentment at the distant out¬ 
line of the man driving the plough at the edge of the sky. 

But old Amable would not have the marriage. He opposed 
it with the pig-headed obstinacy of a deaf man, a fury of 
obstinate rage. 

In vain ttsaire had shouted in his ear, the ear that could 
still hear a little. 

“ I’ll look well after you, dad. I tell you she’s a good girl, 
a decent girl, and a good manager too.” 

“ As long as I live,” the old man repeated, “ I’ll not see it 
happen.” 

And nothing could persuade him, nothing could break 
down his savage determination. One hope only was left to 
C^saire. Old Amable feared the priest because he dreaded 
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the death he felt approaching. He feared little enough the 
good God, or the devil, or hell, or purgatory, of which he had 
the haziest notions, but he feared the priest, who stood in his 
mind for the day of his burying, very much as a man might 
dread doctors through a horror of disease. For the past week 
Celeste, who knew this weakness of the old man, had been 
urging C&aire to see the priest; but Ctoire had hesitated, 
because he was not himself very fond of black gowns; in his 
mind they stood for hands always outstretched for alms or for 
the holy bread. 

He had made up his mind now, however, and he went 
towards the rectory, turning over in his mind how he would 
set forth his business. 

Father Raffin, a small active priest, thin and always clean¬ 
shaven, was waiting for his dinner hour and warming his feet 
in front of his kitchen fire. 

He merely turned his head as he saw the peasant come in, 
and demanded ; 

“ Well, C^saire, what is it you want ? ” 

“ I want to talk to you. Father.” 

The man stood there, daunted, his cap in one hand and his 
whip in the other. 

“ Talk, then." 

Cdsaire looked at the servant, an old woman dragging one 
foot after the other as she laid a place for her master on a comer 
of the table before the window. 

" It’s—it’s, as you might say, a confession,” he stammered. 

At that. Father RafEn looked closely at his peasant; he 
noticed his confused face, uneasy bearing and wandering eye, 
and ordered: 

" Marie, go to your room for five minutes while I talk to 
Cdsaire.” 

The servant flung an angry look at the man, and went off 
muttering. 

“ Now,” the priest added, “ let’s hear all about it.” 
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The lad stili hesitated, staring at his sabots, twisting his 
cap; he made up his mind abrupdy: 

*' It’s like this. I want to marry Celeste Levesque.” 

“ Well, my lad, what’s to prevent you ? ” 

“ It’s dad won’t have it." 

" Your father ? " 

" Yes, my dad.” 

‘‘ What did your father say to you ^ ” 

" He said she’s had a babby.” 

" She’s not the first since our Mother Eve to have that 
happen to her.” 

“ A babby by Victor, Victor Lecoq, the servant at Anthime 
Loisel." 

" Ah, ah . . . so he won’t have it ? ” 

" He won’t have it." 

" Not at any price ? " 

" No more’n an ass that won’t budge, saving your honour." 

" What did you say to him, to persuade him ? " 

" I said to him she was a good girl, and decent, and a good 
manager.” 

“ And that didn’t persuade him. So you want me to speak 
to him ? ” 

" That’s just it. You talk to him.” 

" And how shall I talk to your father ^ ” 

" Well ... as if you were preaching to make us give our 
pennies." 

To the peasant mind the sole end of religion was to unloosen 
purses and empty men’s pockets to fill the coffers of heaven. 
It was a sort of vast trading house where the priests were the 
salesmen, as cunning, shifty and sharp as anyone, carrying on 
business for the good God at the expense of the country-folk. 

He knew quite well that the priests were of service, of great 
service to the poorest, the sick and the dying, helping, consoling, 
advising, sustaining, but all as a matter of money, in exchange 
for white coins, lovely, shining silver paid out for sacraments 
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and masses, advice and protection, pardon for sins and indul¬ 
gences, purgatory and paradise depending on the income and 
the generosity of the sinner. 

Father Raffin, who knew his man and was by no means 
disturbed, began to laugh ; 

“ Very well, I’ll go and tell my little tale to your father, but as 
for you, my lad, you’ll have to come to church.” 

Houlbreque stretched out his hand and swore he would : 

“ If you fix this for me, I promise I will, on a poor man’s 
word.” 

“ Thai’s a good lad. When do you want me to come and 
see your father ^ ” 

” The sooner the better, to-night if you can.” 

“ In half an hour, then, after supper.” 

In half an hour.” 

” Thai’s settled, then. Good-bye, my lad.” 

” Good-bye, Father; thank you.” 

“ Not at all, my lad.” 

And C^saire Houlbreque returned home, his heart eased of 
a great load. 

He leased a small, a very small farm, for his father and he 
were not well off. They kept one servant, a fifteen-year-old 
girl who made their soup, looked after the poultry, milked the 
cows and churned the butter, and they lived sparsely, although 
Cesaire was a good husbandman. But they did not own 
enough land or enough stock to do more than make botli ends 
meet. 

The old man had given up working. Melancholy, as the 
deaf are, riddled with aches and pains, bent, twisted, he wan¬ 
dered through the fields, leaning on his stick, regarding man and 
beast with a harsh, scornful stare. Sometimes he sat down on 
the edge of a ditch and remained there for hours, motionless, 
his thoughts drifting among the things that had been his whole 
life, the price of eggs and com, the sun and the rain that spoiled 
or brought on the crops. And, racked with rheumatism, his 
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old limbs Still sucked up the dampness of the soil, as for seventy 
years they had sucked up the moisture exhaled from the walls of 
his low thatclied cottage, roofed, too, with damp straw. 

He returned home at dusk, took his place at the end of 
the table, in the kitchen, and when he had in front of him the 
earthenware bowl that held his soup, he grasped it in bent fingers 
that seemed to have taken on the curved shape of the bowl, 
and winter and summer he warmed his hands on it before 
beginning to eat, so as to lose nothing, not one particle of 
warmth that came from the fire which cost so much money, 
nor a drop of the soup that took fat and salt to make, nor a 
morsel of the bread that was made from the com. 

Then he climbed up a ladder to the attic where he had his 
mattress, while his son slept downstairs, in the depths of a sort 
of niche near the chimney-place, and the servant shut herself 
in a kind of cell, a black hole which had once been used for 
storing potatoes. 

Cfaaite and his father rarely spoke to each other. Only 
from time to time, when it was a question of selling a crop 
or buying a calf, the young man consulted the old one, making 
a speaking-trumpet of his hands and shouting his reasons into 
his father's ear; and father Amable approv^ or disapproved 
in a slow, hollow voice issuing from the pit of his stomach. 

Cisaire approached him after this fashion one evening as if 
it were a question of acquiring a horse or a young cow, and 
conveyed to him, shouting in his ear at the top of his voice, 
his intention of marrying CiSleste Levesque. 

At that, the old man was angry. Why? On moral grounds ? 
Probably not. A girl’s virtue is lighdy enough esteemed in 
the country. But his avarice, his deep-rooted, savage instinct 
of thrift, revolted at the idea of his son bringing up a child 
who was not his own. His mind had leaped instantly to the 
thought of all the soup the child would swallow before he was 
old enough to make himself useful on the fijrm; he had reckoned 
up all the pounds of bread and all the pints of dder that the 
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youngster would eat and drink until his fourteenth year; and 
he felt growing in him a crazy resentment against Cisaire who 
had thought of none of these things. 

He answered, in a voice of unwonted vigour: 

“ Have you taken leave of your senses ” 

Then ttsaire had set himself to enumerate his reasons, to 
relate Celeste’s good points, and prove that she would save a 
hundred times the cost of the child. But the old man doubted 
die existence of these merits, while he could not doubt the 
existence of the child, and he reiterated stolidly, without offering 
any further reasons: 

“ I’ll not have it I I’ll not have it I You’ll not do it as 
long as I’m alive.” 

And for three months they stuck at that deadlock, neither 
giving way an inch, and once a week, at least, they went over it 
all again, with the same arguments, the same words, the same 
gestures,’and the same futile result. 

It was after this that Celeste had advised Cisaire to go and 
ask their priest’s help. 

When the young peasant got home he found his father 
already at the table, for his visit to the rectory had delayed him. 

They dined in silence, sitting opposite each other, ate a 
little butter on their bread after th4 soup and drank a glass of 
cider; then they sat motionless on their chairs, in the dim 
glimmer of the candle brought by the little servant to give her 
light to wash the bowls, dry the glasses and cut chunks of 
bread in preparation for the breakfast eaten at dawn 

There was a knock at the door: it opened immediately 
and the priest appeared. The old man lift^ uneasy, distrust- 
fol eyes, and, with a foreboding of danger, started to climb his 
ladder, but Father Raffin put a hand on his shoulder and yelled 
in his ear: 

“ I have a word to say to you, old Amable.” 

C&aire had disappeared, profiting by the door left open by 
the priest. He dreaded the discussion so much that Ik ^d not 
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want to listen; he did not want to feel his spirits gradually 
sinking with each obstinate refusal of his father; he preferred 
to learn the truth, good or bad, in one word afterwards; and 
he went out into the darkness. It was a moonless, starless 
evening, one of those misty evenings when the ait feels heavy 
with moisture., A faint smell of apples hung round the yard, 
for it was the time when the c.irhest apples were gathered, the 
euribles, as they say in the ctder country. As Cdsatre walked 
past the walls of the cowsheds, the warm smell of living aniamls 
asleep in the straw floated through the narrow windows; and 
by the stable he heard the stamptng of the horses, and the 
sound of theit jaws snatching and chewing the oats from the 
mangers. 

He walked straight ahead, thinking about Celeste. In his 
simple mind, where ideas were hardly more than images born 
of direct contact with objects, thoughts of love took form only 
when he evoked the image of a big, red-hatred girl, standing in 
a sunken road, laughing, hands on hips. 

It was thus he had seen her on the day when he first desired 
her. He had, however, known Iter since they were children, 
but never before this morning had he taken any particular 
notice of her. They had talked for some minutes; then he 
left her, and as he walked away, he kept on saying to himself; 
" Christ, that’s a fine girl all the same. A pity she went wrong 
with Victor.” Ho thought about it until evening, and all the 
next day as well. 

When he saw her again, he felt a tickling sensation at die 
bottom of his throat, as if a feather had been pushed down his 
mouth into his chest; and after that, every time he found him¬ 
self near her, he was surprised at the nervous tickling feeling 
that invariably attacked him. 

Three weeks later he decided to marry her, so taken was 
he with her. He could not have said what had roused in him 
this overweening desire, but he expressed it by saying: “ I’m 
possessed by her,” as if the passion he bote within him for this 
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girl was mastering him like an evil spirit. He did not mind 
at all that she had lost her virtue; it was a pity, that was all; 
it did not spoil her; and he bore no ill will to Victor Lecoq 
for it. 

But if the priest failed, what was he to do ? He dared not 
think about that, so tortured was he by anxiety. 

He had reached the rectory, and he sat down near the little 
wooden fence to wait for the priest’s return. 

He had been there perhaps an hour when he heard footsteps 
on the road, and despite the blackness of the night, he soon 
made out the still blacker shadow of a cassock. 

He stood up, his legs trembling under him, afraid to speak, 
alraid to be told. 

’Fhe priest saw him and said gaily : 

“ Well, my buy, it’s all right.” 

Claire stammered : 

” All right... it can’t be.” 

” Yes, my lad, but not without some tiouble. What an 
<ibstinate old donkey your fatlier is ! ” 

” It can’t be,” the peasant repeated. 

“ But it is. Come and see me to-morrow at noon, to 
arrange for the banns.” 

The man had seized the priest’s hand. He gripj^ed it, shook 
it, crashed it, babbling: “ Indeed, indeed, indeed, Father . . . 
on the word of an honest man . . . you’ll see me in church next 
Sunday.” 


n 

The wedding took place towards the middle of December. 
It was a simple one, since the pair had not much money. C^saire, 
all in new clothes, was ready at eight in the morning to go and 
call for his betrothed and take her to the registrar; but as he 
was too early, he sat down by the kitchen table and waited for 
those of his relatives and friends who were to accompany him. 
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It had been snowing for a week, and the brown earth, already 
made fruitful by the autumn sowing, had turned livid and slept 
under a vast sheet of ice. 

It was cold in the cottages, whose thatched roofs wore a 
white bonnet; and the round apple-trees in the orchards 
looked as if they were in flower, powdered over as in the lovely 
month of their blossoming. 

To-day, the heavy clouds from the north, grey clouds 
swollen with fleecy showers, had vanished, and the blue sky 
opened on a white earth on which the rising sun flung silver 
rays. 

Cisaire sat staring in front of him through the window, 
thinking of nothing, quite happy. 

The door opened, two women came in, peasants in their 
Sunday clothes, the aunt and cousin of the bridegroom ; then 
three men cousins, tlien a woman neighbour. They found 
themselves chairs, and sat silent and motionless, the women on 
one side of the kitchen and the men on the other, overwhelmed 
by a sudden timidity, the embarrassed melancholy that seizes 
people gathered together for a ceremony. Shortly one of the 
cousins asked: 

“ Isn’t it time ? ” 

" I’m sure ’tis," C^saire answered. 

" Let’s be off, then,” cried another. 

They rose to their feet. Cisaire had been growing more 
and more uneasy: he stood up now and climbed the attic 
ladder to see if his father was ready. The old man, always up 
so early in the morning, had not yet put in an appearance. 
His son found him on his mattress, his eyes ^n and a malicious 
expression on his face. 

He shouted right inside his ear ; 

“ Come, dad, get up. It’s time to go to t’wedding.” 

The deaf man murmured in a dying voice : 

“I can’t. I’ve gotten such a cliill it’s sdffened my.back. 
I can’t move hand nor foot.” 
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The young man stared at him in horror, seeing through die 
manoeuvre. 

" Come, dad, you must make yourself get up.” 

" I can’t.” 

“ Here, I’ll help you.” 

And he bent over the old man, pushed back the quilt, took 
him by the arm and lifted him up. But father Amable began 
to groan: 

“ Hou, hou, hou I The pain I Hou, hou, 1 can’t. My 
back’s all knotted up.” 

C^saire realised that he could not do anything, and furious 
with his father for the first time in his life, he cried : 

“ Very well, you won’t get any dinner, for I’m having a 
meal at Polyte’s inn. That’ll teach you to behave like a mule.” 

And he scrambled down the ladder and set off, followed by 
his relatives and guests. 

The men had turned up their trousers to keep the edges 
from getting sodden in the snow ; the women held their petti¬ 
coats well up, showing their thin ankles, their grey wollen 
stockings, and their bony shins, as stiff as broomsticks. The 
whole company rolled along in silence, one behind the other, 
picking their way with great caution, for fear of losing the 
road, which had quite vanished under die flat, monotonous, 
unbroken covering of snow. 

As they approached each farm, they saw one or two people 
waiting to join them; and the procession grew longer and 
longer; it wound along, following the unseen line of the road, 
looking like a living rosary of black beads slithering over the 
white fields. 

In front of the bride’s door, a number of people were stamp¬ 
ing their feet while they waited for the bridegroom. They 
hailed him when he appeared; and Celeste came out of her 
room at once, dressed in a blue gown, her shoulders covered 
with a litJe red shawl, and wearing a wreath of orange-flowers 
on her head. 
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But every one asked C^saire: 

" Where’s your dad ? ” 

He made the embarrassed answer; 

" He couldn’t move with rheumatics.’ 

The farmers shook their heads, and looked at him with 
malicious incredulity. 

They set off for the registrar’s. A peasant woman carried 
Victor’s child behind the future husband and wife, as if they 
were going to a christening; and the peasants, arm-in-arm 
now, in double file, made their way through the snow with the 
motion of a sloop on the sea. 

After the mayor had married the betrothed in the litde town 
hall, the priest proceeded to unite them in the modest house 
of God. He blessed their marriage and promised them a 
fruitful union; then he preached to them of wedded virtue, 
the simple, healthy virtue of the country, work, peace and 
faithfulness, while the child, feeling the cold, whimpered 
behind the bride’s back. 

The moment the couple reappeared on the threshold of the 
church, shots rang out in the cemetery moat. Nothing was 
visible but the barrels of the guns, from which issued quick 
spurts of smoke; then a head emerged and looked at the pro¬ 
cession ; it was Victor Lecoq celebrating the marriage of his 
dear friend, congratulating her on her happiness and throwing 
her his vows with each Hash of powder. He had recruited some 
of his friends, five or six hired men, to deliver these musketry 
salvoes. Every one agreed tliat he was beliaving very well. 

The meal took place at Polyte Cacheprune’s inn. Twenty 
places had been laid in the big dining-room where the people 
dined on market-day; and the great joint turning on the spit, 
the birds toasting in their juice, the black puddings crisping 
on the clear hot fire, filled the house with a pungent fragrance, 
the smoke of red-hot charcoal spattered with drops of grease, 
and the strong, heavy smell of country food. 

They sat down at the table at noon, and the soup was soon 
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poured into the plates. Faces were already animated; mouths 
opened to utter broad jests, eyes wrinkled up in malicious mirth. 
They were going to enjoy themselves, by God. 

The door opened, and old Amable appeared. He looked 
spiteful and furiously angry, and he dragged himself along on 
his sticks, groaning at every step to let them see how he was 
suffering. 

Every one fell silent at the sight of him, but all at once old 
Malivoire, his neighbour, a fat, jolly man who knew every one’s 
little ways, began to shout, as C^saire always did, making a 
speaking-trumpet of his hands: “ Hey, old fox, you’ve a good 
nose, you have, to smell Polyte’s cooking from your house.” 

A great laugh burst from the throats of the guests. Mali¬ 
voire, excited by his success, went on : “ There’s nothing like 
a piaster of black pudding for the rheumatics. It’ll warm your 
inside, with a glais of brandy. . . .” 

All the men shouted, hammering the table with their fists, 
rolling with laughter, bending and straightening their bodies 
as if they were working at a pump. The women clucked like 
hens, the servants writhed with amusement as they stood by 
the walls. Only old Amable did not laugh, and waited, without 
replying, while they laid a place for him. 

They put him in the centre of the tabic, facing his daughter- 
in-law, and he began to eat as soon as he was seated. It was 
his son who was paying, after all, and he must have his share of 
it. With each ladleful of soup that dropped into his stomach, 
with each mouthful of bread or meat chewed by his gums, 
with each glass of cider and wine that rolled down his gullet, 
he felt that he was getting back some of his property, taking 
back a little of his money that all these gluttons were devouring, 
saving a fragment of his possessions, in fact. And he ate in 
silence, with the obstinacy of a miser who hides halfpennies, 
with the gloomy tenacity that he used to bring to his persevering 
toil. 

But all at once be saw Celeste’s child at the foot of the 
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table, sitting on a woman’s knee, and his eyes never left it 
again. He continued to eat, his glance fixed on the little creature. 
The woman nursing him kept putting between his lips little 
bits of stew which he nibbled, and the old man suffered more 
from the few mouthfuls sucked by tliis mite than from all that 
die rest of the guests swallowed. 

The meal lasted till evening. Then every one went home. 

Cdsaire helped old Amable to his feet. 

" Come, dad, time to get home,” he said. And he put his 
two sticks into his hands. Celeste took the child in her arms, 
and they went slowly through the sombre night lit by the 
gleaming snow. The deaf old man, three-parts drunk, and 
made all the more spiteful thereby, refused obstinately to get on. 
Several times he even sat down, with the idea that his daughter- 
in-law might take cold; and he groaned, without saying a 
word, delivering himself of a sort of long-drawn, dolorous wail. 

When they teached home, he climbed up to his attic at 
once, while Cisaire made up a bed for the child near the wide 
nook where he and his wife were going to lie. But as the 
newly-married pair did not go to sleep at once, they heard the 
old man tossing on his mattress for a long time, and <severaj 
times he even spoke aloud, as if he wete dreaming and gitdng 
away his thoughts despite himself, unable to keep them back, so 
obsessed he was by the one idea. 

When he came down his ladder in the morning he saw his 
daughter-in-law hurrying round at work. 

" Come, dad 1 ” site cried ; “ hurry up, here’s some good 
soup.” 

And at the end of the table she set a round black earthen 
pot full of steaming liquid. He made no reply but sat down 
and took up the scalding bowl, and warmed his hands on it 
as he always did. It was such a cold day that he even pressed 
it against his chest and tried to get a litde of the quick heat of the 
boiling water into his old body that so many wintets had 
stiffened. 
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Then he sought his sticks and went out into the frozen 
fields until noon, until dinner-time, for he had seen Cdleste’s 
baby installed in a big soap-box, still asleep. 

He kept altogether to himself. He went on living in the 
Hittage as before, but he bote himself as if he were no longer 
part of it, no longer interested in anything, regarding these 
people, his son, die woman and the child, as strangers whom he 
did not know and to whom he never spoke. 

The winter dragged on. It was long and liatd. Then the 
first days of spnng burst die seeds ; and once more the peasants, 
like industrious ants, spent their days in die fields, working 
from dawn to dark, in the north-east wind, in rain, along the 
furrows of the brown eardi that bore in its bosom the bread of 
man. 

The year promised well for the newly-married couple. The 
crops pushed up thick and hardy ; there were no late frosts; 
and the blossoming apple-mees scattered over the grass a pink 
and white snow that foretold a bumper harvest. 

Cdsaire worked very hard, rising early and going to bed 
late, to save the cost of a hired man. 

Someumes his wife said to him : 

“ You’ll make yourself ill in the long run.” 

“ No, I shan’t,” he answered; “ I’m used to it.” 

But one evening he came home so exhausted that he had to 
lie down without eating supper. He rose at the usual hour in 
the morning; but he could not eat, in spite of his fast of the 
night before ; and he had to come home in the middle of the 
afternoon to rest again. During the night, he began to cough; 
and he tossed on his mattress, feverish, with burning forehead 
and dry tongue, consumed with a frightful thirst. 

He did, however, go as far as his fields at daybreak; but the 
next day the doctor had to be called in, and pronounced him 
very ill of inflammation of the lungs. 

He now never left the nook which served him for bedroom. 
He could be heard coughing, panting and tossing in the depths 
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of his hole. A candle had to be carried to the opening, in 
order to look at him, to give him his medicine or apply a 
cupping-glass. Then his sunken face, disfigured by its growth 
of beard, became visible under a thick canopy of spider-webs, 
which hung and floated, stirred by die drau^t. And the sick 
man's hands lay on the grey bed-clothes as if they were dead. 

Cdleste cared for him with an anxious activity, made him 
drink remedies, applied blisters, came and went in the house; 
while old Amable remained on the edge of his attic, peering 
from that distance at the dark hollow where his son lay and 
suffered. He would not come nearer, out of hatred of the 
woman, and he squatted there sulking like a jealous dog. 

Six more days went by; then one morning when Cdleste, 
who slept now on two wretched heaps of straw, went to see if 
her man was better, she could not hear his hurried breathing 
coming from his hidden bed. Terrified, she asked : 

" Now, Cdsaire, how’ve you been to-night ? " 

He did not answer. 

She put out her hand to touch him, and fell the cold flesh 
of his face. A long wail broke from her, the long w.iil of a 
woman in mortal fear. He was dead. 

At her cry, the deaf old man appeared at the top of his 
ladder; and seeing Cdleste rushing out to bring help, he 
hurried down and touched his son’s face himself: the truth 
broke on him and he went to fasten the door from the inside, 
to keep the woman from coming back to take possession of 
home again, now that his son was no longer alive. 

Then he sat down on a chair beside the dead man. 

Neighbours arrived and shouted and knocked. He did 
not hear them. One of them broke a pane of the window 
and jumped into tlie room. Others followed; the door was 
opened again, and Cdleste reappeared, weepitfg violently, with 
swollen cheeks and red eyes. Then old Amable, beaten, 
climbed back to his atdc wifliout saying a word. 

The burial took place next day; then, after the ceremony. 
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&ther-in-Iaw and daughter-in-law found themselves alone in 
the fiinnhouse, with the child. 

It was the usual hour for dinner. She lit the lire, prepared 
the soup, and set the plates on the table, while the old man sat 
in his chair and waited without appearing to notice her. 

When the meal was ready, she touted in his ear: 

“ Come, dad, we must eat.” 

He rose, took his place at the end of the table, emptied his 
bowl, chewed his bread spread thin with butter, drank two 
glasses of cider and then went out. 

It was one of those moist warm days, one of those beneficent 
days when life ferments, palpitating and blossoming, over the 
whole surface of the eattli. 

Old Amable followed a litde path across the fields. He 
looked at the green shoots of com and barley, and thought 
that his yoimg lad was under the ground now, his poor young 
lad. He walked wearily along, dragging his legs and limping a 
little. And as he was alone in the fields, all alone under the 
blue sky, in the middle of growing crops, all alone with the 
larks he saw hovering over his head but whose airy song he 
could not hear, he began to weep as he walked. 

Then he sat down near a pool and stayed there until evening, 
watching the litde birds that came to drink; then, at nightfall, 
he went home, supped without saying a word and climbed to 
his atdc. 

And his life went on as in the past. Nothing was changed, 
’.xoept that his son C^saire slept in the cemetery. 

What could the old man have done f He could not work 
now, he was only fit to eat the soup prepared by his daughter- 
in-law. And he swallowed it in silence, morning and night, 
glaring furiously at the child who sat facing him at the other 
side of the table and ate too. Then he went out, wandered over 
the country like a vagabond, went and hid himself behind 
bams to get an hour or two hours’ sleep as if he was afraid of 
being seen, then as dusk fell he came home. 
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But weighty anxieoes began to fill Celeste’s thoughts. The 
fields needed a man to watch over them and work them. 
Someone ought to be there in the fields all the time, not just a 
hired man, but a real husbandman, a master, who knew his job 
and would have a real interest in the farm. A woman alone 
could not cultivate them, follow the prices of com, direct the 
selling and buying of stock. Certain ideas came into her head, 
simple, practical ideas, over which she pondered all night. 
She could not marry again before the year was up, and the 
immediate pressing needs must be attended to at once. 

Only one man could help her in this quandary, Victor 
Lecoq, the lather of her child. He was steady, and land-wise; 
with a little money in his pocket he would have made an 
excellent farmer. She knew that, having seen him working on 
her parents' farm. 

So one morning, seeing him going along the road with a 
load of manure, she went out after him. When he saw her, 
he stopped his horses, and she spoke to him as if she had met 
him only the day before : 

“ Good day, Victor, how are you to-day ? ” 

“ Tm all right,” he answered; “ and how’s yourself.^ ” 

“ Oh, I, Td be all right if I wasn’t alone on the place, which 
worries me because of the land.” 

Then they talked on a long time, leaning against the wheel 
of the heavy wagon. Now and then the man scratched his 
forehead under his cap and reflected, wliile she, with crimson 
cheeks, talked eamesdy, setting forth her reasons, all her 
affairs, her future plans; at last he murmured: 

“ Yes, it could be done.” 

She held out her hand like a peasant, concluding a bargain, 
and asked : 

“Is it settled?” 

He gripped the outstretched hand : 

“ It’s settled.” 

“ On Sunday, then.” 



“ On Sunday." 

“ All right; good-bye, Victor.” 

“ Good-bye, Madame Houlbrdque.’ 
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III 

That Sunday was a feast day in the village, the yearly feast 
of their patron saint, called in Normandy the AssembUe. 

For a week, strange vehicles were seen coming by every 
road, dragged along by grey or roan hacks, and housing the 
travelling families of regular showmen, with gambling-outfits, 
shooting-galleries, and amusements of all kinds, and showmen 
of curiosities, whom the peasants called “ stand yourselves a 
treat.” 

Dirty caravans, witli flapping curtains, and accompanied by 
a melancholy dog slinking with hanging head between the 
wheels, drew up one after the other in the village square. 
Then a tent was put up before each travelling house, and shin¬ 
ing objects, glimpsed through holes in the canvas, roused to 
fever pitch the cupidity and curiosity of the village youngsters. 

Early on the morning of the feast, all the booths were opened, 
displaying their glories of glass and porcelain; and the peasants 
on their way to mass were already casting open, complacent 
glances on the unimposing stalls, which were the same they saw 
year after year. 

The square was crowded from early in the afternoon. 
Farmers with their wives and children came in from all the 
nearby villages, jolting along in two-wheeled carts that rattled 
like old iron and rocked like see-saws. They unharnessed at 
friends' houses; and the farmyards were filled with strange 
rovered wagons, grey, lofty, narrow curving wagons, like 
ong-legged deep-sea beasts. 

And each ftmily, infants in front, grown-ups behind, walked 
piickly to the AutmbU$, with smiling faces and hands hanging 
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open, great, red, bony hands that were accustomed to toil and 
seemed embarrassed to have nothing to do. 

A sleight-of-hand man blew his trumpet; the harmonium 
belonging to the wooden horses wafted its jerky, wailing notes 
into the air; the wheel on the gaming-table ground round with 
a noise like tearing cotton; rifle shots rang out in rapid suc¬ 
cession. The slow-moving crowd ambled past the booths 
like a mass of slowly oozing paste, pushed about like a herd of 
beasts, and moving clumsily round like lumbering animals 
accidentally let loose. 

The girls, arms locked together in rows of five or six, 
twittered and s^ng; the lads followed them round, bandying 
jests, caps over one ear and blouses stiff with starch and puifed 
out like blue balloons. 

The whole country-side was there, masters, labourers and 
servants. 

Old Amable himself, clad in an ancient and greenish frock- 
coat, had come to see the AssembUe, for he had never missed a 
single one. 

He watched the gambling, halted in front of the shooting- 
galleries to criticise the marksmanship, and took particular 
interest in a very simple game that consisted in throwing a 
big wooden bail into the open mouth of a fat man painted on a 
plank. 

Suddenly someone tapped him on the shoulder. It was 
old Malivoire shouting: “ Eh, dad, came and have one with 
me. 

And they sat down at a table in a drinking-booth set up in 
the open air. They drank one brandy, then two brandies, 
then three brandies; and old Amable began to wander through 
the Ammilie again. His thoughts were becoming a little 
confused, he smiled without knowing why he did, he stood 
smiling in front of the gaming-table, and the wooden horses, 
and most of all jn front of the coco-nut shy. He spent a long 
time at that, overcome with joy when a player knocked over the 
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policeman or die priest, two authorities that he itisdncdvely 
mistrusted. Then he went back and sat down in the drinking- 
booth, and took a glass of dder to refresh himself. It was late 
and night was falling. A neighbour said wamingly; 

" You’ll get home too late for youV supper stew, dad." 

Then he set out for the farm. A pleasant dusk, the warm 
dusk of spring evenings, stole slowly over the earth. 

When Ik reached his door he thought he saw through the 
lighted window two people in the house. He halted, very 
surprised, then he went in and saw Victor Lecoq sitting at the 
table before a plateful of potatoes, eating supper in the very 
place where his son had always sat. 

He turned abruptly round as if he meant to go out again. 
The night was quite dark now. Celeste stood up and shouted 
at him: 

" Come here quick, dad, we’ve got a good stew to celebrate 
the AssembUe." 

At that he obeyed her mechanically and sat down, looking 
slowly round at the man, the woman and the child. Then he 
began to eat placidly, as he did every day. 

Victor Lecoq seemed to be quite at home, he kept talking 
to Celeste, and took the child on his knees and fondled it. 
And Cileste gave him another helping of food, filled his glass, 
seemed quite happy to be talking to him. Old Amable regarded 
both of them with a fixed stare, unable to hear anything they 
said. When he had finished his supper (and he had hardly 
eaten anything, so upset did he feel), he got to his feet, and 
instead of climbing to his attic as he did every night, he opened 
the door and went out into the fields. 

When he had gone, Cileste, a little uneasy, asked ; 

“ Now what’s to be done ? ” 

Victor answered indiflFerently: 

“ Don’t worry. He’ll come back when he’s tired.” 

Then she tidied the room, washed the plates and dried the 
table while the man calmly undressed, llien he slipped into 
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the dark cave-like bedroom, where she had slept with 
Cisaire. 

The yard door opened. Old Amable reappeared. As 
soon as he got inside, he looked all round the room, like an 
old dog with his nose on the scent. He was looking for Victor 
Lecoq. As he did not see him, he took the candle from the 
table and brought it near the dark nook where his son had died. 
In its dark recesses he saw the man stretched out under the 
clothes and already asleep. At that the deaf man turned 
sofdy away, put the candle down, and once mote went out 
into the yard. 

Cileste had finished her work; she had put her son to bed, 
made everything tidy, and sat waiting until her father-in-law 
came in, to lie down in her turn beside Victor. 

She remained sitting in the chair, her hands idle.in her lap, 
staring at nothing. 

He did not come in, and she murmured, worried and 
annoyed; 

“ He’ll make us bum a penn’orth of candle, the old good-for- 
nothing.” 

Victor answered from the depths of his bed ; 

“ He’s been out more than an hour. Better go and see if 
he’s fidlen asleep on the seat in front of the door.” 

” I’ll go,” she said, and, standing up, she took the light and 
went out, shading her eyes with her hand to help her to see in 
the darkness. 

She saw nothing in front of the door, nothing on the seat, 
nothing on the dungheap where the old man sometimes used 
to sit on warm days. 

But just as she was turning back into the house, she hap¬ 
pened to lift her eyes to the big apple-tree that made a sha^ 
over the form gate, and saw suddenly two feet, a roan’s two 
fet, dangling at the level of her fiace. 

She screamed in terror: ” Victor I Victor I Victor I ” 

He came tunning out in his shirt. She could not speak. 
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and with her head turned aside so that she should not see it, 
she pointed to the tree with out-stretched arm. 

He did not understand, and he took the candle to see what 
was wrong. In the green thickness lit up by die light he was 
holding below it, he saw old Amable hung by the neck at a 
considerable height, in a halter from the stable. 

A ladder was leaning against the trunk of the apple-tree. 

Victor ran for a hatchet, climbed the tree and cut the cord. 
But the old man was already cold; his tongue protruded 
horribly in a frightful grimace. 



CARESSES 

No, MY FRIEND, DO NOT THINK ANY MORE OF IT. WhAT 
you ask of me revolts and disgusts me. It is as if God—for 
I believe in God—had wanted to spoil every good thing that 
He made by attaching some horrible thing to it. He had given 
us love, the divinest thing the world ever knew, but finding it 
too lovely and too fine for us. He imagined our senses, shame¬ 
ful, vile, revolting, brutal senses, senses that He seems to have 
fashioned in malicious jest and linked with the excretions of 
our bodies; He has conceived them in such a way that we cannot 
think of it without blushing, can only speak of it in hushed 
voices. The dreadful thing they do is wrapped in shame. 
It hides away, disgusts our souls, offends our eyesdespised 
by morality, hounded down by law, it consummates itself in 
darkness, as if it were a criminal. 

Never speak to me of it, never 1 

I do not know whether I love you, but I know that your 
nearness pleases me, that your glance is sweet to me and your 
voice caresses my heart. From the day you had my frailty, 
granted to your desire, you would become hateful to me. 
The delicate bond that holds us to each other would be broken. 
An abyss of infamy would lie between us. 

Let us stay as we are. And . . . love me if you will, I will 
let you. 

Your friend, 

GENSVibVE. 

Madame, will you allow me also to speak to you with 
brutal frankness, without polite euphemisms, as I would speak 
to a friend who wished to take lifelong vows f 
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Neither do I know whether I love you. I should be sure 
of it only after the thing that so revolts you. 

Have you foigottcn Musset’s poem: 

" Je me souviens encor de ces spasmes terribles, 

De ces baisets muets, de ces muscles ardents, 

De cet ^tre absorbi, bl^me et serrant les dents. 

S’ils ne soht pas divins, ces moments sent horribles.” 

We experience that sense of horror and overwhelming dis¬ 
gust only when the madness of our blood has led us into casual 
adventures. But when a woman is the being we have chosen, 
entirely charming and infinitely desirable, as you are for me, 
the caress of love becomes the sharpest, most complete and 
unbounded pleasure. 

This caress, Madame, is the proof of love. If our passion 
dies after that fierce embrace, we have been deceiving ourselves. 
If it grows, we love. 

A philosopher, who did not practise his doctrines, has put 
us on our guard against this snare of Nature's. Nature desires 
new life, he says, and to compel us to create it, has set the 
double bait of love and pleasure round the snare. And lie 
adds: “ As soon as we have let ourselves be taken, as soon as 
the momentary madness has left us, we are filled with a pro¬ 
found sadness, understanding the trick that has deceived us, 
seeing, feeling, touching the secret, hidden cause that has driven 
us in spite of ourselves.” 

That is often true, very often. Then we go away, in utter 
revulsion. Natme has conquered us, has thrown us against 
our will into arms that opened because she willed them to open. 

Yes, I know the cold, savage kisses pressed on strange lips, 
the fixed, burning gaze into eyes that one has never seen before 
and will never see again, and all that I can’t tell, all that sears our 
mind with a bitter grief. 

But if this hazy cloud of affection that we call love has 
closed round two human beings, if they have thought long, 
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ttemally on one another, if in absence memory slumbers not, 
day or night, recalling to the heart the beloved’s feamres, his 
smile and the sound of his voice; if they have been obsessed, 
possessed by the absent form whose image never leaves them, 
is it not natural that arms should open at last, lips meet and 
bodies mingle ? 

Have you never longed to kiss ? Tell me whether lips do 
not call to lips, whether the bright glance that seems to pierce 
our veins does not rouse fierce and irresistible desires. 

True, you say, that is the snare, the shameful snare. What 
matter ?—I know it, I fall in it and I love it. Nature gives us 
the caress of love to hide her cuiming, to force us—against 
our will—to perpetuate the race. Then let us steal the caress, 
make it ours, refine it, change it, idealise it, if you like. Let 
us, too, deceive Nature, the arch deceiver. Let us do more 
than she has willed, more than she could or dared teach us. 
Think that the caress of love is a precious metal taken raw from 
the earth, and let us take it and work over it and perfect it, 
careless of the original design, the hidden will of the being you 
call God. And since it is thought that idealises everything, 
let us idealise this thing, madame, even in all its terrible 
brutality, all its most impure forms, its most monstrous 
imaginings. 

Let us love the caress that thrills as we love heady wine, 
ripe fruit fragrant on the palate, everything that thrills the 
body with pleasure. Let us love flesh because it is beautiful, 
because it is white and firm, round and sweet, delicious to lips 
and hands. 

When artists seek the rarest and purest form for the chalice 
where art must drink to ecstasy they choose the curve of the 
breasts, whose bud is like a rose. 

And in a learned book, called the Duliaufoire iu Scitneu 
MdMcalei, I read this definition of a woman’s bosom, which 
might have been imagined by M. Joseph Prudhomme turned 
medical man: 
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"The breast in woman may be considered as an object of 
use and of pleasure at once.” 

Let us suppress, if you will, the usefulness and keep only the 
pleasure. Would it have been given this adorable form that 
calls aloud to be caressed bad it been designed only to nourish 
babies 

Yes, Madame, leave the moralists to preach modesty, and 
the doctors caution; leave poets, deceivers themselves always 
deceived, to sing the chaste union of souls and bodiless happi¬ 
ness ; leave ugly women to their duty and rational men to their 
futile needs; leave doctrinaires to their doctrines, priests to 
their commandments, and as for us, let us prize above all else 
the caress oi love, that intoxicates and maddens us, enervates, 
exhausts and revives, that is sweeter than perfume, lighter than 
the light wind, sharper than wounds, swift and devouring, that 
makes men pray, makes them commit any crime and any heroic 
deed. 

Let us love it: not placid, normal, legal, but violent, furious 
unbounded. Let us seek it as men seek gold and diamonds, 
for it is mote precious than they, being beyond price and 
fleeting. Let us pursue it without faltering, let us die for it 
and through it. 

And let me tell you, Madame, a truth that you will not find, 
I think, in any book; the only happy women on this earth 
are those to whom no caresses are lacking. These live without 
anxiety, without torturing thoughts, desiring nothing save the 
next kiss, that shall be as delightful and satisfying as the last 
kiss was. 

Other women, in whose lives caresses are temperate, or 
unsatisfying or tare, live tormented by a thousand wretched 
anxieties, by covetousness or vanity, and by all the things of 
life that mm to sorrow. 

But women who have their fill of caresses, need nothing, 
desire nothing, regret nothing. They live in a dream, content 
and smiling, hardly raffled by what for others would be irte- 
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parable disasters, since the caress of love pays all, cures all 
things, comforts for all. 

I could say much more than this. . . . 

Henbi. 

These two letters, written on Japanese rice-paper, were 
found in a little Russian leather pocket-book under a pra~ 
Dial at the Madeleine, on Sunday, yesterday, after one o’dock 
mass. 



THE HORLA 

May 8. What a glorious day 1 I have spent the 
whole morning lying on the grass in front of iny house, under 
the enormous plane-tree that forms a complete covering, 
shelter and shade for it. I love this country, and 1 love living 
here because it is here I have my roots, those deep, subtle roots 
that hold a man to the place where his forefailiers were born 
and died, hold him to ways of thought and habits of eating, 
to customs and to particular foods, to local fashions of speech, 
to the intonations of country voices, to the scent of the soil, 
the villages, and the very air itself. 

I love this house of mine where I grew up. From my 
windows I see the Seine flowing alongside my garden, beyond 
the high road, almost at my door, the great, broad Seine, that 
runs from Rouen to Havre, covered with passing boats. 

Away to the left, the great city of Rouen, with its blue roofs 
lying under the bristling host of Gothic belfries. They are 
beyond number, frail or sturdy, dominated by the iron spire 
of the cathedral, and filled with bells that ring out in tlie limpid 
air of fine mornings, sending me the sweet and far-olf murmur 
of their iron tongues, a brazen song borne to me on the breeze, 
now louder, now softer, ns it swells or dies away. 

How beautiful this morning has been ! 

Towards eleven o’clock a long convoy of boats followed 
each other past my gate, behind a squat tug as small as a fly, 
that wheezed painfully as it vomited thick clouds of smoke. 

After two English yachtt, whose crimson ensign rose and 
fell t^ainst the sky, came a splendid Brazilian three-master, all 
white, gloriously clean and glittering. Tlie sight of tliis ship 
filled me with such joy that 1 saluted hex, I don’t know why. 

47 
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May II. I have had a slight fever for the last few days; 

I feel ill, or rather, I feel unhappy. 

Whence come these mysterious influences that change our 
happiness to dejection and our self-confidence to discourage¬ 
ment ? It is as if the air, the unseen air, were full of unknow¬ 
able powers whose mysterious nearness we endure. I wake 
full of joy, my throat swelling with a longing to sing. Why ? 

I go down to the water-side ; and suddenly, after a short walk, 

I come back home wretched, as if some misfortune were awaiting 
me there. Why ? Has a chill shudder, passing lightly over 
my skin, shaken my nerves and darkened my spirit ? Have the 
shapes of die clouds, or the colour of the day, the ever-changing 
colour of the visible world, troubled my mind as they slipped 
past my eyes? Does anyone know? Everything that sur¬ 
rounds us, everything that we see unseeing, everything that we 
brush past unknowing, everything that we touch impalpably, 
everything that we meet unnoticing, has on us, on the organs 
of our bodies, and through them on our thoughts, on our very 
hearts, swift, surprising and inexplicable effects. 

How deep it is, this mystery of the Invisible 1 We cannot 
fathom it with our miserable senses, with our eyes that per¬ 
ceive neither the too small, nor the too great, nor the too near, 
nor the too distant, neither the inhabitants of a star, nor the 
inhabitants of a drop of water . . . with our ears that deceive 
us, for they transmit the vibrations of the air to us as sonorous 
sounds. They are fairies who by a miracle transmute movement 
into sound, and by this metamorphosis pve birth to music, 
and turn two song the mute quivering of Nature . . . with out 
smell, feebler than a dog’s . . . with our taste, that can only 
just detect the age of a wine. 

If only we had other organs to work other miracles on our 
behalf, what things we could discover round us I 

16 . I am certainly ill. I was so well last month. I 
have a fev«, a frightful fever, or rather, a feverish weakness 
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that oppresses my mind as much as my body. All day ar.d 
every day I suffer this frightful sense of threatened danger, this 
apprehension of coming ill or approaching death, this presenti¬ 
ment which is doubtless die warning signal of a lurking disease 
germinating in my blood and my flesh. 

May i 8 . , I have consulted my doctor, for I was getting no 
sleep. He found that my pulse is rapid, my eyes dilated, my 
nerves on edge, but no alarming symptom of any kind. I am 
to take douches and drink bromide of potassium. 

May 25 . No change. My case is truly strange. As 
night falls, an incomprehensible uneasiness fills me, as if the 
night concealed a frightful menace for me. I dine in haste, 
then I try to read; but I don’t understand the words: I can 
hardly make out the letters. So I walk backwards and forwards 
in my drawing-room, oppressed by a vague fear that I cannot 
throw off, fear of sleeping and fear of my bed. 

About ten o’clock I go up to my room. The instant I am 
inside the room 1 double-lode the door and shut the windows; 
I am afraid ... of what ? I never dreaded anything before. 
... I open my cupboards, I look under my bed ; I listen . . . 
listen ... to what ? It’s a queer thing that a mere physical 
ailment, some disorder in the blood perhaps, the jangling of a 
nerve thread, a slight congestion, the least disturbance in the 
functioning of this living machine of ours, so imperfect and so 
frail, can make a melancholic of the happiest of men and a 
coward of the bravest. Then I lie down, and wait for sleep 
as if I were waiting to be executed. I wait for it, dreading its 
approach; my heart beats, my legs tremble; my whole body 
shivers in the warmth of the bed-clothes, until the moment I 
fall suddenly on sleep, like a man falling into deep and stagnant 
waters, there to drown. I never feel it come, as I used to, this 
perfidious sleep,, that lurks near me, spying on me, ready to 
take me by the head, shut my eyes, steal my strength. 
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I sleep—for a long time—two or three hours—then a dream— 
no—a nightmare seizes me. I feel that I am lying down and 
that 1 am asleep ... I feel it and I know it. . . and I feel too 
that someone approaches me, looks at me, touches me, climbs 
on my bed, kneels on my chest, takes my neck between his 
hands and squeezes . . . squeezes . . . with all his might, 
strangling me. 

I struggle madly, in the grip of the frightful impotence that 
paralyses us in dreams; I try to cry out—I can’t; I try to move 
—-I can’t; panting, with the most frightful efforts, I try to turn 
round, to fling off this creature who is crushing and choking 
me—I can’t do it. 

And suddenly I wake up, terrified, covered with sweat. I 
light a candle. I am alone. 

After this crisis, which recurs every night, is over I fall at 
last into a quiet sleep, until daybreak. 

June 1 . My case has grown worse still. What can be the 
matter with me i' Bromide is useless; douches are useless. 
Lately, by way of wearying a body already quire exhausted, 1 
went for a tramp in the forest of Roumare. At first I thought 
that the fresh air, the clear, sweet air, full of the scents of grass 
and trees, was pouring a new blood into my veins and a new 
strength into my heart. I followed a broad glade, then I turned 
towards Boville, by a narrow walk between two ranks of im¬ 
mensely tall trees that flung a thick, green roof, almost black, 
between the' sky and me. 

A sudden shudder ran through me, not a shudder of cold 
but a strange shudder of anguish. 

I quickened my pace, uneasy at being alone in this wood, 
unreasonably, stupidly, terrified by the profound solitude. 
Abruptly I felt that I was being followed, that someone was on 
my heels, quite close, near enough to touch me. 

I swung round. I was alone. I saw behind me only the 
straight, open walk, empty, high, terrifyingly empty; it 
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Stretched out in front of me too, as far as the eye could see, 
as empty, and frightening. 

I shut my eyes. Why ? And I began to mm round on 
my heel at a great rate like a top. 1 almost fell; I opened my 
eyes again ; the trees were dancing; the earth was swaying; 
I was forced to sit down. Then, ah I 1 didn’t know now which 
way 1 had been walking. Strange thought! Strange! Strange 
thought'! I knew nothing at all now. I took the right-hand 
way, and found myself back in the avenue that had led me into 
the middle of the forest. 

Junt j. The night was been terrible. I am going to go 
away for several weeks. A short journey will surely put me 
right. 

/ufy z. Home again. I am cured. I have had, moreover, 
a delightful holiday. I visited Mont-Saint-Michel, which I 
didn’t know. 

What a vision one gets, arriving at Avranches as I did, 
towards dusk! The town lies on a slope, and I was taken 
into the public garden, at the end of the city. A cry of astonish¬ 
ment broke from me. An immense bay stretched before me, 
as far as eye could see, between spreading coasts that vanished 
in distant mist; and in the midst of this vast, yellow bay, 
under a gleaming, golden sky, a strange hill, sombre and peaked, 
thrust up in the midst of the sands. The sun had just sunk, 
and on a horizon still riotous with colour was etched the outline 
of this fantastic rock that bore on its summit a fantastic monu¬ 
ment. 

At daybreak I went out to it The tide was low, as on the 
evening before, and as I drew near it, the miraculous abbey 
grew in height before my eyes. After several hours’ walking 
I reached the monstrous pile of stones that supports the little 
dty dominated by the great churdi. I clambered up the steep, 
narrow street, 1 entered the most wonderful Gothic dwelling 
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made for God on this earth, as vast as a town, with innumerable 
low rooms hollowed out under the vaults, and high galleries 
slung over slender columns. I entered this gigantic granite 
jewel, as delicate as a piece of lace, pierced everywhere by towers 
and airy belfries where twisting stairways climb, towers that, 
into the blue sky of day, the dark sky of night, lift strange 
heads bristling with gargoyles, devils, fantastic beasts and 
monstrous flowers, and are linked together by slender, carved 
arches. 

When I stood on the top 1 said to the monk who accom¬ 
panied me: “ What a glorious place you have here 

Father 1 ” 

“ We get strong winds," he answered, and we fell into talk 
as we watched the incoming sea run over the sand and cover 
it with a steel cuirass. 

The monk told me stories, all the old stories of this place, 
legends, always legends. 

One of them particularly impressed me. The people of the 
district, those who lived on the Mount, declared that at niglit 
they heard voices on the sands, followed by the bleating of 
two she-goats, one that called loudly and one softly. Un¬ 
believers insisted that it was the crying of sea birds which some¬ 
times sound like bleatings, sometimes like human lamentations; 
but benighted fishermen swore that they had met an old shep¬ 
herd wandering on the dunes, between two tides, round the 
little town flung so far out of the world. No one ever saw 
the head, hidden in his cloak: he led behind him a goat with 
the face of a man and a she-goat with the face of a woman, both 
with long white hair and speaking incessantly, disputing in an 
unknown tongue, then abruptly ceasing to cry, and bleating 
with all their force. 

“ Do you believe it ? ” I asked the monk. 

He murmured: " I don’t know.” 

" If,” I went on, " there existed on the earth beings other 
than ourselves, why have we not long ago learned to know 
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them; why have you yourself not seen them ? Why have I 
not seen tliem myself ? ” 

He answered : “ Do we see the hundred-thousandth part of 
all that exists f Think, there's the wind, the greatest force in 
nature,' which throws down men, shatters buildings, uproots 
trees, stits up the sea into watery mountains, destroys cliffs 
and tosses the tall ships against the shore, the wind that kills, 
whistles, groans, roars—have you seen it, can you see it? 
Nevertheless, it exists.” 

Before his simple reasoning I fell silent. This man was 
either a seer or a fool. 1 should not have cared to say which; 
but I held my peace. What he had said, I had often thought. 

July 3 . I slept badly ; there must be a feverish inhuence 
at work here, for my coachman suffers from tile same trouble 
as myself. When I came home yesterday, I noticed his strange 
pallor. 

" What’s the matter with you, Jean ? ” I demanded. 

“ I can’t rest these days, sir; I’m burning the candle at 
both ends. Since you went away, sir, 1 haven’t been able to 
throw it off.” 

The other servants are all right, however, but I am terrified 
of getting caught by it again. 

July 4 . It has surely caught me again. My old nightmares 
have come back. Last night I felt someone crouching on me, 
his mouth on mine, drinking my life between my lips. Yes, 
he sucked it from my throat like a leech. Then he rose from 
me, replete, and 1 awoke, so mangled, bruised, enfeebled, that 
I could not move. If this goes on for many days more, I shall 
certainly go away again. 

July 5 . Have I lost my reason ? What happened last night 
la so strange that my head reels when I think of it. 

1 had locked my door, as I do now every evening; tiien. 
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feeling thirsty, I drank halt a glass of water and I happened to 
noiice that my carafe was filled up right to its crystal stopper. 

I lay down after this and fell into one of my dreadful slumbers, 
from which I was jerked about two hours later by a shock 
more frightful than any of the others. 

Imagine a man murdered in his sleep, who wakes with a 
knife through his lung, with the death-rattle in his throat, 
covered with blood, unable to breathe, and on the point of 
death, understanding nothing—there you have it. 

When I finally recovered my sanity, I was thirsty again; 
1 lit a candle and went towards the table where I had placed my 
carafe. 1 lifted it and held it over my glass; not a drop ran 
out. It was empty 1 It was completely empty. At first, I 
simply didn’t understand; then all at once a frightful rush of 
emotion so overwhelmed me that I was forced to sit down, or 
rather, fell into a chair 1 Then I leaped up again and looked 
round me! Then I sat down again, lost in surprise and fear, 
in front of the transparent crystal. I gazed at it with a fixed 
stare, seeking an answer to the riddle. My hands were trem¬ 
bling. Had someone drunk the water ? WTio ? I ? It 
must have been me. Who could it have been but me ? So I 
was a somnambulist, all unaware I was living the mysterious 
double life that raises the doubt whether there be not two 
selves in us, or whether, in moments when the spirit lies un¬ 
conscious, an alien being, unknowable and unseen, inhabits 
the captive body that obeys this other as it obeys us, more 
readily than it obeys us. 

Ah, who can understand my frightful agony ^ Who can 
understand the feelings of a sane-minded, educated, thoroughly 
rational man, staring in abject terror through the glass of his 
carafe, where the water has disappeared while he slept I 
remained there until daylight, not daring to go back to bed. 

July 6. I am going mad. My carafe was emptied again 
last night—or rather, I emptied it. 
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But is it I ? Is it I ? Who can it be ? Who ? Oh, my 
God I Am I going mad ? Who will save me ? 

July 10 . I have just had an astonishing proof. Usten 1 

On the 6 th of July, before .lying down in bed, I placed on 
my table wine, milk, water, bread and strawberries. 

Someone dfank—I drank—all the water, and a little of the 
milk. Neither the wine, nor the bread, nor the strawberries 
were touched. 

On the 7 tli of July, I made the same experiment and got 
the same result. 

On the 8 th of July, I left out the water and the milk. Nothing 
was touched. 

Finally, on the yth of July, I placed only the water and milk 
on my table, taking care to wrap the carafes in white muslin 
cloths and to tie down the stoppers. Then I rubbed my lips, 
my beard and my hands with a charcoal pencil and lay down. 

The usual overpowering sleep seized me, follow^ shortly 
by the frightful wakening. I had not moved, my bed-clothes 
themselves bore no marks. I rushed towards my table. The 
cloths wrapped round the botdes remained spotless. I untied 
the cords, shaking with fear. All the water had been drunk 1 
All the milk had been drunk 1 Oh, my God 1 . . . 

I am leaving for Paris at once. 

July 13 . Paris. I suppose I lost my head during the last 
few days ! I must have been the sport of my disordered im- 
aginadon, unless I really am a somnambulist or have fallen under 
one of those indubitable but hitherto inexplicable influences 
that we call suggesdons. However that may be, my disorder 
came very near to lunacy, and twenty-four hours in Paris have 
been enough to restore my balance. 

Yesterday, after doing some errands and paying some visits, 
which breathed new life into my soul, 1 ended my evening 
at the Th65tre Franpiis. They were presenting a play by the 
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younger Dumas; and his alert, forceful intelligence completed 
my cure. There can be no doubt that loneliness is dangerous 
to active minds. We need round us men who think and talk. 
When we live alone for long periods, we people the void with 
phantoms. 

I returned to the hotel in higli spirits, w.ilking along the 
boulevards. Amid the jostling of die crowd, 1 thought ironi¬ 
cally on my terrors, on my hallucinations of a week ago, when 
I had believed, yes, believed that an invisible being dwelt in 
my body. How weak and shaken and speedily unbalanced are 
our brains immediately they are confronted by a tiny incom¬ 
prehensible fact I 

Instead of concluding by simply saying; “ I do not under¬ 
stand, because the cause eludes me,” at once we imagine frighten¬ 
ing mysteries and supernatural powers. 

Julyn. Fete de la Rdpuhlique. I walked through the streets. 
Tile rockets and the flags filled me with a childish joy. At the 
same time, it is very silly to be joyous on a set day by order of 
the government. The mob is an imbecile herd, sometimes 
stupidly patient, sometimes violently rebellious. You say to 
it: “Enjoy yourself,” and it enjoys itself. You say to it: 
" Go and fight your neighbour.” It goes to fight. You say 
to it: “ Vote for the Emperor.” It votes for the Emperor. 
Then you say to it: “ Vote for the Republic.” And it votes 
for the Republic. 

Its rulers are as besotted; but instead of obeying men they 
obey principles, which can only be half-baked, sterile and felse 
by the very fact that they are principles, that is to say, ideas 
reputed certain and immutable, in this world where nothing 
is sure, since light and sound are both illusions. 

July i6. Yesteiday 1 saw things that have profoundly dis¬ 
turbed me. 

I dined with my cousin, Mme Sabld, whose husband com- 
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mands the 76 th Light Horse at Limoges. At her house I met 
two young women, one of whom has married a doctor, Dr. 
Parent, who devotes himself largely to nervous illnesses and 
, the extraordinary discoveries that are the outcome of the recent 
experiments in hypnotism and suggestion. 

He told us at length about the amazing results obtained by 
English scientists and by the doctors of the Nancy school. 

The facts that he put forward struck me as so fantastic tliat 
I confessed myself utterly incredulous. 

“ We are,” he declared, “ on the point of discovering one of 
the most important secrets of Nature, I mean one of the most 
important secrets of this earth; for tliere are certainly others 
as important, away yonder, in the stars. Since man began to 
think, since he learned to express and record his thoughts, he 
has felt the almost impalpable touch of a mystery impenetrable 
by his clumsy and imperfect senses, and he has tried to supple¬ 
ment the impotence of his organic powers by the force of his 
intelligence. While this intelligence was still in a rudimentary 
stage, this haunting sense of invisible phenomena clotlied itself 
in crudely terrifying forms. Thus are bom popular theories 
of the supernatural, the legends of wandering spirits, hiiries, 
gnomes, ghosts. I’ll add the God-myth itself, since our con¬ 
ceptions of the artificer-creator, to whatever religion they 
belong, are really the most uninspired, the most unintelligent, 
the most inacceptable products of the fear-clouded brain of 
human beings. Nothing is truer than that saying of Voltaire’s: 

' Cod has made man in His image, but man has retorted upon 
Him in kind.’ 

“ But for a little over a century we have had glimpse of a 
new knowledge. Mesmer and others have set our feet on a 
fresh path, and, more specially during the last four or five 
years, we have really reached surprising results.” 

My cousin, as incredulous as I, smiled. Dr. Parent said to 
!ier: “ Shall I try to put you to sleep, Madame I ” 

" Yes, do.” 
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She seated herself in an arm-chair, and he looked fixedly 
into her eyes, as if he were trying to fascinate her. As for 
me, I felt suddenly uneasy: my heart thumped, ray throat 
contracted. I saw Mme Sabld’s eyes grow heavy, her mouth 
twitch, her bosom rise and fall with her quick breathing. 

Within ten minutes she was asleep. 

“ Go behind her,” said the doctor. 

I seated myself behind her. He put a visiting-card in her 
hands and said to her: " Here is a looking-glass; what can 
you see in it ? ” 

“ I see ray cousin,” she answered. 

" What is he doing ? ” 

“ He is twisting his moustache.” 

“ And now ? ” 

“ He is drawing a photograph from his pocket.” 

“ Whose photograph is it ? ” 

" His own.” 

She was right 1 And this photograph had been sent me at 
my hotel only that very evening. 

“ What is he doing in the photograph” 

” He is standing, with his hat in his hand.” 

Evidently she saw, in this card, this piece of white paste¬ 
board, as she would have seen in a glass. 

The young women, terrified, cried: “ Stop, stop, stop 1 ” 

But the doctor said authoritatively: “ You will get up to¬ 
morrow at eight o’clock; then you will call on your cousin 
at his hotel and you will beg him to lend you five thousand 
francs that your husband has told you to get and will ask you 
for on his next leave.” 

Then he woke her up. 

On my way back to the hotel, I thought about this curious 
stance, and I was assailed by doubts, not of the absolutely un¬ 
impeachable good faith of my cousin, whom since our child¬ 
hood I had looked upon as my sister, but of the possibility of 
trickery on the doctor’s part. Had he concealed a looking-glass 
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in his hand and held it before the slumbering young woman 
with his visiting-card? Professional conjurers do things as 
strange. 

I had reached the hotel by now and I went to bed. 

This morning, about half-past eight, I was roused by my 
man, who said to me: 

" Mme Sabli wishes to speak to you at once, sir.” 

I got hurriedly into my clodies and had her shown in. 

She seated herself, very agitated, her eyes downcast, and, 
without lifting her veil, said : 

“ I have a great favour to ask you, my dear cousin.” 

“ What is it, my dear ? ” 

" I hate to ask it of you, and yet I must. 1 need, desper¬ 
ately, five thousand francs.” 

“ You ? ” 

“ Yes, I, or rather my husband, who has told me to get it.” 

I was so astounded that I stammered as 1 answered her. 
I wondered whether she and Dr. Parent were not actually 
making fun of me, whether it weren’t a little comedy they had 
prepared beforehand and were acting very well. 

But as I watched her closely my doubts vanished entirely. 
The whole afifair was so distasteful to her that she was shaking 
with anguish, and I saw that her throat was quivering with sobs. 

I knew that she was very rich and I added ; 

“ What 1 do you mean to say that your husband can’t call 
on five thousand francs I Come, think. Are you sure he 
told you to ask me for it ? ” 

She hesitated for a few moments as if she were making a 
tremendous effort to search her memory, then she answered ; 

” Yes . . . yes. . . . I’m quite sure.” 

“ Has he written to you ? ” 

She hesiuted again, reflecting. I guessed at the tortured 
striving of her mind. She didn’t know. She only knew that 
she had to borrow five thousand francs from me for her husband. 
Then she plucked up courage to lie. 
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“ Yes, he has written to me.” 

" But when ! You didn’t speak to me about it yesterday.” 

" I got his letter this morning.’ 

“ Can you let me see it ? ” 

“ No ... no ... no ... it is very intimate . . . too 
personal. . . . I’ve . . . I’ve burned it.” 

“ Your husband must be in debt, tlien.” 

Again she hesitated, then answered : 

“ I don’t know.” 

I told her abruptly; 

" The fact is I can’t lay my hands on five thousand francs 
at the moment, my dear.” 

A kind of agonised wail broke from her. 

“ Oh, I implore you, I implore you, get it for me.” 

She grew dreadfully excited, clasping her hands as if she 
were praying to me. The tone of her voice changed as I 
listened: she wept, stammering, tom with grief, goaded by 
the irresistible command that had been laid on her. 

" Oh, I implore you to get it.. . . If you knew how un¬ 
happy I am I . . . I must have it to-day.” 

I took pity on her. 

“ You shall have it at once, I promise you.” 

“ Thank you, thank you,” she cried. “ How kind you are 1 ” 

" Do you remember,” I went on, " what happened at your 
house yesterday evening f ” 

" Yes.” 

" Do you remember that Dr. Parent put you to sleep ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

"Very well, he ordered you to come this morning and 
borrow five thousand francs from me, and you are now obeying 
the su^estion." 

She considered this for a moment and answered: 

" Because my husband wants it.” 

r spent an hour trying to convince her, but I could not do so. 

When she left, I ran to the doctor’s house. He was just 
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going ouf, and he listened to me with a smile. Then he 
said: 

“ Now do you believe f ” 

" I must.” 

*■ Let’s go and call on your cousin.” . 

She was already asleep on a day-bed, overwhelmed with 
weariness. The doctor felt her pulse, and looked at her for 
some time, one hand lifted towards her eyes, that slowly closed 
under the irresistible compulsion of his magnetic force. 

When she was asleep: 

" Your husband has no further need for five thousand franca. 
You will forget that you begged your cousin to lend it to you, 
and if he speaks to you about it, you will not undersUnd." 

Then he woke her up. I drew a note-case from my pocket. 

“ Here is what you asked me for this morning, my dear.” 

She was so dumbfounded that I dared not press the matter. 

I did, however, try to rouse her memory, but she denied it 
fiercely, thought I was making fun of her and at last was almost 
ingry. 

Back at the hotel. The experience has disturbed me so 
arofoundly that I could not eat lunch. 

■/u/y 19 . I have told several people about this adventure 
and been laughed at for my pains. I don’t know what to 
think now. The wise man says: Perhaps ? 

July at. I dined at Bougival, then I spent the evening at 
the rowing-club dance. There’s no doubt that everything is 
a question of places and persons. To believe in the super¬ 
natural in the island of Grenouillire would be the height of 
folly ... but at the top of Mont-Saint-Michd ? ... in the 
Indies? We are frightfijly inBuenoed by our surroundings. 

I am going home next week. 

July JO. 1 have been home since yesterday. All is well. 
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August 2 . Notliing fresh. TJie weather has been glorious. 

I spend my days watching the Seine run past. 

August 4 . The servants are quarrelling among themselves. 
They declare that someone breaks the glasses in the cupboard 
at night. My man blames the cook, who blames the housemaid, 
who blames the other two. Who is the culprit.^ It would 
rake a mighty clever man to find out. 

August 6. This time, I am not mad. I’ve seen . . . I’ve 
seen . . . Tve seen. ... I can doubt no more. . . . I’ve 
seen. ... I’m still cold to my bones. . . still terrified to the 
manow. . . . I’ve seen ! . . . 

At two o’clock, in broad daylight, I was walking in my 
rose-garden . . . between the autumn roses, that are just 
coming out. 

As I paused to look at a Giant des BataUUs^ which bore three 
superb flowers, I saw, I distinedy saw, right under my eye, 
the stem of one of these roses bend as if an invisible hand had 
twisted it, then break as if the hand had plucked it. Then the 
flower rose, describing in the air the curve that an arm would 
have made carrying it towards a mouth, and it hung suspended 
in the clear air, quite alone, modonless, a terrifying scarlet 
splash three paces from my eyes. 

I lost my head and flung myself on it, grasping at it. My 
fingers closed on nothing: it had disappeared. Then I was 
filled with a savage rage against myself; a rational, serious- 
minded man simply does not have such hallucinations. 

But was it really an haJludnation ? I turned round to look 
for the Bower and found it immediately under the bushy fust 
been broken off and lying between the two roses that still 
remained on the branch. 

Then 1 went back to the house, my senses reeling: for I 
am sure now, sure as I am that day follows night, that there 
lives at my side an invisible being who feeds on milk and 
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water, who can touch things, take iliem, move them from one 
place to another, is endowed therefore with a material nature, 
though imperceptible to our senses, and lives beside me, under 
my roof. . . . 

August 7 . I slept quietly. He has drunk the water from 
my carafe, but he did not disturb my sleep. 

I wonder if I am mad. Sometimes as I walk in the blazing 
sunshine along the river-bank, I am filled with doubts of my 
sanity, not the vague doubts I have been feeling, but precise 
and uncompromising doubts. I have seen madmen; I have 
known men who were intelligent, lucid, even exceptionally 
clear-headed in everything in life but on one point. They 
talked quite clearly, easily, and profoundly about everything, 
until suddenly their mind ran on to the rocks of their madness 
and was there rent in pieces, strewn to the winds and foundered 
in the fearful raging sea, filled with surging waves, fogs, squalls, 
that we call “ insanity.” 

I should certainly think myself mad, absolutely mad, if I 
were not conscious, if I were not perfectly aware of my state of 
mind, if I did not plumb and analyse it with such complete 
clearness. I can then be no worse than a sane man troubled 
with hallucinations. There must be some unknown disturb¬ 
ance in my brain, One of those disturbances that modem 
physiologists are trying to observe and elucidate; and this 
disturbance has opened a deep gulf in my mind, in the orderly 
and logical working of my thoughts. Similar phenomena take 
place in a dream that drags us through the most unreal phantas¬ 
magoria without surprising us, b^use the mechanism of 
judgment, the controlling censor, is asleep, while the imagina¬ 
tive faculty wakes and works. Can one of the invisible strings 
that control my mental keyboard have become muted ? 

Sometimes, after an accident, a man loses his power to 
remember proper names, or verbs, or figures, or only dates. 
The localisation of all the different faculties of the mind is now 
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proved. Is there anything surprising, therefore, in the idea 
that my power of examining the unreality of certain hallucina¬ 
tions has ceased to function in my brain just now ? 

I thought of all this as I walked by the side of the water. 
The sunlight Hung a mantle of light across the river, clothing 
the earth with beauty, filling my thoughts with love of life, of 
the swallows whose swift flight is a joy to my eyes, of the 
riverside grasses whose whisper contents ray ears. 

Little by little, however, I fell prey to an inexplicable un¬ 
easiness. I felt as though some force, an occult force, were 
paralysing my movements, halting me, hindering me from going 
further, calling me back. 1 felt such an unhappy impulse to 
turn back as one feels when a beloved person has been left at 
home ill and one is possessed by a foreboding (hat the illness 
has taken a turn for the worse. 

So, in spite of myself, 1 turned back, sure that I should find 
bad news waiting in my house, a letter or a telegram. There 
was nothing; and I was left more surprised and uneasy than 
if 1 had had yet another fantastic vision. 

August 8 . Yesterday I spent a frightful night. He did not 
manifest lumself again, but 1 feel him near me, spying on me, 
watching me, penetrating me, dominating me, more to be feared 
when he hides himself thus than if he gave notice of his constant, 
invisible presence by supernatural phenomena. 

However, I slept. 

August 9 . Nothing, but I am afraid. 

August 10 . Nothing; what will happen to-morrow ? 

August 11 . Still nothing: I can’t remain in my home any 
longer, with tltis tear and these thoughts in my mind : I shall 
go away. 
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August 12. Ten o’clock in the evening. I have been 
■vanting to go away all day. I can’t. I have been wanting 
to carry out the easy, simple act that will set me free—go out 
—get into my carriage to go to Rouen—I can’t. Why ? 

August 13. Under the affliction of certain maladies, all the 
•esources of one's physical being seem crushed, all one’s energy 
sthausted, one’s muscles relaxed, one’s bones grown as soft as 
lesh and one’s flesh turned to water. In a strange and wretched 
fashion I suffer all these pains in my spiritual being. I have no 
strength, no courage, no control over myself, no power even 
to summon up my will. I can no longer will; but someone 
wills for me—and I obey. 

August 14. I am lost. Someone has taken possession of 
my soul and is master of it; someone orders all my acts, all 
my movements, all my thoughts. I am no longer anything 
in myself, I am only a specutor, enslaved, and terrified by all 
the things I do. I wish to go out. I cannot. He does not 
wish it; and I remain, dazed, trembling, in the arm-chair where 
he keeps me seated. I desire no more than to get up, to raise 
myself, so that I can think I am master of myself again. I 
can’t do it. I am riveted to my seat; and my seat is fast to 
the ground, in such fashion that no force could lift us. 

Then, ail at once, I must, must, must go to the bottom of 
my garden and pick strawberries and eat them. Oh, my 
God 1 my God 1 my God I Is there a God } If there is one, 
deliver me, save me, help me I Pardon me 1 Pity me 1 Have 
mercy on me I How I suffer 1 How I am tortured 1 How 
terrible this is I 

August 15. Think how my poor cousin was possessed and 
overmastered when she came to borrow five thousattd franca 
from me. She submitted to an alien will that had entered into 
her, as if it were another soul, a paiasitic, tyrannical soul. Is 
the world coming to an end ? 
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But what is this being, this invisible being who is ruling me ? 
This unknowable creature, this wanderer from a supernatural race. 

So Unseen Ones exist? Then why is it that since the 
world began they have never manifested themselves unmis¬ 
takably, as tliey do to me now ? I have never read of anything 
like the things that are happening under my roof. If I could 
only leave it, if I could go away, fly far away and return no more, 
I should be saved, but I can't. 

August i6. To-day I was able to escape for two hours* 
like a prisoner who finds the door of his cell accidentally left 
open. I felt that I was suddenly set free, that he had with¬ 
drawn himself. I ordered the horses to be put in the carriage 
as quickly as possible and I readied Rouen. Oh, what a joy 
it was to find myself able to tell a man : “ Go to Rouen,” and 
be obeyed 1 

I stopped at the library and I asked them to lend me the 
long treatise of Dr. Hermann Herestauss on the unseen in¬ 
habitants of the antique and modem worlds. 

Then, just as I was getting back into my carriage, with the 
words, ” To the station,” on my lips, I shouted—I didn’t 
speak, I shouted—in a voice so loud that the passeis-by turned 
round: “ Home,” and I fell, overwhelmed with misery, on 
to the cushions of my carriage. He had found me again and 
taken possession once more. 

August 17, What a night 1 what a night I Nevertheless 
it seems to me that I ought to congratulate myself. I read 
until one o'clock in the morning. Hermann Herestauss, a 
doctor of philosophy and theogony, has written an account 
of all the invisible beings who wander among men or have 
been imagined by men’s minds. He describes thear origins, 
their dojnains, their power. But none of them is the least like 
the being who haunts me. It is as if man, since he began to 
think, has had a foreboding vision of some new being, mightier 
than himself, who shall succeed him in this world; and, in his 
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terror, feeling him draw near, and unable to guess at the nature 
of this master, he has created all the fantastic crowd of occult 
beings, dim phantoms bom of fear. 

Well, I read until one o’clock and then I seated myself near 
my open window to cool my head and my thoughts in the 
gentle air of night. 

It was fine and warm. In other days how 1 should have 
loved such a night! 

No moon. The stars trembled and glittered in the black 
depths of the sky. Who dwells in these worlds? What 
forms of life, what living creatures, what animals or plants 
do they hold ? What more than we do the thinkers in those 
far-off universes know ? What more can they do than we ? 
What do they see that we do not know of? Perhaps one of 
them, some day or other, will cross the gulf of space and appear 
on our earth to conquer it, just as in olden days the Normans 
crossed the sea to subdue weaker nations. 

We are so infirm, so defenceless, so ignorant, so small, on 
this grain of dust that revolves and crumbles in a drop of water. 

So dreaming, I fell asleep, in the fresh evening air. 

I slept for about forty minutes and opened my eyes again 
without moving, roused by I know not what vague and strange 
emotions. At first I saw nothing, then all at once 1 thought 
that the page of a book lying open on my table had turned 
over of itself. Not a breath of air came in at the window. I 
was surprised and I sat waiting. About four minutes later, 
I saw, I saw, yes, I saw with my own eyes another page come 
up and turn back on the preceding one, as if a finger had folded 
it back. My arm-chair was empty, seemed empty; but I 
realised diat he was there, he, sitting in my place and reading. 
In one wild spring, like a maddened beast springing on his 
traits, I crossed the room to seize him, crush him, kill him. 
But before I had reached it my seat turned right over as if he 
had fied before me ... ray table rocked, my lamp fell and was 
extinguished, and my window slammed shut as if I had sur- 
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prised a malefactor who had flung himself out into the darkness, 
tugging at the sashes with all his force. 

So he had run away; he had been afraid, afraid of me, me ! 
Then . . . then . . . to-morrow ... or the day after . . . 
or some day ... I should be able to get him between my 
fingers, and crush him against the ground. Don’t dogs some¬ 
times bite and fly at their masters’ throats } 

Auguit 18. I've been thinking things over all day. Oh, 
yes, rU obey him, satisfy his impulses, do his will, make myself 
humble, submissive, servile. He is the stronger. But an hour 
will come. . . . 

August 19. I know now. ... I know. ... I know all I 
I have just read the following in the Rtvue du Monde Sciemifique ; 
“ A strange piece of news reaches us from Rio de Janeiro. 
Madness, an epidemic of madness, comparable to the con¬ 
tagious outbursts of dementia that attacked the peoples of 
Europe in the Middle Ages, is raging at this day in the 
district of San Paulo. The distracted inhabitants ate leaving 
their houses, deserting their villages, abandoning their fields, 
declaring themselves to be pursued, possessed and ordered 
about like a human herd by certain invisible but tangible 
beings, vampites of some kind, who feed on their vitality 
while they sleep, in addition to drinking milk and water, 
while not, apparendy, touching any other form of food. 

“ Professor Don Pedro Henriquez, accompanied by 
several medical authorities, has set out for the district of 
San Paulo, to study on the spot the origins and the forms 
taken by this surprising madness, and to suggest to the 
Emperor such measures as appear to him most likely to 
restore the delirious inhabitants to sanity.” 

Ah 1 I remember, I remember the lovely Brazilian three- 
master that sailed past my windows on the 8th of last May, op 
her way up the ^ne. I thought her such a bonny, white, 
gay boat. The Being was on board her, come firom over the 
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sea, where his race is bom. He saw me. He saw my house, 
white like the ship, and he jumped from the vessel to the bank. 
Oh, my God I 

Now I know, I understand. The reign of man is at an end. 

He is here, whom the dawning fears of primitive peoples 
taught them to dread. He who was exorcised by troubled 
priests, evoked in the darkness of night by wizards who yet 
never saw him materialise, to whom the foreboding vision of 
the temporary masters of this world lent all the monstrous or 
gracious forms of gnomes, spirits, jinns, fairies and hobgoblins. 
Primitive terror visualised him in the crudest forms; later 
wiser men have seen him more clearly. Mesmer foresaw him, 
and it is ten years since doctors made the most exact inquiries 
into the nature of his power, even before he exercised it himself. 
They have been making a plaything of this weapon of the new 
God, this imposition of a mysterious will on the enslaved soul 
of man. They called it magnesdsm, hypnotism, suggestion 
. . . anything you like. I have seen them amusing themselves 
with this horrible power like foolish children. Woe to usl 
Woe to man! He is here . . . the . . . the . . . what is his 
name ? ... the ... it seems as if he were shouting his name 
in my ear, and I cannot hear it. . .the. . .yes. . .he is shout¬ 
ing it. . . . lam listening. ... I can’t hear . . . again, tell me 

again . . . the . . . Horla-I heard ... the Horla ... it 

is he . . . the Horla ... he is here 1 
Ah, the vulture ate the dove, the wolf ate the sheep; the 
lion devoured the sharp-homed buffalo; man slew the lion 
with arrow, spear and gun; but the Horla will make of man 
what we have made of the horse and the cow: his thing, his 
servant and his food, by the mere force of his will. Woe to us I 
But sometimes the beast rebels and kills his tamer ... I 
too want ... I could . . . but I must know him, touch him, 
see him. Scientists say that the eye of the beast is not like ours 
and does not see as ours does. . . . And my eye fails to show 
me this new-comer who is oppressing me. 
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Why ? Oh, the words of the monk of Mont-Saint-Michel 
come to my mind ; “ Do we see the hundred-thousandth part 
of all that exists ? Think, there’s the wind, the greatest force 
in Nature, which tlirows down men, shatters buildings, up¬ 
roots trees, stirs up the sea into watery mountains, destroys 
cliffs and tosses the tall ships against the shore, the wind that 
kills, whistles, groans, roars—have you seen it, can you see it ? 
Nevertheless, it exists.” 

And I considered further; my eye is so weak, so imperfect, 
that it does not distinguish even solid bodies if they are trans¬ 
parent as glass is. If a looking-glass that has no foil backing 
bars my path, I hurl myself against it as a bird that has got into 
a room breaks its head on the window-pane. How many 
other things deceive and mislead my eye f Then what is there 
surprising in its failure to see a new body that offers no resistance 
to tile passage of light ? 

A new being 1 why not ! He must assuredly come 1 why 
should we be the last ? Why is he not seen of our eyes as are 
all the beings created before us ? Because his form is nearer 
perfection, his body finer and completer than ours—ours, 
which is so weak, so clumsily conceived, encumbered by organs 
always tired, always strained like a too complex mechanism, 
which lives like a vegetable or a beast, drawing its substance 
painfully from the air, herbs and meat, a living machine subject 
to sickness, deformity and corruption, drawing its breath in 
pain, ill-regulated, simple and fantastic, ingeniously ill-made, 
clumsily and delicately erected, the mere rough sketch of a 
being who might become intelligent and noble. 

There have been so few kinds created in the world, from the 
bivalve to man. Why not one more, when we reach the end 
of the period of time that separates each successive appearance 
of a species from that which appeared before it ? 

Why not one more ? Why not also new kinds of- trees 
bearing monstrous flowers, blazing with colour and filling all 
the country-side with their perfume f Why not other elements 
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than fire, air, earth and water ? Tiiere are four, only four 
sources of our being 1 How scanty! Why not forty, four 
hundred, four thousand ? How poor, niggardly and brutish 
is life 1 grudgingly given, meanly conceived, stupidly executed. 
Consider the grace of the elephant, the hippopotamus 1 The 
elegance of the camel! 

You bid me consider the butterfly I a winged flower 1 I 
can imagine one vast as a hundred worlds, with wings for 
whose shape, beauty, colour, and sweep 1 cannot find any words. 
But I see it. . .it goes from star to star, refreshing and perfum¬ 
ing them with the soft, gracious wind of its passing. And the 
people of the upper air watch it pass, in an ecstasy of joy 1 

What is the matter with me ? It is he, he, the Horla, who is 
haunting me, filling my head with these absurdities I He is 
in me, he has become my soul; I will kill him. 

August 19. 1 will kill him. I have seen him 1 I was 
sitting at my table yesterday evening, pretending to be absorbed 
in writitig. I knew well that he would come and prowl round 
me, very close to me, so close that I might be able to touch him, 
seize him, perhaps f And tlien 1 . . . then, I should be filled 
with the strength of desperation; I should have hands, knees, 
chest, face, teeth to strangle him, prush him, tear him, rend him. 

With every sense quiveringly alert, I watched for him. 

1 had lit both my lamps and the eight candles on my chimney- 
piece, as if I thought I should be more likely to discover him 
by this bright light. 

In front of me was my bed, an old oak four-poster; on my 
right, the fireplace; on my left, my door carefully shut, after 
I had left it open for a long time to attract him ; behind me, a 
very tall cupboard with a mirror front, which I used every day 
to shave and dress by, and in which I always looked at myself 
from head to foot whenever I passed in front of it. 

Well, I pretended to write to deceive him, because he was 
spying on me too; and, all at once, I felt, I was certain, that 
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he was reading over my shoulder, that he was there, his breath 
on my ear. 

I stood up, my hand outstretched, and turned round, so 
quickly that I almost fell.. What do you think .^ ... the room 
was as light as day, and I could not see myself in my looking-, 
glass! It was empty, transparent, deep, filled with light 1 
I was not reflected in it. . . and I was standing in front of it. 
I could see the wide limpid expanse of glass from top to bottom. 
And I stared at it with a distraught gaze; I dared not step 
forward, I dated not move; nevertheless 1 felt that he was there, 
whose immaterial body had swallowed up my reflection, but 
that he would elude me still. 

How frightened I was I A moment later my reflection 
began to appear in the depths of the looking-glass, in a sort of 
mist, as if I were looking at it through water; this water seemed 
to flow from left to right, slowly, so that moment by moment 
my reflection emerged more distinctly. It was like the passing 
of an eclipse. The thing that was concealing me appeared to 
possess no sharply defined outlines, but a kind of transparent 
opacity that gradually cleared. 

At last I could see myself from head to foot, just as I saw 
myself every day when 1 looked in the glass. 

I had seen him I The horror of it is still on me, making me 
shudder. 

Auguit 20. Kill him—but how, since I cannot touch him } 
Poison? But he would see me put it in the water; and 
besides, would out poisons affect an immaterial body? No 
... no, they certainly would not. . . . Then how ? . . . how ? 

August It. I have sent for a locksmith from Rouen, and 
ordered him to fit my room with iron shutters, such as they 
have in certain hotels in Paris, to keep out robbers. He is to 
make me, also, a similar sort of door. Every one thinks me a' 
coward, but much I care for that 1 
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Stptemier to. Rouen, HAtel Continental. It is done . . . 
it is done . . . but is he dead ? My brain reels with what I 
have seen. 

Yesterday the locksmitli put up my iron shutters and 
my iron door, and I left everything open until midnight, 
although it began to get cold. 

All at once I felt his presence, and I was filled with joy, a 
mad joy. I rose slowly to my feet, and walked about the 
room for a long lime, so that he should suspect nothing; 
then I took off my boots and carelessly drew on my slippers; 
then I closed my iron shutters, and, sauntering back towards 
the door, I double-locked it too. Then I walked back to the 
window and secured it with a padlock, putting the key in my 
pocket. 

Suddenly I realised that he was prowling anxiously round 
me, he was afraid now, and commanding me to open them for 
him. I almost yielded: 1 did not yield but, leaning on the 
door, I set it ajar, just wide enough for me to slip out backwards; 
and as I am very tall my head touched the lintel. I was sure 
that he could not have got out and I shut him in, alone, all 
alone. Thank God ! I had him I Then I ran downstairs; 
in the drawing-room which is under my room, I took both 
my lamps and emptied the oil all over the carpet and the fur¬ 
niture, everything; then I set it on fire and I fled after having 
double-locked the main door. 

And I went and hid myself at the bottom of ray garden, in a 
grove of laurels. How long it took, how long ! Everything 
was dark, silent, still; not a breath of air, not a star, mountains 
of unseen clouds that lay heavily, how heavily, on my spirit. 

I kept my gaze fixed on my house, and waited. How long 
it took I I was beginning to think that the fire had died out 
of itself, or that he. He, had put it out, when one of the lower 
windows fell in under the fierce breath of the fire and a flame, 
a great red and yellow flame, a long, curling, caressing flame, 
leaped up the white wall and pressed its kiss on the roof itself. 
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A flood of light poured over trees, branches, leaves, and with 
that a shudder, a shudder of fear, ran through them. The 
birds woke; a dog howled ; I thought the dawn was at hand. 
In a moment two more windows burst into flame and I saw that 
the lower half of my house was now one frightful furnace^ 
But a cry, a friglitful, piercing, agonised cry, a woman’s cry, 
stabbed the night, and two skylights opened. I had forgotten 
my servants. I saw their distraught faces and their wildly 
waving arms. . . . 

'^I’hcn, frantic with horror, I began to run towards the village, 
sliouting: “ Help! help! fire ! fire ! ” I met people already 
on their way to the house and I turned back with them to look 

at it. 

By now the house was no more than a horrible and magni¬ 
ficent funeral pyre, a monstrous pyre lighting up the whole 
earth, a pyre that was consuming men, and consuming Him, 
Him, my prisoner, the new Being, the new Master, the Horla I 

The whole roof fell in with a sudden crash, and a volcano 
of flames leaped to the sky. Through all the windows open 
on the furnace, I saw the fiery vat, and I reflected that he was 
there, in this oven, dead. . . . 

Dead ? Perhaps ? . . . His body ^ Perhaps that body 
through which light fell could not be destroyed by the methods 
that kill our bodies ? 

Suppose he is not dead .^ . . . Perhaps only time has power 
over the Invisible and Dreadful One. Why should this trans¬ 
parent, unknowable body, this body of the spirit, fear sickness, 
wounds, infirmity, premature destruction ? 

Premature destruction ? The source of all human dread 1 
After man, die Horla. After him who can die any day, any 
hour, any moment, by accidents of all kinds, comes he who 
can only die in his appointed day, hour and moment, when he 
has attained the limit of his existence. 

No ... no ... I know, 1 know ... lie is not dead . , , 
80 ... so ... I must kill myself, now. 



LOVE 

THREE PACES FROM A HUNTER’s DIARY 

I HAVE JUST READ, IN A NEWS ITEM, A “ DRAMA OF PASSION.” 
He killed her, then he killed himself—therefore he loved her. 
What do they matter. He and She Their love alone matters 
for me; and it interests me, not because it touches me, or 
surprises me, or softens me, or makes me dream, but because it 
recalls to me a memory of my youth, a strange hunting memory, 
when love appeared to me as the Cross appeared to early 
Christians in the midst of the heavens. 

1 was bom with all the instincts and feelings of a primitive 
man, tempered by the reasonipg and spiritual growth of tile 
civilised. 1 love hunting above all things: to see the beast 
bleeding, blood on its fur, or on my hands, makes my heart 
contract until it almost stops breathing. 

That year, late in the autumn, the cold weather set in sud¬ 
denly* and I was summoned by one of my cousins, Karl de 
Rauville, to go and shoot duck with him in the marshes at 
daybreak. 

My cousin, a jolly fellow of about forty, red-faced, strong 
and heavily bearded, a country squire, half good-tempered 
animal, a cheerful soul endowed with the native French wit 
that makes mediocrity tolerable, lived in a sort of manor farm 
in a wide valley through which flowed a stream. Woods 
covered the slopes on the right and left side, lordly old woods 
full of superb trees, where one found the rarest game of all this 
part of France. Sometimes eagles were killed there, and 
birds of passage which hardly ever came to our over-populated 
country never failed to stop in those ancient branches as if they 
75 
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had seen or had recognised in them a little comer of the forests 
of the old days kept to serve them for a shelter in their short 
bivouac at night. 

In the valley were large pasture lands, drained by ditches 
and separated by hedges. The river, which in that part was 
regulated, overflowed further on into a great marsL This 
marsh, the best hunting area that I have ever seen, was the great 
pride of my cousin, who kept it up like a park. Across the 
immense colony of rushes which, rustling and swelling like the 
waves of the sea, made it like a living thing, he had had dug 
narrow canals on which flat-bottomed boats, urged and directed 
by poles, passed silent over the stagnant water, fluttering the 
reeds, making the fishes flee swiftly through the rushes, and the 
wild fowl dive abrupdy, dipping their black pointed heads below 
the surface. 

I love water madly: the sea, too great, too restless, impos¬ 
sible of possession though it be; the rivers, so pleasant, but so 
fiigirive, which hurry by and are gone; above all, the marsh 
quivering with the secret life of aquatic creatures. The marsh 
is a whole world within a world, a world to itself; it has its 
own life, its home-keeping citizens, its passing travellers, its 
voices, its sounds, and above all, its mystery. Nothing is 
more disturbing, more agitating, more terrifying sometimes 
than a marsh. Whence comes this fear that lurks on these 
low, water-covered plains? Is it the vague murmur of the 
rushes, the strange will-o’-the-wisp, the uncarmy silence that 
wraps them round on calm nights ? Or is it the weird mists 
that hang round the reeds like a death-shroud, or is it the vague 
lapping, so soft, so gentle, but perhaps more terrifying than 
carmon of man or the thunder of God, that makes the marsh 
unreal, like a country in a dream, like some fearful land that 
hides an obscure and fatal secret ? 

No. There is more in it than that: anodier mystery, more 
profound, more solemn, flows in its thick fog. It is, perhaps, 
the wonder of creation itself. For was it not in water, stagnant 
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and muddy, in the dark mugginess of a world weeping under 
the heat of the sun, that the Hist germ of life moved, stirred and 
saw the light of day ? 

I reached my cousin’s house in the evening. The very 
stones seemed frozen. 

While we dined, in the great dining-room whose sideboards, 
walls, and ceiling were covered with stuffed birds, some with 
their wings extended, some perched on branches supported by 
nails, sparrow-hawks, herons, owls, goatsuckers, buzzards, 
harriers, vuimres, falcons, my cousin, looking himself like a 
strange animal from some colder region, in his sealskin coat, 
was telling me the plans he had made for tliat very night. We 
were to start at half-past three in the morning so that we should 
reach the point chosen for the morning’s shoot about half-past 
four. At this spot a hut had been built of pieces of ice to 
afford us a little shelter against the terrible wind which comes 
at daybreak—that icy wind which tears the flesh like a saw, cuts 
it like a knife; pricks like a poisoned arrow, bites like forceps, 
bums like fire. 

My cousin robbed his hands together. 

“ I have never seen such a frost,” he said. “ We were 
twelve degrees below zero at six o’clock this evening.” 

I threw myself on my bed immediately the meal was over 
and fell asleep with the light from the great fire blazing in my 
chimney. At three sharp I was called. I, too, put on a sheep¬ 
skin and found my cousin Karl wrapt up in a bearskin. We 
each gulped down two cups of burning coffee and a couple of 
glasses of brandy, and then set out accompanied by a keeper 
and our dogs Plongeon and Pierrot. 

At the first step outside, I felt frozen to the marrow. It 
was one of those nights when the world seems to have died of 
the cold. The frozen air seems to become solid and tangible, 
so savagely cold it is. No breath stirs it, it is congealed, 
motionless. It bites, cuts, numbs, kills trees, plants, insects. 
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even the little birds, which all fall from the branches on to the 
hard soil, and become hard as it in the grip of the frost. 

The moon was in the last quarter: she lay on her back, 
pale and swooning in mid-air, so tieeble that she could climb no 
further; but she stayed there, gripped too, paralysed by the 
harsh spaces of the sky. She shed a barren, mournful light on 
the earth—that pale funeral light with which she celebrates 
each month the end of her resurrection. 

We went side by side, Karl and I, our backs bent, hands in 
our pockets, and guns under our arms. Our boots, covered 
with felt to prevent our slipping on the frozen liver, gave back 
no sound. I watched the breatli of our dogs that was like a 
white smoke. 

Soon we weie at the edge of the marsh, and we followed one 
of the little paths which cut across this miniature forest. 

Our shoulders, grazing the long tattered leaves, left behind 
us a light rusding and I felt as I have never felt before diat 
passionate and extraordinary emotion which marshy land 
begets in me. It was dead, that marsh, frozen to death while 
we were walking over it, among its crowd of withered reeds. 

All at once, at a turn in the path, I discovered the ice-hut 
that had been built to shelter us. I went in, and as we had still 
nearly an hour to wait until these wild birds should be awake 
I rolled myself in my cloak to try to get warm. 

Then, lying on my back, I began looking at the diminished 
moon; it had four horns, seen through the dimly transparent 
walls of this polar house. 

But the cold of the frozen marsh, the cold of these walls, 
the cold dropping from the firmament penetrated me soon so 
terribly that I began to cough. 

My cousin Karl became anxious. 

“ It doesn’t matter if we don’t shoot anything much to-day,” 
he said. “ I don’t want you to catch cold. We’d better 
make a fire.” 

And he told the keeper to cut some rushes. 
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We made a heap in the middle of the hut, that had a hole 
in the roof to let the smoke out. When the red flame leaped 
between the u^slucent crystal walls, they began to run with 
water, gently, slightly, as if these blocks of ice were sweating. 
Karl, who had stayed outside, cried out to me: “ Come here. 
Just come and see this.” 

I went out and was overcome with astonishment. Out 
cone-shaped cabin looked like an enormous diamond with a 
fiery heart that had risen suddenly out of tlie frozen water of 
the marsh. Inside we could sec two fantastic figures—those 
of our dogs, who were trying to get warm. 

Suddenly a cry rang out above our heads, a strange, mourn¬ 
ful, savage cry. The gleam of our fire had wakened the wild 
birds. 

Nothing moves me so much as this first signal of life, unseen, 
traversing the sombre air, so swift, so far before even the first 
ray of wintry daylight has appeared on the horizon. It seems 
to me in this glacial hour of dawn that this flying sound, carried 
on the wings of a bird, is a sigh from the very heart of the world. 

Karl spoke. “ Put out the fire. Here comes the dawn.” 

Indeed, the sky began to lighten and flights of wild duck 
fled over the heavens, like lines drawn in swift sweeping strokes 
and quickly effaced. Tliere was a flash in the darkness: Karl 
had fired; the two dogs rushed out. Then first one of us 
fired, then the other, in rapid succession, aiming swiftly as soon 
as the shadow of a flying quarry appeared above the rccd-j. 
And Pierrot and Plongeon, breathless and exultant, brouglit 
in the bleeding victims, whose eyes sometimes still watched us. 

Daylight came, a day clear and blue. The sun came out at 
the bottom of the valley, and we were just thinking of going 
back when two birds, with necks outstretched and wings 
extended, shot quickly over our heads. I fired. One of tliem 
fell right at our feet. It was a silver-breasted teal. Then 
from the sky above me, a voice, a bird’s voice cried. It was a 
lament, short and repeated, heart-breaking. The bird, the little 
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bird who had escaped, began to wheel round against the blue 
of the sky above us, staring at his dead comrade whom I held 
in my hands. 

Karl, on his knees, bright-ej'ed, his gun lifted, peered at it, 
waiting until it was near enough. 

“ You have killed the female," he said. “ The male won’t 
go away.” 

Indeed, he would not go; he wheeled round and round, all 
the time crying above us. Never has bitterness of grief so tom 
my heart as this desolate call, the mournful reproach of this poor 
bird lost in sp.ice. 

Sometimes he tied from the menace of the guns that followed 
his flight; he seemed ready to continue his journey across the 
sky alone. But he could not make up his mind to it, and 
returned at once to look for his mate. 

“ Leave her on the ground,” said Karl. “ He’ll come at 
(Jnce.” 

He did come, indeed, quite careless of any danger, drawn 
by his bird’s love for the other bird whom I had killed. 

Karl took aim; it was as though a string had been cut which 
held the bird suspended. I saw a dark object fall; I heard 
among tile rushes the noise of a fall. Tlien Pierrot brought 
him to me. 

I put them, already cold, into the same grave—and I left for 
Paris that same day. 



THE HOLE 

Inflicting blows and wounds sufficient to cause death. Such was 
die cliarge upon wliich Masier Lipoid Renard, upholsterer, 
made his appearance at die Assizes. 

Present also were die chief witnesses, the lady Flam^e, 
widow of the victim, Louis Ladureau, cabinet-maker, and 
Jean Durdenr, plumber. 

Near the defendant sat his wife, dressed in black, a litde, 
ugly creature looking like a monkey in woman's clothes. 

And this is how Renard (Leopold) unfolded the drama: 

** i tell you, it is an unfortunate accident of which I was all 
along the chief vicdm and which was not my fault in the least. 
The facts speak for themselves, your Worshipu. I am a decent 
man, a hard-working man : Fve carried on business as an 
upholsterer in the same street for sixteen years, known, liked, 
respected, esteemed by all, as the neighbours have deposed, 
even the concierge, who isn’t altogether a fool. I like work, 
I like thrift, I like decent people and decent amusements. That 
has been my ruin, worse luck; since it was not my fault, 1 
still respect myself. 

“ Well, every Sunday for five years my wife here and I have 
been in the habit of spending the day at Polssy. It gets us out 
into die fresh air, besides which we're keen on river fishing—as 
keen as nuts. It was M^lie who gave me the taste for it, the 
wretch, and she’s crazier about it than I am, the little beast, so 
that she’s at the back of all the mischief in this affair, as you’ll 
see in a minute. 

” Pm strong and gentle, I am, without an ounce of wicked¬ 
ness in me. But as for her, she looks as mild as milk, she’s a 
little, thin thing, but she’s as vicious as a polecat. I don’t say 
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that she hasn’t some good points: she has, and useful ones in 
trade. But her temper 1 Ask the neighbours, and even the 
concierge who spoke up for me just now—she can tell you 
things. 

" Every day she kept abusing me for my quiet ways. ‘ I 
wouldn’t stand this ! I wouldn’t stand that.’ If I listened to 
her, your Worship, I’d have been in three fights a month.” 

Mme Renard interrupted him: “ Go on talking: he laughs 
longest who laughs last.” 

He turned towards her defiandy. 

“ Oh, well, I can give you away since you’re not up for trial, 
you’re not.” 

Then, turning to the magistrate again: 

” I’ll go tin, then. So we went to Poissy every Saturday 
evening to be able to start fishing the next morning at daybreak. 
It’s a habit of ours that’s become second nature, as they say. 
Three years ago this summer I discovered a place, such a place 1 
You should see it, shady, eight feet of water at least, maybe 
ten, a hole, look you, with hollows under the bank, a regular 
lurking-place for fish, a paradise for the fisher. This here 
hole, Mr. President, I could consider as mine, since I was its 
Christopher Columbus. Every one in the district knew that, 
no one disputed it. They said: ‘ That’s Renard’s place,’ 
and no one would come there, not even M. Plumeau, and it’s 
well known, and no offence meant to say it, that he pinches 
other people’s places. 

“ So, sure of my rights, I used to go back there like its owner. 
On Saturday, the moment I arrived, I went aboard the DaUla 
with my wife. Dalila is my skiff, a boat I had built for me at 
Foumaire’s, what you might call both light and safe. I say, 
we get aboard Dalila and we set our bait. As for baiting, no 
one can do it like me—and my pals know it. Do you want to 
know what bait I use .* I can’t tell you. It has nothing to 
do with this accident, it’s my secret. More than two hundred 
people have asked me about it. I’ve been offered drinks, 
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fried fish and pickled fish, to make me talk. You should see 
the carp rise. Yes, people talk to me like a Dutch uncle to 
get the secret out of me. There’s only my wife knows it. . . 
and she wouldn’t tell it any more than me 1 Isn’t that so, 
Milie > ” 

The magistrate interrupted him. 

“ Come to the poinf as quickly as possible.” 

The defendant went on : 

“ I’m getting to it, Tm getting to it. Well, on Saturday 
the 8 th of July, we left by die 5.25 train, and before dinner we 
went to set our bait, like we did every Saturday. The weather 
promised to be fine. I said to Melie: ‘ Good show to¬ 
morrow.’ And she answered : ' It looks like it.’ We never 
have any more to say to each other. 

” And then we came back and had dinner. I was happy 
and thirsty. That’s to blame for the whole thing, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent. I said to Melie: ‘ Well, M^lie, it wouldn't be a bad 
notion if I had a botde of night-light.' 1 hat’s a thin white 
wine we’ve christened that because if you drink too much of 
it, it keeps you from sleeping and takes the place of a night- 
light. You understand. 

“ She answered : ‘ You can do as you like, but you’ll be 
ill again; and you won’t be able to get up to-morrow.’ What 
she said was true, it was sensible, it was prudent, it was far¬ 
sighted, I grant you that. But all the same, I couldn’t restrain 
myself; and I drank my bottle. That began the whole trouble. 

" Well, I couldn’t sleep. God, it kept me awake until two 
o’clock 1 And then, pouf, I fell asleep, but I slept so that 1 
couldn’t have heard the angel blow the last trump on the day 
of judgment. 

“ To cut a long story short, my wife woke me at six. I 
jumped out of bed, pulled on my trousers and jersey as quick 
as I could ; a dash of water on my mug and we jumped into the 
Dalila. Too late. When I reached my hole, there was some¬ 
one there. Such a thing had never happened before, your 
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Worship, never in all the three years. I felt as if I’d had my 
pocket picked under my nose. I said: ‘ Damn and blast 
it! ’ And then my wife began to nag at me. ‘ You and your 
night-light. Drunken swine ! You great beast, I hope you’re 
satisfied.’ 

“ 1 had nothing to say: it was all true. 

“ All the same, I tied up near the spot, to try and get what 
fish were left. Maybe the man wouldn’t have any luck and 
then he’d clear off. 

“ He was a little, skinny fellow, in white ducks, with a big 
straw hat. He had his wife with him too, a fat woman who was 
sitting sewing behind him. 

“ When she saw us installing ourselves neat the spot, she 
muttered : 

“ ‘ Is this the only place on the river ? ’ 

“ And my wife, who was furious, answered : 

Decent folk find out what’s what in a place before pushing 
themselves into other people’s preserves.’ 

“ As I didn’t want a row, I said to her: 

Hold your tongue, M^lie, let them be, let them be, we’ll 
see what happens.’ 

Well, we drew Dalila up under the willows, and we stepped 
ashore and began to fish side by side, M^lie and I, right alongside 
the two others. 

“ At this point, Mr. President, I must go into details. We 
hadn’t been there five minutes before out neighbour’s line was 
^8S^d twice, three times, and then he got a carp, fat as my 
thigh, not quite so fat maybe, but nearly. My heart jumped ; 
a sweat broke out on me, and M«lie said to me : ‘ Look, you 
booser, do you see that i ’ 

At this moment, M. Bru, the grocer from Poissy, who 
knows a bit about gudgeon, came past in his sailing-boat and 
shouted to me: ' Has someone taken your place, M. Renard f ’ 
Yes, M. Bru, 1 answered. * There are some low-bred people 
in this world who don’t know what’s what.’ 
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“ The little cottoiirback beside me pretended not to hear, and 
his wife the same, his great fat wife, a proper cow.” 

Once more the magistrate interrupted: “ Be careful what 
you say. You are insulting Mme Flamiche, the widow, here 
present.” 

Renard began excuses. “ I beg pardon, my feelings made me 
forget myself. 

“ Well, not a quarter of an hour passed before the little 
cotton-back got anotlier carp—and another tight on top of that, 
and, five minutes later, another. 

" I tell you there were tears in my eyes. 1 could see Mme 
Renard was boiling with rage : she went on at me all the time. 
‘ Look, you miserable fool, can’t you see, he’s robbing you of 
your fish ? Can’t you see ? You’ll not get anything, not even 
a frog, not a single thing, nothing. Oh, it makes my fingers 
itch to tliink of it.’ 

“ I kept saying : ‘ Wait till noon. The poacher will go away 
for lunch, and I’ll get my place back.’ Because, your Worship, 
I lunched on the spot every Sunday. We carried provisions in 
the Dalila. Ouch 1 Twelve struck. He had a bird wrapped 
up in newspaper, the scoundrel, and while he was eating, he got 
another carp, he dfd. 

“ M^lie and I swallowed a few bites, next to notliing, we 
hadn’t the heart to eat. 

“ Then I began to read my paper to digest my lunch. I read 
Git-BIas every Sunday like that, in the shade on the bank of the 
rivet. It is Colombine’s day, as you know, Colombine, who 
writes the articles in GU-Blas. I always make Mme Renard 
angry by pretending that I know Colombine. It’s not true, I 
don’t know her. I’ve never seen her, but never mind, she knows 
how to write; and then she has a very pointed way of putting 
things, for a woman. She pleases me, she does: there aren’t 
many can write like her. 

“ Well, I began to rag my old woman, but she got angry 
right away and was soon angrier. So I held my tongue. 
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" It was at this moment that our two witnesses here, 

M. Ladureau and M. Durdent, arrived from the other side of 

the river. We know them by sight. 

“ The little man had begun fishing again. He had so many 
bitea that I fairly shook with it, I did. And his wife was 
saying: ' This is a mighty good spot, we'll always come here, 
Ddsire.’ 

“ I felt a cold shiver down my spine. And Mme Renard 
kept on saying; ‘ You’re not a man, you’re not a man. You 
haven’t the spirit of a chicken.’ 

" ‘ Look here,’ I said suddenly; ‘ I’d rather get away from 
here, I shall do something silly.’ 

“ Then she whispered, as if she was holding a led-hot iron 
under my nose: * You’re not a man. You’re going to run away 
now, are you, you’re going to surrender the place ^ Run away, 
then, you basaire.’ 

" She’d got me there. However, I didn’t flinch. 

“ But the other fellow got a bream, oh. I’ve never seen such 
a fish. Never I 

“ And tlien my wife began to talk aloud, as if she was just 
thinking. You can see how clever that is. She said: ‘ You 
might say they were stolen fish, since we baited die place our¬ 
selves. They ought at least to hand over a little of the money 
we spent on bait.’ 

“ Then the Hide cotton-back’s fat wife began to talk too. 

‘ Are you referring to us, Madame ’ 

“ ‘ Tm referring to stealers of fish who profit by the money 
spent by other people.’ 

" ‘ Are you calling us stealers of fish } ’ 

" And so they began to argue, and then they came to words. 
Lord, they’d plenty, the sluts, and tare sluewd ones. They 
screamed so savagely that our two witnesses, who were over on 
the other bank, began shouting lor fun: ‘ Hi, you over there, 
a little silence. You’ll spoil your men’s chances of fish.’ 

“ The feet is that the litde cotton-back and I were as still as 
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two stocks. We sat there, our noses down to die water, as if 
we didn’t heat them. 

" But, God bless us, we could hear all right. ‘ You’re no 
better than a liar.’—‘ You’re no better dian a trollop.’—‘ You’re 
no better than a drab.’—‘ You’re no better than a slut.’ And 
so on, and so forth. A sailor couldn’t Ji.ive taught them any¬ 
thing. 

“ All at once I heard a noise behind me. I turned round. 
It was the other woman, that fat creature, falling on my wife 
with her parasol. Bang ! bang ! M^lie got two whacks. But 
slie was in a rage, was Mdlie, and when she’s in a rage, she hits 
out. She grabs the fat woman by the hair, and then, smack, 
smack, smack, slaps rained down like bullets. 

“ I’d have left them to it, I would. Let women deal with 
women, and men with men. There’s no need to mix your 
quarrels. But the litde cotton-back came on like a devil and 
tried to jump on my wife. But no, no, that’s too much, my 
friend. I caught the litde fellow one widi my fist. And thwack, 
thwack. One to the nose, one in die wind. He threw up his 
arms, he threw up his legs and fell on his back right into the 
river, in the middle of the hole. 

“ I would certainly have fished him out, your Worship, if 1 
had had time right then. But to cap all, the fat woman was 
getting the better of it, and she was handling Milie pretty 
roughly. I know I ought not to have rescued her while the 
fellow was getting his belly fuU of water. But I didn’t think he 
would be drown^. I said to myself: ‘ That’ll cool him.’ 

“ So I ran to separate the women. I got thumped and 
scratched and bitten. Lord, what a pair of devils I 

“ To cut a long story short, it took me five minutes, perhaps 
ten, to separate those two die-hards. 

“ I turned round. There was nothing there. The water was 
as smooth as a lake. And die men on the other side weic 
shouting: ‘ Fish him out, fish him out.’ 

" Easily said, but I can’t swim, I can’t, let alone dive I 
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“ At last, after a good quarter of an hour of it, the lock- 
keeper came, and two gentlemen with boathooks. They found 
him at the bottom of the hole under eight feet of water, as I 
said, but there he was, the little cotton-back. 

" I swear those are the facts. On my word of honour, I am 
innocent." 

The wimesses liaving sworn to the same effect, the defendant 
was acquitted. 



DOT-AND CARRY 

How STRANGE THEY ARE, THESE OLD MEMORIES THAT HAUNT 
our minds and will not be dismissed I 

This one is so old, so old that I cannot understand why it 
remains in my mind so vividly and so tenaciously. I have seen 
so many sinister, moving and terrible things since, that it 
astonishes me to find that I cannot pass a day, one single day, 
without the face of old Dot-and-Carry appearing before me as 
I knew her once upon a time, so long ago, when I was ten or 
twelve years old. 

She was an old dressmaker who came to my parents’ house 
once a week, every Tuesday, to do the mending. My parents 
lived in one of those country houses called chateaux, wUch are 
merely old houses with high, pointed roofs, surrounded by four 
or five dependent farms. 

The village, a large village, a small town, stood some few 
hundred yards away, huddled round the church, whose red 
bricks were blacken^ by time. 

Every Tuesday, then, old Dot-and-Carry arrived between 
half-past six and seven o’clock in the morning, and went diiectly 
to the linen-room to begin her work. 

She was a tall, thin woman, bearded—covered witli hair, 
rather, for her beard grew everywhere on her face, an amazing 
and unexpected beard, which burst out into incredible bunches 
and curling tufts of hair that looked as if a madman had scattered 
them across a vast face like the face of a petticoated policeman. 
She had hair on her nose, under her nose, round her nose, on 
her chin, on her cheeks; and her eyebrows, extravagantly long 
and thick, bushy and bristling and quite grey, looked exactly 
like a pair of moustaches planted there in error. 

89 
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Slie limped, not like an ordinary cripple, but like a ship 
riding at anchor. When she rested the weight of her bony, 
lopsided body on her good leg, she seemed to be gathering 
herself to rise on a monstrous wave; then she plunged all at 
once as though disappearing into an abyss ; she buried herself 
in the earth. She swayed so wildly at the same time that her 
gait suggested the thought ot a storm; and her head, always 
covered with an enormous white bonnet, with its ribbons 
floating down her back, appeared to cross the horizon from 
north to south, and south to north, with her every movement. 

I adored old Dot-and-Carry. As soon as I got up, I climbed 
to the linen-room, where I found her installed, sewing, a 
warming-pan under her feet. When I arrived, she at once made 
me take this warming-pan and seat myself on it so that I should 
not catch cold in this great, cold room, right under the roof. 

" It draws the blood from the head,” she said. 

She told me stories, while she stitched away at the linen with 
her long, crooked fingers that moved so swiftly; the eyes 
behind her magnifying-spectacles — age had weakened her 
sight—seemed to me enormous, strangely deep, double the 
usual size. 

She had, so far as I can recall from the things she told me, 
things that stirred my child’s heart, the kindly soul of a humble 
woman. Her ideas were broad and simple. She told me tlie 
happenings of the town, the story of a cow that ran away from 
the stable and was found one morning in front of Prosper 
Malet’s mill, watching the wooden sails go round, or the story 
of the hen’s egg discovered in the belfry of the church, no one 
ever being able to understand what sort of a fowl had gone 
there to lay it, or the story of Jean-Jean Pilar’s dog who had 
recaptured ten leagues from the village the breeches that a 
passer-by had stolen from his master while they were drying 
before the door after a shower of rain. She told me these 
simple stories in such a way that they assumed in my mind the 
stature of unforgettable dramas, of sublime and mysterious 
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poems; and the ingenious tales invented by poets that my 
mother told me in the evenings had not die savour, the breadth, 
the'force of the peasant woman’s narratives. 

One Tuesday, as I had spent the whole morning listening to 
old Dot-and-Carry, I took it into my head to go and see her 
again later in the day, after gathering walnuts with our man¬ 
servant in Hallets Wood behind Noirpr^ Farm. 1 remember it 
all as vividly as die happenings of yesterday. 

But when I opened the door of die linen-room I saw the old 
dressmaker stretched out on the floor beside her chair, face 
downwards, her arms flung out, one hand still holding a needle, 
the other, one of my shirts. One of her legs, blue-stockinged, 
the long one I atn sure, was lying under her chair; and her 
spectacles had rolled far away from her and were glittering 
beside the wall. 

I ran away, screaming wildly. People came running up, 
and a few minutes later I was told that old Dot-and-Carry was 
dead. 

I could not tell you what profound, poignant and dreadful 
grief seized my childish heart. I crept downstairs to the 
drawing-room and hid myself in a dark comer, in the depths of 
a vast old couch, and here I knelt and cried. I must have been 
there a long time, for it grew dark. 

Suddenly a lamp was brought in, but no one saw me and I 
heard my father and mother talking to the doctor, whose voice 
I recognised. 

They had sent to fetch him at once and he was explaining 
the cause of the accident. I could not understand mote of it 
than that. Then he sat down, and accepted a glass of wine and 
a biscuit. 

He went on talking, and what he said then remains and will 
remain graven on my heart till I die. I believe that I can 
reproduce almost exactly the phrases he used. 

“ Poor woman,” he said. “ She was my first padent in this 
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place. She broke her leg the day I arrived, and I hadn’t had 
time to wash my hands after getting out of the coach v hen I 
was sent for in great haste, for it was serious, very serious. 

“ She was seventeen years old, and she was a beautiful girl, 
very beautiful, very beautiful indeed. It’s almost incredible, 
isn’t it ? As for the story. I’ve never told it, and no one has 
ever known it except me—and one other person who is no 
longer living in the district. Now that she is dead, there’s no 
need for discretion. 

“ At tliat time a young assistant schoolmaster had just come 
to the town; he was a handsome fellow, with the figure of a 
sergeant-major. All the girls were running alter him, and he 
looked down his nose at them ; besides, he was afraid of his 
superior, old Grabu, the headmaster, who often got out of bed 
the wrong side. 

“ Old Grabu was even then employing as dressmaker the 
fair Hortense, who has just died in your house : she was nick¬ 
named Dot-and-Cai ry later, after her accident. The young 
assistant was pleased to notice the beautiful child, who was 
doubtless flattered at being chosen out by this superb scomer 
of women : she loved him, at any rate, and he arranged a first 
meeting in the school loft, after dark, at the end of one of her 
sewing days. 

” So she made a show of going home, but ijistead of going 
downstairs and leaving Grabu’s house, she went up the stairs 
and hid herself in the hay to wait for her lover. He was very 
soon with her and had begun to tell her how much he loved 
her when the door of this loft opened and the headmaster 
appeared and asked : 

“ ‘ What are you doing up here, Sigisberi ? ’ 

“ The young assistant felt that he was caught: at his wits’ 
end, he made the stupid answer: 

“ ‘ I came up here for a little rest in the hay. Monsieur Grabu.’ 

“ The loft was very high, very big and completely dark; 
and Sigisbert thrust the frightened young girl as far back as 
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possible, repeating: ‘ Get back, hide yourself. I shall lose my 
job, do you hear ? Hide yourself, can’t you }' 

" The headmaster heard him whispering and added : ‘ So 
you’re not here alone ^ ’ 

“ ‘ Of course I am. Monsieur Grabu.’ 

“ ‘ Of course you’re not: you’re speaking to someone.’ 

“ ‘ I swear 1 am. Monsieur Grabu.’ 

“ ‘ I’ll soon find out,’ answered the old man; he shut and 
ocked the door and went down to get a candle. 

“ Then the young man turned coward, as often happens in 
these affairs, and lost his head. It seems that he flew into a 
rage at once and repeated : ‘ Hide yourself so that he can’t find 
you. You’ll have me starving all the rest of my life. You’ll 
ruin my career. . . . Hide yourself, I tell you.’ 

“ They heaid the key turning in the lock again. 

“ Hortense ran to the loft door that gave on to the street, 
opened it quickly and said in a low resolute voice : 

Come and pick me up when he’s gone.’ 

“ And jumped. 

“ Old Grabu found no one and went down again, a very 
surprised man. 

“ A quarter of an hour later, M. Sigisbert came to my house 
and related the adventure. The young giil was still at the foot 
of the wall, unable to lift herself, having fallen two stories. I 
went with him to see her. He wept copiously, and I carried 
the unfortunate girl to my house: her right leg was broken in 
three places and the bone had pierced the flesh. She made no 
complaint, only saying with heroic patience: ‘ I’m being 
punished, well punished.’ 

’’ I sent for her parents to come and help, and told them a 
tale of a runaway carriage which had knocked her down and 
maimed her before my door. 

" The tale was believed, and for a whole month the police 
sought vainly for the author of the accident. 

“ There you are! And I consider that this woman was a 
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heroine, of the company of women whose noble deeds are 
recorded in history. 

“ This was her only love afTair. She died a virgin. She is a 
martyr, a great soul, a sublime Vestal. And had I not the 
greatest admiration for her, I would not have told you this 
story, which I would never have told anyone while she lived, 
for reasons you can understand.” 

The doctor was silent. Mamma wept. Papa uttered some 
words that I could not catch ; then they went away. 

I remained kneeling on my couch sobbing, while I listened 
to strange sounds on the staircase—heavy footsteps and muffled 
thumps. 

Tliey were carrying away the body of Dot-and-Carry. 
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Roger de Tourneviile was talking, straddling a chair 
in the mitlille of a circle of his friends; he lield a cigar in his 
hand and now and then took a pull at it and blew out a little 
cloud of smoke. 

. . . We were sitting at the table when a letter was brought 
in. Papa opened it. You all know that papa considers himself 
Regent <)l France. I call him Don Quixote because he has tilled 
for twelve \e3is against the Republican windmill without really 
knowing whether he did it in the name of the Bourbons or of 
tile Orleans. lo-day, he bleaks his lance only for die Orleans 
because they alone are left. In any case, papa considers himself 
the first gentleman of France, the best-known, the most in¬ 
fluential, the head of his party; and as he is senator for life 
he considers ih.it neighbouring kings occupy less secure thrones 
than his. 

As for mamma, she is papa’s soul, the soul of religion and 
the monarch)-, die right hand of God on earth and the scourge 
of evil-thinkers. 

Well, a letter was brought in while we were at table. Papa 
opened it, read it, then looked at mamma and said : “ Your 
brother is on the point of death.” Mamma turned pale. My 
uncle’s name was hardly even spoken in the hci-se. I did not 
know the whole story I only knew that common gossip had 
it that he had led and was leading a wild life. After wasting 
his fortune in the company of an incredible number of women, 
he had kept fit himself only two mistresses, with whom he 
lived in .1 small Hat in the Rue des Martyrs. 

An old pwer of France and an old cavalry colonel, he believed, 
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they say, neither in God nor the devil. Doubting the existence 
of a future life, he had misused this one in every conceivable 
way; and he had become the gnawing canker of mamma’s 
heart. 

" Give me the letter, Paul,” said she. 

When she had finished reading it, I asked for it too. This 
is what it said : 

“ Monsieur le Comte, I tliink it’s only right to tell you 

your brother-in-law the Marquis de Fumerol is dying. 

Perhaps you’ll be wanting to see about the will, and don’t 

forget it was me warned you. 

“ Yours respectfully, 

” M6lanie.” 

Papa murmured : “ We must act prudendy. In my position, 
I ought to keep an eye on your brother’s last moment's.” 

Mamma answered : “ I will send for Father Poivion, and 
ask his advice. Then I, the abbi, and Roger will go to see my 
brother. You stay here, Paul. You must not be compromised. 
A woman can and must do these things. But it’s quite another 
matter for a statesman in your position. An enemy would like 
nothing better than to turn against you your most praiseworthy 
actions.” 

“ You are right,” said my father. “ Do what you think best, 
my dear.” 

A quarter of an hour later. Father Poivron entered the 
drawing-room and the situation was set out, analysed and 
discussed in all its phases. 

If the Marquis de Fumeiol, one of the great names of France, 
died without the offices of religion, the blow would assuredly 
be a terrible one for the nobility in general and the Comte de 
Toumeville in particular. The free-thinkers would triumph. 
’The gutter press would rejoice over the victory for six months; 
my mother's tuune would be dragged in die mud and the 
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columns of socialist rags; and my father’s name covered with 
infamy. Such a thing could not be allowed to happen. 

So it was at once agreed to make a crusade, with Father 
Poivron as leader; he was a neat, plump little priest, faindy 
perfumed, a typical vicar of a big church in a rich and aristocratic 
quarter. 

A landau w^ made ready and the three of us set out, mamma, 
the priest and 1, to administer the last sacraments to my uncle. 

It had been decided that we should see first the writer of tlie 
letter, Mme Melanie, who was doubtless the concierge or my 
uncle’s servant. 

I got out at a seven-storied house to reconnoitre the position 
and I walked into a dark passage where I had the greatest 
difficult) in finding the potter’s obscure den. The man eyed 
me mistrustfully. 

“ Can 1 see Mme Melanie ? ” I asked. 

“ Don’t know her.” 

" But I’ve had a letter from her.” 


Very likely, but I don’t know her. Is it some wench or 
other you’re wanting” 

“ No, a servant probably. She wrote to me about a place.” 
A servant .^ . .. a servant .^ . . . Maybe it’s her the Marquis 
has. Go and see, fifth floor on the left.” 


As soon as he knew I was not looking for a woman of the 
town, he had become more friendly and he stepped out into 
the passage. He was a tall, thin fellow with drooping white 
whiskers, the bearing of a verger and pompous gestures. 

I tan up a long, greasy, spiral staircase, not daring to touch 
the rail, and I gave three discreet knocks on the door of die 
fifth floor left. 


It opened immediately; and a slovenly, massive woman 
stood in front of me, barring die entrance with open arms 
stretclied across the doorway. 

“ What d’you want ? ” she growled. 

‘ You are Madame Melanie .* ” 
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Yes.” 

“ I am the Vicomte de Toumeville.” 

“ Guud. Come in.” 

" Well—er . . . mamma is downstairs with a priest.” 

“ Good. Go and fetch them. But mind the porter.” 

I went down and came back again with mamma, followed by 
the abbi. 1 thought I iieard otlier footsteps behind us. 

As soon as we weie in the kitchen, Mdlanie drew out chairs 
and all four of us sat down to consider the situation. 

“ Is lie very low ? ” asked mamma. 

" Oh, yes, Madame, he is not long for this world.” 

" Does he seem disposed to leceive the attention of a 
piiest ? ’’ 

“ Oh ... 1 don’t think so.” 

” Can I sec him ” 

“ Well. . . yes. . . Madame. . . but . . . but. . . thete’s diose 
young women with him.” 

What young women ? ” 

“ Weil—er ... his friends.” 

“Ah.” 

Mamma had blushed crimson. 

Father Poivron lowered his eyes. 

I was beginning to find it amusing and I said : 

“ Suppose I were lo go in first. I should see how he received 
me and I could perhaps prepare his heart.” 

My sarcasm was lost on mamma, who answered : 

“ Yes, do, my child.” 

But a door opened somewhere and a voice, a woman’s voice, 
called: 

“ M61anie." 

The clumsy servant jumped up and answered : 

“ What is it you want, Mamselle Claire ? ” 

“ The omelette, at once.” 

“ In a minute, Mamselle.” 

And turning to us, she explained this request. 
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■■ They ordered me to make a cheese omelette at two o’clock 
for lunch." 

Whereupon she broke the eggs into a salad bowl and began 
to beat them vigorously. 

I went out on to the staircase and rang the bell by way of an 
official announcement of my arrival. 

Mdlanie opened the door, gave me a seat in an anteroom, 
went to tell my uncle I was there, then returned and asked me 
to come in. 

The abbd hid himself behind the door, ready to make an 
appearance at the first sign. 

The first sight of my uncle certainly surprised me. He was 
very handsome, very majestic, very elegant, the old rake. 

Sitting, almost reclining in a big arm-chair, his legs wrapped 
in a quilt, his hands, which were long and pale, lying limply on 
the arms of the chair, he was waiting for death with patriarchal 
dignity. His white beard fell over his chest, and hair, as white 
as the beard, fell down his cheeks to mingle with it. 

Standing behind his arm-chair, as though to defend him 
against me, two young, plump women, regarded me with the 
bold stare of their kind. Bare-armed, black hair coiled on their 
necks, clad in petticoats and peignoirs, wearing gold-embroidered 
oriental slippers, they looked, standing round the dying man, 
like figures of evil in a symbolic painting. Between the arm¬ 
chair and the bed a little table covered with a cloth and set with 
two plates, two glasses, two forks and two knives, awaited the 
cheese omelette just ordered from Mdlanie. 

My uncle spoke in a faint, muffled voice, but clearly : 

" How do you do, my boy i You are very late coming to 
see me. Our acquaintance will not be a long one.” 

“ It is not my fault. Uncle,” I stammered. 

“ No,” he answered, “ I know. It Is more your father’s and 
your mother’s fault than yottrs. . . . How are they f ” 

” Fairly well, thanks. When they heard you were ill, they 
sent me for news of you.” 
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“ Ah, why didn’t they come themselves ? ” 

I glanced at the two young women and said softly : 

'■ It’s not their fault they can’t come, Uncle. It would be 
difficult for my father, and impossible for my mother to come 
here. . . 

The old man said nothing, but lifted his hand to mine. I 
took the pale cold hand and held it. 

The door opened: Milanie came in witli tlie omelette and 
put it on the table. The two women sat down in their places 
at once and began to eat without even glancing at me. 

I said; “ Uncle, it would make my mother very happy to 
come and see you.” 

” I too,” he murmured, “ I would like. . . .” He fell silent. 
I could think of no suggestions to make him and nothing was 
heard but the scraping of forks on china and the faint sound of 
moving jaws. 

But the abbd, who was listening behind die door, seeing our 
embarrassment and thinking the position carried, judged the 
time ripe for intervention, and revealed himself. 

My uncle was so thunderstruck by diis apparition that he sat 
perfecdy still for a moment; then he opened his mouth as if he 
were going to swallow the priest; then, in a loud, deep, angry 
voice, he shouted: 

“ What do you want here } ” 

The abbd, at home in delicate situations,continued to advance, 
murmuring: 

“ I come on behalf of your sister, sir: she sends me. . . . 
She would, sir, be so happy. . . .” 

But the Marquis was not listening. Lifting his hand, he 
pointed to the door with a magnificent and tragic gesture, and 
said savagely, gaspi/tg for breath : 

“ Get out of here ... get out of here . . . robber of souls. 
Get out of here, violator of consciences. Get out of here, 
picket of dying men’s locks 1 ” 

The abbd recoiled, and I with him recoiled to the door, 
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bearing a retreat with my ecclesiastical reserves; and avenged, 
the two httle women got to their feet, leaving the omelette half 
eaten, and stationed themselves on each side of my uncle’s arm¬ 
chair, placfng their hands on his arms to calm him and protect 
him against the criminal enterprises of the Family and the 
Churcli. 

The abb^-and I rejoined mamma in the kitchen. Again 
Milanie offered us chairs. 

“ I was sure you couldn’t pull it off like that,” she said. 
“ We’ll have to think of something else or he’ll slip between 
our fingers.” 

We took counsel again. Mamma had one plan ; the abb^ 
favoured another. I contributed a third. 

We had been carrying on a low-voiced discussion for half 
an hour perhaps when a terrific noise of overturned furnimre 
and my uncle’s voice shouting more furiously and dreadfully 
then ever, brought us all four to our feet. 

Through doors and partitions we heard: “ Out . . . out 
. . . mountebanks . . . hedge parsons . . . out, scoundrels 
. . . out . . . out.” 

Melanie rushed out, and came back immediately to summon 
me to help her. I ran in. My uncle, galvanised by anger, was 
almost standing up and shouting at the top of his voice, and 
two men, one behind the other, were staring at him with the 
apparent intention of waiting imtil he died of rage. 

By his absurd, long-skirted coat, his long, square shoes, his 
general air of a schoolmaster out of work, Ws stiff collar, white 
tie, sleek hair, and his meek face, face of the sham priest of a 
bastard religion, I recognised the first at once for a Protestant 
clergyman. 

The second was the house porter, who belonged to the 
reformed faith, had followed us, seen our defeat, and run to 
fetch his own priest, hoping for better luck. 

My uncle seemed to have gone mad with rage. If the sight 
of a Githolic priest, the priest of his father’s faith, had irtiuted 
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the free-thinking Marquis de Fumerol, the appearance of his 
porter's minister drove him beside himself. 

I seized both men by die arms and threw them out so roughly 
that they cannoned violendy into each other twice on their way 
through the two doors that led to the staircase. 

Then I withdrew myself and returned to the kitchen, our 
headquarters, to take counsel with my mother and the abbd. 

But a distracted M41anie ran in wailing. ... “ He’s dying 
. . . he’s dying . . . come at once . . . he’s dying.” 

My mother rushed out. My uncle had fallen down, and lay 
stretched out to his full height upon the floor. I was sure he 
was already dead. 

In the crisis, mamma was magnificent. She walked straight 
up to the two wenches, who were kneeling beside the body and 
trying to raise it. And showing them the door with an authority, 
a dignity, and a majesty that were quite irresistible, she said : 

“ And now you will go.” 

And they went, unprotesting, mute. I should add that I was 
prepared to expel them as joyfully as I had expelled the pastor 
and the porter. 

Then Father Poivron administered all the proper rites to my 
uncle and gave him absolution. 

Mamma was sobbing, prostrate at her brother’s side. 

Suddenly she cried: 

“ He knows me. He pressed my hand. I am sure he knows 
me 1 . . . and is thanking me. Oh, my God, how happy 
I am 1 ” 

Poor mamma I If she had realised or guessed to whom and 
to what the thanks must have been addressed 1 

We laid my uncle on his bed. He really was dead tliis time. 

" Madame,” said Milanie, “ we have no sheets for laying him 
out. All the linen belongs to those women.” 

As for me, I looked at the omelette tjiey had not finished 
eating and I wanted to cry and laugh in the same breath. Life 
presents us with queer moments and queer sensations sometimes 1 
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Well, we gave my uncle a magnificent funeral, with five 
sermons over the grave. Senator Baron de Croisselles proved, 
in an admirable speech, that the sometimes erring heart of your 
true aristocrat always opens at last to a victorious God. All the 
members of the Royalist and Catholic party followed the hearse 
with the enthusiasm of conquerors, talking of this good end to a 
life that had been a little restless. 

Vicomte Roger ceased. His listeners laughed. Someone 
said: “ Bah 1 that’s the Hue version of all deathbed repent¬ 
ances." 
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HB trm.E Marquise de Rennedon was still asleep, in 
warm, scented room, in her soft, low, wide bed, between 
sheets of fine lawn, as fragile as love, as caressing as a kiss; 
slept alone, peacefully, the deep, happy sleep of the divorced, 
(he was awakened by the sound of sharp voices in the little 
e drawing-room. She recognised her dearest friend, the 
e Baroness de Grangerie, arguing her right to come in 
1 the maid who was guarding her mistress’s door. 

Tien the little Marquise rose, drew the bolts, turned the 
, lifted the curtain and thrust out her head, only her fair 
1, hidden under a cloud of hair. 

What has brought you here so early ? ” she said. “ It’s 
nine o’clock yet.” 

he little Baroness, very pale, nervous and feverish,answered: 
I must speak to you. A dreadful thing has happened to 

I 

Come in, darling.” 

le came in, they kissed; and the little Marquise climbed 
into bed while the maid opened the windows, letting in 
ind light. Then, when the servant was gone, Mme de 
ledon went on: “ Now tell me.” 

me de Grangerie began to cry, shedding those pretty crystal 
s that add so to a woman’s charm, and stammered—not 
tg her eyes, so as not to redden them : “ Oh, my dear, 
Sling dreadful, too dreadful, has happened to me. I 
I’t slept all night, not a minute: not one minute, I tell 
There, feel my heart, how it’s beating.” 
id, taking her friend’s hand, she pressed it against her 
c, on that firm, rounded barrier that protects the hearts 
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of women, and is all that most men ask, so that they do not 
inquire what lies beneath it Her heart was really beating 
hard. 

She went on: 

“ It happened yesterday during the day . . . about four 
o’clock ... or half-past four. I don't know the exact hour. 
You know my flat, you know that my little drawing-room, 
where I always sit, looks out on to the Rue Saint-Lazare from 
the first floor, and that I adore sitting in the window to watch 
the people passing. The road to the station is so gay, so busy 
and full of people. ... I love it. Well, yesterday I was sitting 
in the low chair I have drawn across my window; the window 
was open, and I was thinking of nothing at all: I was enjoying 
the fresh air. You remember how lovely it was yesterday. 

‘‘ Suddenly, on the other side of the street, I saw another 
woman sitting at her window, a woman in a red dress; I was 
wearing mauve, don’t you know, my pretty mauve frock. I 
did not know the woman, a new tenant, who has only been in 
a month; and as it has rained for the last month I’d never seen 
her before. But I saw at once that she was no good. At first 
I was thoroughly disgusted and very shocked to see her sitting 
at the window just as I was doing; and then, gradually, I 
found it amusing to watch her. She was leaning on her elbows 
and she stared at the men, and the men stared at her, all of them, 
or almost all of them. You’d have thought something warned 
them as they got near the house, and they scented her out as 
dogs scent game, for they lifted tiieir heads suddenly and 
e.xchanged quick glances with her, a freemasonry of glances. 
Hers said : ‘ Won’t you ?' 

" Theirs answered : ‘ No time,’ or ‘ Another day,’ or ‘ No 
money,’ or ‘ Take yourself out of sight, you hussy.’ This last 
phrase was signalled from the eyes of fathers of families. 

“ You can’t imagine how odd it was to watch her practising 
her wiles, or rather, her profession. 

“ Sometimes she shut the window down quickly and I saw 
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a gentleman turn in at the door. She had hooked him as a 
fisherman hooks a gudgeon. Then I took out my watch. 
They stayed ten or twenty minutes, never longer. Really, I 
ended by getting enthralled watching this spider. And she 
wasn’t an ugly wench, either. 

“ I wondered; What does she do to make heiself so clearly, 
quickly, and completely understood.^ Does she make a sign 
with her head or wave her hand as well as look at them ? 

“ And I took my opera-glasses to investigate the process. 
Oh, it was quite simple: first a glance, then a smile, then just 
the lea'st inclination of the head that meant: ‘ Are you coming 
up ? ' But so slight, so casual and so discreet that it really 
took skill to do it as well as she did. 

“ And I wondered: Could I do it as cleverly, that little 
upward tilt, bold and graceful For it really was a graceful 
gesture. 

“ I went to my looking-glass and tried. My dear, I did it 
better than she did, much better. I was delighted; and I 
went back to my place in the window. 

“ She wasn’t getting anyone now, poor girl, not a single 
person. She really had no luck. It must be dreadful, don’t 
you know, to earn your living like that, dreadful, and sometimes 
amusing, because some of the men one meets in the street 
aren’t so bad, after all. 

“ They were all walking along my pavement now, and not a 
single one on hers. The sun had come round. One after 
another they came, young and old, dark and fair, grey heads 
and white heads. 

“ I noticed some very charming ones, oh, very charming, my 
dear, much better than my husband or yours—your former 
husband, now you’ve divorced him. You can make your 
choice now. 

“ I said to myself: ‘ If I, a virtuous woman, were to make 
them the sign, would they understand me ? ’ And then I got 
a mad longing to make them the sign—such a longing, like 
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women get when they’re going to have a child . . . tlie maddest 
longing, don’t you know, the sort of longing one simply can’t 
resist. I feel like that sometimes. Don’t you think it’s silly ? 
I believe we have the souls of monkeys, we women. I’ve been 
told (it was a doctor who told me) that the brain of a monkey 
is very like ours. We must always be imitating someone. We 
imitate our husbands, when we love them, during the honey¬ 
moon, and then after that our lovers, our friends, our confessors 
if we like them. We adopt their manner of thinking, tlieir 
manner of speaking, their words, ihcir gestures, everything 
about them. It’s silly. 

“ Well, when I’m too strongly tempted to do a tiling, I 
always do it. 

“ So I said to myself: ‘ Now, I’ll try it on one of them, just 
one, to see what happens. What can happen to me ? Nothing 1 
We shall exchange a smile, and that’s all, atul I shall never sec 
him again, and if I see him 1 shati’t recognise him, and if he 
recognises me I shall disclaim any acquaintance, and there 
you are.’ 

“ So I began choosing. I wanted a really good one, a very 
good one. All at once I saw a tall, fair man coming, a very 
good-looking young man. I love fair men, don’t you know. 

“ I looked at him. He looked at me. I smiled, he smiled : 
I made the right gesture, oh, ever so little, the least little move¬ 
ment ; he nodded ‘ Yes ’ and—what do you think ?—in he 
came, my dear 1 He came in by the front door of the house. 

“ You can imagine what my thoughts were at that moment I 
I thought I should go off my head. Oh, I was terrified 1 Think 
of it, he must be speaking to the servant. To Joseph, who is 
devoted to my husband. Joseph would certainly have believed 
that I had known this gentleman for a long time. 

“ What could I do ? WTiat could I say ? What could I do ? 
He would be ringing in a minute, this very minute. What 
could I do or say ? I thought that the best thing would be to 
run and meet him, to tell him that he was making a mistake 
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and beg him to go away. He would take pity on a woman, 
a helpless woman. I flung myself at the door and I opened it 
just as he put his hand on the bell. 

" Utterly distracted, I stammered : ‘ Go away, sir, go away, 
you are making a mistake. I am a good woman, a married 
woman. It’s a mistake, a frightful mistake; 1 took you for a 
friend of mine who is very like you. Have pity on me, sir.’ 

** And—^what do you think, my dear ?—he burst out laughing 
and answered : ‘ Good afternoon, dearie. I know all about 
your little tale. You’re married, and it will be two louis instead 
of one. You shall have them. Now show me the way.’ 

“ And he pushed me aside, he shut the door and as I stood 
in front of him, absolutely terrified, he kissed me, put his arm 
round me and led me back into the drawing-room, the door of 
which was standing open. 

’’ And then he began to look round him as if he had come 
to value the place, and he went on : ‘ Damn it, you’ve a charm¬ 
ing place here, it’s very smart. You must be in a bacj way just 
now to play the window game.’ 

" And then I began to implore him again ; ‘ Oh, sir, go away! 
Go away 1 My husband will be coming in 1 He’ll be in any 
moment, it’s his time. I assure you you’re making a mistake.’ 

" He answered calmly : ‘ Now, my dear girl, that’s enough 
of that. If your husband comes in. I’ll give him five francs to 
go and stand himself a drink across the road.’ 

“ He saw a photograph of Raoul on the mantel-piece and 
asked: 

“ ‘ Is that your . . . your husband } ’ 

" ‘ Yes, that’s he.’ 

“ ‘ He looks a pretty fool 1 And who’s this } One of your 
friends ? ’ 

“ It was your photograph, my dear, you know, the one in 
evening-dress. I didn’t know what I was saying by this time, 
and I stammered : 

“ ‘ Yes, it’s a friend of mine.’ 
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“ ‘ She’s very charming. You must introduce me to her.’ 

“ And the clock was just going to strike five; and Raoul 
was in every day at half-past five. If he came back before the 
other man had gone, think of it 1 Then . . . then ... I lost 
my head . . . altogether. ... I tiiought ... I thought . . . 
that . . . that the best thing to do was to ... to ... to .. . 
get rid of this man as ... as quickly as possible. . . . The 
sooner it was finished . . . you understand . . . and . . . and 
so . . . so . . . since it had to be done . . . and it did have 
to be done, my dear ... he wouldn’t go away without . . . 
so I . . . I . . . I locked the drawing-room door. . . . 
There.” 

The little Marquise of Rennedon had begun to laugh; she 
laughed uncontrollably, her head buried in the pillow, shrJdng 
the whole bed. 

When she was a little quieter, she demanded ; 

“ And . . . and ... he was a handsome young man f ” 

“ He was.” 

“ And you’re dissatisfied } ” 

“ But . . . but . . . don’t you see, my dear .^ . . . he . . . 
he said ... he would come back to-morrow ... at the same 
time . ... and I’m . . . I’m dreadfully afraid. . . . You’ve no 
idea how insistent he is . . . and headstrong. . . . What 
shall I do . . . or say ? . . . What shall I do ? ” 

The little Marquise sat up in bed to consider the problem; 
then she said decisively: 

” Have him arrested.” 

The little Baroness was thunderstruck. She stammered : 

“ What ? What do you say ? What are you thinking 
about ? Have him arrested ? On what pretext ? ” 

“ Oh, it’s quite simple. You go to the police; you’ll tell 
them that a gendeman has been following you for three months; 
that he had the insolence to force his way into your home 
yesterday; that he has threatened to make another visit to- 
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morrow, and that you demand the protection of the law. 
They’ll give you two officers who’ll arrest him.” 

“ But, my dear, suppose he tells. . . 

“ But no one will believe him, idiot, when once you’ve told 
your tale to the police. They’ll believe you, because you’re 
a woman of the world and above suspicion.” 

“ Oh, I’ll never dare do it.” 

“ You must, my dear, or you’re ruined.” 

“ Remember that he will . . . that he will insult me . . . 
when they arrest him.” 

“ Well, you’ll have witnesses and you can get him sentenced.” 

“ Sentenced to what ? ” 

“ To pay damages. You’ve got to be quite ruthless in an 
affair like this.” 

“ Oh, talking of damages . . . there’s one dreadfully annoy¬ 
ing thing . . . dreadfully annoying. ... He left me . . . two 
louis ... on the mantcl-piece. 

“ Two louis ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ No more than that ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ It isn’t much. . I’d have felt humiliated. Wei! ? ” 

“ Well! What ought I to do with the money ? ” 

The little Marquise hesitated a moment, then answered 
gravely: 

“ My dear. . . you must. . . you must make your husband 
a little present. . . it’s only fair.” 
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womans bed. llie old wuinaii, calm, icsi^ncd, tjuilc con¬ 
scious, looked at the two men and listened to their words. She 
was going to die ; she made no complaint, lier time w.is come ; 
she was ninety-two years old. 

The July sun poured through the window and the open 
door, Its blazing waimth falling over the lioor of brown eaiih, 
its surface W'orn into gentle undulating hollows by the sabots of 
four generations of countrsmen. .Smells of the lields came 
borne on tlie scorching biecze, smells of grass, corn, and leaves 
burned up in the blaze of the noon. I'he gr.iss-hoppeis kept 
up their ceaseless crying, filling ilie country-side with a ihin, 
crackling noise like the noise of die wooden cnikets children 
buy at fairs. 

The doctor, raising his voice, s.tid ; 

“ Honorc, you can’t leave your mother all alone in this 
state. Slie wall die any moment.” 

And the peasant tepeated dejectedly : 

“But I’ve got to get my corn in: it’s been Ijing too 
long. The weather’s just right, I tell you. Vv lial d’you say. 
Mother ? ” 

And the dying old woman, still tn the grip of the Notman 
avarice, said “ Yes ” with eyes and kice, and gave her son leave 
to get his com in and to leave her to die alone. 

But the doctor grew angry and, stamping his foot, said : 

“ You’re nothing but a brute, do you hear! And I’ll not 
let you do it, do you bear that 1 If you must get youi wheat 
to-day of all days, go and fetch the Rapei woman, 1 say, and 
make her look afier your modier. 1 insist on it, do you bear! 
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And if you don’t obey me, I’ll leave you to die like a dog when 
it’s your turn to be ill, do you hear ? ” 

The peasant, a tall, lean man, slow of gesture, tortured by 
indecision, between fear of the doctor and the ferocious passion 
of the miser, hesitated, calculated, and stammered ; 

“What’ll she want, the Rapet woman, for looking after 
her ? ’’ 

“ How do I know ? ’’ the doctor cried. “ It depends on the 
length of time you want her. Arrange it with her, dammit. 
But I want her to be here in an hour’s time, do you hear ? ’’ 

The man made up his mind : 

“ I’m going. I’m going; don’t get angry, doctor.” 

The doctor took himself off, calling : 

“ Now you know, mind what you’re about, for I stand no 
nonsense when I’m angry.” 

As soon as he was alone, the peasant turned to his mother, 
and said resignedly: 

“I’m going t’get the Rapet woman, seeing t’man says so. 
Don’t worry yourself while I’m gone.” 

And he went out too. 

The Rapet woman, an old washerwoman, looked after the 
dead and dying of the village and the district. Then, as soon 
as she had sewn her clients into the sheet which they can never 
throw off, she went home and took up the iron with which she 
smoothed the garments of the living. Wrinkled like a last 
year’s apple, malicious, jealous, greedy with a greed passing 
belief, bent in two as if her loins had been broken by the cease¬ 
less movement of the iron she pushed over the clothes, one 
might have thought she had a monstrous, cynical love for 
death-throes. She never talked of anything but the persons 
she had seen die and of all the kinds of death at which she had 
been present, and she talked about them with a wealth of minute 
details (which were always the same) as a hunter talks about 
his bags. 

Wlien Honord Bontemps entered her house be found her 
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getting blue water ready for the village women's hand¬ 
kerchiefs. 

“ Well, good evening,” he said. “ You all right, Madame 
Rapet f ” 

She turned her head to look at him ; 

“ Same as always, same as always. What about you } ” 

" Oh, I’m getting on fine, I am, but rrioihcr’s not.” 

“ Your mother ? ” 

“ Yes, my mother.” 

“ What’s the matter with your mother f ” 

“ She’s going to turn her toes up, she is.” 

The old woman drew her hands out of the water: bluish 
transparent drops rolled to ine tips of her fingers and fell back 
into the bucket. 

She asked with a sudden sympathy: 

“ She’s as bad as that, is she ” 

*' T’doctor says she’ll not last through the afternoon.” 

“ She must be bad, then.” 

Honor4 hesitated. He considered various ways of approach¬ 
ing the proposal he meditated. But, finding none of them 
satisfactory, he broke out suddenly : 

“ How much d’you want to look after her for me until she’s 
gone ? You know I’m not rich. I can’t even pay for so much 
as a servant. That’s what has brought her to tlris pass, my poor 
mother, overmuch worrying, overmuch hard work. She 
worked like ten men, in spite of her ninety-two years. They 
don’t make ’em like that now.” 

La Rapet replied gravely: “ I’ve two charges, forty sous a 
day and three francs a night to the rich; twenty sous a day 
and forty a night to t’others. You can give me twmty and 
forty.” 

But the peasant reflected. He knew his mother too well. 
He knew that she was tenacious of life, vigorous, and sprung 
of hard stock. She might last a week in spite of tlie doctor’s 
opinion. 
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He spoke resolutely: 

“ No. I’d rather you had a sum down, to do the whole 
job. I’ve got to take a nsk one way and the other. The 
doctor says she’ll go any minute. If that happens, you win— 
and dien I lose. But if she holds out till to-morrow or for 
longer, I win and you lose.” 

The nurse looked at the man in surprise. She had never 
yet treated death as a gamble. She hesitated, tempted by the 
thought of making a lucky bargain. Then she suspected that 
she was being tricked. 

“ I’ll not say one way or the other until I’ve seen your 
mother,” she replied. 

“ Come on, then, and look at her.” 

She dtied her hands and went with him at once. 

On the way not a word passed between them. She walked 
with a hurried step, while he stretched his great limbs as if he 
had a brook to cross at each stride. 

The cows, lying down in the fields, overpowered by the 
heat, raised their heads heavily, lowing faintly as the couple 
passed them, as if asking for fresh grass. 

As he drew near the house, Honors murmured : 

“ Perhaps it’s all over after all.” His unconscious wish 
spoke in the tones of his voice. 

But the old woman was far from dead. She was lying on 
her back, in her wretched bed, her hands outside the purple 
calico counterpane, fearfully thin hands, knotted like the talons 
of some strange beast, or like a crab’s claws, doubled up by 
rheumatism, fatigue and the daily toil which had been her lot. 
Mother Rapet went over to the bed and considered the dying 
woman. She felt her pulse, touched her chest and listened to 
her breathing, asked her a question to hear her voice in reply, 
then, having looked at her again for a long time, she went out, 
followed by Honori. His conviction was strengthened. The 
old woman would not last out the night. He asked : 
“ Well ? ” 
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The nurse answered : “ H’m. She’ll last two days, p’raps 
three. You can make it six francs the lump sum.” 

He cried out at that: 

“Six francs! Six francs I Have you lost your wits? 
I swear she won’t live more than five or six hours—no longer.” 

They argued for a while, both very obstinate. 

At last he had to give way, the nurse was at the point of 
going, time was passing, and his com couldn’t be got in without 
him. 

“ All right,” he said. “ Six francs, all told- including the 
washing of the corpse.” 

“ Done! Six francs.” 

He went out with great strides towards his corn, which lay 
on the ground under the fierce sun that ripens the harvest. 

The nurse went back into the house. 

She had brought her sewing, for when she was lending the 
dying or dead, she worked unceasingly—sometimes for herself, 
sometimes for the family, who employed her in this double 
task for an extra fee. 

Ail at once, she asked: 

“ I suppose you've seen the priest at any rate. Mother 
Bontemps ? 

The old woman shook her head; and Mother Rapet, who 
was pious, got up with alacrity. 

“ Good God I Is it possible ? I’ll go and fetch M. le 
Curd.” 

'With that she ran to the presbytery in such haste that the 
urchins in the market-place, seeing her hurrying thus, thought 
some accident had happened. 

The priest came out immediately in his surplice, preceded by 
a choir boy who rang a little bell to herald tlie passing of God 
through the calm, brilliant country-side. Men who were work¬ 
ing a long way off took off their great hats and stood without 
moving, until the white robe disappeared behind a farm; the 
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women who were gathering the sheaves stood upright and 
made the sign of the Cross; some black hens, terrified, flew. 
along to ditches with a wild, jerky gait to a hole well known 
to them, where they disappeared hurriedly; a colt tethered in a 
field took fright at the sight of the surplice and started running 
round and round at the end of his string, throwing his hind 
legs high in the air. The choir boy in his red skirt walked 
quickly and the priest, with his head drooping slighdy on one 
side and crowned with its square biretta, followed him, murmur¬ 
ing his prayers as he went; last of all came old Rapet, all 
bowed down, nearly doubled in two as though she were trying 
to walk and prostrate herself at the same time, her fingers 
clasped as in church. 

Honors, from the distance, saw them pass. He asked: 
“ Where’st agoing, Father ? ” 

His labourer, quicker-witted than he, replied : “ He’s taking 
the Sacrament to your mother, bless you.” The peasant was 
not at all astonished. 

“ That’s all to the good, anyhow.” 

And he went on with his work again. Mother Bontemps 
made her confession, received absolution and was given com¬ 
munion; and the priest went home again, leaving the two 
women alone in the stifling bedroom. 

Then old Rapet began to think about the dying woman, 
and wondered whether she was going to last much longer. 

The day was drawing in, fresher air came in in sharp gusts: 
a picture of £pinal, held by two pins, fluttered against the wall; 
the little curtains at the window, once white but yellowed now 
and spotted with flyblow, looked ready to take flight, to tear 
themselves free, as if they, like the soul of the old wonum, 
would like to depart. 

She lay there, motionless, her eyes open, seeming to await 
with utter indifference the death which was so close, yet so 
slow to come. Her breathing, sharp now, whistled a little in 
the contracted throat. She would die very soon and the 
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world would hold one woman less whom nobody would 
regret. 

As night fell Honori came indoors. Going up to the bed, 
he saw that his modier was still living and he asked : " How 
are you ? ” just as he used to do .when she was sick. Then he 
sent old Rapet away, telling her : 

“ To-morrow at five o’clock without fail.” 

She repeated : 

“ To-morrow, five o’clock.” 

She came, in fact, at daybreak. Honors was drinking the 
soup he had made for himself before going out into the fields. 

The nurse asked him : 

“ Well, has your mother gone yet ? ” 

He replied with a malicious smile : 

“ She’s getting on a bit better.” 

Then he went out. 

Old Rapet suddenly felt uneasy. She went up to the 
sufferer, who was lying in the same slate, breathing painfully 
and imperceptibly, her eyes open and her clenched hands on 
the counterpane. 

The nurse saw that this might last two days, four days, even 
eight days; and fear gripped her miserly heart; then she was 
shaken by a furious anger against this trickster who had cheated 
her and against this old woman who would not die. 

She set to work, however, and waited, and waited, her eyes 
fixed on the wrinkled face of Mother Bontemps. 

Honors came back to breakfast; he seemed happy, almost 
jovial; then he went out again. He was certainly getting in his 
com under excellent conditions. 

Old Rapet was getting irritated : each minute that went by 
now was stolen time, stolen money. She wanted, wanted madly, 
to take this mulish old woman, this obstinate and pigheaded 
old woman, by the neck and with a little shaking make an end 
of the little, ^ort breath that was stealing her time and her 
money. 
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Then she thought of the danger, and other ideas came 
into lier liead. She came up close to the bed and asked : 

“ Have you seen the devil yet r ” 

Mother Bontemps murmured : 

“ No.” 

Then the nuise began to talk, telling her tales'to terrify 
the feeble soul of this dying woman. 

Some minutes before one breathed one’s last, the devil 
appeared, she said, to all sick people. He had a broom in one 
hand, and a saucepan on his head. He made strange noises. 

If you saw him, it was all over, you had only a few seconds 
to live. She enumeiatcd ail those in her charge to whom the 
devil had appeared that year: Josephine Loisel, Eulalie Ratier, 
Sophie Padagnan, Seiaithme Grospied. 

Mother Bontemps, disturbed at last, shook in her bed, waved 
her hands, trying to turn her head so that she could see to the 
farthest corner of the room. 

Suddenly old Rapet disappeared from the foot of the bed. 
She took a sheet from the cupboard and wrapped herself in it; 
then she set a stew-pan on her head so that the three short 
curved legs stood on end like three horns. She grabbed a 
broom in her right hand and in her left a metal water-jug 
which she threw sharply in the air so that it fell down with a 
great noise. 

It struck the floor with a terrible clatter. Then, clambering 
on to a chair, the nurse lifted the curtain that hung at the end 
of the bed and appeared, waving her arms, uttering hoarse 
shiieks from the bottom of the iron pot that hid her face, and 
with her broom threatening the old dying peasant woman, like 
the devil in a Punch and Judy show. 

Mad with fear, her eyes wild, the dying woman made a super¬ 
human effort to get up and get away from it. She managed 
to get her shoulders and chest out of bed, then she fell back 
with a great sigh. It was all over. 

Old Rapet placidly put everything back : the broom in the 
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comer of the cupboard, the sheet inside, the stew-pan on the 
stove, the water-jug on the shelf and the chair against the wall. 
Then with a professional gesture she closed the wide-staring 
eyes of the dead, placed on the bed a dish, poured into it a little 
of the water from the holy-water vessel, dipped in it the sprig 
of yew nailed on to the cupboard door and, kneeling down, 
began to recite fervently the prayers for the dead which she 
knew by heart, professionally.' 

When Honor6 returned, at nightfall, he found her praying, 
and his first thought was that she had cheated him of twenty 
sous, for she had only spent three days and one night, which 
only came to five francs, instead of die six which he owed her. 
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' Ah ! ” SAID Captain the Comte df. Garens, “ I should 
think I do remember that Twelfth Night, during the war 1 

“ I was a quartermaster in the Hussars in those days, and 
for the past fortnight I’d been wandering about scouting in 
front of a German advance-guard. The night before, we 
had sabred some Uhlans and lost three men; poor little 
Raudeville was one of them. You remember Joseph de 
Raudeville. 

“ Well, that day my captain ordered me to take ten men to 
go and occupy the village of Porterin and guard it all night. 
There had been five fights in three weeks in the place, and not 
twenty houses were left standing nor twelve people still dwelling 
in the damned wasps’ nest. 

“ So I took my ten men and went off at about four o’clock. 
It was five o’clock, and pitch-dark, when we reached the first 
ruins of Porterin. I called a halt and ordered Marchas—you 
know, Pierre de Marchas, who married the Martel-Auvelin 
girl, the Marquis de Martel-Auvelin’s daughter—to go on alone 
into the village and bring back a report. 

“ I had chosen only volunteers, all men of good family. 
In the army one likes to keep away from the common lot. 
Marchas was as wide awake as they make them, was as sly as a 
fox and as wily as a serpent. He could scent a Prussian like 
a dog a bone, could find food in a spot where we should have 
died of hunger without him, and could get information from, 
anyone, always accurate, with incredible skill. 

“ He returned ten minutes later. 

“ ‘ All. serene,’ he said; ' there hasn’t been a Prussian in 
the place for tluee days. The village is a sinister place. I 
■ 20 
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had a talk with a sister who is looking after four or five sick 
people in an abandoned convent.’ 

“ I ordered my men forward, and we entered the main street. 
We caught vague glimpses, to right and left, of roofless walls 
hardly visible in the profound darkness. Here and there a 
light gleamed behind a window; a family, prompted by 
courage or necessity, had stayed to guard its ruinous home. 
Rain was beginning to fall, a thin, icy drizzle that froze before 
it wetted, as soon as it touched our coats. The horses stumbled 
over stones, beams, and articles of furniture. Marches guided 
us, walking at our head and leading his beast by the bridle. 

“ ‘ Where are you taking us ’ I asked him. 

“ ‘ I’ve got a good place,’ he replied. 

“ Soon he stopped in front of a small villa, still intact, and 
fast locked. It was right on the road, with a garden at the rear. 

“ Picking up a large stone by the entrance gate, Marchas 
smashed the lock; then he mounted the steps, broke in the 
front door with kicks and shoulder-thrusts, lit a candle-end diat 
he always kept in his pocket, and preceded us into a pleasant 
and comfortiile house, the home of some wealthy private 
citizen. He guided us with marvellous assurance, as though he 
had lived in the house, which he was, as a matter of fact, seeing 
fpr the first time. 

“ Two men remained outside, guarding our horses. 

“ ‘ The stables must be on the left,’ said Marchas to fat 
Ponderel, who was following him ; ‘ I saw them as 1 came in. 
Go and put up the animals: we don’t need them any more.’ 

“ He turned to me. 

" Give your orders—can’t you ?—damn your eyes 1 ’ 

“ The fellow was always surprising me. 

“ ‘ I’m going to put sentries round the village,’ I replied, 
laughing. ‘ I’ll find you here when I’ve finished.’ 

“ ‘ How many men are you taking ? ’ he asked. 

“ ‘ Five. The others will relieve them at ten to-night.’ 

‘“Right. You’re leaving me four to get food, do the 
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cooking, and lay the table. I’m going to find where the wine 
is hidden.’ 

“ I went off to reconnoitre the deserted streets as far as the 
point where they ran out into the plain, and placed my sentries. 

“ I was back again in half an hour. I found Marchas lying 
in a large lounge chair; he had taken off its loose cover, -for 
love of soft living, he said. He was toasting his feet at the 
fire, and smoking an excellent cigar, the scent of which filled 
the room. He was alone, his elbows on the arms of the chair, 
his head sunk between his shoulders, his cheeks pink, his eyes 
bright, and his expression one of delighted contentment. 

“ I heard a clatter of plates in the next room. Marchas 
greeted me with a beatific smile. 

“ ‘ All serene,’ he said ; ‘ I found the claret in the hen-house, 
the champagne under the front door-steps, and the brandy— 
fifty bottles of real good stuff—in the kitchen garden, under a 
pear-tree, which, in the light of a lantern, did not look to me 
to be quite straight. As for victuals, we’ve two hens, a goose, 
a duck, three pigeons, and a blackbird found in a cage; nothing 
but game, you see. It’s all cooking now. This is a splendid 
place.’ 

“ I had sat down opposite him. The flame in the fireplace 
scorched my nose and cheeks. 

“ ‘ Where did you find that wood ? ’ I asked. 

“ ‘ Wonderful wood,’ he murmured, ‘ first-rate carriage, a 
coup^. It’s the paint that makes it flare up, a sort of punch of 
spirit and varnish. A jolly good house 1 ’ 

“ I laughed at the fellow, he was so comic. 

" ‘ And to think it’s Twelfth Night! ’ he continued. ‘ I’ve 
had a bean put in the goose; but there’s no queen; what a 
pity I’ 

“ ‘ What a pity 1 ’ I echoed; ‘ but what do you want me to 
do about it ’ 

“ ‘ Find ’em, of course 1 ’. 

“‘What?’ 
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“ ‘ Women.' 

Women } . . . You’re mad.’ 

Well, I found the brandy under the pear-tree—didn’t 
I?—and the champagne under the door-steps, and I had 
nothing to go on, either. Whereas, for you, a skirt is a sure 
sign. You just have a hunt, old man.’ 

“ He seemed so grave, so serious, so convinced, that 1 could 
not tell if he were jesting. 

Marchas,’ I replied, ‘ you’re pulling my leg.’ 

“ ‘ No, I’m not; I never do, on service.’ 

“ * But where the devil do you expect me to find women f ’ 

Anywhere. There must be two or three left in the 
neighbourhood. Rout tliem out and bring them along.’ 

“ I rose. It was too hot in front of the fire. 

Do you want a suggestion ? ’ added Marchas. 

“ ‘ Yes.’ 

“ ‘ Go and find the priest.’ 

The priest. What for ? ’ 

Ask him to supper, and tell him to bring a woman.' 

“ ‘ The priest! A woman ! Ha ! ha ! ha!' 

I’m not joking,’ replied Marchas with extraordinary 
seriousness. ‘ Go and find the priest, and tell him our situa¬ 
tion. He must be frightfully bored ; he’ll come all right. 
But tell him we must have at least one woman, a decent woman, 
of course, since we’re all gentlemen. He must have his female 
parishioners’ names and natures at his fingers’ ends. If there’s 
a possible one about, and you make a good job of it, he’ll tell 
you who she is.’ 

“ ‘ But, good Lord, Marchas, what are you thinking of ? ’ 

My dear Garens, you can do it beautifully. It’ll be 
awfully funny. Damn it, we’re all good fellows, decently 
bred and agreeable and that sort of thing. Give the priest our 
names, make him laugh, soften his heart, seduce him, and win 
him over I ’ 

“ ‘ No, it’s impossible.’ 
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“ He drew up his chair. The dog knew my pet weakness, 
and replied: 

" ‘ Think what a joke it would be, and what a good story it 
will make. The whole army will be talking of it. It’ll get 
you no end of a reputation.’ 

“ I wavered, tempted by the adventure. 

" ‘ Come on, Garens,’ he persisted. ‘ You’re commander 
here, and the only man who can go and seek out the local 
commander of the Church. Do go. And I’ll make a poem 
about it, in the des Deux Mondes, after the war, I swear 
I will. You owe it to your men ; you’ve been trotting them 
all over the place for a solid month.’ 

“ I got up. 

“ ‘ Where is the rectory } ’ I asked. 

“ ‘ Take the second turning on the left. At the end of it, 
you’ll find an avenue, and, at the end of the avenue, the church. 
The rectory is beside it.’ 

“ As I went out, he called after me; 

" ‘ Tell him the menu, to give him an appetite.’ 

“ I had no difficulty in finding the priest’s little house, 
beside a large ugly brick church. The door had no bell or 
knocker, and I beat upon it with my fists. 

“ ‘ Who’s there i ’ asked a loud voice from within. 

“ ‘ Quartermaster of Hussars,’ I replied. 

“ I heard a noise of bolts and a key being turned, and found 
myself face to face with a tall, pot-bellied priest, with the chest 
of a prize-fighter, formidable hands issuing from his rolled- 
back sleeves, a red complexion, and an air of good-fellowship. 

“ I saluted him in military fashion. 

“ ‘ Good afternoon, your Reverence.’ 

“ He had feared a surprise, an ambuscade by wandering 
troops, and it was with a smile that he replied : 

“ * Good afternoon, friend ; come in.’ 

" I followed him into a little room with a red, tiled floor; 
a meagre fire was burning, very different from Marchas’ furnace. 
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“ He showed me a chair, and then said : 

“ ‘ What can I do for you ? ’ 

“ ‘ First of all, your Reverence, permit me to introduce 
myself.’ 

“ And I offered him my card. 

He took it, and repeated under his breath : 

“ ‘ The Comte de Garens.’ 

“ ‘ There are eleven of us here, your Reverence,’ I continued, 
‘ five out on guard, and six installed in the house of some un¬ 
known resident. The six are Garens, myself here, Pierre de 
Marchas, Ludovic de Ponderel, the Baron d'Ftteillis, Karl 
Massonligny, the son of the artist, and Joseph Herbon, a young 
musician. I have come, on their behalf and my own, to ask 
you to do us the honour of supping with us. It is a Twelfth 
Night supper, sir, and we should like to make some sort of 
festive occasion of it.’ 

“ The priest smiled. 

“ ‘ This hardly seems an occasion for merriment,’ he mur¬ 
mured. 

“ ‘ We’re fighting every day, sir,’ I replied. ‘ Fourteen of 
our comrades have died in the past month, and three fell only 
yesterday. It is war. We’re staking our lives every moment; 
haven’t we the right to play the game gaily i We are French¬ 
men, we love to laugh, and we can laugh anywhere. Our 
fathers laughed on the scaffold 1 And this evening we want 
to relax a litde, like gendemen, not a vulgar orgy, you under¬ 
stand. Are we wrong i ’ 

“ ‘ You are right, my friend,’ he replied eagerly, ‘ and I have 
the greatest pleasure in accepting your invitation. Hermance! 
he shouted. 

“ An aged peasant woman, bent, wnnkied, and hideous, 
appeared and asked : 

“‘What is it?’ 

“ ‘ I shan’t be dining here, girl.' 

“ ‘ Where are you dining, then ? 
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“ ‘ Witli the gentlemen of the Hussars.’ 

“I wanted to say: ‘Bring your servant,’ for the sake of. 
seeing Marchas’ face, but I did not dare. 

Among those of your paiishioncrs wlio have stayed in 
the village,’ I began, ‘ can you think of anyone, man or woman, 
whom 1 could invite also ?' 

“ He paused and thought. 

No, no one,’ he replied. 

“ ‘ No one 1 ’ . . . I persisted. ‘ Come now, your Rever¬ 
ence, do think. It would be vastly diverting to have ladies. 
Married couples, I mean. Of course, I don’t know any. The 
baker and his wife, perhaps ? The grocer, the . . . the . . . 
the . . . the watchmaker . . . the . . . the shoemaker ... the 
... the chemist and his lady. . . . We’ve good food, and wine, 
and we should love to leave a kindly remembrance of ourselves 
here.’ 

“ Again the priest reflected for some time, and finally 
declared with decision; 

“ ‘ No, no one.’ 

“ I began to laugh. 

“ ‘ But, damn it, your Reverence, it’s a pity not to have a 
queen; we’ve got a bean. Now do think. Isn’t there a 
married mayor, a married deputy-mayor, a married town 
councillor, a married schoolmaster ? . . 

“ ‘ No, all the ladies have gone.’ 

“ ‘ What, is there no good lady with her man in the whole 
place, to whom we could give this little pleasure, for it would 
be a great pleasure for them, in the present circumstances ? ’ 

“ All of a sudden the priest burst out in a violent fit of 
laughter that shook his whole body. 

‘“Hal ha 1 ha ! ’ he exclaimed, ‘ I’ve got it; by the Lord, 
I’ve got it! Ha 1 ha ! ha ! we’ll have a good laugh, my lads, 
that we will. And tliey’ll be awfully pleased, awfully pleased 1 
Ha ! ha 1 Now, where are you billeted ’ 

“ I told him die house, and described it. He knew it. 
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“ * That’s splendid. It’s M. Bertin-Lavaille’s place, i’ll be 
there in half an hour with four ladies!!! Ha ! ha ! ha ! four 
ladies!!!...’ 

“ He went out with me, still laughing, and left me, repeating: 

“ ‘ In half an hour, then, at Bertin-Lavaille’s licnise.’ 

“ I went back quickly, in great astonishment and excitement. 

“ ‘ How many places ? ’ inquired Marchas, c,itching sight 
of me. 

Eleven. Six of us Htissars, the priest, and fotii ladtes.’ 

“ He was overwhelmed. It was my hottr of tiiumph. 

“ ‘ Four ladies ! Did you say four ladies ? ’ he tepeaic'd. 

“ ‘ I said four ladies.’ 

“ ‘ Real women ? ’ 

“ ‘ Heal women.’ 

Good God ! My congiatiilations I ’ 

“ ‘ I accept them. 1 deserve them.' 

“ He quitted his arm-chair, and opened the door. 1 saw a 
tine, white cloth, laid on a long table, lound which three 
Hussars in blue aprons were setting plates and glasses. 

“ ‘ There will be women ! ’ shouted Marchas, and the threx; 
men capered about and applauded mightily. 

" All was ready. We were watting. We w.iiied for nearly 
an hour. A delicious smell of roasting poultry was wafted 
over the whole house. 

“ A knock upon the shutter made us all start up simultaneously. 
Fat Ponderel ran to open the door, and, scarcely a minute later, 
a little nun appeared in the doorway. She was thin, wrinkled, 
and timid ; and bowed in turn to each of the four scared 
Hussars who watched her come in. Behind her was a noise 
of sticks tapping upon the corridor tiles, and, when she had 
passed into the drawing-room, 1 could see three old white- 
bonneted heads following behind, all swaving along with 
different movements, one lolling to the right, and anoiher to 
the left. And three old women appeared, limping, dragging 
a leg, lamed with disease and deformed by old age, three pen- 
5 
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sioned-off invalids, the only three patients still capable 
of walking out of the hospital, directed by Sister Saint- 
Benedict. 

“ She had turned back towards her patients, lull of solicitude 
for them; then, seeing the gold lace that marked me as a 
quartermaster, she addressed me : 

“ ‘ Thank you very much, sir, for thinking of these poor 
women. They have very little pleasure in their lives, and it 
is a great happiness and a great honour that you are bestowing 
on them.’ 

“ I could see the priest, who had remained in the darkness of 
the passage; he was laughing uproariously. I too began to 
laugh, especially at sight of Marchas’ face. Then I showed 
the nun some chairs : 

“ ‘ Sit down. Sister; we are very proud and happy that you 
have accepted our modest invitation.’ 

" She took three chairs from along the wall and set them in 
a row before the fire. Then she led up her three charges and 
sat them down therein, taking away their sticks and shawls, 
which she laid down in a comer. Pointing to the first woman, 
a thin creature with an enormous stomach, obviously dropsical, 
she announced: 

“ ‘ This is old Mother Paumelle, whose husband was killed 
by falling off a roof and whose son died in Africa. She is 
sixty-two.’ 

“ Then she indicated the second, a tall woman whose head 
was always shaking. 

“ ‘ This is old Mother Jean-Jean, aged sixty-seven. She is 
almost blind ; her face was scorched in a fire and her right leg 
half burnt away.’ 

“ Finally she showed us the third, a sort of dwarf with pro¬ 
truding eyes rolling in every direction, round and vacant. 

” ‘ This is Putois, a half-wit. She is only forty-four.’ 

“ I had saluted the three as though tliey were Royal High¬ 
nesses to whom I was being presented. I turned to the priest: 
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" ‘ You are a treasure, your Uevercnce,’ I said, ‘ and all of 
us here owe you a debt of gratitude.’ 

“ Everyone laughed except Marchas, who seemed in a 
furious temper. 

“ ‘ Sister Saint-Benedict is served,’ suddenly shouted Karl 
Massonligny. 

“ I sent her in in front with the priest, and followed support¬ 
ing old Mother Paumelle, taking her arm and leading her into 
the next room, not without difficulty, for her bloated body 
seemed heavier than iron. 

“ Fat Ponderel took in Mother Jean-Jean, who whined for 
her crutch, and little Joseph Herbon led Putois, the idiot, to 
the dining-room, which was full of the odour of food. 

“ As soon as we were in our places, the Sister clapped her 
liar ds three times, and, with the precision of soldiers presenting 
arms, the women rapidly crossed themselves. Then the priest 
slowly recited the Latin words of the Benediciie. 

" We all sat down, and the two fowls appeared, carried in 
by Marchas, who was eager to act as a waiter in order to avoid 
being present as a guest at the absurd meal. 

“ ‘ TTie champagne, quick ! ’ I shouted. A cork popped 
with a noise like a pistol-shot, and, despite the protests of the 
priest and the Sister, the three Hussars seated beside the three 
invalids forcibly poured their three full glasses down their 
neighbours’ throats. 

“ Massonligny, who had a gift for making himself at home 
anywhere and at his ease with anyone, was paying elaborate 
and rarely comic attentions to Mother Paumelle. The victim 
of dropsy was still gay at heart in spile of her misfortunes, and 
made lively and teasing replies in a falsetto voice that sounded 
as if it were artificially assumed. She laughed so violently at 
her neighbour’s pleasantries that her huge belly seemed on 
the point of flying up and rolling all over the table. Little 
Herbon had seriously taken in hand the business of making the 
half-wit drunk, and the Baron d’£treillis, who was rather slow 
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in the uptake, questioned Mother Jean-Jean on the life, customs, 
and direction ot the hospital. 

“ ‘ Oh ! ’ cried the frightened nun to Massonligny. ‘ You 
will make her ill; please don’t make her laugh like that, I beg 
you, sir. Oh ! sir ! . . .’ 

“ She rose and flew at Herbon, to snatch away the full glass 
he was nimbly emptying into Putois’ mouth. 

“ The priest was almost helpless, with laughter, repeating : 

Let them alone for once. Sister, it doesn’t do them any 
harm. Let them alone.’ 

“ After the two fowls we had eaten the duck, flanked by the 
three pigeons and the blackbird; dien the goose appeared, smok¬ 
ing and golden, spreading around a warm smell of browned, 
juicy meat. 

" Mother Paumelle, who was growing more lively, clapped 
her hands; Mother Jean-Jean stopped replying to the Baron’s 
numerous questions, and Putois uttered little grunts of pleasure, 
half cries and half sighs, like the sound made by little children 
who are offered sweets. 

“ ‘ May I take charge of this animal ? ’ inquired the priest. 
‘ I am an expert in such operations.’ 

“ ‘ Certainly, your Reverence.’ 

“ ‘ Might we have the window open a little ? ’ asked the 
Sister. ‘ They are too hot; I am sure they will be ill.’ 

“ ‘ Open the window for a minute,’ I said, turning to 
Marchas. 

“ He opened it and the cold air from outside came in, setting 
the candles flickering and the smoke from the goose eddying 
round the room ; the priest, with a napkin round his neck, was 
scientifically removing the bird’s wings. 

“ We watched him at work, without speaking, fascinated by 
his appetising task, our hunger renewed at the sight of the huge, 
golden creature, whose limbs fell one after another into the 
brown gravy at the bottom of the dish. 

“ Suddenly, in the middle of our greedy, attentive silence. 
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there entered through the open window the sound of a distant 
rifle-shot. 

I was on my feet so quickly that my chair fell over beliind 
me. 

“ ‘ To horse, all of you ! ’ I cried. ‘ Marclias, take two 
men and go and get news. I shall be waiting here for you in 
five minutes.’ 

" And while the three riders galloped away into the night, 
I and my two other Hussars mounted at the steps of the villa. 
The priest, the Sister, and the three worthy women showed their 
scared faces at the windows. 

“ Nothing more was to be heard, except for the barking of 
a dog in the distance. The rain had stopped ; it was cold, 
very cold. A moment later I could hear a galloping horse, a 
single horse returning. 

“ It was Marchas. 

“ ‘ Well ? ’ I sliouted. 

“ ‘ Nothing at all,’ he replied. ‘ Francois has wounded an 
old peasant who refused to answer to the “ Who goes thete i‘ " 
and walked forward, in spite of the order to clear off. Tliey’re 
bringing him in, and we shall see who he is.’ 

“ I ordered the horses to be put back in the stables, and sent 
my two men to meet the others. Then I returned to the house. 

“ The priest, Marchas, and I carried down a mattress into 
the drawing-room for the wounded man ; the Sister tore us a 
napkin and made lint of it, while the three bewildered women 
remained sitting in a comer. 

“ Soon I heard a sound of sabres clattering on the road ; I 
took a candle to give light to the men who were returning. 
They came into sight, bearing the inert, slack, long, sinister 
shape that a human body becomes when the vigour of life has 
withdrawn. 

“ The wounded man was laid upon the mattress prepared 
for him, and I saw at the first glance that he was dying. 

“ Tliere was a ratding in his throat, and he was spitting blood ; 
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it trickled from the corners of his lips, spurting from his mouth 
at each hiccup. The poor man was covered with it! His 
cheeks, his beard, his hair, his neck, his clothes, all seemed to 
have been scoured and bathed in a basin of red. The blood 
had congealed upon him, and had grown stale, dull, and mixed 
with mud; a horrible sight. 

“ Wrapped in a great fnexe cloak, the old man kept half 
opening sad, lighdess, empty eyes, that seemed dazed with 
astonishment, like those of a shot beast fallen at the hunter’s 
feet; already three-parts dead, besotted with surprise and terror, 
he stared at his slayer. 

“ ‘ Ah I ’ cried the priest, ‘ it’s Father Placide, the old 
shepherd from Les Moulins. The poor old man’s deaf, and 
cannot have heard. Ah, God, you’ve killed the poor wretch ! ’ 

“ The Sister had torn away his blouse and his shirt, and was 
gazing at a little purple hole, no longer bleeding, in the middle 
of his chest. 

“ ‘ There is nothing to be done,’ she said. 

“ The shepherd, gasping terribly, was still spitting blood at 
every one of his last breaths; in his throat, right down to the 
lungs, could be heard a ceaseless, sinister, gurgling sound. 

“ The priest, standing over him, raised his right hand, 
made the sign of the Cross, and in a slow, solemn voice uttered 
the Latin words that wash clean the soul. 

" Before he had finished, the old man was shaken with a 
brief shudder, as though something inside him had broken. 
He had stopped breathing. He was dead. 

“Turning round, I saw a spectacle more ghastly than the 
last agonies of the unfortunate man: the three old women, 
standing huddled togedier, were making hideous grimaces of 
anguish and horror. 

“ I went towards them, and they began to utter shrill screams 
and tried to run away, as though I were going to kill them, too. 

“ Mother Jean-Jean, who could put no weight on her burnt 
leg, fell full length upon the floor. 
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“ The Sister, abandoning the dead man, ran to her charges, 
and, without a word or a glance at me, wrapped them in their 
shawls, gave them their crutches, hustled them to the door, 
thrust them out of it, and vanished with them into the utter 
blackness of the night. 

“ I realised that I could not even send one Hussar with them ; 
the mere noise of his sabre would have driven them out of their 
minds. 

“ The priest was still staring at the dead man. 

“ At hst he turned round towards me. 

“ ‘ A bad business,’ he said, ‘ a bad business.’" 
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I WAS ON MY WAY TO REVISIT MY FRIEND SiMON RaDEVIN, 
whom I had not seen for fifteen years. 

Once he had been my best friend, the true friend of my 
bosom, that friend with whom a man spends long evenings, 
quiet or gay, to whom he tells the intimate secrets of his heart, 
for whom, he finds, talking at ease, rare, delicate, ingenious 
and exquisite thoughts, bom of a mutual sympathy that inspires 
and releases the mind. 

For many years we had rarely been separated. We had 
lived, travelled, thought, and dreamed together, loved the same 
things in the same way, admired the same books, appreciated 
the same works of art, quivered to the touch of the same sensa¬ 
tions, and laughed so often at die same things that we under¬ 
stood one another completely, merely by the interchange of 
a glance. 

All of a sudden, he had married a provincial girl who had 
come to Paris to find a husband. How had this flaxen-haired, 
thin little creature, with silly hands, clear, empty eyes and a 
fresh, stupid voice, a girl like another hundred thousand 
marriageable dolls—how had she managed to pick up this 
intelligent, refined young man? One cannot understand 
those things. Doubdess he had hoped for happiness, simple, 
sweet, lasting happiness in the arms of a good, loving, faithful 
wife, and he had fancied that he saw all this in the transparent 
eyes of this pale-haired chit of a girl. 

He had not reflected that an active, energetic, sensitive man 
tires of anything as soon as he has acquired the stupid reality 
of it, unless he becomes so besotted as to lose his proper under¬ 
standing of things. 
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What sort of man was 1 going to find Inm ? Still lively, 
witty, laughing, and enthusiastic, or lulled to sleep by pro¬ 
vincial life ? A man may well change in fifteen years. 

The tram stopped at a little station, and, as 1 was getting out 
of the cairijge, a stout, very stout man, with red cheeks and a 
tubby stomach, rushed towards me with open arms, shouting: 
“ Georges.” I embraced him, but I had not recognised him. 

“ By Gad, you’re no thinner,” I murmured m bewilderment. 

“ What can you expect ? ” he laughed m reply. “ Happy 
days ! Good living ! Good nights ! Eating and sleeping, 
that’s my life 1 ” 

I stared at him, searching his large face for the features I 
had loved. The eyes alone had not changed, but I could no 
longer see the old light in them, and said to myself: ” If it is 
true tliat the light in the eyes is the reflection of the brain, then 
the brain in that head is not the one I once knew so well.” 

But his eyes were shining, full of joy and friendship ; only 
they no longer held the intelligent clanty that is as true an index 
as words to the worth of a mind. 

" Look, these are my two eldest,” said Simon, suddenly. 

A girl of fourteen, almost a woman, and a boy of thirteen, in 
school clothes, advanced with a timid, awkward air. 

“ Yours ? ” I murmured. 

“ Yes,” he replied with a laugh. 

" How many have you ? ” 

“ Five. Three more at home.” 

He had answered with a proud, pleased, almost triumphant 
air; I was smitten with a feeling of profound pity, touched 
to vague contempt, for the innocent, frank vanity of this 
reproductive animal who spent his nights generating children 
between a sleep and a sleep, in his provincial house, like a rabbit 
in a hutch. 

I got into a carriage that he drove himself, and we set off 
through the town, a sad, sleepy, dull little place, with nothing 
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moving on the streets but a few dogs and two or three servants. 
From time to time a shopkeeper at his door would touch his 
hat, and Simon would return his greeting and tell me the man’s 
name, doubtless to prove to me that he knew all the inhabitants 
by name. It occurred to me that he might be thinking o 
becoming a Deputy, the favourite dream of all men buried in 
small towns. 

We were soon through the place, and the carriage turned 
into a rather pretentious garden, masquerading as a park, and 
stopped in front of a turrcud house that did its best to be taken 
for a country mansion. 

“ This is my poor little place,” said Simon, fishing for a 
compliment. 

“ It’s delightful,” I replied. 

On the front steps appeared a lady, attired for the visitor, 
with hair dressed for the visitor, and phrases prepared for the 
visitor. She was no longer the fair-haired, colourless girl 
whom I had seen at the church fifteen years before, but a stout, 
over-dressed lady, one of those ladies with no age, no character, 
no elegance, no wit, nor any of the attributes that constitute a 
woman. She was merely a mother, a fat, commonplace mother, 
the breeder, the human brood-mare, th» procreating machine 
made of flesh, with no interests but her children and her cookery- 
book. 

She bade me welcome, and I stepped into the hall, where 
three children stood arrayed in order according to their height, 
looking as though they were placed there for a review, like 
firemen before a mayor. 

“ Aha 1 so these are the others ? ” said I. 

Simon, radiant, gave me rfieir names: “ Jean, Sophie and 
Gontran.” 

TTie drawing-room door was open. I went in, and saw in 
an arm-chair something that trembled, a man, an old, paralysed 
man. 

Madame Radevin came forward : 
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“ That is my grandfather. He is eighty-seven.” 

She shouted into the palsied old man’s ear: 

“ A friend of Simon’s, Grandpapa.” 

Her ancestor made an effort to say good evening to me, 
and mumbled : “ Wa, wa, wa,” waving his hand. “ You are 
too kind, sir,” I replied, and sank into a chair. 

Simon had just come in. 

" Aha I ” he laughed ; " so you’ve made the acquaintance 
of grandpa ? He’s a treasure; he keeps the children con¬ 
stantly amused. He’s so greedy that every meal is nearly the 
death of him; you can’t imagine what he would eat if he were 
left to himself. But you'll see for yourself. He leers at sweet 
things as if they were girls. You’ve never come across anything 
so funny ; you’ll see presently.” 

Then I was shown my room, to wash and dress, for it was 
nearly dinner-time. On the stairs I heard a great noise of 
footsteps, and turned round. All the children were following 
me in a procession, behind their father, doubtless to do me 
honour. 

My room looked out over the plain, an endless, bare expanse, 
a sea of grass, wheat and oats, without a single clump of trees 
or the suspicion of i hill. It was a sad and striking image of 
life as it must be lived in that house. 

A bell rang. It was for dinner. I went down. 

Mme Radevin took my arm with a ceremonial air, and we 
went into the dining-room. A servant was pushing up the 
old man’s arm-chair, and as soon as it was in position by his 
plate, he threw a greedy and inquisitive look towards tlie pudding, 
turning his shaking head with difficulty, from one dish to the 
other. 

Simon rubbed his hands. “ You will be amused,” he said, 
and all the children, realising ih*t I >vas to be regaled with 
the spectacle of greedy grandpa, burst into a chorus of 
laughter, while their mother merely smiled and shrugged her 
shoulders. 
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Radevin made a megaphone with his hands and bawled at 
the old man: 

" Sweet rice mould this evening.” 

The ancient’s wrinkled face lit up, and he trembled more 
violently from head to foot, to indicate that he had understood 
and was pleased. 

Dinner was begun. 

“ Look,” murmured Simon. Grandpapa did not like the 
soup, and refused to eat it. He was forced to do so, for the 
sake of his health; the servant forcibly thrust a spoonful into 
his mouth, while he blew violently to keep from swallowing 
the broth; it spurted out like a fountain, all over the table and 
over those sitting nearest him. 

The children shrieked with laughter, while their father, 
highly pleased, repeated : “ Funny old man, isn’t he ? ” 

Throughout the meal he monopolised the attention of the 
whole family. His eyes devoured the dishes on the table, 
and his frantically trembling hands tried to snatch them and 
pull them to him. Sometimes they were placed almost in his 
reach, so that the company might see his desperate efforts, his 
palsied clutches, the heart-broken appeal manifested in his 
whole body, his eyes, his raoutli, his nose* which sniffed them. 
His mouth watered so that he dribbled all over his napkin, 
uttering inarticulate whines. And the entire family was de¬ 
lighted by this odious and grotesque torture. 

Then a very small piece would be put on his plate, and he 
would eat it with feverish voracity, so that he might have some¬ 
thing else the sooner. 

When the sweet rice came, he almost had a fit. He moaned 
with longing. 

” You have eaten too much; you shan’t have any,” shouted 
Gontran, and they made as though he were not to be given any. 

Then he began to cry. And as he wept he trembled still 
more violently, while all the children roared with laughter. 

At last his portion, a very small one, was given him; and, 
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as he ate the first moutliful of the sweet, he made a comically 
gluttonous noise in his tliroat, and a movement of the neck 
like that of a duck swallowing too large a morsel of food. 

When he had finished, he began to stamp his feet for more. 

Seized with pity at the heart-rending spectacle of the tortures 
inflicted on this ridiculous Tantalus, I implored my friend on 
his behalf: 

“ Do give him a little more rice.” 

“ Oh 1 no, my dear chap,” replied Simon; “ if he ate too 
much at his age, it might be bad for him." 

I was silent, musing on this speech. 0 Morality, O Logic, 
O Wisdom I At his age! So, they deprived him of the only 
pleasure he could still enjoy, out of care for his health I His 
health! What was that inert and palsied wreck to do with 
his health if he had it.^ Were they husbanding his days.^ 
His days ? How many: ten, twenty, fifty, or a hundred ? 
And why ? For his own sake Or was it in order to preserve 
to the family the spectacle of his impotent greed ? 

He had nothing to do in this life, nothing. Only one 
desire, one pleasure, remained to him; why not give him full 
measure of that last pleasure, give it him until he died of it ? 

At last, after a long game of cards, I went up to my room 
to bed ; I was sad, very, very sad. 

I stood by my window. There was no sound outside save 
the faint, soft, sweet chirp of a bird in some nearby tree. It 
must have been the bird’s soft, night-long lullaby for his mate, 
sleeping upon the eggs. 

And I thought of the hve children of my poor friend, who 
must now be snoring beside his ugly wife. 
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The Mayor was sitting down to breakfast when he was 
told that his village constable was waiting for him at the Town 
Hall with two prisoners. He went there immediately and. 
found old Hochedur, the village constable, standing guard 
with an air of great severity over a couple of stout villagers. 
The man, a fat paterfamilias, red-nosed and white-haired, 
seemed overwhelmed, while the woman, a nice little soul dressed 
in her Sunday clothes, very plump, her cheeks flushed, was 
looking defiantly at the instrument of authority who had 
captured them. 

The Mayor asked : “ What is all this, Hochedur ? ” 

The constable made his statement. 

He had set out that morning at his usual time to go on his 
beat from Charapioux Woods to die boundaries of Argenieuil. 
He had found nothing unusual in the country-side except that 
it was beautiful weather and the corn was doing well, when 
young Bredel, who was pruning his vine, had called out: 

“ Hullo, Hochedur, go and look at the edge of the 
wood, in the first copse, and you’ll find there a couple of 
doves who have at least a hundred and thirty years between 
them.” 

He set off in the direction indicated, had crept into die 
undergrowth and had heard words and sighs which had led 
him to suspect an outrage on public morals. 

Then, crawling on hands and knees, as if he were trying to 
surprise a poacher, he had caught the couple here present at 
the moment when they were abandoning themselves to a 
natural insdnet. 

The Mayor stared at the prisoners in stupefaction. The 
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man must have been at least sixty, and the woman not less than 
fifty-five. 

He began to question them, first the man, who replied in so 
faint a voice that it was hardly audible. 

“ Your name ^ ” 

“ Nicholas Beaurain.” 

“ What is your profession ? ” 

“ I am a draper in the Rue des Martyrs, Paris.” 

" What were you doing in the wood ? ” 

The draper made no answer, his glance fixed on his large 
stomach, his hands pressed against his thighs. 

The Mayor asked again : 

“ Do you deny the accusation ? ” 

‘‘ No, sir.” 

“ Tlien you admit it ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ What have you to say in your defence ? ” 

“ Nothing, sir.” 

" Where did you meet your accomplice ? ” 

" She is my wife, sir.” 

“ Your wife ? " 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Then—then, you don’t live together in Paris ? ” 

“ Pardon, sir, we do live together.” 

“ But—in that case, you must be mad, absolutely mad, my 
good man, to come and get yourself caught in the open country, 
at ten o’clock in the morning.” 

The draper seemed ready to weep with shame. He 
muttered: 

“ It was she who wanted it. I told her it was a silly thing 
to do. But when a woman gets an idea into her head—you 
know, sir—she has no room for anything else.” 

The Mayor, whose sense of humour was not puritanical, 
smiled and replied : 

“ In ytHir case, then, the contrary ought to have happened. 
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You wouldn’t be liere if she hadn’t had room for something 
else ! ” 

Then rage seized M. Beaurain, and turning towards his wife, 
he said : “ Look what you’ve brought us to now, with your 
lomantic notions! Think of it. We shall have to go into 
Court at our age for immorality. We shall have to shut up shop 
and sell out and move into another district! Think of it! ” 

Mme Beaurain got up, without looking at her husband, and, 
explained the situation without any trace of embarrassment or 
self-consciousness, and almost without hesitation. 

“ My goodness, Mr. Mayor, I know quite well that we look 
foolish. Will you let me plead this cause like a lawyer—or, 
better still, like a poor woman ?—and I hope you will be willing 
to send us home and spare us the shame of a summons. 

“ A long time ago, when I was young, I made the acquaint¬ 
ance of M. Beaurain in this district, on a Sunday. He was 
employed in a draper’s shop. I was a shop-girl in a ready¬ 
made clothes shop. I remember all that as though it were 
yesterday. I used to spend my Sundays here, now and again, 
with a girl friend. Rose Leveque, with whom I lived in the Rue 
Pigalle. Rose had a sweetheart—I hadn’t. He it was who 
brought us out here. One Saturday he told me, laughing, 
that the next day he would bring out a friend. 1 understood 
what he meant, but I replied that it would be useless. I was a 
good girl, sir. 

“ The next day, however, we met Monsieur Beaurain in the 
train. He was very good-looking in those days. But I was 
determined not to give in, and I didn’t. 

“There we were, then, at Bezons. The weather was 
glorious—the sort of weather that makes your heart beat for 
joy. For my part, even now, when the weather is fine, I am 
ready to cry like a fool, and when I am in the country I quite 
lose my head. The green of the trees, the birds singing, the 
com waving in the wind, the swallows that swoop along so 
quickly, the scent of grass, of the wild poppies, the marguerites. 
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all make me feel light-headed. It is like drinking clump.ignt 
when you aren’t used to it. 

“ On this day the weather was glorious, mild and clear. 
It seemed to pour into you through your eyes as you looked 
out on it, and through your mouth when you breathed ! Rose 
and Simon kissed every other minute. It made me think a bit 
to watch them. M. Beaurain and 1 walked behind lliein, haidly 
uttering a word. When you don’t know each otlici you can’t 
find anything to say. Ho seemed a shy boy, and I was flutteied 
to see his embarrassment. At last we came to the little wood. 
It was as cool there as a bath and people were silting on the 
grass. Rose and her friend teased me about looking so serious. 
You must see that I couldn’t k-ok otherwise. After ihat they 
began to make love to each other, not worrying if we were 
there or not. Next they talked to each other in whispers, and 
presently got up and went lartlicr into the wood without saying 
anything. You can guess what a fool I looked left with this 
youth whom I had met for the first time. 

“ I felt so confused to see them go off m that way that my 
courage came back to me and I b('(;an to talk. I asked him 
what he was doing. He was a draper’s apprentice, .is I have 
just told you. We talked for some little while. This em¬ 
boldened him and he wanted to take lilreilies with me, but 
still I kept him in his place, and very liimly. Isn’t th.tt true, 
M. Beaurain ^ ” 

M. Beaurain, who was looking at his boots in his embarrass¬ 
ment, made no reply. 

She went on : 

“ At last the young man realised that I was a good girl and 
he began to pay court to me nicely, like a respectable man. 

“ After that day he came every .Sunday. He was very much 
in love with me. Monsieur. And I too, I loved him very much, 
oh, ever so much—he was a handsome fellow in those days. 

“ In short, we were married in September and we started 
our shop in the Rue des Martyrs. 
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“ Those were hard years, sir. The business didn’t pay; 
and we could rarely afford holidays in the country. At last we 
lost the habit of going. There were others things in our minds. 
In business the cash-box comes before flowers. Little by little 
we got older without noticing it, being quiet people who 
hardly think of love. What the heart doesn’t miss it doesn’t 
grieve over. 

“ At last, M’sieur, things went better and our future was 
safe. Then, really, I don’t know what happened to me, no, 
honestly I do not. I found myself dreaming again like a little 
schoolgirl. The sight of the barrows of flowers drawn along 
the street would bring the tears to my eyes. The scent of 
violets drifting in where I sat in my chair behind the cash-box 
set my heart beating wildly. 

“ Then I would get up and go and stand on the door-step 
to look at the blue sky between the roofs. When you see the 
sky from a street, it looks like a river, a long twisting river 
coming down to Paris ; the swallows skimming over it are like 
fishes. It’s Silly enough to feel like that, at my age 1 But what 
can you expect, sir ? When you have worked all your life, 
there comes a time when you realise that you might have been 
doing something else, then you are filled with regret—oh, yes 
—you regret it. Just think, for twenty long years I could have 
been gathering kisses in the woods, like other people—like 
other women I I used to think how wonderful it would be 
to lie under the trees and love someone. I thought of this all 
-day and all night. I dreamed of the moonlight on the water 
until I was nearly ready to drown myself! 

“ I dared not say all this to M. Beaurain right out. I knew 
too well that he would laugh at me and send me back to sell 
needles and thread. And truth to tell, M. Beaurain hadn’t 
much to say to me in those days. But when I looked in my 
mirror I understood too that I hadn’t much to say to anyone, 
either. . 

" Thereupon I made up my mind to suggest to him a holiday 
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in the country, in that part where we first became acquainted. 
He agreed witliout any bother, and we arrived here tins morning 
about nine. 

" I felt quite young again as we came through the k i n. I he 
heart of a woman doesn’t really grow old ! And indeed 1 saw 
my husband, not as he is now, but as he was in those days I 
That’s true, I swear it, sir. It’s as true as 1 stand here, I was 
drunk with it all! I began to embrace him. He could not 
have been more astonished if I’d tried to murder him. He kept 
saying to me : ‘ You are mad. You are absolutely crazy this 
morning. What in the world has taken you ? ’ 

“ I didn’t hear him : I could hear nothing but my own heart. 

And I made him go into the wood with me—then- 1 have 

told you the truth, M’sieur, the whole truth.” 

The Mayor was a man of the world. He got up, smiling, 
and said : 

“ Go in peace, Madame, and sin no more—under die trees 1 ” 
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They were both tipsy, quite tipsy, the little Baroness 
Andree de Fraisi^res and the little Comtes e Noemi de Gardens. 

They had dined alone together in the many-windowed 
morning-room that looked over the sea. Through the open 
windows came the soft breeze of a summer evening, warm and 
cool at once, a breeze with the tang of the sea in it. The two 
young women, lying at full length in their long chairs, were 
now sipping chartreuse and smoking cigarettes, and regaling 
one another with intimate confidences, confidences that only 
their charming and amazing intoxication could bring to their 
lips. 

Their husbands had returned to Paris that afternoon, leaving 
them alone at the deserted little seaside place they had chosen 
in order to avoid the attentions of the floating crowd of gay 
young men at the fashionable resorts. Away five days out of 
seven, the two men feared the country excursions, the picnic 
lunches, the swimming-lessons, and the rapid acquaintances 
that spring up in the holiday atmosphere of seaside towns. 
Dieppe, fitretat and Trouville thus seemed places to be shunned, 
and they had taken a house, built and abandoned by some 
eccentric man, in the valley of Roqueville, near F&amp, and 
had buried their wives there for the whole summer. 

They were tipsy. Unable to think of amusement, the 
Baroness had proposed to the Countess that they should have 
a special dinner, with champagne. To begin with, they had 
amused themselves vastly by cooking the dinner with their own 
hands; then they had eaten merrily and drunk hard to appease 
the thirst induced by the heat of the kitchen-range. Now they 
were engaged in a chorus of frivolous nonsense, smoking 
146 
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.-igarettes and using chartreuse as a mouth-wash. And thev 
really did not know what they were saying. 

The Countess, her legs in the air on the back of a chair, 
was even further gone than her friend. 

“ To round off this sort of evening,” she was saying, ■' we 
ought to have lovers. If I’d only foreseen it earlier. I’d have 
sent to Paris for a couple and let you have one of them.’' 

“ Oh, I can always find them,” replied the other; " even this 
evening, if I wanted one, I should have one.” 

“ What 1 At ftoqueville, my dear ? It must be a peasant, 
then.” 

“ No, not exactly.” 

” Tell me all about it.” 

“ What do you want me to tell you about ? ” 

“ Your lover.” 

“ My dear, I couldn’t live without being loved. If no one 
were in love with me, I should think I was dead.” 

" So should I.” 

” Yes, it’s true, isn’t it } ” 

” Yes. Men don’t understand that; our husbands least of 
all 1 ” 

“ No, they xlon’t understand in the least. But can you 
expect anything else ? The sort of love we need is an affair of 
amusing episodes, attentions and gallantries. They are the 
food of our hearts, indispensable to our lives, quite indispens¬ 
able.” 

“ Yes, indispensable.” 

“ I must feel that someone is thinking of me, always, every¬ 
where. When I am going to sleep, or waking up, I must 
know that someone somewhere is in love with me, dreaming 
of me, desiring me. Without it I should be miserable, utterly 
miserable—so miserable I should be crying all the time.” 

" I feel just the same.” 

“ It could not be otherwise. Wlien a husband has been 
kind for six months, or a year, or two years, he is bound to 
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become a brute in the end, yes, a real brute. ... He gets 
absolutely shameless and inconsiderate, he shows himself in his 
true colours, he makes scenes about the bills, about every single 
one. You can’t love a man you’re living with all the time.” 

“ That’s very true.” 

“ Yes, isn’t it .^ . . . Now where was I I can’t remember.” 

“ You were saying that all husbands are brutes 1 ” 

“ Yes, so they are . . . all of them.” 

‘ True.” 

“ And after that ? . . .” 

‘‘ What do you mean, ‘ after that ’ } ” 

“ What was I saying after that ? ” 

“ How do I know ? You never said it.” 

” But I had something to tell you.” 

■’ Yes, I remember now ; wait. . . .” 

” Wait. Ah 1 I’ve got it.” , 

“ Go on ; I’m listening.” 

“ I was saying that I can find lovers anywhere.” 

“ How do you do it ? ” 

“ I’ll tell you. Follow me closely. When 1 arrive at a 
strange place, I take notes and make my choice.” 

" Make your choice ? ” 

“ Yes, of course. I take notes first. 1 get all the information. 
A man must be discreet, rich, and generous before all, mustn’t 
he ? ” 

“ Yes, that’s true.” 

“ And then, lie must be pleasing to me as a man.” 

‘‘ Of course.” 

“ Then I angle for him.” 

“ Angle 

“Yes, like catching fish. Have you never done any 
fishing ^ ” 

“ No, never.” 

“ What a pity; you should. It’s great fun. And instruc¬ 
tive too. Well, I angle for him.” 
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“ How?" 

" Don’t be silly. A woman catches the man she wants to 
catch, doesn’t she? As though they had any clioico in tlie 
matter! And the poor fools still think it is diey who choose. 
But it is we who choose . . . always. . . . Women like us, who 
are not ugly, and no fools, have all men for our siiiiors, all 
without exception. We pass them all in review trom moin- 
ing till night, and when we’ve picked one out we angle for 
him.” 

“ But you’re not telling me how you do it.” 

“ How do I do it ? . . . Why, 1 do nothing. I just let 
myself be looked at.” 

’’ You let yourself be looked at ? ” 

“ Yes. It is quite sufficient. When you’ve let yourself be 
looked at several times running, a man promptly finds you to 
be the prettiest and most attractive of women. Then he 
begins to pay court to you. 1 let him understand that he s 
not such a bad sort, but of course I don’t actually say anything ; 
and he falls at my feet. I’ve got him. It depends on his 
character how long it lasts.” 

“ And do you get all the men you want like that ? ” 

“ Almost all.” 

’* Then there are some who hold out against you. 

“ Sometimes.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“Why? There are three reasons which make a man a 
Joseph. Because he is very much in love with another woman, 
because he is extraordinarily timid, or because he is . . . how' 
shall I put it ? . . . incapable of carrying the conquest of a 
woman to its end. ...” 

“ Oh, my dear! . . . Do you think ? . . . 

" Yes. ... I’m sure of it. . . . There are many, very, 
very many of the last kind, far more than you d think. Oh I 
they look like every one else . . . they are dressed like the rest 
. . . they parade up and down like peacocks. . . . When I say 
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peacocks ... I’m wrong; . . . they couldn’t spread their 
tails.” 

“ Really, dear 1 . . .” 

“ As for the timid ones, their folly is sometimes invincible. 
There must be men who can’t undress, even when going to 
bed by themselves, if they have a mirror in their rooms. With 
these, you have to take strong measures, and use your eyes and 
your hands. Even that is sometimes no use. They never 
know how or where to begin. When you faint in their presence, 
as a last resort . . . they try to revive you. . . . And if you 
delay returning to your senses . . . they go and fetch help. 

“ I prefer men who are other women’s lovers. I carry them 
otf at. . .at the point of the bayonet, my dear! ” 

“ That’s all very well, but what do you do when there are 
no men, as here, for instance ” 

“ I find them.” 

“ But where ? ” 

“ Oh, anywhere. Wby, that reminds me of my story. 

“ Two years ago now, my husband sent me off to spend the 
summer at his place at Bougrolles. There’s absolutely nothing 
there, nothing whatever. There are a few revolting bumpkins 
in the nearby houses; they spend their lives hunting fur, 
shooting feather, and live in houses with no bathrooms; they 
perspire, and then sleep with it all, and you couldn’t improve 
them because their principles are fundamentally filthy. 

“ Guess what I did.” 

“ I can’t.” 

“ Ha ! ha ! Td just been reading a pile of novels by George 
Sand, written in praise of the man of the people, books in 
which the workmen are sublime and all the gentlemen are 
criminals. In addition to that. I’d seen B/as that winter, 
and it had impressed me frightfully. Well, one of our farmers 
had a son, a good-looking lad of twenty-two who had been 
trained as a priest, but had left the seminary in disgust. Well, 
I engaged him as a servant 1 ” 
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“ Oh I . . . And what then ? ” 

“ Then . . . then, my dear, I treated him very loftily, and 
howed him a great deal of my person. I did not angle foi 
he country lad ; I just inflamed him 1 ” 

“ Oh I Andrfe 1 ” 

“ Yes, and very good fun it was, too. They say servants 
lon’t count. Well, he didn’t. I rang for him to get his 
trders every morning when my maid was dressing me, and 
:very evening when she was undressing me.” 

“ Oh 1 Andrfe! ” 

“ My dear, he flamed up like a thatched roof. After that, 
at table, during meals, I spoke of nothing but clean livers, the 
care of the body, douches and baths. And it was so effective 
that at the end of a fortnight he was bathing in the liver, morning 
and evening, and using so much scent that he was fairly poison¬ 
ing the house. I was obliged to forbid him die use of scent, 
and told him, with an air of being in an awful temper, that men 
should never use anything but Eau-de-Cologne.” 

“ Oh 1 Andrfe 1 ” 

“ Then I got the idea of organising a country library. 1 
sent for several hundred moral novels, and lent them all to our 
farm labourers and to my servants. Into this collection there 
had slipped a few books . . . poetical books ... the sort of 
book that disturbs the souls ... of schoolboys and under¬ 
graduates. ... I gave them to my footman. They taught 
him life ... a queer sort of life.” 

“ Oh . . . Andrfe 1" 

Then I began to grow familiar towards him, and address 
him in indmate terms. I had named him Joseph. My dear, 
he was in such a state ... in an awful state. ... He grew as 
thin as ... as a cock, and his eyes were quite wild. I was 
frightfully amused. It was one of the best summers I ever 
spent. . . .” 

“ And after that f . . .” 

“After ... yes. Well, one day, when my husband was 
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away, I told him to harness the wicker chaise and take me to 
the woods. It was very hot, very hot indeed. . . . That’s 
all!” 

“ Oh 1 Andrfe, do tell me all about it. . . . It’s so interest¬ 
ing.” 

" Have another glass of chartreuse, or I shall finish the 
decanter by myself. Well, after that, I was taken ill on the 
way.” 

" How did that happen ? ” 

“ How stupid you are! I told him I was going to be ill 
and that he must carry me on to the grass. And when I was 
on the grass I gasped for breath and told him to unlace my stays. 
And when my stays had been unlaced, I fainted.” 

“ Fainted right away ? ” 

“ Oh, no, not at all.” 

“ Well ? ” 

“ Well, I had to stay unconscious nearly an hour. He 
could not find a remedy. But I was patient, and I never 
opened my eyes again until after his fall.” 

“ Oh ! Andr^e. . . . And what did you say to him ” 

“ I ? Nothing. How could I know anything about it, if 
I was unconscious ? I thanked him. I told him to put me 
back in the chaise, and he took me home. But he nearly upset 
us, turning in at the gate 1 ” 

“ Oh! Andt^ ! And is that all ? . . .” 

“ That’s all_” 

“ You only fainted once ? ” 

“ Yes, only once, of course I I didn’t want to make the 
clodhopper my lover.” 

“ And did you keep him long afterwards ? ” 

" Oh 1 yes. I sdll have him. Why should I have dis¬ 
missed him ? I had nothing to complain of.” 

“ Oh, Andrie 1 And does he sdll love you ? ” 

“ Of course.” 

“Where is he •>” 
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The Baroness extended her arm and touched the electric 
bell. The door opened almost at once, and a tall htotm.in 
entered, spreading round him a strong scent of Eau-de-Cologne. 

“ Joseph, my boy,” said the Baroness, " Tm not feeling 
very well; go and fetch my maid.” 

The man stood motionless, like a soldier in the presence of 
an officer, and fixed his burning eyes upon his mistress, who 
added: 

“ Hurry up, you great booby; we’re not in the woods 
to day, and Rosalie will look after me better than you.” 

He turned on his heel and left the room. 

“ And what will you tell your maid ? ” asked the starded 
Countess. 

" I shall say I’m better 1 No, 1 hink I’ll have my stays 
loosened all the same. It will be a relief; I can’t bicaihe. 
I’m drunk ... my dear ... so drunk I should fall right over 
if I tried to stand up.” 
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Like all the other wooden hostelries set down amid 
the High Alps, at the feet of the glaciers, in the bare and rocky 
corridors that cleave the white peaks of the mountains, the 
Schwarenbach inn serves as a refuge for travellers over the 
Gerami Pass. 

For six months in the year it is kept open, and inhabited 
by Jean Hauser’s family; then, as soon as the snow lies in 
deep drifts, filling the valley and making the descent to Loeche 
impassable, the women, the father and the three sons depart, 
leaving the old guide, Gaspard Hari, to look after the house, 
with the young guide, Ulrich Kunsi, and Sam, the big St. 
Bernard dog. 

The two men and the beast remain till spring in this prison 
of snow, with nothing before their eyes save the immense 
white slope of the Balmhorn ; they are surrounded by pale, 
gleaming peaks, shut in, blockaded, and buried under the snow 
that rises round them, enveloping, embracing and crushing the 
little house, heaping itself high upon the roof, reaching to the 
windows, and walling up the door. 

It was the day on which the Hauser family was to return to 
Loeche, for winter was approaching and the descent becoming 
perilous. 

Three mules went in front, loaded with clothes and luggage, 
and led by the three sons. Then the mother, Jeanne Hauser, 
and her daughter Louise mounted a fourth mule, and set off 
in their turn. 

The father followed them, accompanied by the two guides, 
who were to escort the family as far as the summit of the 
actual descent 

'M 
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First they rounded the little lake, frozen now, at the bottom 
of the great cavity in the rocks that lay in fiont of the inn, 
then they pursued their way along the valley, featureless as a 
sheet and dominated by snow peaks on every side. 

The sun poured down oiv-this dazzling, white, frozen desert, 
illuminating it with a cold, blinding glare. No life stirred in 
this sea of hills; there was no movement m the limitless 
solitude; no sound disturbed the profound silence. 

Little by little the young guide, Ulrich Kunsi, a tall, long- 
legged Swiss, drew away from Hauser and old Gaspard Hari, 
and overtook the mule that bore the two women. 

The younger of them watched him coming, and seemed to 
beckon him with her sad eyes. She was a small, fair peasant 
girl, whose milky cheeks and pale hair seemed bleached by her 
long sojourn amid the ice. 

When he had caught up with the animal that carried her, 
he put his hand on its buttock and slowed his pace. Old 
Madame Hauser began to speak to him, enumerating with 
infinite detail all her recommendations for the winter. It was 
the first time that he was staying up, whereas old Hari had 
already spent fourteen winters under the snow at the Scharenbach 
inn. 

Ulrich Kunsi listened, but did not appear to understand; 
he never took his eyes off the young girl, from time to time 
he would answer: “ Yes, Madame Hauser,” but his thoughts 
seemed far away, and his calm face remained impassive 

They reached the Lake of Daube, whose long frozen surface 
stretched, perfectly motionless, at the bottom of the valley. 
To their right, the Daubenhorn thrust up its black rocks, 
rising to a peak, near the enormous moraines of the Loemmern 
glacier, dominated by the Wildstrubel. 

As they drew near the Gemmi Pass, where the descent to 
Loeche b^ns, they came suddenly upon the vast rim of the 
Valais Alps, from wliich they were separated by the deep, 
broad valley of the Rhone. 
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It was a distant host of white, uneven summits, some sharp, 
others flattened at the top, and all gleaming in the sun: the 
Mischabel with its two horns, the powerful bulk of the Wisse- 
horn, the weighty Brunnegghorn, the high and formidable 
pyramid of the murderous Matterhorn, and that monstrous 
jade, the Dent-Blanche. 

Then, right below them, m an enormous cavity at the 
bottom of a fearful abyss, they caught sight of Loeche, its 
houses like grains of sand thrown into that huge crevice, ended 
and enclosed by the Gerami, and opening out, below, on to 
the Rhdne. 

The mule halted at the edge of the path that runs, twisting, 
turning endlessly, and coiling back in fantastic and marvellous 
fashion, down the mountains on the right, as far as to the little 
village, almost invisible at their feet. The women jumped 
down into the snow. 

The two old men had caught them up. 

“ We must be off,” said Kauser. “ Good-bye, and keep 
your spirits up, friends; see you next year.” 

“ Next year,” repeated old Hari. 

They embraced. Then Madame Hauser, in her turn offered 
her cheeks, and the girl did the same. When it was Ulrich 
Kunsi’s turn, he murmured into Louise’s ear; “ Don’t forget 
the men up above.” She answered “ No,” so softly that he 
guessed rather than heard it. 

" Well, good-bye,” repeated Jean Hauser, “ and go d health 
to you.” 

And, passing in front of the women, he began the descent. 

Soon all three vanished at the first bend in the road. 

And the two men turned back towards the Schwarenbach inn. 

They walked slowly, side by side, without speaking. It 
was over; they would be shut up alone together, for four or 
five months. 

Tlien Gaspard Hari began to talk about his life there the 
previous winter. He had stayed up with Michel Canol, who 
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was now too old to try it again, for an accident may easily 
happen during the long period ot solitude. They had not 
been bored; it was all a matter of playing one's proper part 
from the very first day; and one always succeeded m inventing 
various distractions, games, and other ways of passing the time. 

Ulrich Kunsi listened with lowered eyes, following in thought 
the friends descending to the village down the winding ways of 
the Gemmi Pass. 

Soon they caught sight of the inn, scarcely visible, so small 
was it, a black speck at the foot of the monstrous wave of snow. 

When they opened the door, Sam, the big curly-haired dog, 
began to gambol round them. 

“ Come, my son,” said old Gaspard, “ we have no woman 
iiere now ; we must get dinner ready, and you will peel the 
potatoes.” 

They both sat down on wooden stools and began to dip their 
bread in the soup. 

The next morning seemed a long one to Ulrich Kunsi. 
Old Hari smoked and spat into the fireplace, while the young 
man stared through the window at the daz/ling mountain 
opposite the house. 

He went out in the afternoon and followed the route of the 
day before, searching on the ground for the shoe-prints of the 
mule that had borne the two women. When he was at the 
summit of the pass, he lay down on his face at die edge of the 
abyss and gazed at LoSche. 

The village in its well of rock was not yet drowned in snow, 
although the snow had drawn very near it, stopped short by the 
pine-forests that protected the oudying houses. From above, 
the houses looked like cobbles in a meadow. 

Louise Hauser was there, now, in one of those grey buildings. 
In which ? Ulrich Kunsi was too far away to tell them apart. 
How he longed to go down, while it was still possible ! 

But the sun had disappeared behind the great crest of Wild- 
stiubei, and the young man returned. Old Hari was smoking. 
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At sight of his companion, lie proposed a game of cards, and 
tlioy sat down face to face on cithei side of the tabic. 

I'hcy playi’d for a long time, a simple game called bnsque, 
and aftci supper they went to Led. 

The days that followed were like the first, bright and cold, 
with no fresh snow. Old Gaspard spent the tihernoons 
watching the eagles and tare hnds that ventured on the ftozen 
heights, while Uliich returned regularly to the summit of the 
Genimi to gaze at the village. Then they would play cards, 
dice or dominoes, winning or losing trilling objects to give an 
interest to their game. 

One morning llari, the first to get up, called his companion. 
A moving, deep, light cloud of white foam was falling on them 
and round them, silentl}, burying them little by little under a 
thick, fiothy coverlet that deadened all sound. It lasted four 
days and four nights. They had to free the door and the 
windows, hollow out a p.issage and cut steps in order to walk 
out over ihe surface of this powdered ice that twelve hours o( 
frost had made hardei than the granite of the moraines. 

Thenccfoiward they lived the life of prisoners, hardly 
venturing outside their dwclling-placc. They had divided up 
the housework, and each legulaily performed his share. 
Ulrich Kunsi made himself responsible for the washing and 
cleaning—in fact, for all the labour of keeping the house neat. 
It was he also who split the wood, while Gaspard Hari cooked 
and tended the fire. Their tasks, regular and monotonous, 
were interrtipted by long games of cards or dice. They never 
quarrelled, both being of calm and peaceful temper. They 
never even indulged in moments of impatience, ill-humour or 
sharp words, for they had determined to possess their souls in 
patience throughout their winter on the heights. 

Sometimes old Gaspard would take his gun and go off after 
chamois; occasionally he killed one. Then there would be 
rejoicings at the Schwarenbach inn, and a gieat feast of fresh 
meat. 
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One morning he went out for this purpose. The outside 
thermometer had dropped to zero. The sun had not yet risen, 
and so the hunter hoped to catch the animals on the lower slopes 
of the Wildstrubel. 

Ulrich, left by himself, stayed in bed till ten. He was by 
nature a heavy sleeper, but had never dared to abandon himself 
to his weakness in the presence of the old guide, who was 
always energetic and early out of bed. 

He lunched slowly with Sam, wlio also spent his days and 
nights sleeping in front of the fire; then he felt sad, frightened 
by the solitude : he was suffering from his need of their daily 
game of cards, as a man does suffer under the prick of a powerful 
habit. 

So he went out to meet his companion, who was due back 
at four o’clock. 

The snow had levelled tlie whole deep valley, filling the 
crevasses, and quilting the rocks; it formed, between the 
immense peaks, nothing but an immense white bowl, smooth, 
blinding, and frozen. 

It was three weeks since Ulrich had last gone to the edge of 
the abyss and gazed down at the village. He was anxious to pay 
a visit thither before climbing the slopes dialled to Wildstrubel. 
Loeche was now also covered by the snow, and it was scarcely 
possible to distinguish the houses buried under its pale cloak. 

He turned to the right, and reached the glacier of Loemrnem. 
He walked with his long, mountaineer’s stride, striking his 
iron-tipped stick upon the snow, itself as hard as stone. With 
his keen eyes he sought for the little moving black speck, far 
away on that enormous table-cloth. 

When he was at the edge of the glacier, he stopped, wonder¬ 
ing if the old man really had gone that way. Then he set off 
again, skirting the moraines, at a swifter, more uneasy pace. 

The light was fading; the snows were turning pink; a 
dry, icy wind ran in hurried gusts over their crystal surface. 
Ulrich uttered a shrill cry, quivering and prolonged. His 
6 
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voice fled abroad in the silence that covered the sleeping moun¬ 
tains ; it ran far away over the deep, motionless billows of icy 
foam, like the cry of a bird over the waves of the sea; then it 
died out, and there was no reply. 

He resumed his march. The sun had sunk below the far 
horizon, behind the peaks still reddened by the glow in the 
sky ; but the hollows of the valley were growing grey. And 
suddenly the young man was afraid. He felt as though the 
silence, the cold, the solitude, the winter death of the moun¬ 
tains were flowing into his own body, would stop and freeze 
his blood, sdflen his limbs, and turn him into a sull, frozen 
creature. He began to run, fleeing towards his dwelling-place. 
The old man, he thought, would have returned during his 
absence. He must have taken another route; he would be 
sitting before the fire, with a dead chamois at his feet. 

Soon he came in sight of the inn. No smoke was coming 
from it. Ulrich ran faster, and opened the door. Sam dashed 
up to greet him, but Gaspard Hari had not returned. 

Frightened, Kunsi turned about, as though expecting to 
find his companion hiding in a comer. Then he re-lit the 
fire and made the soup, sdll hoping to see the old man come in. 

From time to time he would go out to sec whether he were 
not in sight. Darkness had fallen, the wan darkness of the 
mountains, a pale, livid darkness, illumined on the sky’s rim 
by a slender yellow crescent that hovered on the verge of 
sinking behind the peaks. 

Then the young man would return, sit down, warm his feet 
and hands, and turn over in his mind various possible accidents. 

Gaspard might have broken his leg, have fallen into a hole 
or made a fidse step and sprained his ankle. And he must be 
lying in the snow, overcome and stiffened by the cold, in agony 
of mind, screaming, lost, shouting for help, perhaps, shouting 
with all the strength of his voice through the silence of the night. 

But where ? The mountains were so vast, so cruel, and their 
lower slopes so perilous, especially at that time of year, diat it 
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needed ten or twenty guides, walking lor a week in every direc¬ 
tion, to find a man lost in their immensity. 

But Ulrich Kunsi resolved to go out with Sam if Caspard 
Hari did not return between midnight and one o'clock in the 
morning. 

He made his arrangements. 

He put provisions for two days into a bag, took his steel 
climbing-irons, wound a long, thin, strong cord about his 
waist, and made sure that his iron-tipped stick and the axe 
he used for cutting steps in the ice were in order. Then he 
waited. The fire blazed in the hearth ; tlie big dog snored in 
the light of the flames ; in its sonorous wooden case die clock 
sounded its regular tick, like the beating of a heart. 

He waited, his ear attuned for distant sounds, shivering 
when the light breeze swept along the roof and the 
walls. 

Midnight struck ; he shuddered. Then, feeling shaky and 
frightened, he set water on the fire, so as to have a drink of 
good hot colTcc before he set out. 

When the clock struck one, he rose, woke Sara, opened the 
door, and set off in the direction of the Wildstrubel. 

For five hours he climbed, scaling the rocks by means of 
his climbing-irons, cutting steps in the ice, always pressing 
forward, and sometimes using the rope in order to haul up the 
dog from the bottom of a wall of rock too steep for him. It 
was about six o’clock when he reached one of die peaks to which 
old Gaspard often went in search of chamois. 

He waited for daybreak. 

The sky paled overhead, and suddenly a fantastic glow, lit 
none knows whence, came at one stride over the immense sea 
of pale crests that extended all round him for a hundred leagues. 
This vague light seemed to pour from the snow and spread 
itself abroad. Little by little the loftiest summits in the dis¬ 
tance were all tinged with a pink soft as flesh, and the red sun 
rose behind the massive giants of the Bernese Alps. 



Ulrich Kunsi set off again. He walked like a hunter, stoop¬ 
ing, searching for traces, and bidding the dog; 

" Rout him out, boy ; rout him out.” 

He was now going back down the mountain, examining the 
crevasses, and sometimes calling, sending forth a prolonged 
shout that died very swiftly in the mute immensities of space. 
Then he would set his ear to the ground to listen ; he fanci^ he 
could discern a voice, would begin to run, shouting again, 
would hear nothing more and would sit down, exhausted and 
despairing. At about midday he had lunch and gave food to 
Sam, who was as weary as himself. Then he recommenced 
his search. 

When evening came on he was still walking, having scoured 
over fifty kilometres of the mountains. Finding himself too 
far from the house to return to it, and too dred to drag himself 
any further, he dug a hole in the snow, and huddled inside it, 
witli the dog, under a blanket he had brought. There they 
lay, one against the other, the man and the beast, warming each 
other’s bodies, but, even so, frozen to the marrow. 

Ulrich scarcely slept at all; his mind was haunted by visions, 
and his limbs racked by shivering fits. 

Day was breaking when he rose. His legs were as stiff as 
iron bars, his spirit so weak that he was ready to scream with 
anguish, and his heart so wildly pulsing that he grew dizzy 
with excitement whenever he thought he heard a noise. 

Suddenly he thought that he too was doomed to die of cold 
out in the solitude, and his terror of such a death whipped up 
his energy and revived his strength. 

He.was descending now towards the inn, stumbling and 
recovering himself, followed in the distance by Sam, who was 
limping along on three legs. 

They did not reach Schwarenbadi until about four in the 
afternoon. The house was empty. The young man lit the 
fire, ate some food, and -went to sleep, too snipped with ex¬ 
haustion to think of anything. 
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He slept for a long time, a very long time, in a slumber like 
death. But suddenly a voice, a cry, a name: “ Ulrich,” 
broke through to the depths of his unconsciousness and made 
him start up. Had he been dreaming ? Was this one of the 
fantastic calls that pierce the dreams of an uneasy mind ? No, 
he heard that quivering cry still, piercing liis ears and still 
present in his body’s being, in the tips of his muscular fingers. 
Assuredly someone had shouted, someone had called " Ulrich 1 ” 
Someone was there, near the house. He could not doubt it. 
So he opened the door and yelled : “ Is that you, Gaspard ? " 
with all the strength in his tliroat. 

Nothing answered; no sound, no murmur, no groan, 
nothing. It was dark. The snow was ghostly. 

The wind had risen, the icy wind that cracks stones and 
leaves nothing alive upon these deserted heights. It swept by 
in sharp gusts, more parching and more deadly than the fiery 
wind of the desert. Again Ulrich shouted : “ Gaspard I— 
Gaspard 1—Gaspard 1 ” 

TTien he waited. All was silent in the mountains I Then 
a wave of terror shook him to the bone. With one bound he 
got back inside the inn, shut the door, and thrust home the 
bolts; then he fell shivering into a chair, certain that he had just 
been called by his companion at the moment when he rendered 
up his soul. 

Of that he was sure, as a man is sure of being alive or of eating 
bread. Old Gaspard Hari had been dying for two days and 
three nights, somewhere out there, in a hole, in one of those 
deep untrodden ravines whose whiteness is more sinister than 
the darkness of a subterranean dungeon. He had been dying 
for two days and three nights, and a moment ago had succumbed, 
tliinking of his companion. And his soul, scarce freed, had 
flitted to the inn where Ulrich lay sleeping, and had called him 
by the mysterious and awful power that the souls of the dead 
have to haunt the living. It had cried aloud, that voiceless 
soul, in the afflicted soul of the sleeper; had cried its last fare- 
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well, or its reproach, or its curse upon the man who had given 
up the search too soon. 

And Ulrich felt it there, quite close, behind the wall, behind 
the door he had just shut. It was wandering, like a night-bird 
brushing against a lighted window with its feathers; the 
frenzied youth was on the point of screaming with horror. 
He wanted to run away and dared not go out, for there the 
phantom would remain, day and night, round the inn, so long 
as the old guide’s body remained undiscovered and unburied 
in the hallowed ground of a cemetery. 

Dawn came, and Kunsi recovered some measure of confidence 
at the sun's shining return. He prepared his meal, and made 
broth for the dog; then sat motionless in a chair, in agony of 
soul, thinking of the old man lying under the snow. 

Then, as soon as night covered the mountains again, new 
terrors began to assail him. He was walking now about the 
dark kitchen, ill-lit by the flame of a single candle. He walked 
from one end of the room to the other, in long strides, listening, 
listening for that terrifying scream of the other night to come 
again across the melancholy silence outside. And he felt 
lonely, poor wretch, lonelier than any man had ever been 1 
He was alone in that immense desert of snow, alone, two 
thousand metres above the inhabited earth, above human 
dwellings, above the movement, the sound, the throb of life, 
alone in the frozen sky 1 He was tortured by a mad desire to 
escape, anywhere, anyhow, to get down to Loeche by flinging 
himself into the abyss; but he dared not even open the door, 
certain that the other man, the dead man, would bar his way, 
that he too might not be left alone in the heights. 

Towards midnight, weary of walking, overcome with anguish 
and terror, he drowsed at last in his chair, for he dreaded his 
bed as a man dreads a haunted place. 

And suddenly the piercing cry of the previous night tore at 
his eats, so loud and shrill that Ulrich stretched out lids arms to 
repel the ghost, and, chair and all, fell over on to his back. 
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Sam, awakened by the noise, began to bark as frightened 
dogs will bark, and prowled round the room, seeking the spot 
whence came the danger. Coming to the door, he sniffed 
beneath it, panting, sniffling, and whining, with hair on end and 
tad erect. 

Kunsi had risen in terror and, holding his cliair by one of 
its legs, cried out: “ Don’t come in, don’t come in, or I’ll 
kill you.” And the dog, excited by his threats, barked furiously 
at ffle invisible foe against whom his master was shouting 
defiance. 

Little by little, Sam calmed down and went back and lay 
down on the hearth, but he remained uneasy, with head erect 
and shining eyes, and snarled through his teeth. 

Ulrich, too, recovered his composure, but, feeling that his 
fear was sapping his strength, he went to get a bottle of brandy 
from the cupboard, and drank several glasses of it, one after 
another. His thoughts became vague; his courage was 
strengthened ; a burning fever glided into his veins. 

He ate practically nothing next day, limiting his diet to 
alcohol. And for several days on end he lived in a state of 
bestial drunkenness. Whenever the thought of Gaspard Hari 
returned to him, he started drinking again, and continued till 
he fell to the ground, completely intoxicated. There he would 
lie, fece downwards, dead-drunk, his limbs twisted, snoring, 
with his forehead to the floor. But no sooner had he digested 
the maddening, burning liquor than the same cry : “ Ulrich 1 ” 
woke him like a bullet piercing his skull; and he rose, still 
tottering, stretching out his hands to keep from falling, and 
calling Sam to his aid. And the dog, who seemed to be going 
mad like his master, would rush at the door, scratching it with 
his claws and gnawing it with his long white teeth, while the 
young man, with upturned face and neck straining backwards, 
swallowed the brandy in great gulps, like cold water dru^ 
after a race t snd presently the spirit dulled his thoughts again, 
and his memory, and his frantic terror. 
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In three weeks he got through his entire stock of alcohol. 
But this perpetual drunkenness merely dulled his terror; and 
it rose with renewed fury as soon as he could no longer assuage 
it. Then his obsession, made worse by a month of drunken¬ 
ness, and constantly grow'ing in that utter solitude, pierced his 
brain like a gimlet. He had come now to striding up and down 
his dwelling like a caged animal, setting his ear to the door to 
listen if the thing were there and defying it through the wall. 

And each time he dozed, overcome by fatigue, he heard the 
voice that made him leap to his feet. 

At last, one night, he rushed to the door, like a coward 
pushed to the last extremity, and opened it, to see the thing 
that called him, and force it to be silent. 

A gust of cold air struck him full in the face, freezing him 
to the bone, and he shut the door and thrust home die bolts, 
not noticing that Sam had rushed out. Then, shuddering, he 
piled wood on the fire and sat down to warm himself; but 
suddenly he started. Something was scratching the wall, and 
weeping. 

“ Go away,” he cried frantically. He was answered by a 
long-drawn, melancholy wail. 

At that, all that was left of his reason succumbed to abject 
terror. " Go away,” he said again, turning round and round 
to find a comer to hide in. But the thing outside, still weeping, 
went all along the side of the house, rubbing against the wall. 
Ulrich dashed to the oaken sideboard, full of plates and pro¬ 
visions, and, lifting it with superhuman strength, diagg^ it 
to the door, to secure himself with a barricade. Then, heaping 
up all the remaining furniture, bedsteads, mattresses, and chairs, 
he blocked up the window, as though preparing for a si^. 

But the thing outside was now uttering great, mournful 
moans, and the young man began to answer in like moans. 

Whole days and nights went by, and neither ceased to howl. 
One ran constantly about die house, scratching at the wall 
with its nails with such violence that it seemed eager to pull 
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it down; the other, inside, followed us every movement, all 
huddled up, his ear glued to the stone wall, answering its cries 
with horrible screams. 

One evening Ulrich heard no more noises, and sat down, so 
worn out with fatigue that he fell asleep immediately. 

He woke without memory, without thought, as though his 
head had been emptied during his sutiken slumber. He was 
hungry; he ate. 


The winter was over. The Gemmi Pass became practicable 
again, and the Hauser family set off on their way back to the 
inn. 

As soon as they had reached tlie summit of the ascent, the 
women clambered on to their mule and began to talk of the 
two men whom they would shortly see again. 

They were surprised that neither of tliem had descended a 
few days earlier, as soon as the road was open, to bring news 
of their long wintering. 

At last they caught sight of the inn, still covered and quilted 
with snow. The door and the window were closed ; a little 
smoke issued from the roof, a fact that reassured old Hauser. 
But, drawing nearer, he perceived on the threshold the skeleton 
of an animal picked clean by the eagles, a large skeleton lying 
on its side. 

Tliey all examined it. “ It must be Sam,” said Mme Hauser, 
and she shouted : “ Hey, Gaspard.” 

A cry answered from witbm, a shrill cry, that sounded like 
the cry of some animal. ‘‘ Hey, Gaspard,” repeated old Hauser. 
Another cry like the first was heard. 

Then the three men, the father and the two sons, tried to 
open the door. It stood fast. 

They took from the empty cowshed a long beam to use as a 
battering-ram, and swung it with all their strength. The wood 
rang and yielded, the planks flew to pieces; then a great crash 
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shook the house and they saw a man standing inside behind the 
fallen sideboard, with hair falling to the shoulders, a beard on 
his chest, gleaming eyes, and rags of cloth upon his body. 

They could not recognise him, but Louise Hauser exclaimed : 
‘‘ It’s Ulrich, Mother 1 ” And her mother saw that it was 
indeed Ulrich, although his hair was white. 

He let them come up to him ; he let them touch him; but 
he made no answer to their questions, and had to be taken to 
LoSche, where the doctors decided that he was mad. 

And no one ever knew what had become of his companion. 

Louise Hauser nearly died that summer, of a decline attri¬ 
buted to the mountain cold. 
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For forty days he had been walking, seeking every- 
where for work. He had left his own home-town, Ville- 
Avaray, in the Manche, because there was no work to be got 
there. A carpenter’s mate, twenty-seven years old, a respect¬ 
able, sturdy fellow, he had lived for two months on his family, 
he, the eldest son, with nothing to do but sit with his strong 
arms folded, amid the general unemployment. Bread became 
scarce in the home; the two sisters did day-work, but made 
litde money, and he, Jacques Raudel, the strongest, did nothing 
because there was nothing to do, and ate the bread of others. 

Then he had sought information at the Town Hall, and the 
clerk had told him that there was work to be got in Central 
France. 

So he had set off, armed with papers and certificates, with 
seven francs in his pocket; on his shoulder, in a blue handker¬ 
chief tied to the end of his stick, he carried a spare pair of shoes, 
a pair of trousers and a shirt. 

And he walked without rest, day and night, along the inter¬ 
minable roads, under sun and rain, and never reaching that 
mysterious land where workmen find work. 

At first he dung firmly to the idea that, being a carpenter, 
he must never work at anything but carpentry. But, in all 
the workshops where he offered himself he was told that they 
had just dismissed men for lack of orders, and finding himself 
at the end of his resources, he resolved to do any work he 
might meet with on his way. 

Then he became by turns navvy, stable-boy, and stone¬ 
cutter; he split wood, trimmed timber, dug a well, mixed 
mortar, tied faggots, and herded goats on a mountain, and all 
169 
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for a few pence, for he could only manage to get an occasional 
two or three days’ work by offering himself at a very low price, 
to tempt the avarice of employers and peasants. 

And for a week now he had failed to find a job of any kind; 
he had nothing left, and lived on a few crusts of bread that he 
owed to the charity of the women from whom he begged on 
their door-steps, as he passed along the roads. 

Night was falling, and Jacques Raudel, worn out, with 
weary legs and an empty stomach, despondent in spirit, plodded 
barefoot in the grass at the roadside, for he was saving up his 
last pair of shoes, and the other pair had gone long before. 
It was a Saturday, towards the end of autumn. Grey clouds, 
swift and heavy, were chased across the sky by the gusts of 
wind that whistled in the trees. There was a feeling of approacli- 
ing rain in the air. Tlie country-side was deserted at this hour 
of dusk preceding the Sunday. Here and there, in the fields, 
ricks of threshed straw rose, like monstrous yellow mushrooms; 
and the land, already sown for the coming year, seemed naked. 

Raudel was hungry, hungry like a hungry beast, tyith the 
savage hunger that drives wolves to attack men. Exhausted, 
he lengthened his stride so that he would have fewer steps to 
take, and, with heavy head, the blood surging in his temples, 
red eyes, and a dry mouth, he gripped his stick with a vague 
desire to strike the first passer-by he chanced to meet returning 
home to eat his broth. 

He gazed at the roadside with a picture in his mind of 
potatoes lying unburied on the upturned soil. If he had found 
some, he would have collected dead wood, made a litde fire in 
a ditch and supped royally on the hot, round roots, after first 
holding them, burning hot, in his cold hands. 

But it was too late in the year, and, as on the previous 
evening, he .had to gnaw a raw beetroot that he pulled from its 
furrow. 

For the past two days he had been talking aloud, as he 
quickened his stride, goaded by his obsessing thoughts. He had 
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scarcely thought at all, before this, applying all his mind, all 
his simple faculties, to the tasks he had been trained to do. 
But now, fatigue, his frantic pursuit of work that was not to 
be found, refusals, insults, nights spent on the grass, fasting, 
the scorn he felt all the stay-at-homes had for the tramp, thdr 
daily repeated question : “ Why don’t you stay in your place ? " 
his grief at not being able to use the valiant arms, whose strength 
he could feel, the remembrance of his parents left at home, also 
almost penniless—all these were filling him little by litde with a 
slow anger, which increased every day, every hour, every 
minute, and escaped from his mouth in brief, involuntary 
phrases of plainrive discontent. 

Stumbling over the stones that rolled from under his bare 
feet, he grumbled : “ Misery . . . misery ... lot of swine . . . 
not four sous ... not four sous . . . and now it’s raining . . . 
lot of swine. . . .” 

He was indignant at the injustice of his lot, and blamed man, 
all men, because Nature, the great, blind mother, is unjust, 
cruel, and treacherous. 

“ Lot of swine,” he repeated through clenched teeth, watching 
the thin grey wisps of smoke going up from the roof at this, 
the dinner, hour. And without thought of that other human 
form of injustice which is called violence and theft, he longed 
to enter one of these houses, knock down the inhabitants, and 
sit down at the table in their stead. 

“ I haven’t the right to live, now, . . .” he said, “ seeing 
they let me die of hunger . . . and yet I only ask for work . . . 
lot of swine 1 ” And the pain in his limbs, the pain in his 
stomach, and the pain in his heart went to his head like the 
madness bom of drink, and gave birth in his brain to this simple 
thought: “ I have a right to live, because I breathe, because 
the air belongs to every one. So no one has a right to leave 
me without bread.” 

The rain was falling, fine, fast, and freezing. He stopped, 
and muttered: “ Oh, misery . . . another month on the road 
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before I get home. . . For he was returning homewards 
now, realising that it would be easier for him to find something 
to do—if he were willing to take any work that came to hand— 
in his native town, where he was known, than out on the high 
road where all men were suspicious of him. 

Since carpentry was in a bad way, he would become a day- 
labourer, a hodman, a navvy, or a stonebreaker. And if he 
only made twenty sous a day, it would still be enough to live on. 

He knotted round his neck the remains of his last handker¬ 
chief, so as to prevent the cold water from trickling on to his 
back and chest. But soon he felt that it was already coming 
through the thin fabric of his clothes, and he threw an agonised 
glance around him, tlie gaze of a lost creature that knows not 
where to liide its body or rest its head, and has no refuge in 
the world. 

Night came, covering the fields with darkness. In the 
distance, in a meadow, he saw a dark blotch on the ground, a 
cow. He strode over the ditch at the roadside and turned 
towards the animal, with no very clear idea of what he was 
doing. 

As he drew near, the animal raised her big head, and he 
thought: “ If only I had a can, I could drink a little milk.” 

He stared at the cow, and the cow stared at him; then, 
suddenly, he gave her a great kick in the side, and said : “ Get 
up! ” 

The animal rose slowly, and her heavy udder hung down; 
then the man lay flat on Iiis back, between the animal’s legs, 
and took a long drink, pressing with both hands the warm, 
swollen teat smelling of the cowshed. He drank all the milk 
left in this living spring. 

But- the icy rain fell faster, and the whole plain was naked, 
offering him no glimpse of shelter. He was cold, and he 
gazed at a light that shone through the trees, firom the window 
of a house. 

The cow had lain down again, heavily. He sat down beside 
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her, stroking her head, grateful for the food she had given 
him. The animal’s thick, rank breath, issuing from her nostrils 
like two jets of steam in the evening air, blew across the 
workman’s face. “ Well, you’re not cold in there,” he 
said. 

Next he ran his hands over tlie cow’s breast and legs, trying 
to warm them there. Then the idea came to him of lying 
down and spending the night huddled against this big, warm 
belly. He sought a comfortable position, and laid his fore¬ 
head against the heavy udder he had just emptied. Then, 
quite worn out with fatigue, he promptly went to sleep. 

But several times he awoke, with back or chest frozen, 
according to which of the two was pressed against the animal’s 
side; then he would turn over to warm and dry that part of 
his body which had been exposed to the night air, and fell 
back at once into the same heavy slumber. 

A cock crowing roused him to his legs. Dawn was coming; 
it was no longer raining; the sky was clear. 

The cow was resting her muzzle on the ground; he bent 
down, supporting himself on his hands, to kiss the broad nose 
of moist flesh. “ Good-bye, my beauty,” he said, ”... till 
next time. . . . You’re a nice beast. . . . Good-bye.” 

Then he put on his shoes and went on his way. 

For two hours he walked straight on, always along the same 
road; then such utter weariness fell on him that he sat down 
on the grass. 

It was broad daylight; the church bells were ringing, and 
men in blue smocks, and women in white bonnets, walking or 
driving in dog-carts, began to pats along the roads, on their 
way to neighbouring villages to celebrate Sunday with friends 
or relations. 

A fat peasant came in sight, driving some twenty restless, 
bleating sheep, kept in order by a quick-footed dog. 

Raudel rose and greeted him. “ You haven’t a job for a 
workman dying of hunger ? ” he said. 
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“ I’ve no work for men I meet on the roads,” replied the 
fellow, with an ugly glance at the vagabond. 

And the carpenter sat down again by the roadside. 

He waited for a long time, watching the country-folk go 
by, searching for a good, kind, compassionate face that he 
might make another request. 

He chose a superior-looking person in a frock-coat, with a 
gold chain across his stomach. 

" I’ve been looking for work for two months,” he said; 
“ I can’t find any ; and I’ve not a sou left in my pocket.” 

Tlie prosperous fellow replied: “ You ought to have read 
the notice posted up at the boundaries of this district: ‘ Begging 
is forbidden in the territory of this commune.’ I’m the mayor, 
I tell you, and if you don’t clear off pretty quick. I’ll have you 
taken up.” 

Raudel’s anger was getting the better of him. 

“ Have me taken up if you like,” he murmured ; “ I’d 
rather you did ; at least I shouldn’t die of hunger.” 

And he sat down again at the roadside. 

A quarter of an hour later two policemen came in sight on 
the road. Tliey were walking slowly, side by side, in full 
view, gleaming in the sun, with their shiny leather hats, their 
yellow facings, and their metal buttons, as though to frighten 
malefactors and put them to flight from a very long way off. 

The carpenter realised that they were coming for him, but 
lie did not move, seized with an abrupt, sullen desire to defy 
them, to get them to arrest him, and have his revenge later on. 

They came on without appearing to have seen him, walking 
in their military fashion, with a clumsy and rolling gait, like 
geese. Then suddenly, as they passed him, they appeared to 
discover him, stopped, and began to stare at him with threaten¬ 
ing, angry eyes. 

The sergeant stepped forward, asking: 

“ What are you doing here ? ” 

** Resting,” the man calmly replied. 
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“ Where have you come from ? ” 

“ If I had to teil you all the places I've been through, it would 
take me a good hour.” 

“ Where are you going ? ” 

“ To Ville-Avaray.” 

“ And where might that be f ” 

“ In the Manche.” 

“ Is that your home place ? ” 

“ Yes, that’s my home place.” 

“ Why did you leave it ? " 

“ To look for work.” 

The sergeant mmed to his constable and exclaimed, in the 
furious tone of a man driven to exasperation by a perpetual 
recurrence of the same lie: 

“ The swine all say that. But I know their little games.” 
Then he continued : 

“ Have you any papers ? ” 

“ Yes.’ 

“ Give me them.” 

Raudel took his papers from his pocket, his certificates, 
poor, dirty, worn-out papers falling to pieces, and offered them 
to the official. 

The latter spelt them out, humming and hawing, and, 
eventually declaring them to be in order, gave them back with 
the irritated air of a man who has been tricked by a fellow more 
cunning then himself. 

After a few minutes of reflection, he resumed his inquiries: 

" Have you any money about you ? ” 

" No.” 

“ Nothing ? ” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Not as much as a sou ? ” 

“ Not as much as a sou.” 

“ Then what are you living on ? ” 

” On what I’m given.” 
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“ You’re begging, then ? ” 

“ Yes, when I can,” replied Raudel firmly. 

But the policeman declared : 

“ I have taken you in the act of vagrancy and begging, 
being without lodging or visible means of support, on the 
road, and I command you to follow me.” 

The carpenter rose. 

“ Anywhere you like,” he said, and, placing himself 
between the two officials before even getting the order to do 
so, he added: 

“ Go on, shut me up. It’ll give me a roof overhead when 
it rains.” 

And they set off towards the village, whose roofs peered 
through the leaf-stripped trees, a quarter of a league distant. 

It was the hour of mass as they went through the town. 
The square was full of people, and two ranks promptly formed 
up to see the malefactor go by, followed by a troop of excited 
children. Peasants, men and women, stared at the prisoner 
between the two policemen, with a sudden gleam of hate in 
their eyes; they wanted to throw stones at him, scratch his 
skin with their nails, and trample him underfoot. They won¬ 
dered if he were a thief, or a murderer. The butcher, a veteran 
Spahi, declared : " He’s a deserter.” The tobacconist fancied 
he recognised him as the man who had given him a bad fifty- 
centime piece that very morning, and the ironmonger w^ sure 
he knew him for the undiscoverable murderer of the widow 
Malet for whom the police had been searching for sot months. 

In the municipal council room, whither the policemen led 
him, Raudel found the mayor, sitting at the council table and 
flanked by the schoolmaster. 

“ Aha 1 ” exclaimed the magistrate, “ here you are again, 
my fine fellow. I told you I’d have you locked up. Well, 
sergeant, what is it ? ” 

“ A tramp, your Worship,” replied the sergeant, " without 
lodging or visible means of support, according to his own 
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statement, arrested in tlie act ot begging and vagrancy, possessing 
good certificates and papers in good order.” 

“ Show me the papers,” said the mayor. He took them, 
read them, re-read them, gave them back, and ordered : “ Search 
him.'” Raudel was searched ; notiiing was found. 

The mayor seemed perplexed. 

“ What were you doing, this morning, on the road ? ” he 
asked the workman. 

“ I was looking for work.” 

“ For work ? . . . On the high road ” 

“ How do you expect me to find any if I hid in die 
woods ? " 

They Stared at one another with the hatred of beasts that 
belong to two antagonistic species. The magistrate replied : 
“ I am going to set you at liberty, but don’t let me catch you 
again 1” 

“ I’d rather you kept me,” answered the carpenter; “ I’ve 
had quite enough of running about the roads. 

” Silence 1 ” said the mayor, with a severe look. 

Then he gave orders to the policeman : 

“ You will conduct this man two hundred metres from the 
village, and you will allow him to go on his way.” 

“ At least let them give me something to eat,” said the 
workman. 

The mayor was furious : 

“ Feed you ? That would be the last straw. Ha ! Ha ! 
Ha ! That’s a bit too thick ! ” 

But Raudel continued firmly: 

"If you let me go on dying of hungci, you’ll force 
me to crime, and that’ll be tlie worse for you great fat 
fellows.” 

The mayor had risen, and repeated his order. 

“Take him away quick; I shall end by losing my 

temper.” . i . i • 

The two policemen took the carpenter s arms and led him 
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off. He offered no resistance, went back through the village, 
and found himself back on the high road; the men took hhn 
two hundred metres from the kilometre stone, and there the 
sergeant declared : 

“ Now be off with you, and don’t let me see you in these 
parts again, or you’ll hear from me.” 

And Raudel set off without an answer, not knowing where 
he was going. He walked straight on for a quarter of an hour 
or twenty minutes, so dazed that he could not think at all. 

But suddenly, as he was passing a small house whose window 
was half open, the savoury smell of stew took him by the throat 
and brought him up short before this dwelling. 

And suddenly, hunger, savage, devouring, maddening 
hunger caught him up and almost flung him like a wild creature 
against the walls of the house. 

" God, they must give me something this time,” he said 
aloud in a plaintive voice, and hammered on the door with his 
stick. No one answered. , He knocked, more loudly, shouting : 
" Hi 1 Hi 1 You folk in there 1 Hi 1 Open the door 1 ” 

Nothing stirred; going to the window, he pushed it with 
his hand, and the imprisoned air of the kitchen, warm air full 
of the savour of hot soup, cooked meat and cabbages, escaped 
into the cold outer air. 

With a bound the carpenter was in the room. Two places 
were laid on the table. The owners, doubtless away at mass, 
had left their dinner on the fire, good Sunday stew, with thick 
vegetable broth. 

A new loaf awaited them on the hearth, standing between 
two bottles that seemed full. 

Raudel first attacked the loaf, tearing it with as much violence 
as though he were throttling a man; then he began to eat it 
ravenously, gulping it rapidly down in great mouthfuls. But 
almost at once the smell of the meat drew him to the hearth 
and, taking off die lid of the pot, he thrust in a fork and brought 
out a big piece of beef, tied up with string. Then be took 
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cabbage, carrots and onions until his plate was full, and, putting 
it on the table, he sat down, cut the meat into lour portions, 
and dined as though he were in his own home. When he 
had eaten almost the whole piece, in addition to a quantity of 
vegetables, he realised that he was thirsty, and went to fetch 
one of tlie bottles standing by tlie hearth. 

As soon as he saw the liquor in his glass he knew it for 
brandy. So much the worse; it was hot, and would put fire 
into his vdins; that would be good, after having been so cold ; 
and he drank. 

He found it good indeed, for he had long been unused to 
it; he poured out another full glass, and swallowed it in two 
gulps. He began to feel happy at once, heartened by the 
alcohol, as tliough a vast content had poured through his 
body. 

He continued to eat, less hastily now, chewing slowly and 
soaking his bread in the broth. The whole skin of his body 
had become burning hot, especially his forehead, where the 
blood was thudding. But suddenly a disunt bell rang. It 
was the mass ending; and instinct rather than fear, the in¬ 
stinctive prudence that guides and forewarns every creature in 
danger, jerked the carpenter to his feet. He put the remains 
of tlie loaf in one pocket, and the bottle of brandy in the other, 
and with furtive steps went to the window and looked out at 
the road. 

It was still quite empty. He leapt out and went on his way; 
but instead of following the high road, he fled across the fields 
towards a wood he noticed. 

He felt alert, strong, and light-hearted, content with what 
he had done, and so supple that he cleared the fences between 
the fields at one bound, feet together. 

As soon as he was under the trees, he took the bottle from 
his pocket and started drinking again in long draughts, while 
he walked. Then his thoughts became confused, his eyes 
misty, and his l^s as elastic as springs. 
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He sang the old folk-song 

" Ah, how good it IS, 

How good It IS, 

Picking strawberries ” 

He was walking now on thick moss, damp and cool, and 
this pleasant carpet underfoot filled him with a wild desire to 
turn somersaults like a child. He took a run, went head over 
heels, leapt up, and began again. And between each caper, he 
went on singing : 

" Ah, how good it is. 

How good it is. 

Picking strawberries.’’ 

Suddenly he found himself beside a sunken lane, and saw 
in it a servant giil returning to the village, tarrying in her 
hands two pails of milk; a barrel hoop from a cask kept them 
from knocking against her. 

He watched her, leaning forward, his eyes lighting up like 
those of a dog sighting a quail. 

She caught sight of him, raised her head, burst out laughing, 
and shouted to him : 

“ Was it you singing like that ? ” 

He made no answer and jumped into the gully, although the 
bank was a good six feet high. 

“ Lord, you did scare me I ” she said, seeing him suddenly 
standing in front of her. 

But he did not hear her; he was drunk, he was mad, in the 
grip of a passion more devastating than hunger, maddened by 
alcohol and the overmastering passion of a man who for two 
months had been deprived of everything ; who is drunk, and 
young, and ardent, on fire with all the appetites that Namre has 
sown in a man’s vigorous body. 

The girl recoiled, frightened by his face, liis eyes, his half¬ 
open mouth, and his outstretched hands. 
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He grasped her by the shoulders and, without saying a word, 
flung her down on the road. She let go of her pails; they 
rolled along noisily, spilling all the milk ; then she screamed ; 
then, realising that it was no use shouting in that deserted spot, 
and well aware now that he was not determined on her death, 
she yielded without making too much to-do about it, nor 
much resenting it, for the fellow was strong, but really too 
rough. 

When she rose, the tliought of her overturned pails filled 
her with sudden wrath, and, taking off one of her wooden 
shoes, she rushed in her turn on the man, determined to 
break his head if he did not pay for her milk. 

But he, mistaking her violent attack, a little sobered now, and 
desperately frightened at what he had done, made off with all 
the haste his legs would let him, while she threw stones, of 
which some hit him in the back. 

He ran for a long time; then felt wearier than ever before 
in his life. His legs were too slack to carry him; his brain 
was reeling, he had forgotten everything that had happened, 
and could no longer think at all. 

He sat down at the foot of a tree. 

At the end of five minutes he was asleep. 

He woke with a terrible start, and, opening his eyes, per¬ 
ceived two shiny leather cocked hats bending over him, and 
the two policemen of the morning holding and binding his 
arms. 

" I knew we’d catch you again,” leered the sergeant. 

Raudel rose without a word of reply. The men shook 
him, prepared to treat him roughly if he made a protest, for 
he was their prey now, fair game, prison game captured by 
these hunters of criminals who would not let him go agatn. 

“ Off we go 1 ” commanded the sergeant. 

They set off. Evening was at hand, spreading an autumnal 
twilight, heavy and sinister, over the landscape. 

In half an hour they reached the village. 
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All the doors were open, for every one knew what naa 
happened. Men and women, beside themselves with anger, 
as though each man had been robbed and each woman raped, 
were eager to see the wretch brought back, so that they might 
hurl insults at him. 

The uproar began at the first house and ended at the Town 
Hall, where the mayor was waiting also, for his vengeance on 
this tramp. 

As soon as he saw him, he shouted from the distance: 

Ah ! ha I my fine fellow ! Here we are ! ” 

And he rubbed his hands, happy as he seldom was. 

" I said so, I said so,” he continued, “ merely by seeing 
him on the road,” and added, with redoubled joy : 

" You’ll get your twenty years all right, you dirty scoundrel! ” 
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WHEN I WAS TOLD : “ You KNOW THAT JaCQUES PaRENT HAS 
died mad in the asylum,” a painful shiver, a shiver of fear and 
anguish, ran through my frame; and suddenly I saw him 
again, the tall, queer fellow, mad for many years perhaps,.a 
disturbing, even frightening, maniac. 

He was a man of forty, tall, thin, slighdy stooping, with the 
eyes of a visionary, black eyes so black that the pupils were 
imperceptible, restless, wandering, morbid, haunted eyes. A 
strange, disturbing creature, bringing with him and spreading 
round him a vague uneasiness of soul and body, one of those 
inexplicable nervous affections that seem due to supernatural 
influences. 

He had an irritating mannerism: a mania for hiding his 
hands. He scarcely ever let them wander, as we do, over any 
object or on tables. He never handled things lying about with 
that familiar gfesture possessed by almost all men. He never 
left them naked, those long, bony, delicate, rather feverish hands. 

He thrust them into his pockets, or folded his arms and 
tucked them under his armpits. You would have said he was 
afraid they would fall against his will to some forbidden task, 
perform some shameful or absurd action if he left them free 
and masters of their own movements. 

When obliged to use them for the ordinary purposes of 
existence, he moved them in abrupt jerks, with swift move¬ 
ments of his arm, as though to leave them no time to act by 
themselves, defy his will, and do some other thing. At table, 
lie would snatch his glass, his fork or his knife so swiftly that 
one never had time to foresee what he meant to do before it 
was done. 
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One evening I got the explanation of this amazing malady 
diat preyed on his soul. 

From time to time he would come and spend a few days 
with me in the country, and that evening he seemed unusually 
agitated. 

A storm was rising in the sky, stifling and black, after a day 
of appalling heat. No breath of air stirred the leaves. A hot, 
furnace-like vapour blew in our faces and set us panting. I 
felt ill at ease, agitated, and was anxious to go to bed. 

JVhen he saw me rise to go, Jacques Parent seized mv arm 
with a frightened gesture. 

“ Oh ! no ; stay a little longer,” he said. 

I stared at him in surprise, murmuring; 

“ This storm is affecting my nerves." 

“ Mine too 1 ” he moaned, or rather shrieked. “ I beg you 
to stay; 1 do not want to be alone.” 

His manner was wild. 

“ What is the matter with you ? ” said I; “are you off your 
head f ” 

“ Yes, somedmes,” he stammered. “ On evenings like this, 
electric evenings. ... I...l...Iam afraid . . . afraid of 
myself . . . don't you understand ? I am endowed with a 
faculty ... no ... a power ... no ... a force. . . . Well, 
I don’t know what to call it, but I have inside me such an 
extraordinary magnetic acdon that I am afraid, yes, afraid of 
myself, as I said just now 1 ” 

And with frandc shudders he hid his quivering hands under 
the lapels of his coat. I suddenly realised that I too was 
trembling with a vague, overmastering, horrible fear. I 
wanted to get away, escape, fly from the sight of him, no longer 
to see his wandering eye pass over me, then avert itself, gaze 
round the ceiling, and seek some dark comer of the room to 
stare at, as though he wanted to hide his fatal glance, too. 

“ You never told me that before,” I stammered. 

“ Do I ever tell a soul ? ” he answered. “ But to-night I 
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cannot keep silent, and I would rather you knew all; besides, 
you might be able to help me. 

“ Magnetism I Do you know what it is } No. No one 
knows. But it is known that there is such a thing. It is 
recognised, doctors practise it, and one of the most famous, 
M. Charcot, teaches it; so there can be no doubt that it exists. 

" A man, a human being, has the terrifying and incompre¬ 
hensible power of putting another human being to sleep by 
the strength of his will, and, while he is asleep, of stealing his 
mind as one would steal a purse. He steals his mind, thatjs 
to say, his soul, the soul, the sanctuary, the secret of the Ego, 
the soul, that deepest part of man we thought impenetrable, 
the soul, the asylum of thoughts that cannot be confessed, of 
everything a man hides, everything he loves, everything he 
would conceal from all human creatures. That sanctuary he 
opens, violates, displays and flings to the public 1 Is it not 
frightful, criminal, infamous ? 

“ Why, and how, is this done ? Do we know ? But what 
can we know ? 

" All is mystery. We only communicate with things by 
means of our wretched, incomplete, infirm senses, so weak 
that they scarcely have the power to discover the world around 
us. All is mystery. Think of music, the divine art, the art 
that stirs the soul to its depths, ravishes, intoxicates, maddens it. 
What is it ? Nothing. 

" You don’t understand ? Listen. Two bodies meet. The 
air vibrates. These vibrations are more or less numerous, 
more or less rapid, more or less violent, according to the nature 
of the shock. Now we have in our ears a little membrane that 
receives these vibrations of the air and transmits them to the 
brain in the form of sound. Imagine a glass of water turning 
to wine in your mouth. The drum of the ear accomplishes 
that incredible metamorphosis, the astounding miracle of min¬ 
ing movement into sound. 

“ Music, that complex and mysterious act, precise as algebra 
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and vague as a dream, an art made of mathematics and the 
wind, is simply the result of the properties of a little membrane. 
If that membrane did not exist, sound would not exist either, 
since in itself it is merely vibration. Can one imagine music 
without the ear ? No. Well, we are surrounded with things 
whose existence we never suspect, because we lack the organs 
that would reveal them to us. 

“ Magnetism is perhaps one of these. We can but feel this 
power above us, approach in trembling these ghosts around us, 
glimpse afar this new secret of Nature, because we do not possess 
in ourselves the revealing instrument. 

“ As for myself. ... As for myself, I am endowed with a 
horrible power. It seems as though there was another creature 
imprisoned within me, always longing to escape, to act in defiance 
of me; it moves, and gnaws at me, and wears me out. What 
is it ? I do not know, but there are two of us in my poor 
body, and it is often the other thing that is the stronger, as 
it is to-night. 

“ I need only look at people to send them to sleep as though 
I had given them a draught of opium. I need only stretch 
out my hands to produce . . . terrible . . . terrible tilings. 
If you knew ? Yes. If you knew ? And my power extends 
not merely over men, but over animals and even over . . . over 
objects. . . . 

“ It tortures me and terrifies me. Often I have longed to 
tear out my eyes and cut off my hands. 

“ But I will ... I want you to know everything. Look, I’ll 
show it you . . . not on human beings, that is done everywhere, 
but on . . . on . . . animals. Call Mirza.” 

He was walking in long strides, as though possessed, and he 
exposed his hands hidden in his breast. They seemed to me 
terrifying, as though he had bared two swords. 

And I obeyed him mechanically, subjugated, quivering with 
terror and consumed by a kind of impetuous desire to see. 
I opened the door and whistled to my dog, who was lying in 
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the hall. At once I heard the hurried sound of her claws on 
the stairs, and she appeared, wagging her tail with pleasure. 

Then I signed to her to lie down in a chair; she jumped on 
it, and Jacques began to caress her, gazing at her. 

At first she seemed restless; she shivered, turning her head 
to avoid the man’s fixed stare, and seemed agitated by a growing 
fear. Suddenly she began to tremble, as dogs tremble. Her 
whole body palpitated, shaken by long-drawn shudders, and 
she tried to escape. But he laid his hand on the animal’s head, 
and, at his touch, she uttered a long howl such as sometimes one 
hears at night in the country. 

I myself felt drowsy, giddy, as one is on board ship. 1 
saw the furniture sway, and the walls move. " Enough, Jacques, 
enough,” I stammered. But he was no longer listening to 
me, and stared at Mirza in a steady, frightening way. She closed 
her eyes now and let her head fall as though going to sleep. 
He turned to me. 

“ It is done,” he said ; “ now look.” 

And, throwing his handkerchief to the other side of the 
room, he cried : " Fetch it 1 ” 

At that the animal rose and, tottering along as though blind, 
moving her paws as paralytics move their legs, she went towards 
the piece of linen that was a white blotch by the wall. Several 
times she tried to take it in her mouth, but her jaws closed on 
one side of it, as though she had not seen it. At last she seized 
it, and retitmed with the same swaying, somnambulistic gait. 

It was a terrifying sight. “ Lie down,” he ordered. She 
lay down. Then, touching her forehead, he said : “ A hare: 
seize him, seize him! ” And the beast, still lying on her side, 
tried to run, stirring as dogs do in their dreams, and uttering 
strange little ventriloquial barks, without opening her mouth. 

Jacques seemed to have gone mad. The sweat poured from 
his brow. “ Bite him, bite your master,” he cried. She gave 
two or three frightened twitches. One would have sworn she 
was resisting, struggling. “ Bite him,” he repeated. Then, 
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rising, my dog came towards me, and I retreated towards the 
wall, shaking with terror, with my foot raised to kick her, to 
keep her off. 

But Jacques commanded : “ To me, at once.” She turned 
back towards him. Then, with his two great hands, he began 
to rub her head, as thougli he were freeing her from invisible 
bonds. 

Mirza opened her eyes again. “ It is finished,” he said. 

I dared not touch her, and pushed the door for her to go 
out. She went out slowly, trembling, exhausted, and again 
I heard her claws on the stairs. 

But Jacques returned to me: ” That is not all. It is this 
which frightens me most; look. Things obey me.” 

On my table was a sort of dagger that I used as a paper- 
cutter. He stretched out his hand towards it; it seemed to 
crawl, to approach it slowly ; and suddenly I saw, yes, I saw the 
knife itself quiver, then move, then slide gently, of itself, over 
the wood towards the hand, that lay still, waiting for it; it 
placed itself between his fingers. 

I screamed with terror. I thought I was going mad myself, 
but the shrill sound of my own voice calmed me at once. 

“ All things come to me like that,” continued Jacques. 
“ That is why I hide my h.ands. What is it ? Magnetism, 
electricity, the loadstone principle ^ I do not know, but it is 
horrible. 

“ And do you realise why it is horrible } When 1 am alone, 
as soon as I am alone, I cannot restrain myself from attracting 
everything that surrounds me. 

" And I spend whole days changing the positions of things, 
never wearying of testing my abominable power, as if to see 
whether it has not left me.” 

He had buried his great hands in his pockets, and stared 
into the night. A slight sound, a faint quivering, seemed to 
pass through the trees. 

It was the rain beginning to fall. 
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“ It is frightening,” I murmured. 

“ It is horrible,” he repeated. 

A murmur ran through the leaves, like a gust of wind. It 
was the storm, a heavy, torrential downpour. 

Jacques began to breathe in great gasps that made his breast 
heave. 

“ Leave me,” he said; “ the rain will calm me. 1 want to 
be alone now.” 
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The TRAIN RUSHED fHROUOH IHt SHADOWS. 

I was alone, facing an old gentleman who was looking out 
of the window. There was a strong smell of disinfectant in 
this P.-L.-M. carriage, which must have come from Marseilles. 

It was a moonless, airless, burning night. There were no 
stars to be seen, and the wind of the rushing train blew in our 
faces, warm, soft, oppressive and stiHing. 

We had left Paris three hours before, and we were approach¬ 
ing the heart of France, without catching a glimpse of the 
country we were crossing. 

All at once a fantastic apparition rushed into sight. There 
was a wood, and a big fire lit there, and two men standing 
round it. 

We saw it for an instant; tlicy looked like two tramps, in 
rags, reddened by die glare from the fire, with their bearded 
faces turned towards us, and all round them, like the setting 
of a play, rose the green trees, a bright and shining green, the 
trunks illuminated by the vivid light reflected from the flames, 
the leafage barred and stabbed and splashed by the light 
spreading through it. 

Then the darkness swept back again. 

It certainly was the strangest of visions. What were those 
two wanderers doing in that forest Why a fire on this 
suflbeating night 

My neighbour took out his watch and said : 

“ It is exactly midnight, sir: we have just seen a strange 
thing.” 

1 agreed; we fell into conversation and tried to imagine 
what these persons could be: criminals burning evidence or 
190 
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sorcerers preparing a philtre ? You don’t light a fire in a 
forest at midnight, and in the height of summer, to boil 
soup. So what were they doing ? We could reach no likely 
explanation. 

And my neiglibour began to talk. He was an old man, 
whose profession I found it impossible to guess. He was 
certainly highly cultured, and he seemed perhaps a litde 
eccentric. 

But is it always possible to say who are the wise and who 
are the fools in this life where reason is often called stupidity 
and folly genius f 

He said : 

“ I am glad to have seen that. For a brief space of time I 
experienced a forgotten sensation." 

“ How disturbing the world must have been in the old days 
when it was full of mystery 1 

“ With each veil lifted from the unknown world, the human 
imagination is laid waste a litde farther. You, sir, don’t feel 
that the night is very empty and its darkness very common¬ 
place, since it was robbed of its apparitions. 

" ‘ No more fantasy,’ they say, ‘ no more strange beliefs, 
all die inexplicable is explicable. The supernatural sinks like 
a lake emptied by a canal; day by day science narrows the 
boundaries of the marvellous.’ 

“ I, sir, I belong to the old race, to those who love to believe. 
I belong to the old simple race that is used to being baffled, 
used to not investigaung and to not knowing, that delights in 
being surrounded by mysteries and shrinks from the simple 
and brutal truth. 

“ Yes, sir, we have laid waste the imagination by suppressing 
the invisible. I see our earth to-day as a forsaken world, 
empty and bare. The beliefs that flung a veil of poetry over it 
are gone. 

“ How I should like—when I go out at night—to shiver 
with the mortal terror that makes old women cross themsdves 
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when they pass the graveyard wall and the last few super¬ 
stitious folk run before the strange mists from the marshes 
and the weird will-o’-the-wisps 1 How I should like to believe 
in some vague terrifying thing that I thought I felt slipping past 
me in the darkness! 

“ How sombre and terrible the shadows of evening must 
have been in the old days, when they were full of unknown, 
fabulous beings, evil wandering spirits who took unforeseen 
shapes and froze the heart with dread, whose occult power was 
beyond the grasp of our minds, whose approach was.inevitable 1 

“ When tlie supernatural disappeared, true fear disappeared 
from the earth too, for we are truly afraid only of what we do 
not understand. Visible dangers can move, disturb, terrify. 
But what is that compared with the overwhelming terror that 
fills your mind when you expect to meet a wandering ghost, 
or suffer the embrace of a corpse, or see running on you one 
of those frightful beasts invented by man’s fear.^ The dark 
seems light to me, now that it is no longer haunted. 

“ And the proof of all this is that if we suddenly found our¬ 
selves alone in that wood, we should be pursued by the vision 
of the two strange beings who have just appeared to us in the 
glare of their fire, rather than by dread of any real danger.” 

“ We are truly afraid,” he repeated, “ only of what we do 
not understand.” 

A sudden memory woke in my mind, the memory of a story 
told us one Sunday by Tourgeniev, in Gustave Flaubert’s 
house. 

I don’t know whether he had written it in any of his books. 

The great Russian novelist was supremely able to thrill us 
with this shudder of the veiled, unknown world, to reveal— 
in the half-light of a strange tale—a world full, uncertain, dis¬ 
turbing, threatening things. 

His books truly give us that vague fear of the Invisible, the 
fear of the unknown thing behind the wall, behind the door, 
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behind the external world. He throws us sudden gleams ol 
dubious light, which reveal just enough to add to our moital 
(ear. 

Sometimes he seems to show us die inner meaning of strange 
coincidences, the unexpected connection between circumstances 
that were apparently fortuitous, but really guided by a hidden, 
malicious will. He makes us imagine we feel an imperceptible 
hand guiding us through life in a mysterious way, as through 
a shifting dream whose meaning we never grasp. 

He does not rush boldly into the supernatural, like Edgar 
Poe or Hoffmann, he tells simple stories which are merely 
mingled witli something a litde uncertain and a little uneasy. 

That day he too said to us: " We are truly afraid only of 
what we do not understand.” 

Arms hanging down, legs stretclied out and relaxed, ban 
quite white, he was sitting or rather lounging in a large arm¬ 
chair, drowned in that flowing tide of beard and silvery hair 
that gave him the air of an Eternal Fadier or a nver-god from 
Ovid. 

He spoke slowly, with a certain indolence which lent a 
charm to his phrases, and a rather hesitating and awkward 
manner of speaking which emphasised the vivid rightness of 
his words. His wide, pale eyes, like the ejes of a child, re¬ 
flected all the changing fancies of his mind. This is what he 
told us: 

He was hunting, as a young man, in a Russian forest. He 
had tramped all day, and towards the end of the afternoon he 
reached the edge of a quiet river. 

It ran under the trees, and among the trees, filled with floating 
grasses, deep, cold and clear. 

An overmastering desire seized the hunter to fling himself 
into this transparent water. He stripped and dived into the 
stream. He was very tall and very strong, active, and a splendid 
swimmer. 
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He let himself float gently in great content of mind, grasses 
and roots brushed past him and tendrils of creeping plants 
trailed lightly over his skin, tlirilling him. 

Suddenly a hand touched his shoulder. 

He turned round in startled wonder and saw a trighiful 
creature staring hungrily at him. 

It was like a woman or a monkey. A vast, wrinkled, 
grimacing face smiled at him. Two nameless things, which 
must have been two breasts, floated in front of it, and its mass 
of tangled hair, burnt by the sun, hung round its face and fell 
down its back. 

Tourgeniev felt a piercing and appalling fear, the icy fear of 
the supernatural. 

Without pausing to reflect, without thinking or understand¬ 
ing, he began to swim frantically towards the bank. But the 
monster swam quicker still, and touched his neck, his back 
and his legs with little cacklings of delight. Mad with terror, 
the young man reached the bank at last, and tore at full speed 
through the wood, with never a thought of recovering his 
clothes and his gun. 

The frightful creature followed him, running as quickly as 
he did and growling all the time. 

Spent and sick with fear, the fugitive was ready to drop to 
the ground when a boy who was watching his goats ran up, 
armed with a whip ; he latd it about the fearsome human beast 
who ran away howling with pain. And Tourgeniev saw 
her disappear among the leaves of the trees, like a female 
gorilla. 

It was a madwoman, who had lived in this wood for thirty 
years, on the charity of the shepherds, and spent half her days 
swimming in the river. 

The great Russian writer added: “ I have never felt such 
fear in my life, because I could not imagine what this monster 
could be.” 
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I related this adventure to my companion, and he replied : 

“ Yes, we are afraid only of what we do nor understand. 
We only truly experience that friglitiul spiritual convulsion 
which we call dread when our fear is touched with the super¬ 
stitious terror of past ages. I myself have suffered this dread 
in all its horror, and that over something so simple and so stupid 
that I hardly dare tell you about it. 

“ I was travelling in Brittany, alone and on foot. I had 
walked across FinistJre, desolate moors, bare earth where nothing 
grows but reeds, beside the great sacred stones, the haunted 
stones. The evening before, I had visited the menacing head¬ 
land of Raz, the end of the old world, wheie two oceans, tlie 
Atlantic and the Channel, for ever surge and break; my mind 
was full of legends, stories read or told in this country of 
credulous and superstitious folk. 

I was walking at night from Penmarch to Pont-l’Abb^. 
Do you know Penmarch f A flat shore, utterly flat, very low- 
lying, seeming lower than the sea. Wherever you look you 
see the grey, threatening sea, full of rocks slavered with foam, 
like raging beasts. 

“ I had dined in a fisherman’s inn, and now I was walking 
along the straight road, the moor on either hand. It was 
quite dark. 

“ Now and then a Druid stone, standing like a phantom, 
seemed to look at me as I passed, and a vague fear slowlj^ok 
hold of me: fear of what ? I had not the least idea. There 
are some evenings when the wind of passing spirits blows on 
your face, and your soul shudders and knows not why, and 
your heart beats in bewildered terror of that invisible thing, 
whose passing I regret. 

“ The road seemed very long to me, interminably long and 
empty. 

“ There was no sound but the thunder of the waves down 
below, at my back; and sometimes the monotonous, sinister 
sound seemed quite close, so close that I imagined the waves 
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were at my heels, racing over the plain, and ioaming as they 
came, and I felt a wild impulse to flee, to run for my life before 
their onrush. 

“ The wind, a little gusty wind, whistled through the rushes 
round me. And quickly as I went, my arms and legs were 
cold with the horrid cold of mortal fear. 

" Oh, how I longed to meet someone 1 

“ It was so black that now I could hardly make out the 
road. 

And suddenly I heard a rolling sound, a long way in 
front of me. ‘ That’s a carriage,’ I thought. Then I heard 
nothing more. 

“ A moment later I distinctly heard the same noise again, 
nearer now. 

" 1 saw no light, however, but I said to myself: ‘ They 
have no lantern. Nothing to be surprised at in that, in this 
wild district.’ 

“ The noise stopped once more, then began again. It was 
too shrill to be made by a wagon; and besides, I did not hear 
the sound of a horse trotting, which surprised me, for the night 
was very still. 

“ ‘ What can it be .^ ’ I wondered. 

" It was approaching swifdy, very swiftly! I was sure 
now that I could hear only a wheel—no clatter of hoofs or feet 
—nothing. What could it be ? 

“ It was close now, quite close; prompted by quite in¬ 
stinctive fear, I flung myself down in a ditch and I saw pass 
right by me a wheelbarrow running all by itself—no one was 
pushing it—yes, a wheelbarrow—all by itself. 

“ My heart began such a violent leaping that I lay helpless 
on the grass, listening to the rolling of the wheel, which drew 
farther and farther away, going down to the sea. And I 
dared neither get up nor walk nor stir hand or foot; for if it 
had come back, if it had followed me, I should have died of 
terror. 
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“ It was a long time before 1 recovered myself, a very long 
rime. And I covered the rest oi the road in such agony 
of mind that tlie least noise stopped the breath in my 
throat. 

“ You tliink it idiotic r But how terrifying 1 Thinking it 
over afterwards, I understood what it was; a bare-footed child 
must have been pushing the wheelbarrow, and 1 had been 
expecting to see the head of a man of ordinary height. 

“ You can understand it . . . when one is already thrilled 
with supernatural fears—a wheelbarrow running—all by itself. 
How terrifying 1" 

He was silent for a moment, then added : 

“ Look, sir, we are watching a strange and terrible spectacle— 
this invasion of cholera. 

“ You can smell the disinfectant poisoning the whole air in 
these carriages; it means that somewhere it is lurking. 

" You should see Toulouse now. Go there, and you can 
feel that it is there. And it is no mere fear of disease that 
distracts the townspeople. The cholera is something more 
than that, it is the Unseen, it is one of the plagues of old, a 
sort of malevolent spirit that has come back to the world, and 
astounds us as much as it terrifies us because it seems to belong 
to a lost age. 

“ The doctors with their microbes make me laugh. It is 
no insect that drives men to such a pitch of terror that they will 
jump out of the windows; it is cholera, the inexplicable and 
terrible being come from the recesses of the East. 

“ Walk through Toulouse and see them dancing in the 
streets. 

“ Why do men dance in days when death is abroad ? They 
let off fireworks in the fields round the town; they light 
bonfires, orchestras play gay music on all the public 
promenades. 

“ Why this madness f 

“ It is because He is present; they are defying now, not 
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the Microbe, but Cholera; they want to swagger past Him, as 
they might swagger past an ambushed enemy watching for 
them. It IS for Him that they dance, they laugh, they shout 
and light fires and play wdtzes, for Him, the Angel of 
Destruction, lurking in every place, unseen, threatening, 
like one of those old evil genii conjured up by barbanc 
priests. . . 
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He was employed at the Ministry of Education, and as 
he lived in the Batignolles subuib he took the omnibus every 
morning to go to his office. And every morning he travelled 
to the centre of Paris facing a girl, with whom he fell in love. 

She went to her work in a shop at the sar.ie lime every day. 
She was small and dark, one of those brunettes whose eyes 
are so dark that they are like pitch balls stuck in her face, and 
whose skin has the gleam of ivory. Every day he saw her 
appear at the corner ot the same street; and she would start 
running to catch up the heavy vehicle. She ran with short, 
hurried steps, supple and graceful, and would jump on to the 
step before the horses had quite stopped. Then she would 
make her way into die inside, panting a httle, and, sitting down, 
would glance all round her. 

The first time that he saw her, Fran 9 ois Tessier knew that 
her face gave him infinite pleasure. Sometimes we meet 
such women, women whom we desire to seize fiercely in our 
arms, at first sight, before we even know diem. This girl 
answered all the intimate desires, the secret dreams, the very 
ideal of love, as it were, which we bear about with us in the 
subconscious depths of our hearts. 

Against his will he stared obstinately at her. His gaze 
embarrassed her and she blushed. He noticed this, and tried 
to turn away his eyes, but ume and again they returned to her 
in spite of his efforts to fix his gaze elsewhere. 

At the end of a few days they were no longer strangers, 
although they had never spoken to each other. He gave her 
his seat when the omnibus was full and went up on the top, in 
spite of the torture of loss it inflicted upon him. She greeted 
■99 
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him now with a little smile; and though she always lowered 
her eyes under his gaze, which she felt to be too eager, yet she 
no longer seemed angry at being watched. 

At last they began to talk to each other. A sudden, inti¬ 
mate friendship was established between them, an intimacy 
confined to half an hour each day. And certainly it was the 
most delightful half-hour of his day. He thought of her all 
the rest of the time, and never ceased to dwell on the vision of 
her during his long sojourns at the office, haunted, obsessed, 
and invaded by the changing, clinging image which the face of 
a beloved woman leaves with us. It seemed to him that 
complete possession of that little creature would be for him a 
wild happiness, almost beyond human realisation. 

Every morning now she shook hands with him, and he 
retained until evening the sense of that contact, the memory 
in his flesh of the faint pressure of her small fingers; he imagined 
that he preserved the imprint of them on his skin. 

Throughout the rest of his time he looked forward anxiously 
to the short omnibus journey. And his Sundays seemed heart¬ 
breaking. 

She loved him too, not a doubt of it, for one Saturday in 
the spring she consented to lunch with him the next day at 
Maisons-Laffitte. 

She arrived first at the station, and was waiting for him. 
He was surprised ; but she said to liim : 

" Before we go, I’ve something to say. We’ve twenty 
minutes ; that’s more than long enough.” 

She was trembling, leaning on Iris arm, her eyes lowered 
and her cheeks pale. 

“ You must make no mistake about me,” she continued. 
•' I’m an honest girl, and I won’t come with you unless you 
promise, unless you’ll swear not to . . . not to do anything 
which isn’t. . . which isn’t. . . nice,” 

She had suddenly gone more scarlet than a poppy. She 
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was silent. He did not know what to reply, happy and dis¬ 
appoint at the same time. At the bottom of his heart he 
possibly preferred that it should be like this; yet . . . yet he 
had lulled himself to sleep, the night before, with dreams that 
had fired his pulses. Certainly he would have loved her less, 
had he known her to be of easy virtue ; but then how charming, 
how delicious it would be for him if she were! His mind 
was racked by all the selfish calculations that men make over 
this business of love. 

As he said nothing, she added in a voice shaken with emotion, 
and tears at the comers of her eyes : 

" If you don’t promise to respect me, absolutely ... I’m 
going back home.” 

He squeezed her arm affectionately and replied : 

“ I promise; you shall do nothing you do not want to 
do.” 

She seemed relieved, and asked willi a smile: 

“ Is that really true ? ” 

He looked into the depths of her eyes. 

I swear it 1 ” 

“ Then let’s take the tickets,” she said. 

They could hardly speak a word to one another on the way, 
as their compartment was full. 

Having reached Maisons-Laffitte, they directed theii steps 
towards the Seine. 

The warm air quieted their thoughts and their senses. The 
sun fell full upon the river, the leaves, and the grass, and darted 
a thousand gleams of happiness into body and mind. Hand 
in hand they walked along the bank, watching the litde fish 
that glided in shoals under the surface of the water. They 
wandered along, adrift in happiness, as though transported 
fiom the earth in an ecstasy of delight. 

At last she said : 

“ You must think me mad.” 

“ Why ? ” he asked. 
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“ Isn’t it mad of me to go all alone with you like this ? ” 
she went on. 

“ Why, no ; it’s quite natural.” 

“ No, no 1 It’s not natural—for me—for I don’t want to 
do anything foolish—and this is just how one does come to 
do foolish things. But if you only knew ! It’s so dull, every 
day the same thing, every day in the month and every month 
in the year. I live alone with my mother. And since she has 
had many sorrows in her life, she’s not very gay. As for me, 

I do what I can. I try to laugh, but I don’t iways succeed. 
But all tile same, it was wrong of me to come. But at least 
you don’t blame me for it } ” 

For answer he kissed her eagerly upon the ear. But she 
drew away from him with a swift movement, and said, suddenly 
vexed : 

" Oh, Monsieur Francois, after what you promised me 1 ” 

And they turned back towards Maisons-Laffitte. 

They lunched at the Petit-Havre, a low house buried beneath 
four enormous poplars, and standing on the bank of the 
river. 

The fresh air, the heat, the thin white wine, and the exciting 
sense of each other’s nearness made them flushed, troubled and 
silent. But after coffee, a sudden tide of joy welled up in them; 
they crossed the Seine and set off again along the bank towards 
the village of La Frette. 

Suddenly he asked : 

“ What is your name ? ” 

“ Louise.” 

“ Louise,” he repeated, and said no more. 

The river, describing a long curve, caressed a distant row of 
white houses mirrored head downwards in the water. The girl 
picked daisies and arranged them in a huge rustic sheaf; the 
man sang at the top of his voice, as lively as a colt just put out 
to grass. 

To the left, a slope planted with vines followed the curve 
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of the river. Suddenly Franjois stopped and remained motion¬ 
less with astonishment. 

“ Oh, look 1 ” he said. 

The vineyards had ceased, and all the hillside was now 
covered with flowering lilac. It was a violet-htied wood, a 
carpet spread upon the earth, reaching as far as the village two 
or three kilometres distant. 

She too stood spellbound with delight. 

“ Oh 1 How lovely ! ” she murmured. 

They crossed a field and ran towards this strange hill which 
every year supplies all the lilac trundled about Paris on the 
little barrows of the street sellers. 

A narrow path lost itself among the shrubs. They took it, 
and, coming to a small clearing, sat down there. 

Legions of flies murmured above their heads, filling the air 
with a soft, ceaseless drone. The sun, the lieice sun of an air¬ 
less day, beat down upon the long slope of blossom, drawing 
from this flower-forest a powerful seem, great heady gusts of 
perfume, the exhalation of the flowers. 

A church-bell rang in the distance. 

Quietly they embraced, then drew each other closer, lying 
in the grass,‘conscious of nothing but their kisses. She had 
dosed her eyes and held him in her open arms, clasping him 
tightly, all thought dismissed, all reason abandoned, every 
sense utterly suspended in passionate expectation. She gave 
herself utterly to him, without knowing what she was doing, 
without even realising that she was delivered into his hands. 

She came to herself half mad, as from a dreadful disaster, 
and began to weep, moaning v/ith grief, hiding her face in her 
hands. 

He tried to console her. But she was anxious to leave, to 
get back, to go home at once. She walked up and down with 
desperate strides, ceaselessly repeating: 

“ My God 1 My God 1 ” 

“ Louise,” he b^ged. “ Please stay, Louise.” 
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Her cheeks were burning now, and her eyes sunken. As 
soon as they arrived at the station in Paris, she left him without 
even bidding him good-bye. 

When he met her next day in the omnibus, she seemed to 
him to have changed, to have grown thinner. 

‘‘ I must speak to you," she said to him. “ We will get 
off at the boulevard.” 

When they were alone on the pavement she said : 

“ We must say good-bye to one another. I cannot see you 
again after what has happened.” 

“ But why not } ” he stammered. 

” Because I cannot. I was to blame. 1 shall not be guilty 
a second time.” 

At that he begged and implored her, tortured with desire, 
maddened with the need to possess her utterly, in the deep 
abandon of nights of love. 

“ No, I cannot,” she leplied obstinately. " No, I cannot.” 

He grew more and more eager and excited. He promised to 
marry her. 

“ No,” she said again, and left him. 

He did not see her for eight days. He could not meet her, 
and, as he did not know her address, he thought her lost for 
ever. 

On the evening of the ninth day his door-bell rang. He 
went to open the door. It was she. She flung herself into liis 
arms and resisted no longer. 

For three months she was his mistress. He began to weary 
of her, when she told him that she was with child. At that he 
liad only one idea left in his head: to break with her at all 
costs. 

Unable to tell her frankly what he meant to do, not knowing 
how to deal with the situation or what to say, wild with appre¬ 
hension, and with the fear of the growing child, he ma^ a 
desperate move. He decamped one night and disappeared. 
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The blow was so cruel that she made no search for tlic man 
who had deserted her in tliis fashion. She flung herself at her 
mother’s knees and confessed her misfortune to her; a few 
months later she gave birth to a son. 

The years slipped by. Francois Tessier grew old, without 
suffering any change in his manner < f hfe. He led the mono¬ 
tonous and dismal existence of a bureaucrat, without hope or 
expectation. Every day he rose at the same hour, went down 
the same streets, walked through the same doOr past the same 
hall-porter, entered the same office, sat down on the same seat, 
and worked at the same task. He was alone in the world, alone 
by day in the midst of his indifferent colleagues, alone at night 
in his bachelor lodgings. Every month he saved up a hundred 
francs for his old age. 

Every Sunday he went for a walk along the Champs-Elyses, 
to watch the world of fashion go by, the carriages and the pretty 
women. 

Next day he would say to his comrades in duress: 

“ It was a wonderful sight outside the park yesterday.” 

One Sunday it chanced that he took a new way and went 
into the Parc Monceau. It was a bright summer morning. 
Nurses and mothers, seated on the benches at the side of the 
paths, were watching the children playing in front of them. 

Suddenly Francois Tessier shivered. A woman passed him, 
holding two children by the hand, a little boy of about ten, and 
a little girl of four. It was she. 

He walked on for another hundred yards, and then sank 
into a chair, choked with emorion. She had not recognised 
him. Then he went back, trying to see her again. She was 
sitting down now. The boy was standing beside her, charm¬ 
ingly decorous, and the little girl was making mud-pies. It 
was she, it was certainly she. She had the grave demeanour of 
a lady; her dress was simple, her bearing full of dignity and 
assurance. 
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He watched her from a distance, not daring to come close. 
The little boy raised his head. Francois Tessier felt himself 
trembling. This was his son, past all manner of doubt. He 
gazed at him, and fancied that he recognised himself as he might 
look in an old photograph. 

He stayed hidden behind a tree, waiting for her to go, so 
that he might follow. 

He did not sleep that night. The thought of the child 
racked him more than any other. His son ! Oh 1 if he could 
only know, be sure 1 But what would he have done ? 

He had seen her house, he made inquiries, he learnt that 
she was married to a neighbour, a good man of high moral 
principles, who had been touched by her misery. Knowing 
her sin and forgiving it, he had even acknowledged the child, 
his, Fran 9 ois Tessier’s child. 

Every Sunday he revisited the Parc Monceau. Every 
Sunday he saw her, and each time the mad, irresistible longing 
came to him to take his son in his arms, cover him with kisses, 
and carry him off, steal him. 

He suffered terribly in his wretched loneliness, an old 
bachelor with nothing to love ; he suffered a frightful anguish, 
tom by a fatherly love made up of remorse, longing, jealousy, 
and that need of small creatures to love which nature has 
implanted in the secret depths of every human being. 

At last he decided to make a desperate effort, and, going 
up to her one day as she was entering the park, stood in her 
way, and said, with livid face and quivering lips ; 

“ Don’t you recognise me ? ” 

She raised her eyes, looked at him, uttered a scream of 
fear and horror, and, seizing her two children by the hand, 
fled, dragging them after her. 

He went home to weep. 

More months went by. He saw her no more. But he 
suffered day and night, gnawed and devoured by love for his 
child. 
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To embrace his son he would have died, would have com¬ 
mitted murder, accomplished any task, braved any danger, 
attempted any perilous enterprise. 

He wrote to her. She did not answer. After twenty 
letters he realised that he could nor hope to move her. Then 
he took a desperate resolution; ready to receive a pistol bullet 
in his heart if he failed, he wrote a short note to her husband ; 

“ Sir,— 

“ My name must be an abhorred one to you. But I am 

so wretched, so tortured with remorse, that I have no hope 

except in you. 

“ I ask only for ten minutes’ talk with you. 

“ Yours,” etc. 

Next day he received the answer: 

“ Sir,— 

“ I shall expect you at five o’clock on Tuesday.” 

As he mounted the staircase, h'ranyois Tessier paused on 
every step, so furious was the beating of his heart. It was a 
hurrying clamour within his chest, a galloping animal, a dull 
and violent thudding. He could not breathe without an effort, 
and clung to the banisters to keep himself from falling. 

At the third floor he rang. A servant opened the door. 

“ Monsieur Flamel ? ” he inquired. 

” Yes, sir. Will you come in ? ” 

He entered a middle-class drawing-room. He was alone, 
and he waited in agony like a man in the grip of disaster. 

A door opened. A man appeared. He was tall, grave, and 
rather stout, and wore a black frock-coat. He pointed to 
a chair. 

Franjois Tessier sat down, then said in a breathless voice: 

“ Monsieur . . . Monsieur ... 1 don’t know if you know 
my name ... if you know. . . .” 

Monsieur Flamel cut him short. 
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" Do not trouble to explain, Monsieur. I know. My wife 
has spoken of you.” 

He had the forthright aspect of a kindly man trying to be 
severe; and the upstanding dignity of a sober, middle-class 
ddzen. 

“You see. Monsieur, it’s like tliis,” continued Franjois 
Tessier. “ I am dying of grief, remorse, and shame. All that 
I long for is that I may once, just once, kiss ... the child.” 

Monsieur Flamel rose, went to the fire-place, and rang. The 
servant appeared. 

“ Fetch Louis,” he said. 

She went out. They remained facing one another, silent, 
having nothing else to say, waiting. 

Suddenly a little boy of ten dashed into the room and ran 
to kiss the man he thought to be his father. But he stopped in 
confusion when he saw the stranger. 

Monsieur Flamel kissed him on the forehead, and then said : 

“ Now, kiss this gentleman, darling.” 

The child advanced obediendy, looking at the stranger. 

Francois Tessier had risen; he let his hat fall and was himself 
ready to collapse. 

Monsieur Flamel had tactfully turned his back and was 
looking out of the window at the street. 

The child waited in great as'onishment. He picked up the 
hat and restored it to the stranger. Then Francois, taking the 
litde boy in his arms, began to cover his face with furious 
kisses, upon eyes, cheeks, mouth, and hair. 

The child was frightened by the storm of kisses and tried to 
avoid them, turning away his head, and with his litde hands 
thrust away the man’s greedy lips. 

Abrupdy Franjois Tessier set him down again. 

" Good-bye ! Good-bye I ” he cried. 

And he like a thief. 
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The noon sun poured fiercely down upon the fields. 
They stretched in undulating folds between ihc clumps of 
trees that marked each farmhouse; the different crops, ripe 
rye and yellowing wheat, pale-green oats, dark-green clover, 
spread a vast striped cloak, soft and nppling, over the naked 
body of the earth. 

In the distance, on the crest of a slope, was an endless line of 
cows, ranked like soldiers, some lying down, others standing, 
their large eyes blinking in die burning light, eliewing the cud 
and grazing on a field of clover as broad as a lake. 

Two women, mother and daughter, were walking with a 
swinging step, one behind the other, towards this regiment 
of cattle. Eacli carried two zinc pails, slung outwards from 
the body on a hoop from a cask; at cath step the metal 
sent out a dazzling white flash under the sun that struck full 
upon it. 

The women did not speak. They were on their way to 
milk the cows. When they arrive, they set down one of 
their pails and approach the first two cows, making them 
stand up with a kick in the ribs from wooden-shod feet. The 
beast rises slowly, first on its forelegs, then with more difficulty 
raises its large hind quarters, which seem to be weighted down 
by the enormous udder of livid pendulous flesh. 

The two Malivoires, mother and daughter, kneeling beneath 
the animal’s belly, tug with a swift movement of their hands at 
the swollen teat, which at each squeeze sends a slender jet of 
milk into the pail. The yellowish froth mounts to the brim, 
and the women go from cow to cow until tliey reach the end of 
the long line. 
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As soon as they finish milking a beast, they change its posi¬ 
tion, giving it a fresh patch of grass on which to graze. 

Then they start on their way home, more slowly now, 
weighed down by the load of milk, the mother in front, the 
daughter behind. 

Abruptly the latter halts, sets down her burden, sits down, 
and begins to cry. 

Madame Malivoire, missing the sound of steps behind her, 
turns round and is quite amazed. 

" What’s the matter with you ” she said. 

Her daughter Celeste, a tall girl with flaming red hair and 
flaming cheeks, flecked with freckles as tliough sparks of fire 
had fallen upon her face one day as she worked in the sun, 
murmurs, moaning softly, like a beaten child : 

“ I can’t carry the milk any further.” 

Her mother looked at her suspiciously. 

" What’s the matter with you ? ” she repeated. 

“ It drags too heavy, I can’t,” replied Celeste, who had 
collapsed and was lying on the ground between the two pails, 
hiding her eyes in her apron. 

" What’s the matter with you, then ? ” said her mother for 
the third time. The girl moaned : 

“ I think there’s a baby on the way.” And she broke into 
sobs. 

The old woman now in her turn set down her load, so 
amazed that she could find nothing to say. At last she 
stammered: 

“ You . .. you . .. you’re going to have a baby, you clod 1 
How can that be ? ” 

The Malivoires were prosperous farmers, wealthy and of a 
certain position, widely respected, good business folk, of some 
importance in the district. 

“ I think I am, all the same,” faltered Cileste. 

The frightened mother looked at the weeping girl grovelling 
at her feet. After a few seconds she cried : 
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“ You’re going to have a baby 1 A baby ! Where did you 
get it, you slut ? ” 

Cdleste, shaken with emotion, murmured : 

“ I think it was in Polyte’s coach.” 

The old woman tried to understand, tried to imagine, to 
realise who could have brought this misfortune upon her 
daughter. If the lad was well off and of decent position, an 
arrangement might be come to. The damage could still be 
repaired. Cdleste was not the first to be in the same way, but 
it was annoying all the same, seeing their posidon and the way 
people talked. 

“ And who was it, you slut ? ” she repeated. 

Cdleste, resolved to make a clean breast of it, stammered : 

“ I think it was Polyte.” 

At that Madame Malivoire, mad with rage, rushed upon 
her daughter and began to beat her with such fury that her 
hat fell off in the effort. 

With great blows of tlie fist she struck her on the head, 
on the back, all over her body; Cdleste, prostrate between the 
two pails, which afforded her some slight protection, shielded 
just her face with her hands. 

All the cows, disturbed, had stopped grazing and nirned 
round, staring with their great eyes. The last one mooed, 
stretching out its muzzle towards the women. 

After beating her daughter till she was out of breath, Madame 
Malivoire stopped, exhausted; her spirits reviving a little, she 
tried to get a thorough understanding of the situation. 

“- Polyte! Lord save us, it's not possible! How 

could you, with a carrier? You must have lost your wits. 
He must have played you a trick, the good-for-nothing I" 

Cileste, still prostrate, murmured in the dust: 

" I didn’t pay my fere ! ” 

And the old Norman woman understood. 

Every week, on Wednesday and on Saturday, Cileste went 
to town with the farm produce, poultry, cream, and eggs. 
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She started at seven with her two huge baskets on her arm, 
the dairy produce in one, the chickens in the other, and went to 
the main road to wait for the coach to Yvetot. 

She set down her wares and sat in the ditch, while the chickens 
with llieir short pfiinted beaks and the ducks with tlieir broad 
flat bills thrust their heads between the wicker bars and looked 
about them with their round, stupid, surprised eyes.. 

Soon the bus, a sort of yellow box with a black leather cap 
on the top, came up, jerking and quivering with the trotting 
of the old white horse. 

Polyte the coachman, a big, jolly fellow, stout though still 
young, and so burnt up by sun and wind, soaked by rain, and 
coloured with brandy that his face and neck were brick-red, 
cracked his whip and shouted from the distance : 

“ Morning, Mam’selle Celeste. In good health, I hope ? ” 

She gave him her baskets, one after the other, which he 
stowed in the boot ; then she got in, lifting her leg high up to 
reach the step, and exposing a sturdy leg clad in a blue stocking. 

Every time Polyte repeated the same joke: “ Well, it’s not 
got any thinner.” 

She laughed, thinking this funny. 

Then he uttered a ” Gee up, old girl! ” which started off 
the thin horse. Then Celeste, reaching for her purse in the 
depths of her pocket, slowly took out fivepence, threepence for 
herself and twopence for the baskets, and handed them to 
Polyte over his shoulder. 

He took them, saying: 

“ Aren’t we going to have our little bit of sport to-day f ” 

And he laughed heartily, turning round towards her so as 
to stare at her at his ease. 

She found it a big expense, the half-franc for a journey of 
two miles. And when she had no coppers she felt it still 
more keenly; it was hard to make up her mind to part with a 
silver coin. 

One day, as she was paying, she asked; 
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“ From a good customer like me you oughm’t to take more 
than threepence.” 

He burst out laughing. 

“Threepence, my beauty; why,you’re worth more than that.” 
She insisted on the point. 

“ But you make a good two francs a month out of me.” 

He whipped up his horse and exclaimed : 

“ Look here. I’m an obliging fellow! We’ll cal! it quits 
for a bit of sport.” 

’’ What do you mean ? ” she asked witli an air of innocence. 
He was so amused that he laughed ull he coughed. 

’’ A bit of sport is a bit of sport, damn tt; a game for a lad 
and a lass, a dance for two without music.” 

She understood, blushed, and declared : 

“ I don’t care for that sort of game, Monsieur Polyte.” 

But he was in no way abashed, and repeated, with growing 
merriment: 

“ You’ll come to it some day, my beauty, a bit of sport for 
a lad and a lass I ” 

And since that day he had taken to asking her, each tiipe 
that she paid her fare : 

” Aren’t we going to have our bit of sport to-day ? ” 

She, too, joked about it by this time, and replied : 

“ Not to-day. Monsieur Polyte, but Saturday, for certain ! ” 
And amid peals of laughter he answered : 

“ Saturday, then, my beauty.” 

But inwardly she ciculated that, during the two years the 
affair had been going on, she had paid Polyte forty-eight 
whole francs, and in the country forty-eight francs is not a 
sum which can be picked up on the roadside; she also calculated 
that in two more years she would have paid nearly a hundred 
fiancs. 

To such purpose she meditated that, one spring day as they 
jogged on alone, when he made his customary inquiry : “ Aren’t 
we going to have our bit of sport yet ? ” She replied : 
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“ Yes, if you like, Monsieur Polyte.” 

He was nut at all sut prised, and clambered over the back 
of his seat, murmuring with a complacent air: 

“ Come along, then. I knew you’d come to it some day.” 

The old white horse trotted so gently that she seemed to be 
dancing upon the same spot, deaf to the voice which cried at 
intervals, from the depths of the vehicle : “ Gee up, old girl 1 
Gee up, then ! ” 

'I hrce months later Celeste discovered that she was going 
to have a child. 

All this she h..d told her mother in a tearful voice. Pale 
with fury, the old woman asked ; 

“ Well, what did it cost ? ” 

"Four mouths; that makes eight francs, doesn’t it.^” 
replied Celeste. 

At that the peasant woniuii’s fury was uuerly unleashed, 
and, falling once more upon her daughter, she beat her a 
second time until she was out of breath. Then she rose and 
said : 

" Have you toid him about the baby ^ " 

" No, of course not.” 

“ Why haven’t you told him f ” 

" Because very likely he’d have made me pay for all the free 
rides! ” 

The old woman pondered awhile, then picked up her milk- 
pails. 

“ Come on, get up, and try to walk home,” she said, and, 
after a pause, continued : 

" And don’t tell him as long as he doesn’t notice anything, 
and we’ll make six or eight months’ fares out of him.” 

And Celeste, who had risen, still crying, dishevelled and 
swollen round the eyes, started off again with dragging steps, 
murmuring: 

“ Of course I won’t say.” 
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She was one of those I'KErrY ano chabming girls born, 
as though fate had blundered over her, inio a family of artisans. 
She had no marriage portion, no expectations, no means of 
getting known, understood, loved, and wedded by a man of 
wealdi and distinction • and she let herself be married off to a 
litde clerk in the Ministry of Education. 

Her tastes were simple because she had never been able to 
afford any other, but she was as unhappy as though she had 
married beneath her; for women have no caste or class, their 
beauty, grace, and charm serving them for birth or family. 
Their natural delicacy, their instincuve elegance, their nimble¬ 
ness of wit, are their only mark of rank, and put the slum girl 
on a level with the highest lady in the land. 

She suffered endlessly, feeling herself bom for every deli¬ 
cacy and luxury. She suffered fiom the poorness of her 
house, from its mean walls, worn chairs, and ugly curtains. 
All these things, of which other women ot her class would not 
even have been aware, tormented and insulted her. The sight 
of the litde Breton girl who came to do the work in her litde 
house aroused heart-broken regrets and hopeless dreams in her 
mind. She imagined silent antechambers, heavy with Oriental 
tapestries, lit by torches in lofty bronze sockets, with two tall 
footmen in knee-breeches sleeping in large arm-chairs, overcome 
by the heavy warmth of the stove. She imagined vast saloons 
hung with antique silks, exquisite pieces of furniture supporting 
priceless ornaments, and small, charming, perfumed rooms, 
created just for litde parties of intimate friends, men who were 
famous and sought after, whose homage roused every other 
woman’s envious longings. 

aij 
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When she sat down tor dinner at the round table covered 
with a three-days-old cloth, opposite her husband, who took 
the cover off the soup-tureen, exclaiming delightedly: “ Aha 1 
Scotch broth ! What could be better ? ” she imagined delicate 
meals, gleaming silver, tapestries peopling the walls with folk 
of a past age and strange birds in faery forests; she imagined 
delicate food served in marvellous dishes, murmured gallantries, 
listened to with an inscrutable smile as one trifled with the rosy 
flesh of trout or wings of asparagus chicken. 

She had no clothes, no jewels, nothing. And these were 
the only things she loved ; she felt that she was made for them. 
She had longed so eagerly to charm, to be desired, to be wildly 
attractive and sought after. 

She had a rich friend, an old school friend whom she refused 
to visit, because she suffered so keenly when she returned home. 
She would weep whole days, with grief, regret, despair, and 
misery. 

One evening her husband came home with an exultant air, 
holding a large envelope in his hand. 

“ Here’s something for you,” he said. 

Swiftly she tore the paper and drew out a printed card on 
which were these words : 

“ The Minister of Education and Madame Ramponneau 
request the pleasure of the company of Monsieur and Madame 
Loisel at the Ministry on the evening of Monday, January 
the I8th.” 

Instead of being delighted, as her husband hoped, she flung 
the invitation petulantly across the table, murmuring: 

“ What do you want me to do with this ? " 

"Why, darling, I thought you’d be pleased. You never 
go out, and this is a great occasion. I had tremendous trouble 
to get it. Every one wants one; it’s very select, and very few 
go to tlie clerks. You’ll see all the really big people th^” 
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She looked at him out of furious eyes, and said impatiently: 
"And what do you suppose I am to wear at such an 
affair ? ” 

He had not thought about it; he stammered : 

" Why, the dress you go to the theatre in. It looks veiy 
nice, to me. . . .” 

He stopped, stupefied and utterly at a loss when he saw that 
his wife was beginning to cry. Two large tears ran slowly 
down from the comers of her eyes towards the comers of her 
mouth. 

“ What’s the matter with you f What’s the matter with 
you ? ’’ he faltered. 

But with a violent effort she overcame her gnef and replied 
in a calm voice, wiping her wet cheek;,: 

“ Nothing. Only I haven’t a dress and so 1 can’t go to this 
party. Give your invitation to some friend of yours whose 
wife will be turned out better than I shall.” 

He was heart-broken. 

“ Look here, Mathilde,” he persisted. “ What would be 
the cost of a suiuible dress, which you could use on other 
occasions as well, something very simple ? ” 

She thought for several seconds, reckoning up prices and 
also wondering for how large a sum she could ask without 
bringing upon herself an immediate refusal and an exclamation 
of horror from the careful-minded clerk. 

At last she replied with some hesitation : 

“ I don’t know exactly, but I think I could do it on four 
hundred francs.” 

He grew slighdy pale, for this was exactly the amount he 
had been saving for a gun, intending to get a little shootjng 
next summer on the plain of Nanterre with some friends who 
went lark-shooting there on Sundays. 

Nevertheless he said; “ Very well. I’ll give you four 
hundred francs. But try and get a really nice dress with the 
money." 
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The day of the party drew near, and Madame Loisel seemed 
sad, uneasy and anxious. Her dress was ready, however. 
One evening her husband said to her : 

“ What’s the matter with vou ? You’ve been very odd 
for the last three days.” 

“ I’m utterly miserable at not having any jewels, not a single 
stone, to wear,” she replied. “ I shall look absolutely no one. 
1 would almost rather not go to the party.” 

“ Wear flowers,” he said. “ They’re very smart at this 
time of the year. For ten francs you could get two or three 
gorgeous roses.” 

She was not convinced. 

“ No . . . there’s nothing so humiliating as looking poor in 
the middle of a lot of rich women.” 

“ How stupid you are 1 ” exclaimed her husband. “ Go 
and see Madame Forestier and ask her to lend you some jewels. 
You know her quite well enough for that.” 

She uttered a cry of delight. 

“ That’s true. I never thought of it.” 

Next day she went to see her friend and told her her trouble. 

Madame Forestier went to her dressing-table, took up a 
large box, brought it to Madame Loisel, opened it, and said : 

" Choose, my dear.” 

First she saw some bracelets, then a pearl necklace, then a 
Venetian cross in gold and gems, of exquisite workmanship. 
She tried the effect of the jewels before the mirror, hesitating, 
unable to make up her mind to leave them, to give them up. 
She kept on asking: 

" Haven’t you anything else ? ” 

“ Yes. Look for yourself. I don’t know what you would 
like best.” 

Suddenly she discovered, in a black satin case, a superb 
diamond necklace; her heart began to beat covetously. Her 
hands trembled as she lifted it. She fastened it round her neck, 
upon her high dress, and remained in ecstasy at sight of herself. 
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Then, with hesitation, she asked in anguish : 

“ Could you lend me this, just this alone ? ” 

“ Yes, of course.” 

She flung herself on her friend’s breast, embraced her 
frenziedly, and went away with her treasure. 

The day of the party arrived. Madame Loisel was a success. 
She was the prettiest woman present, elegant, graceful, smiling, 
and quite above herself with happiness. All the men stared 
at her, inquired her name, and asked to be introduced to her. 
All the Under-Secretaries of State were eager to waltz with her. 
The Minister noticed her. 

She danced madly, ecstatically, drunk with pleasure, with no 
thought for anything, in the triumph of her beauty, in tlie 
pride of her success, in a cloud of happiness ni.ide up of this 
universal homage and admiration, of the desiies she had aroused, 
of the completeness of a victory so dear to her feminine 
heart. 

She left about four o’clock in the morning. Since midnight 
her husband had been dozing in a deserted little room, in 
company with three other men whose wives were having a 
good time. 

He threw over her shoulders the garments he had brought 
for them to go home in, modest everyday clothes, whose 
poverty clashed with the beauty of the ball-dress. She was 
conscious of this and was anxious to hurry away, so that she 
should not be noticed by the other women putting on tlieir 
costly furs. 

Loisel restrained her. 

“ Wait a little. You’ll catch cold in the open. I’m going 
to fetch a cab.” 

But she did not listen to him and rapidly descended the 
staircase. When they were out in the street they could not 
find a cab; they began to look for one, shouting at the drivers 
whom they saw passing in the distance. 
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They walked down towards the Seine, desperate and shiver¬ 
ing. At last they found on the quay one of those old night- 
prowling carriages which are only to be seen in Paris after 
dark, as though th. y were ashamed of their shabbiness in the 
daylight. 

It brought them to their door in the Rue des Martyrs, and 
sadly they walked up to their own apartment. It was the end, 
for her. As for him, he was thinking that he must be at the 
office at ten. 

She took off the garments in which she had wrapped her 
shoulders, so as to see herself in all her glory before the mirror. 
But suddenly she uttered a cry. The necklace was no longer 
round her neck ! 

“ What’s the matter witli you } ” asked her husband, already 
half undressed. 

She turned towards him in the utmost distress. 

“ I . . . I . . . I’ve no longer got Madame Forestier’s neck¬ 
lace. . . .” 

He started with astonishment. 

“ What I . . . Impossible 1 ” 

They searched in the folds of her dress, in the folds of the 
coat, in the pockets, everywhere. They could not find it. 

" Are you sure that you still had it on when you came away 
from the ball f ” he asked. 

“ Yes, I touched it in the hall at the Ministry.” 

" But if you had lost it in the street, we should have heard 
it fall.” 

" Yes. Probably we should. Did you take the number of 
the cab?” 

“ No. You didn’t notice it, did you ? ” 

•• No.” 

They stared at one another, dumbfounded. At last Loisel 
put on his clothes .again. 

“ I’ll go over all the ground we walked,” he said, “ and 
see if I can’t find it.” 
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And he went out. She remained in her evening clothes, 
lacWng strength to get into bed, huddled on a chair, without 
volition or power of thought. 

Her husband returned about seven. He had found nothing. 

He went to the police station, to the newspapen, to offer a 
reward, to the cab companies, everywhere that a ray of hope 
impelled him. 

She waited all day long, in tlie same state of bewilderment at 
this fearful catastrophe. 

Loisel came home at night, his face lined and pale; he had 
discovered nothing. 

“ You must write to your friend,” he said, “ and tell her 
that you’ve broken the clasp of her necklace and are getting it 
mended. That will give us dme to look about us.” 

She wrote at his dictation. 

By the end of a week they had lost all hope. 

Loisel, who had aged five years, declared : 

“ We must see about replacing the diamonds.” 

Next day they took the box which had held the necklace 
and went to the jewellers whose name was inside. He con¬ 
sulted his books. 

“ It was not I who sold this necklace, Madame; I must have 
merely supplied the clasp.” 

Then they went from jeweller to jeweller, searching for 
another necklace like the first, consulting their memories, both 
ill with remorse and anguish of mind. 

In a shop at the Palais-Ropl they found a string of diamonds 
which seemed to them exactly like the one they were looking 
for. It was worth forty thousand francs. They were allowed 
to have it for thirty-six thousand. 

'They begged the jeweiler not to sell it for three days. And 
they arranged matters on the understanding that it would be 
tak^ back for thirty-four thousand francs, if the fust one were 
found before the end of February. 
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Loisel possessed eighteen thousand francs left to him by his 
father. He intended to borrow the rest. 

He did borrow it, gettijig a thousand from one man, five 
hundred from another, five louis here, three louis there. He 
gave notes of hand, entered into ruinous agreements, did busi¬ 
ness with usurers and the whole tribe of money-lenders. He 
mortgaged the whole remaining years of his existence, risked 
his signature without even knowing if he could honour it, 
and, appalled at the agonising face of the future, at the black 
misery about to fall upon him, at the prospect of every possible 
physical privation and moral torture, he went to get tlie new 
necklace and put down upon the jeweller’s counter thirty-six 
thousand francs. 

When Madame Loisel took back the necklace to Madame 
Forestier, the latter said to her in a chilly voice : 

" You ought to have brought it back sooner; I might have 
needed it.” 

She did not, as her friend had feared, open the case. If 
she had noticed the substitution, what would she have thought } 
What would she have said } Would she not have taken her 
for a thief 

Madame Loisel came to know the ghastly life of abject 
poverty. From the very first she played her part heroically. 
This fearful debt must be paid off. She would pay it. Tlie 
servant was dismissed. They changed their fiat; they took a 
garret under the roof. 

She came to know the heavy work of the house, the hateful 
duties of the kitchen. She washed the plates, wearing out her 
pink nails on die coarse pottery and the bottoms of pans. She 
washed the dirty linen, the shirts and dish-cloths, and hung 
them out to dry on a string; every morning she took the 
dustbin down into the street and carried up the water, stopping 
on each landing to get her breath. And, clad like a poor woman, 
she went to the fruiterer, to the grocer, to the butcher, a basket 
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on her arm, haggling, insulted, fighting for every wretched 
halfpenny of her money. 

Every month notes had to be paid off, others renewed, 
time gained. 

Her husband worked in the evenings at putting straight a 
merchant’s accounts, and often at night he did copying at iwo- 
pence-halfpenny a page. 

And this life lasted ten years. 

At the end of ten years eveiy'thing was paid off, everything, 
the usurer’s charges and the accumulation of superimposed 
interest. 

Madame Loisel looked old now. She had become like all 
the other strong, hard, coarse women of poor households. 
Her hair was badly done, hei skirts were awry, her hands were 
red. She spoke in a shrill voice, and the water slopped all 
over the floor when she scrubbed it. But sometimes, when 
her husband was at the office, she sat down by the window and 
thought of that evening long ago, of the ball at which she had 
been so beautiful and so mucli admired. 

What would have happened if she had never lost those 
jewels. Who knows ^ Who knows ^ How strange life is, 
how fickle ! How little is needed to ruin or to save I 

One Sunday, as she had gone for a walk along the Champs- 
Elysfe to freshen herself after the labours of the week, she 
caught sight suddenly of a woman who was taking a child out 
for a walk. It was Madame Forestier, still young, still beautiful, 
still attractive. 

Madame Loisel was conscious of some emotion. Should 
she speak to her.^ Yes, certainly. And now that she had 
paid, she would tell her all. Why not ? 

She went up to her. 

“ Good morning, Jeanne." 

The other did not recognise her, and was surprised at being 
thus familiarly addressed by a poor woman. 

8 
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" But . . . Madame . . she stammered. “ I don’t know 
. . . you must be making a mistake.” 

" No . . .lam Mathilde Loisel.” 

Her friend uttered a cry. 

" Oh I. . .my poor Mathilde, how you have changed 1...” 

“ Yes, I’ve had some hard times dnce I saw you last; and 
many sorrows . . . and all on your account.” 

“ On my account I . . . How was that ? ” 

" You remember the diamond necklace you lent me for the 
ball at the Ministry ” 

"Yes. Well?” 

"Well, I lost it.” 

“ How could you f Why, you brought it back.” 

" I brought you another one just like it. And for the last 
ten years we have been paying for it You realise it wasn’t 
easy for us; we liad no money. . . . Well, it’s paid for at 
last, and I’m glad indeed.” 

Madame Forestier had halted. 

“You say you bought a diamond necklace to replace 
mine ? ” 

“ Yes. You hadn’t noticed it They were very much 
alike.” 

And she smiled in proud and innocent hapjnness. 

Madame Foresder, deeply moved, took her two hands. 

“ Oh, my poor Mathilde 1 But mine was imitation. It 
was worth at ^ very most five hundred francs 1 . . 
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It was tka-tmh, just befork the lamps were brought in. 
TIte villa overlooked the sea; the vanished sun had left the 
sky rose-tipped in its passing, and powdered with golden dust; 
and the Mediterranean, without ripple or faintest movement, 
smooth, still gleaming with the light oi the dying day, spread 
out a vast shield of burnished metal. 

Far to the right, the jagged mountains lifted their black, 
sharp-cut bulk against the dim purple of the West. 

They were speaking of love, retelling an ancient tale, saying 
over again things already said many, many times before. The 
soft, melancholy dusk pressed upon their speech, so that a 
feeling of tenderness welled up ih their hearts, and the word 
“ love,” constandy repeated, now in a man’s strong voice, 
now in the high, clear tones of a woman, seemed to fill the little 
room, flitting about it like a bird, hovering like a spirit over 
them. 

Can one love for years without end ? 

Yes, claimed some. 

No, declared others. 

They drew a distincdon between various cases, made clear 
the qualities that divided one from another, quoted examples; 
and all, both men and women, filied with rushing, disquieting 
memories which they could not reveal and which hovered on 
their lips, seemed profoundly moved; they spoke of this 
commonplace yet supreme thing, this mysterious concord 
between two beings, with the deepest emotion and burning 
interest. 

Suddenly one among them, whose eyes were fixed on the 
distant scene, exclaimed : 

38} 
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“ Oh! Look 1 What’s that, over there ? ” 

Across the sea, on the rim of haze, rose a huge, grey, shape¬ 
less mass. 

The women had risen and were staring uncomprehendingly 
at this amazing object, which none of them had ever seen 
before. 

“ It’s Corsica,” said someone. “ It can be seen two or three 
times a year under exceptional atmospheric conditions, when the 
air is so perfectly clear as not to conceal it with those mists of 
water-vapour in which distant prospects are always wrapped.” 

They could distinguish vaguely the mountain peaks, and 
fancied that they could see the snow on the summits. And 
every one was surprised, disturbed, almost frightened at this 
abrupt appearance of a world, at this phantom risen from the 
sea. Such perilous visions had they, perchance, who set out 
like Columbus across strange seas. 

Then an old gentleman, who had not spoken, remarked: 

" Oddly enough, in that island which has just swum into 
our sight—at the very moment when it would give force to 
what we have been saying and awaken one of my strangest 
memories—I came across a perfect instance of faithful love, 
miraculously happy love. 

“ Five years ago I made a tour in Corsica. That wild island 
is farther away from us, and less known to us, than America, 
although it is sometimes to be seen from the coasts of France, 
even as to-day. 

“ Imagine a world still in chaos, a maelstrom of mountains 
separated by narrow ravines down which foaming torrents 
rush; not a single level space, but only immense billows of 
granite and gigantic undulations in the ground, covered with 
thickets or with lofty forests of chesmut and pine. It is virgin 
soil, uncultivated, deserted, although an occasional village may 
be descried, like a pile of rocks perched on the top of a moun¬ 
tain. There is no culture, no industry, no an. Never does 
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one meet with a piece of carved wood, a block of sculptured 
stone, with any reminder of hereditary taste, rudimentary or 
refined, for gracious and beautiful things. That is the most 
striking tiling in this superb, harsh country : its inherited in¬ 
difference to ‘that search for magical loveliness which is called 
art. 

“ Italy, where every palace, full of masterpieces, is itself a 
masterpiece, where marble, wood, bronze, iron, in fact all 
metals and stones, bear witness to the genius of man, where 
the tiniest heirlooms m old houses reveal a divine care for 
beauty, is to each one of us a sacred and beloved land, because 
she displays and proves to us die strong impulse, the grandeur, 
the power, and the triumph of the creative intelligence. 

“ Facing her, wild Corsica has remained just as she was in 
her earliest days. There man lives in his rude house, indifferent 
to all that does not affect his mere existence or his family 
quarrels. He has survived with the defects and qualities of all 
uncivilised races, violent, strong to hate, instinctively blood¬ 
thirsty, but also hospitable, generous, full of true piety, simple- 
hearted, opening his door to the passer-by and bestowing a loyal 
friendship in return for the smallest token of sympathy. 

" For a mondi 1 had been wandering over this magnificent 
island, feeling as though I were at the end of the world. There 
are no inns, no uvems, no roads. Mule paths lead to the villages 
' that cling to the flanks of the mountains and overlook the 
twisting gulfs from whose depths the heavy, muffled, deep roar 
of the torrent rises ceaselessly in the silence of evening. The 
traveller knocks at tlie house doors and asks for shelter for the 
night and food until next day. He sits down at the humble 
table and sleeps beneath the humble roof, and in the morning 
shakes the outstretched hand of his host, who leads him to the 
edge of the village. 

" One evening, after walking for ten hours, I came to a 
Utde house standing by itself in the depths of a narrow valley 
that fell into the sea a league farther on. The two steep slopes 
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of the hillside, covered with thickets, boulders, and tall trees, 
were like two gloomy walls enclosing this unutterably mournful 
abyss. 

“ Round the hovel were a few vines, a small garden, and, 
further on, some large chestnut-trees; enough, actually, for a 
bare existence, a fortune in that poor country. 

“ The woman who opened the door was old, hard-featured, 
and clean, which was unusual. The man, seated on a cane- 
chair, got up to greet me and then sat down without saying a 
word. 

“ ‘ Please excuse him,’ said his wife to me. ‘ He's deaf now. 
He’s eighty-two.’ 

" She spoke perfect French. I was surprised. 

“ ‘ You are not Corsicans ? ’ I asked her. 

“ * No,’ she replied,' we come from the mainland. But we 
have lived here for fifty years.’ 

“ A feeling of anguish and terror overwhelmed me at the 
thought of the fifty years tliat had rolled by in this dark hole, 
so far from towns and the life of men. An old shepherd came 
in, and we began to eat the only course of the dinner, a thick 
soup in which potatoes, bacon, and cabbage were all boiled 
together. 

“ When the short meal was over, I went out and sat before 
the door, my heart oppressed with the melancholy of that 
sombre landscape, in the grip of that feeling of wretchedness 
which somedmes lays hold on the traveller, on sad evenings, 
in desolate places. It seems as thou^ all things were coming 
to an end, life itself, and the universe. The dreadful misery 
of lifi: is revealed in one blinding flash, and the isoladon of all 
things, die nothingness of all things, and the black loneliness of 
our hearts which soothe and deceive themselves with dreams 
until the coming of death itself. 

“ The old woman joined me, and tormented by the curiosity 
which lives on in the beans of even the most resigned of mortals, 
said to me: 
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“' So you come from France ?' 

“ ‘ Yes, I am travelling for pleasure.’ 

“ ‘ You are from Paris, perfoi|>s f ’ 

“ ‘ No, I come from Nancy.’ 

“ At that it seemed to me that an extraordinary excitement 
was agitating her. How I saw this, or rather felt it, I do not 
know. 

“ ‘ You are from Nancy i ’ she repeated slowly. 

“ The husband appear^ in the doorway, impassive, as are 
all deaf people. 

“ ‘ It does not matter,’ she continued. ' He cannot hear.’ 

'■ Then, after a few seconds: 

“ ‘ Then you know people in Nancy ? ’ 

“ ‘ Why, yes, almos't everybody.’ 

“ ‘ The Sinte-Allaire family ? ' 

“ ‘ Yes, very well; they were friends of my father’s.’ 

“ ‘ What is your name ? ’ 

“ I told her. She stared intently at me, then said in that soft 
voice evoked by wakening memories : 

“ ‘ Yes, yes, I remember quite well. And the Brisenaves, 
what has bwme of them ? ’ 

" ‘ They ate all dead.’ 

Ah 1 And the Sirmonts, do you know them ? ’ 

“ ‘ Yes, the youngest is a General.’ 

" At that she replied, shaking with excitement, with anguish, 
with I know not what confused powerful and intimate emotion, 
with I know not how pressing a need to confess, to tell every¬ 
thing, to speak of things she had until this moment kept locked 
in the secret places of her heart, and of the people whose name 
troubled the very depths of her soul: 

“ ‘ Yes, Henri de Sirmont. I know him well. He is my 
brother.’ 

“ 1 lifted my eyes to her, quite dumbfounded with surprise. 
And suddenly I remembered. 

“ It had bm a great scandal, long ago, in aristocratic Loi> 
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rainet As a young girl, beautiful, wealthy, Suzanne de Sirmont 
had run oflf with a non<ominissioncd officer in the hussar 
regiment of which her father was commander. 

“ He was a handsome lad; his parents were peasants, but 
he wore the blue dolman with a gallant air, this soldier who 
seduced his colonel’s daughter. Doubtless she had seen him, 
noticed him, fallen in love with him as she watched the squad¬ 
rons march past. But how had she spoken to him, how had 
they been able to meet and come to an understanding ? How 
had she dared to make him realise that she loved him ? This 
no one ever knew. 

“ Nothing had been guessed or foreseen. One evening, 
when tile soldier had just completed his term of service, he 
disappeared witli her. A search was made, but they were not 
found. No news of them was heard, and she was thought of 
as dead. 

“ And thus I had found her in this sinister valley. 

“ Then in my turn I answered : 

“ ' Yes, I remember well. You are Mademoiselle Suzanne.’ 

" She nodded ‘ yes.’ Tears poured from her eyes. Then, 
glancing towards the old man, standing motionless on the 
threshold of his dwelling, she said to me: 

“ ‘ That is he.’ 

“ And I realised that she still loved him, still saw him with 
eyes blinded by love. 

" ‘ But at least you have been happy ? ' I asked. 

“ She answered, in a voice that came from her heart: 

“ ‘ Oh, yes, very happy. He has made me very happy. 
1 have never had any regrets.’ 

"I gazed at her, a little sad, surprised, marvelling at the 
power of love 1 This rich girl had followed this man, this 
peasant She had stooped to a life without charm, luxury, or 
refinement of any sort, she had accustomed herself to an entirely 
simple existence. And she still loved him. She bad become 
the wife of a country clodhopper, with a bonnet and a canvas 
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skin. She sat on a cane-bottomed chair, she ate broth made 
of potatoes, cabbage, and bacon, out of an earthen platter set 
on a deal table. She slept on straw at his side. 

“ She had never a thought for anything but him. She had 
regretted neither jewels, nor fine clothes, nor fashion, nor the 
comfon of arm-chairs, nor the perfumed warmth of tapestry- 
hung rooms, nor the sofmess of down whereon tlie body sinks 
to rest. She had never needed anything but him ; so only tliat 
he was there, she wanted nothing. 

“ In early youtli she had forsaken life and the world and 
those who had loved and nurtured her. She had come, alone 
witli him, to this wild ravine. And he had been everything to 
her, all that a woman desires, all that she dreams of, all that she 
ceaselessly awaits, all for which she never ceases to hope. He 
had filled her existence with happiness from its beginning to 
its close. 

“ She could not have been happier. 

“ And all night long, as I listened to the hoarse breathing of 
the old soldier lying on his pallet beside the woman who had 
followed him so far, I thought of this strange and simple 
adventure, of her happiness, so complete, built of so little. 

“ I left next morning, after shaking hands with the old 
couple.” 

The teller of die tale was silent. A woman said : 

“ All the same, her ideal was too easy of attainment, her 
needs too primitive, her demands on life too simple. She 
must have been a stupid girl.” 

Another woman said slowly : 

“ What does it matter She was happy.” 

In the distance, on the rim of the world, Garsica receded 
into the night, sinking slowly back into the sea, withdrawing 
the vast shadow that had appeared as though itself would tell 
the story of the two humble lovers sheltered by its shores. 
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The warm autumn sunlight fell across the farmyard 
through the tall beeches at the roadside. Under the turf 
cropped by the cows, the earth was soft and moist with recent 
tain, and sank underfoot with a sound of sucked-in water; 
the apple-trees laden with apples strewed the dark-green 
herbage with pale-green fruit. 

Four young heifers were grazing, tethered in a line; from 
time to time they lowed towards the house; cocks and hens 
lent colour and movement to the dungheap in front of the 
cowshed, running round, cackling noisily, scratching in the 
dust, while the two cocks crowed without ceasing, looking 
for worms for their hens, and calling to them with lively clucks. 

The wooden gate opened; a man came in, aged perhaps 
forty, but looking sixty, wrinkled and bent, walking with long 
strides, weighed down by heavy sabots filled with straw. 
Arms of abnormal length hung down by the side of his body. 
As he drew near the farmhouse, a yellow cur, tied to the foot 
of an enormous pear-tree, beside a barrel which served as his 
kennel, wagged his tail, and began to bark joyously. 

“ Down, Finot! ” cried the man. 

The dog was silent. 

A peasant woman came out of the house. Her broad, fiat, 
bony body was plainly visible through a dght-fitting woollen 
jersey. A short grey skirt reached half-way down her legs, 
whit^. were hidden in blue stockings; she too wore sabots 
filled with straw. A yellowing white bonnet covered the 
spiarse hair that clung round her skull, and her face, brown, 
thin, ugly, toothless, bore the savage and brutalised expiesrion 
found often in the faces of peasants. 

as* 



” How is he ? ” asked the man. 

" Parson says it’s the end,” replied the woman ; “ he won’t 
last through-the night” 

The two of them went into the house. 

After passing through the kitchen, they entered a low, 
dark room, faintly lit by a window, in front of which hung a 
rag of Norman chintz. Huge beams in the ceiling, brown 
with age, dark and smoke-begrimed, ran across the room 
from one side to the other, carrying the light floor of the 
loft, where crowds of rats ran about both by day and by 
night. 

The earthen floor, damp and uneven, had a greasy look; 
at the far end of the room the bed was a dim white patch. A 
hoarse, regular sound, a harsh, rattling, and whisding breath, 
with a gurgling note like that made by a broken pump, came 
from the darkened couch, where an old man lay dying: the 
woman’s father. 

The man and the woman came up and stared at the dying 
man with their calm, patient eyes. 

" This time, it’s the end,” said the son-in-law; " he won’t 
even last till nightfall.” 

" He’s been gurgling like that since midday,” answered his 
wife. 

Then they were silent. Her hither’s eyes were closed, his 
face was the colour of earth, so dry that it looked as though 
carved of wood. Between his half-open lips issued a laboured, 
clamorous breathing, and at every breath the grey calico sheet 
over his chest heaved and fell. 

After a long silence the son-in-law declared : 

“ There’s nothing to do but leave him to snuff out There’s 
nodiing we can do. But it’s annoying all the same, because of 
the colzas; now the weadter’t £^x>d, I’ll have to transplant 
dtem to-morrow.” 

His wife seemed uneasy at this idea. She pondered for some 
moments, then said: 
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" Seeing that he’s going to die, we won’t bury him before 
Saturday; that will leave you to-morrow for the colza.” 

The peasant meditated. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ but then to-morrow I’ll have to bid the 
guests for the funeral; it’ll take me a good five or six hours 
to go and see every one from Tourville to Manetot.” 

The woman, after pondering for two or three minutes, 
declared: 

“ It’s barely three, so you could start going round to-night 
and go all over Tourville way. You may as well say he’s 
dead, seeing that he can’t last through the afternoon.” 

For a few moments the man remained in doubt, pondering 
over the consequences and the advantages of the idea. 

“ Very well, I’ll go,” he said at last. 

He made as though to go out, then came back, and said, 
after a brief hesitation : 

“ Seeing that you’ve no work on hand, shake down some 
cooking-apples, and then you might make four dozen dumplings 
for the people that will be coming to the funeral; they’ll want 
cheering up. Light die range with the faggot under the shed 
by the winepress. It’s dry.” 

He left the room, went back into the kitchen, opened the 
cupboard, took out a six-pound loaf, carefully cut off a slice, 
gathered the crumbs fallen on to the shelf in the hollow of his 
hand, and crammed them into his mouth, in order to waste 
nodiing. Then on the tip of his knife he picked up a bit of 
salt butter from the bottom of a brown earthenware pot and 
spread it on his bread, which he began to eat, slowly, as be did 
everything. 

He went back across the yard, quieted the dog, who began 
to bark again, went out on to the road which ran alongside his 
ditch, and departed in the direction of Tourville. 

Left alone, the woman set about her task. She took the 
lid off the flour-bin and prepared the paste for the dumplings. 
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For a long dme she worked it, turning it over and over, kneading 
it, squeezing it, and beating it. Then she made a large ball of 
it, yellowish-white in colour, and left it on the comer of the 
table. 

Then she went to get the apples, and, to avoid injuring the 
tree with a stick, she climbed into it with the aid of a stool. 
She chose the fruit with care, taking only the ripest, and heaped 
them in her apron. 

A voice called from the road : 

“ Hey there! Madame Chicot! ” 

She turned round. It was a neighbour, Master Osime 
Favet, the mayor, on his way to manure his fields, seated on 
the manure-cart, witli his legs dtingling over the side. She 
turned round and replied ; 

“ What can I do for you, Master Osime ? ” 

“ How’s your father getting on ^ ” 

“ He’s practically gone,” she shouted. “ Tlie funeral’s on 
Saturday at seven, seeing as we’re in a hurry to do the colza.” 

“ Right,” replied the neighbour. “ Good luck to you I Are 
you well ? ” 

” Thank you, yes,” she replied to his polite inquiry. “ And 
you too } ” 

Then she went on picking her apples. 

As soon as she came in, she went to her father, expecting to 
find him dead. But from the door she could hear his noisy, 
monotonous death-rattle, and to save time decided that it was 
useless to go to his bedside. She began to make the dumplings. 

She wrapped the apples, one by one, in a thin leaf of paste, 
then lined them up along the edge of the table. When she 
had nude forty-eight, arranged in dozens one in front of the 
other, she began to think of getting supper ready, and hung her 
j>ot over the fire, to cook the potatoes; for she had reflected 
that it was useless to light the range that day, having still the 
whole of the next day in which to complete her preparations for 
the funeral. 
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Her huaband returned about five o’clock. As soon as he 
had crossed the threshold he inquired : 

“ la it over yet ? ” 

“ Not yet,” she replied. “ The gurgling’s still going on.” 

They went to the bed. The old man was in exactly the 
same condition. His raucous breathing, regular as the working 
of a clock, had become neither quicker nor slower. It came 
from second to second, wth slight variations in the pitch, 
determined by the passage of the air as it entered and left his 
chest. 

His son-in-law .stared at him, then said : 

“ He’ll go out when we’re not thinking of it, like a candle.” 

They went back to the kitchen, and began their supper in 
silence. When they had swallowed the soup, they ate a slice 
of bread and butter as well; then, as soon as the plates were 
washed, they went back to the dying man’s room. 

The woman, holding a small lamp with a smoky wick, 
passed it in front of her father’s face. If he had not been 
breathing he would certainly have been taken for dead. 

The bed belonging to the two peasants was hidden at the 
other end of the room, in a sort of recess. They got into 
bed without speaking a word, extinguished the light, and 
closed their eyes; soon two uneven snores, one deep, the other 
shriller, accompanied the uninterrupted ratde of the dying man. 

The rats ran to and fro in the loft. 

The husband awoke with the first pale glimmer of dawn. 
His fathet^in-Iaw was still alive. He shook his wife, uneasy 
at the old man’s resistance. 

“ I say, Pbdmie, he won’t finish it off. What would you 
do about it ? ” 

He knew her to be of good counsd. 

“ He won’t get through the day, for certain,” she replied. 
“ There’s nothing to be afraid of. And then the mayor won’t 
stand in the way of the burial to-morrow just the same, seeing 
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what he did for old Father Rfoard, who died just « sowing¬ 
time.” 

He was convinced by the voice of reason, and went off to 
the fields. 

His wife cooked the dumplings, and then finished all the 
work of the farmliouse. 

At midday, the old man was not dead. The day-labourers 
hired for the transplanting of the ctilza came in a group to 
look at the aged man who was so reluctant to take his leave. 
Each said his say, then went off again to the fields. 

At six, when they returned from work, her father was still 
breathing. His son-in-law at last became alarmed. 

" What’s to do now, Phimie ” 

She had no more idea than he what was best to do. They 
went to find the mayor. He promised that he would shut h^ 
eyes and authorise the burial on the next day. The officer of 
health, whom they went to see, also undertook, as a favour to 
Master Chicot, to antedate the death certificate. The man and 
the woman went home reassured. 

They went to bed and slept as on the night before, mingling 
their sonorous breathing with the fiunter breathing of the old 
man. 

When they awoke, he was not dead. 

At that they were overwhelmed. They remained standing 
at the father’s bedside, looking at him with distrust, as though 
he had meant to play a shabby trek on them, to deceive and 
aruioy them for his own amusement; above all, they grudged 
him the time he was making them waste. 

" Whit are we to do” asked die son-in-law. 

She had no idea, and answered : 

" It’s vexing, it is.” 

They could not now put off the guests, who would be arriv¬ 
ing at any moment. They decided to wait for them and 
explain the situation. 

About ten to seven the first guests appeared. The women 
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dressed in black, their heads wrapped in large veils, came in 
with a melancholy air. The men, ill at ease in their cloth coats, 
advanced more slowly, two and two, talking business. 

Maitre Chicot and his wife, dismayed, received them with 
distressed explanations; as they accosted the first group of 
guests, both of them burst into sudden premeditated and 
simultaneous sobs. They explained their story, recounted their 
embarrassment, offered chairs, ran to and fro, made excuses, 
tried to prove that anybody would have acted in the same way, 
talking incessantly, suddenly became so talkative that they gave 
no one a chance to reply. 

They went from one to the next. 

“ We’d never ha’ thought it; it’s not to be believed he 
could ha’ lasted like this 1 ” 

The bewildered guests, a little disappointed, like people 
who have been robbed of a long-expected ceremony, did not 
know what to do, and remained seated or standing. Some 
were anxious to go. Maitre Chicot restrained them. 

" We’ll break a bit of food together all the same. We’ve 
made some dumplings; better make the best of the chance.” 

Faces brightened at the thought. The guests began to 
talk in low voices. Gradually the yard filled ; the first-comers 
were telling the news to the new arrivals. They whispered 
together; every one was cheered at the tliought of the 
dumplings. 

The women went in to see the dying man. They crossed 
themselves at the bedside, stammered a prayer, and came out 
again. The men, Jess eager for the specucle, threw a single 
glance through the window, which had been set ajar. 

Madame Chicot recounted the death agony. 

“ For two days now he’s been like that, neither more nor 
less, neither higher nor lower. Isn’t it just like a pump run 
dry ? ” 

When everybody had seen the dying man, their thoughts 
were turned towards the collation; but as the guests were 
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too numerous for the kitchen to hold, the table was carried out 
in front of the door. The four dozen dumplings, golden and 
appetising, attracted all eyes, set out in two large dishes. 
Every one reached forward to take one, fearing that there were 
not enough. But four were left over. 

Maitre Chicot, his mouth (nil, declared : 

“ If the old man could sec us, it’ud be a laie grief to him; 
he was lare and fond of them in his time.” 

“ He’ll never eat any more now,” said a fat, jovial peasant. 
“ We all come to it in the end.” 

This reflection, far from saddening the guests, appeared to 
cheer them up. At die moment it had come to them to eat the 
dumplings. 

Madame Chicot, heart-broken at the expense, ran ceaselessly 
to and from the cellar to fetch cider. The jugs came up and 
were emptied one after another. Every one was laughing 
now, talking loudly, beginning to shout, as people will shout at 
meals. 

Suddenly an old peasant woman, w'ho had remained near 
the dying man, held there by a greedy terror of the thing 
which was so soon to come to herself, appeared at the window 
and shouted in a shrill voice : 

“ He’s gone I He’s gone ! ” 

Every one was silent, rixi women rose quickly, to go 
and see. 

He really was dead. The rattle had ceased. The men 
looked at one another with downcast eyes. The old black¬ 
guard had chosen his time ill. 

The Chicots were no longer crying. It was all over; they 
were calm. They kept on saying : 

“ We knew it couldn’t last. If only he could have made up 
his mind last night, we shouldn’t have had all this bother.” 

Never mind, it was all over. They would bury him on 
Monday, that was all, and would eat more dumplings for the 
occasion. 



The guests departed, talking of the aifalr, pleased all the same 
at having seen it, and also at having had a bite to eat. 

And when the man and his wife were by themselves, face 
to face, she said, with her face contracted with anguish : 

“ All the same, I shall have to make four dozen more 
dumplings. If only he could have made up his mind last 
night 1 ” 

And her husband, more resigned, replied : 

“ You won’t have to do it every day.” 
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SoCUBTY CALLED HIM “ HaNDSOMK SiONOLKS.” His NAME 
was Viscount Gontran-Joseph de Signoles. 

An orphan, and possessed of an adequate income, he cut a 
dash, as the saying is. He had a good figure and a good 
carriage, a sufficient flow of words to pass for wit, a certain 
natut^ grace, an air of nobility and pride, a gallant moustache 
and an eloquent eye, attributes which women like. 

He was in demand in drawing-rooms, sought after for 
vcdsti, and in men he inspired tliat smiling hostility which is 
reserved for vital and attractive rivals. He had been suspected 
of several love-affairs of a sort calculated to create a good 
opinion of a youngster. He lived a happy, care-free life, in 
the most complete well-being of body and mind. He was 
known to be a fine swordsman and a still finer shot with the 
pistol. 

“ When I come to fight a duel,” he would say, “ I shall 
choose pistols. With that weapon, I’m sure of killing my 
man.” 

One evening, he went to the theatre with two ladies, quite 
young, friends of his, whose husbands were also of the patty, 
and ^ter the performance he invited them to take ices at 
Tottoni’s. 

They had been sitting there for a few minutes when he 
noticed a gentleman at a neighbouring table staring obstinately 
at one of the ladies of the party. She seemed embarrassed 
and ill at ease, and bent her head. At last she said to her 
husband : 

“ There’s a man staring at me. / don’t know him; do 
you?” 

» 4 ' 
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The husband, who had seen nothing, raised his eyes, but 
declared : 

“ No, not in the least.” 

Half smiling, half in anger, she replied : 

" It’s very annoying; the creature’s spoiling my ice.” 

Her husband shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Deuce take him, don’t appear to notice it. If we had to 
deal with all the discourteous people one meets, we’d never have 
done with them.” 

But the Viscount had risen abruptly. He could not permit 
tliis stranger to spoil an ice of his giving. It was to him that 
the insult was addressed, since it was at his invitation and on 
his account that his friends had come to the caft. Tlie affair 
was no business of anyone but liimself. 

He went up to the man and said : 

“You have a way of looking at tliose ladies, sir, which I 
cannot stomach. Please be so good as to set a limit to your 
persistence.” 

” You hold your tongue,” replied the other. 

“ Take care, sir,” letorted the Viscount, clenching his 
teeth; “ you’ll force me to overstep the bounds of common 
politeness.” 

The gentleman replied with a single word, a vile word 
which rang across the caff from one end to the other, and, like 
the release of a spring, jerked every person present into an 
abrupt movement. All those with their backs towards him 
turned round, all the rest raised their heads; three waiters 
spun round on their heels like tops; the two ladies behind the 
counter started, then the whole upper half of their bodies 
twisted round, as though they were a couple of automata 
worked by the same handle. 

There was a profound silence. Then suddenly a sharp 
noise resounded in the air. The Viscount had boxed his 
adversary’s ears. Every one rose to intervene. Cards were 
exchanged. 
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Back in his home, the Viscount walked for several minutes 
up and down his room with long quick strides. He was too 
excited to think. A solitary idea dominated his mind: “ a 
duel ” ; but as yet the idea stirred in him no emotion of any 
kind. He had done what he was compelled to do; he had 
shown himself to be what he ought to be. People would talk 
of it, would approve of him, congratulate him. He repeated 
aloud, speaking as a man speaks in severe mental distress : 

“ 'Wiat a hound the fellow is 1 ’* 

Then he sat down and began to reflect. In the morning he 
must find seconds. Whom should he choose ? He searched 
his mind for the most important and celebrated names of 
his acquaintance. At last he decided on the Marquis de la 
Tour-Noire and Colonel Bourdin, an aristocrat and a soldier; 
they would do excellently. Their names would look well in the 
papers. He realised that he was thirsty, and drank three glasses 
of water one after the other; then he began to walk up and down 
again. He felt full of energy. If he played the gallant, showed 
himself determined, insisted on the most strict and dangerous 
arrangements, demanded a serious duel, a thoroughly serious 
duel, a positively terrible duel, his adversary would probably 
retire and apologise. 

He took up once more the card which he had taken from 
his pocket and thrown down upon the table, and read it again 
as he had read it before, in the caf6, at a glance, and in the 
cab, by the light of each gas-lamp, on his way home. 

“ Georges Lamil, 51 rue Moncey.” Nothing mote. 

He examined the grouped letters; they seemed to him 
mysterious, full of confused meaning. Georges Lamil ? 
^X%o was this man ? What did he do ? Why had he looked 
at the woman in that way ? Was it not revolting that a stranger, 
an unknown man, could thus disturb a man’s life, without 
warning, just because he chose to fix his insolent eyes upon a 
woman ? Again the Viscount repeated aloud: 

“ What a hound 1 ” 
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Then he remained standing stock-still, lost in thought, his 
eyes still fixed upon the card. A fury against this scrap of 
paper awoke in him, a fury of hatred in which was mingled a 
queer sensation of uneasiness. This sort of thing was so 
stupid! He took up an open knife which lay dose at hand 
and thrust it through the middle of the printed name, as though 
he liad stabbed a man. 

So he must fight. Should he choose swords or pistols ?— 
for he regarded himself as the insulted party. With swords 
there would be less risk, but with pistols there was a chance 
that his adversary might withdraw. It is very rare that a duel 
with swords is fatal, for mutual prudence is apt to restrain 
combatants from engaging at sufficiently close quartets for a 
point to penetrate deeply. With pistols he tan a grave risk of 
death; but he might also extricate himself from the affair 
with all the honours of the situation and without actually coming 
to a meeting. 

" I must be firm,” he said. “ He will take fright.” 

The sound of his voice set him trembling, and he looked 
round. He felt very nervous. He drank another glass of 
water, then began to undress for bed. 

As soon as he was in bed, he blew out the light and closed 
his eyes. 

“ I’ve the whole of to-morrow,” he thought, '* in which to 
set my affairs in order. I’d better sleep now, so that I shall 
be quite calm.” 

He was very warm in the blankets, but he could not manage 
to compose himself to sleep. He turned this way and that, 
lay for five minutes upon his back, mmed on to his left side, 
then rolled over on to his right. 

He was still thirsty. He got up to get a drink. A feeling of 
uneasiness crept over him : 

" Is it possible that I’m afraid f ” 

Why did his heart beat madly at each familiar sound in his 
room } When the clock was about to strike, the faint squeak 
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of the rising spring made him start; so shaken he was that for 
several seconds afterwards he had to open his mouth to get his 
breath. 

He began to reason with himself on the possibility of his 
being afraid. 

“ Shall I be afraid ? ” 

No, of course he would not be afraid, since he was resolved 
to see the matter through, and had duly made up his mind to 
fight and not to tremble. But he felt so profoundly distressed 
that he wondered : 

“ Can a man be afraid in spite of himseif ? ” 

He was attacked by this doubt, this uneasiness, this terror; 
suppose a force more powerful than himself, masterful, irresist¬ 
ible, overcame him, what would happen ? Yes, what might 
not happen.^ Assuredly he would go to the place of the 
meeting, since he was quite ready to go. But supposing he 
trembled ? Supposing he fainted f He thought of the scene, 
of his reputation, his good name. 

There came upon him a strange need to get up and look at 
himself in the mirror. He relit his candle. When he saw his 
face reflected in the polished glass, he scarcely recognised it, 
it seemed to him as though he had never yet seen himself. 
His eyes looked to him enormous; and he was pale; yes, 
without doubt he was pale, very pale. 

He remained standing in front of the mirror. He put out 
his tongue, as though to ascertain the sute of his health, and 
abruptly the thought struck him like a bullet: 

“The day after to-morrow, at this very hour, I may be 
dead." 

His heart b^an again its furious beating. 

“ The day after to-morrow, at this very hour, I may be 
dead. This person feeing me, this me I see in the mirror, 
will be no more. Why, here I am, 1 look at myself, I feel 
myself alive, and in twenty-four hours I shall be lying in that 
bi, dead, my eyes closed, cold, inanimate, vanisb«i.” 
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He turned back towards the bed, and distinctly saw himself 
lying on his back in the very sheets he had just left. He had 
the hollow face of a corpse, his hands had the slackness of 
hands that will never make another movement. 

At that he was afraid of his bed, and, to get rid of the sight 
of it, went into the smoking-room. Mechanically he picked 
up a cigar, lit it, and began to walk up and down again. He 
was cold ; he went to the bell 10 wake his valet; but he stopped, 
even as he laisetl his hand to the rope. 

“ He will see that I am afraid.” 

He did not ring; he lit the fire. His hands shook a little, 
with a nervous tremor, whenever they touched anything. 
His brain whirled, his troubled tlioughts became elusive, 
transitory, and gloomy; his mind suffered all the effects of 
intoxication, as though he were actually drunk. 

Over and over again he thought: 

“ What shall I do ? What is to become of me ? " 

His whole body trembled, seized witli a jerky shuddering; 
he got up and, going to the window, drew back the curtains. 

Dawn w.is at hand, a summer dawn. The rosy sky touched 
the town, its roofs and walls, with its own hue. A broad 
descending ray, like the caress of the rising sun, enveloped the 
awakened world ; and with the light, hope—a gay, swift, 
fierce hope—filled the Viscount’s heart 1 Was he mad, that 
he had allowed himself to be struck down by fear, before any¬ 
thing was settled even, before his seconds had seen those of 
this Georges Lamil, before he knew whether he was going to 
fight ? 

He washed, dressed, and walked out with a firm step. 

He repeated to himself, as he walked : 

“ I must be energetic, very energetic. I must prove that I 
am not afraid.” 

His seconds, the Marquis and the Colonel, placed them¬ 
selves at his disposal, and after hearty handshakes discussed 
the conditions. 
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“ You are anxious for a serious duel ? ” asked die Colonel. 

“ Yes, a very serious one,” replied llie Viscount. 

“ You still insist on pistols f ” said the Marquis. 

“ Yes.” 

“ You will leave us free to arrange the rest ? " 

In a dry, jerky voice the Viscount stated : 

“ Twenty paces ; at the signal, raising the arm, and not 
lowering it. Exchange of shots till one is seriously wounded.” 

“ They are excellent conditions,” declared the Colonel in a 
tone of satisfaction. “ You shoot well, you have every chance.” 

They departed. ITie Viscount went home to wait for them. 
His agitation, momentarily quietened, was now growing minute 
by minute. He felt a strange shivering, a ceaseless vibration, 
down his arms, down his legs, in his chest; he could not keep 
still in one place, neither seated nor standing. There was not 
the least moistening of saliva in his mouth, and at every instant 
he made a violent movement of his tongue, as though to prevent 
it sticking to liis palate. 

He was eager to have breakfast, but could not eat. Tlien 
the idea came to him to drink in order to give himself courage, 
and he sent for a decanter of rum, of which he swallowed six 
liqueur glasses full one after the other. 

A burning warmth flooded through his body, followed 
immediately by a sudden dizziness of the mind and spirit. 

" Now I know what to do,” he thought. “ Now it is all 
right.” 

But by the end of an hour he had emptied the decanter, and 
his state of agitation had once more become intolerable. He 
was conscious of a wild need to roll on tlie ground, to scream, 
to bite. Night was falling. 

The ringing of a bell gave him such a shock that he had 
not strength to rise and welcome his seconds. 

He did not even dare to speak to them, to say ” Good 
evening ” to them, to utter a single word, for fear they guessed 
the whole thing by the alteration in his voice. 
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“ Everything is arranged in accordance with the conditions 
you fixed,” observed tlie Colonel. “ At first your adversary 
claimed tlie privileges of the insulted party, but he yielded almost 
at once, and has accepted everything. His seconds are two 
military men.” 

“ Thank you,” said the Viscount. 

“ Pardon us,” interposed the Marquis, “ if we merely come 
in and leave again immediately, but we have a thousand things 
to see to. We must have a good doctor, since the combat is 
not to end until a serious wound is inflicted, and you know 
that pistol bullets are no laughing-matter. We must appoint 
the ground, near a hquse to wliich \>e may carry the 
wounded man if necessary, etc. In fact, we shall be 
occupied for two or three hours arranging all tliat there is to 
arrange.” 

" Thank you,” said the Viscount a second time. 

“ You are all right ? ” asked the Colonel. “ You ate calm f ” 

“ Yes, quite calm, thank you.” 

The two men retired. 

When he realised that he was once more alone, he thought 
that he was going mad. His servant had lit the lamps, and he 
sat down at the table to write letters. After tracing, at the 
liead of a sheet; “ Tiiis is my will,” he rose shivering and 
walked away, feeling incapable of connecting two ideas, of 
taking a resolution, of making any decision whatever. 

So he was going to fight I He could no longer avoid it. 
Then what was the matter with him ? He wished to fight, 
he had absolutely decided upon this plan of action and taken 
his resolve, and he now felt clearly, in spite of every effort of 
mind and forcing of will, that he could not retain even the 
strength necessary to get him to the place of meeting. He 
tried to picture the duel, his own attitude and the bearing of 
his adversary. 

From time to droe his teeth chattered in his mouth with a 
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slight clicking noise. He tried to read, and took down 
Chiteauvillard’s code of duelling. Then he wondered : 

" Does my adversary go to shooting-galleries ? Is he well 
known ? Is he classified anywhere ? How can I find 
out? ^ 

He bethought himself of Baron Vaux’s book on marksmen 
with the pistol, and ran through it from end to end. Georges 
Lamil was not mentioned in it. Yet if the man were not a 
good shot, he would surely not have promptly agreed to that 
dangerous weapon and those fatal conditions ? 

He opened, in passing, a case by Gastinne Renette standing 
on a small table, and took out one of the pistols, then placed 
himself as though to shoot and raised his arm. But he was 
trembling from head to foot and tlie barrel moved in every 
direction. 

At that, he said to himself: 

“ It’s impossible. I cannot fight in this state.” 

He looked at the end of the barrel, at the litde, black, deep 
hole that spits death; he thought of the disgrace, of the 
whispers at the club, of the laughter in drawing-rooms, of the 
contempt of women, of the allusions in the papers, of the 
insults whitk cowards would fling at him. 

He was still looking at the weapon, and, raising the hammer, 
caught a glimpse of a cap gleaming beneath it like a tiny red 
flame. By good fortune or forgetfulness, the pistol had been 
left loaded. At the knowledge, he was filled with a confused 
inexplicable sense of joy. 

If, when face to face with the other man, he did not show 
a proper pllantry and calm, he would be lost for ever. He 
would be sullied, branded with a mark of infamy, hounded out 
of sodety. And he would not be able to achieve that calm, 
that swaggering poise; he knew it, he felt it. Yet he was 
brave, since he wanted to fight 1 . . . He was brave, since.... 

The thought which hovered in him did not even fulfil itself 
in his mind; but, opening his mouth wide, he thrust in the 
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barrel ot his pistol with savage gesture until it reached his 
throat, and pressed on the hammer. 

When his valet ran in, at the sound of the report, he found 
him lying dead upon his back. A shower of blood had splashed 
the white paper on the table, and made a great red mark beneath 
these four words: 

“ This is my will ” 
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A NORTHERLY GALE WAS BLOWING, SWEEPING ACROSS THE 
sEy vast wintry clouds, black and heavy, wliich in their passage 
flung furious showers of rain upon the earth. 

The raging sea roared and shook die coast, hurling shore- 
wards great, slow-moving, frothing waves, which were shat¬ 
tered with the noise of a cannon. They came on quite quietly, 
one after another, mountain-liigh ; at each squall they flung 
in the air die wliite foam of their crests like the sweat from 
monstrous heads. 

The hurricane was sucked into the litde valley of Yport; 
it whisded and moaned, tearing the slates from the roofs, 
smashing the shutters, throwing down chimneys, hurling such 
violent gusts along the streets that it was impossible to walk 
without clinging to the walls, and children would have been 
swept away like leaves and whisked over the houses into the 
fields. 

The fishing-boats had been hauled up on dry land, for fear 
of the sea that at high ride would strip the b^h clean, and 
some sailors, sheltered behind die round bellies of the vessels 
lying on their sides, were watching the fury of sky and sea. 

Gradually they went away, for night was falling on the 
storm, wrapping in darkness the raging ocean and all the 
strife of angry elements. 

Two men still remained, their hands in their pockets, their 
backs stooped under the squalls, their woollen caps crammed 
down to their eyes, two tall Norman fishermen, their necks 
fringed with bristling beards, their skins burnt by the salt 
25 ' 
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gusts of the open sea, their eyes blue, with a black speck in the 
centre, the piercing eyes of sailors who see to the edge of the 
horizon, like birds of prey. 

“ Come along, Jirimie,” said one of them. “ We’ll pass 
away the time playing dominoes. I’ll pay.” 

But the other still hesitated, tempted by the game and the 
brandy, knowing well that he would get drunk again if he 
went into Parmelle’s, and held back, too, by the thought of 
his wife left all alone in the cottage. 

“ Anyone would say you’d made a bet to fuddle me every 
night. Tell me, now, what good does it do you, for you always 
pay ? ” he asked. 

He laughed none the less at the idea of all the brandy he had 
drunk at another’s expense; he laughed the happy laugh of a 
Norman getting .something for nothing. 

His friend Mathurin still held him by the arm. 

“ Come along, J 4 r^mie. It’s no night to go home with 
nothing warm in your belly. What are you afraid of Won’t 
your old woman warm your bed for you” 

“ Only the other night I couldn’t find the door at all,” replied 
J^rimie. “ They pretty well fished me out of the brook in 
front of our place.” 

The old scoundrel laughed again at the thought of it, and 
went quietly towards Parmelle’s caf6, where the lighted windows 
gleamed; Ktdmie went forward, draped by Mathurin and 
pushed by the wind, incapable of resisting the dotible force. 

The low room was full of sailors, smoke, and clamour. 
All the men, clad in woollen jerseys, their elbows on the tables, 
were shouting to make themselves heard. The more drinkers 
that came in, the louder it was necessary to yell through the 
din of voices and the click of dominoes on marble, with the 
inevitable result that the uproar grew worse and worse. 

Jitdmie and Mathurin went and sat down in a comer and 
began a gante; one after another the glasses of brandy dis¬ 
appeared in the depths of their throats. 
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Then they played more games, drank more brandy. 
Mathurin went on pouring it out, winking at the proprietor, a 
stout man with a fece as red as fire, who was chuckling delight¬ 
edly as if he were enjoying an interminable joke; and J^r^mie 
went on swallowing the brandy, nodding his head, giving vent 
to a laughter like the roaring of a wild beast, staring at his 
comrade with a besotted, happy air. 

All the company went home. Each time that one of them 
opened ttie outer door to leave, a gust of wind entered the ca(i, 
driving the thick smoke fropi the pipes into mad swirls, swing¬ 
ing the lamps at the end of their chains until the flames flickered; 
and then suddenly they would hear the heavy shock of a breaking 
wave and the howling of the gale. 

J6r^mie, his collar unfastened, was lolling drunkenly, one 
leg thrust out and one arm hanging down; in the other hand 
he held his dominoes. 

They were by now left alone with the proprietor, who had 
come up to them with the sharpest interest. 

“ Well, J^r6mie,” he asked, “ does it feel good, inside i* Has 
all the stuff you’ve poured down freshened you up, eh ? ” 

“ The more goes down,” spluttered J^r^mie, “ the drier it 
gets, in there.” 

ITie innkeeper cast a sly glance at Mathurin. 

” And what about your brother, Mathurin ? ” he said. 
" Where is he at the moment” 

“ He’s warm all right, don’t you worry,” replied the sailor, 
shaking with silent laughter. 

And the two of them looked at .J^r^mie, who triumphantly 
put down the double six, announcing: 

“ There’s the boss.” 

When they had finished their game, the proprietor announced: 

“Well, boys. I’m going to pack up. I’ll leave you the 
lamp and the bottle; there’s a franc’s worth of stuff still left 
to it. Lock the street door, Mathurin, won’t you, and slip 
the key under the shutter like you did the other night ? ” 
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“ Right you arc, don’t worry,” replied Mathurin. 

Parmelle shook hands with his two belated customers, and 
stumped up the wooden stairs. For several minutes his heavy 
step resounded through the little house; then a loud bump 
announced that he had got into bed. 

The two men went on playing; from time to time the fitry 
of the gale momentarily increased in violence; it shook the 
door and made the walls tremble. The two tipplers would 
raise their heads as though someone were coming in; then 
Mathurin would take the bottle and fill up J^r^mie’s glass. 
But suddenly the clock over the counter struck twelve. Its 
husky chime resembled the clashing of saucepans, and the 
strokes resounded for a long time, jingling like old iron. 

Promptly Mathurin rose, like a sailoi whose watch is 
finished: 

“ Come alone, J^r^mie, we must get along.” 

The other set himself in motion with more difficulty, got 
his balance by leaning on the table ; then reached the door and 
opened it wliile his companion was turning out the lamp. 

When they were in the street Mathurin locked up the tavern 
and said ; 

“ Weil, good night; see you to-morrow.” 

And he vanished in the darkness. 


n 

J^rdmic advanced three steps, then wavered, thrust out his 
hands, found a wall to hold him upright, and went on again 
with tottering steps. Now and then a squall, rushing up the 
narrow street, hurled him forward into a run for several paces; 
then, when the violence of the swirling blast died down, he 
halted abruptly, his forward impulse lost, and began to waver 
drunkenly again upon his wayward legs. 

Instinctively he went towards his own home, as birds towards 
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their nest. He recognised his door at last and began to lumble 
at it in order to find tlie lock and put his key in if. He could 
not find the hole, and began to swear in a low voice. Then he 
knocked upon the door with his fists, calling to this wife to 
come and help him. 

“ Melina ! hi 1 Mdlina 1 ” 

As he leant against the door to keep himself from tailing, it 
yielded and swung open, and JenJmie, losing his support, 
collapsed into his house, and rolled on to his nose in the middle 
of his own dwelling-place. He felt something heavy pass over 
liis body and escape into the night. 

He did not move, overwhelmed with fright, bewildered, 
in terror of the devil, of ghosts, of all the mysterious works of 
darkness; for a long time he waited without daring to stir. 
But as he saw there were no further signs of movement, he 
recovered a little of his wits, the muddled wits of a hard drinker. 

He sat up very softly. Again he waited for a long dmc, 
and at last, plucking up courage, murmured ; 

“ Melina 1 ” 

His wife did not answer. 

A sudden misgiving crossed his darkened brain, an undefined 
misgiving, a vague suspicion. He did not move, he stayed 
tlicre sitting on the ground, in the dark, ransacking his 
thoughts, brooding over unfinished speculations as unsteady as 
his feet. 

Again he asked : 

“ Tell me who it was, Melina. Tell me who it was. I won’t 
do anything to you.” 

He waited. No voice rose in the darkness. He was think¬ 
ing aloud, now. 

I’ve had a drop to drink, I have. J’ve had a drop to 
drink. It was him that treated me, the lubber; he did it, so 
as I wouldn’t go home. I’ve had a drop to drink. 

And then he went on in his former manner. 

“ Tell me who it was, M61ina, or I’ll do you a mischief.” 


9 
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After another pause of waiting, he went on with the slow, 
obstinate logic of a drunken man. 

“ It was him that kept me at that swab Parmelle’s place; 
and all the other nights too, so as I mightn’t go home. He’s 
plotting with someone. Oh, the stinking swine! ” 

Slowly he rose to his knees. Blind rage was taking possession 
of him, mingling with the fumes of the liquor. 

“ Tell me who it was, Milina 1 ” he repeated, “ or I’ll bash 
your head in, I give you fair warning ! ” 

He was standing upright now, shaking all over in a blaze of 
fury, as though the alcohol in his body had caught fire in 
his veins. He made a step forward, bumped into a chair, 
snatched it up, walked on, reached the bed, fumbled at it, an4 
felt under the clothes the warm body of his wife. 

Then, mad with rage, he snarled : 

“ Oh I so you were there all the time, you slut, and wouldn’t 
answer! ” 

And, raising the chair he grasped in his strong fist, the 
sailor dashed it down in front of him with exasperated fury. 
A scream came wildly from the bed, a mad piercing scream. 
Then he began to beat at it like a thresher in a bam. Soon 
nothing stirred. The chair broke to pieces, but one leg 
remained in his hand, and he went on, panting. 

Suddenly he stopped and asked : 

'* Now will you say who it was ” 

Melina did not answer. 

At that, worn out with fetigue, besotted by his own violence, 
he sat down again on the ground, stretched himself to his full 
length, and went to sleep. 

When dawn appeared, a neiglibour, noticing that the door 
was open, came in. He found Jir^mie snoring on the floor, 
where lay the remains of a chair, and, in the bed, a mess of blood 
and flesh. 
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Paolo Saverini’s widow lived alone with her son in a 
poor little house on the ramparts of Bonifado. The town, 
built on a spur of the mountains, in places actually overhanging 
the sea, looks across a channel bristling with reefs, to the lower 
shores of Sardinia. At its foot, on the otlier side and almost 
completely surrounding it, is the channel that serves as its 
harbour, cut in the cliff like a gigantic corridor. Through a 
long circuit between steep walls, the channel brings to the very 
foot of the first houses the little Italian or Sardinian fishing-boats, 
and, every fortnight, the old steamboat that runs to and from 
Ajacdo. 

Upon the white mountain the group of houses form a 
whiter patch still. They look like the nests of wild birds, 
perched so upon the rock, dominating that terrible channel 
through which hardly ever a ship risks a passage. The un¬ 
resting wind harasses the sea and eats away the bare shore, 
dad with a sparse covering of grass; it rushes into the ravine 
and ravages its two sides. The trailing wisps of white foam 
round the black points of countless rocks that everywhere 
pierce the waves, look like rags of canvas floating and heaving 
on the surface of the water. 

The widow Saverini’s house held for dear life to the very 
edge of the cliff; its three windows looked out over this wild 
and desolate scene. 

She lived there alone with her son Antoine and their bitch 
S^millante, a large, thin animal with long, shaggy hair, of 
the sheep-dog breed. The young man used her for 
hunting. 

One evening, after a quarrel, Antoine Saverini was treacher- 
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ously slain by a knife-thrust from Nicolas Ravolad, who got 
away to Sardinia the same night. 

>^60 his old mother received his body, carried home by 
bystanders, she did not weep, but for a long time stayed motion¬ 
less, looking at it ; then, stretching out her wrinkled hand over 
the body, she swore vendetta against him. She would have 
no one stay with her, and shut herself up with the body, together 
with the howling dog. The animal howled continuously, 
standing at the foot of the bed, her head thrust towards her 
master, her tail held tighdy between her legs. She did 
not stir, nor did the mother, who crouched over the body 
with her eyes fixed steadily upon it, and wept great silent 
teats. 

The young man, lying on his back, clad in his thick serge 
coat with a hole tom across the front, looked as though he 
slept; but everywhere there was blood ; on the shirt, tom off 
for the first hasty dressing; on his waistcoat, on his breeches, 
on his face, on his hands. Clots of blood had congealed in his 
beard and in his hair. 

The old mother began to speak to him. At the sound of 
her voice the dog was silent. 

“ There, there, you shall be avenged, my little one, my boy, 
my poor child. Sleep, sleep, you shall be avenged, do you 
hear! Your mother swears it! And your mother always keeps 
her word ; you know she does.” 

Slowly she bent ovei him, pressing her cold lips on the dead 
lips. 

Then Simillante began to howl once more. She uttered long 
cries, monotonous, heart-rending, horrible cries. 

They remained there, the pair of them, the woman and the 
dog, till morning. 

Antoine Saverini was buried next day, and before long there 
was no more talk of him in Bonifacio. 


He had left neidier brothers nor close cousins. No man 
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was there to carry on the vendetta. Only his mother, an old 
wom-in, brooded over it. 

On die other side of the channel she watclied from morning 
till night a white speck on the coast. It was a little Sardinian 
village, Longosardo, where Corsican bandits fled for refuge 
when too hard pressed. They formed almost the entire 
population of this hamlet, facing the shores of their own 
country, and there diey awaited a suitable moment to come 
home, to return to die maquis of Corsica. She knew that 
Nicolas Ravolati had taken refuge in this very village. 

All alone, all day long, sitting by the window, she looked 
over there and pondered revenge. How could she do it with¬ 
out another’s help, so feeble as she was, so near to death? 
But she had promised, she had sworn upon the body. She 
could not forget, she could not wait. What was she to do ? 
She could no longer sleep at night, she had no more sleep nor 
peace; obstinately she searched for a way. ITie dog slumbered 
at her feet and sometimes, raising her head, howled into the 
empty spaces. Since her master had gone, she often howled 
thus, as though she were calling him, as though her animal 
soul, inconsolable, had retained an ineffaceable memory of 
him. 

One night, as S&nillante was beginning to moan again, the 
mother had a sudden idea, an idea quite natural to a vindictive 
and ferocious savage. She meditated on it ull morning, then, 
rising at the approach of day, she went to church. She prayed, 
kneeling on the stones, prostrate before God, begging Him to 
aid her, to sustain her, to grant her poor worn-out body the 
strength necessary to avenge her son. 

Then she returned home. There stood in the yard an old 
barrel with its sides stove in, which held the rain-water; she 
overturned it, emptied it, and fixed it to the ground with 
stakes and stones; then she chained up Stoillante in tlus kennel, 
and went into the house. 

Next she began to walk up and down her room, taking no 
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rest, her eyes still turned to the coast of Sardinia. He was there, 
the murderer. 

All day long and all night long the dog howled. In the 
morning the old woman took her some water in a bowl, but 
nothing else; no soup, no bread. 

Another day went by. S^millante, exhausted, was asleep. 
Next day her eyes were shining, her hair on end, and she tugged 
desperately at the chain. 

Again the old woman gave her nothing to eat. The animal, 
mad with hunger, barked hoarsely. Another night went by. 

When day broke, Mother Saverini went to her neighbour 
to ask him to give her two trusses of straw. She took the old 
clothes her husband had worn and stuffed them with the straw 
into the likeness of a human figure. 

Having planted a post in the ground opposite S^millante’s 
kennel, she tied the dummy figure to it, which looked now as 
though it were standing. Then she fashioned a head with a 
roll of old linen. 

The dog, surprised, looked at this straw man, and was 
silent, although devoured with hunger. 

Then the woman went to the pork-butcher and bought a 
long piece of black pudding. She returned home, lit a wood 
fire in her yard, close to the kennel, and grilled the black 
pudding, ^millante, maddened, leapt about and foamed at 
the mouth, her eyes fixed on the fo<^, the flavour of which 
penetrated to her very stomach. 

Then with the smoking sausage the mother made a collar 
for the straw man. She spent a long time lashing it roui^ his 
neck, as though to stuff it right in. When it was done, she 
unchained the dog. 

With a tremendous bound the animal leapt upon the dummy’s 
throat and with her paws on his shoulders began to rend it. 
She fell back with a piece of the prey in her mouth, then dashed 
at it again, sank her teeth into the cords, tore away a few frag¬ 
ments of food, fell back again, and leapt once more, ravenous. 
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With great bites she rent away the face, and tote the whole 
neck to shreds. 

The old woman watched, motionless and silent, a gleam in 
her eyes. Then she chained up her dog again, made her go 
without food for two more days, and repeated the strange 
performance. 

For three months she trained the dog to this struggle, the 
conquest of a meal by fangs. She no longer chained her up, 
but launched her upon the dummy with a sign. 

She had taught the dog to rend and devour it witliout hiding 
food in its throat. Afterwards she would reward the dog with 
the gift of the black pudding she had cooked for her. 

As soon as she saw the man, Sfeiillante would tremble, then 
turn her eyes towards her mistress, who would cry “ Off 1 ” 
in a whittling tone, raising her finger. 

Wlien she judged that the time was come. Mother Saverini 
went to confession and took communion one Sunday morning 
with an ecstatic fervour; then, putting on a man’s clothes, 
like an old ragged beggar, she bargained with a Sardinian 
fisherman, who took her, accompanied by the dog, to the other 
side of the straits. 

In a canvas bag she had a large piece of black pudding. 
S^llante had had nothing to eat for two days. Every minute 
the old woman made her smell the savoury food, stimulating 
her hunger with it. 

They came to Longosardo. The Corsican woman was 
limping slightly. She went to the baker’s and inquired for 
Nicolas Ravolati’s house. He had resumed his old occupadon, 
that of a joiner. He was working alone at the back of his 
shop. 

'The old woman pushed open the door and called him; 

“Heyl NicolasI" 

He turned round; then, letdng go of her dog, she cried : 

" Off, off, bite him, bite him 1 ” 

The maddened beast dashed forward and seized his throat. 
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The man put out his arms, clasped the dog, and rolled upon 
the ground. For a few minutes he writhed, bearing the 
ground with his feet; then he remained morionless while 
S^millante nuzzled at his throat and tore it out in ribbons. 

Two neighbours, sitting at their doors, plainly recollected 
having seen a poor old man come out with a lean black dog 
which ate, as it walked, something brown that its master was 
giving to it. 

In the evening the old woman returned home. That night 
she slept well. 
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Throughout the neighbourhood the Lucases’ farm was 
known us tlie “ Mitairie,” no one could say why. Tlie peasants 
no doubt connected this word " Metairie ” witli an idea of 
wealth and size, for the farm was certainly the largest, most 
prosperous, and best-managed in ihc dislrict. 

The yard was very large, and was encircled by five rows of 
magnificent trees, planted to shelter the short, delicate apple- 
trees from the strong wind of the plain. It contained long, 
tile-roofed buildings in which llic hay and grain were stored, 
fine cowsheds built of (lints, stabling for thirty horses, and a 
dwelling-house of red brick, that looked like a small country- 
seat. 

The manure heaps were well kept; the watch-dogs lived in 
kennels, a crowd of chickens ran to and fro in the high grass. 

Every day at noon fifteen persons, master, men, and maids, 
took their places at the long kitchen table on which the soup 
steamed in a great delf bowl with a pattern of blue flowers. 

The animals, horses, cows, pigs, and sheep were fat, clean, 
and well kept; and Lucas, a tall man who was beginning to 
acquire a paunch, made his rounds three times a day, watching 
over all and taking thought for all. 

At the far end of the stable they kept, out of charity, a very 
old white horse that the mistress was anxious to have cared for 
until it died a natural death, because she had raised and always 
kept it, and because it stirred memories in her heart. 

This old pensioner was looked after by a fifteen-year-old 
lad named Isidore Duval, called Zidore for short, who, during 
the winter, gave him his ration of oats and his straw and, in 
the summer, was obliged to go four times a day and change the 
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posirion where he was tied up, so that he might have plenty of 
fresh grass. 

The animal, which was almost crippled, could hardly lift 
its heavy legs, thick at the knees and swollen above the hoofs. 
Its coat, which was no longer groomed, looked like white hair, 
and its long eyelashes gave its eyes a melancholy air. 

When Zidore took it out to grass, he had to tug at the halter, 
so slowly did the animal walk ; and the boy, stooping, panting, 
awote at it, exasperated at having the ancient nag to look after. 

The farm-hands, noticing the boy’s anger towards Coco, 
laughed at it; they were always talking to Zidore about the 
horse, just to exasperate the lad. His friends chaffed him. In 
the village he was called Coco-Zidore. 

The boy was furious, and felt growing in himself a desire 
to be revenged on the horse. He was a thin child, long in the 
leg, very dirty, and with a mop of red, thick, coarse, bristling 
hair. He seemed stupid, spoke with a stammer, and with 
infinite labour, as though ideas were bom with difficulty into 
his dull, bmtish soul. 

For a long time he had felt surprised that Coco was still 
kept, angry at seeing good stuff wasted on a useless beast. 
From the moment that it ceased working, it seemed to him 
wrong to feed it, revolting to waste good oats, expensive oats, 
on this paralysed jade. Often, in spite of Farmer Lucas’ orders, 
he economised on the horse’s food, supplying it with no more 
than half its ration, keeping back litter and hay. The hatred 
in his confused, primitive mind grew sharper, the hatred of a 
grasping peasant, cunning, ferocious, brutal, and cowardly. 

When summer came round again, he had to go and move 
the beast from place to place on its sloping meadow. It was 
a long way from the farm. More furious each morning, the 
lad plodd^ off across the cornfields. The men working in 
the fields shouted to him in jest: 

“ Hey 1 Zidore I Give my kind regards to Coco.” 

He never answered, but on the way he would break off a 
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stick from a hedge, and as soon as he had tethered the old 
horse in a new place, he would allow it to resume its grazing 
and then, coming up treacherously, begin to thwack its hocks. 
The animal would try to escape, to rush away, to avoid the 
blows, and ran round at the end of its halter as though it were 
in a circus ring. The boy beat it savagely, running relentlessly 
after it, his teeth shut hard in anger. 

Then he would go slowly away, without looking back, 
while the horse watched him go with its old eyes, its flanks 
heaving, out of breath after so much trotting, and it would 
not lower its bony white head again until it had seen the young 
peasant’s blue blouse vanish in the distance. 

As the nights were warm. Coco was now left to sleep out 
of doors, away at the edge of the valley, beyond the wood. 
Zidore alone went to see the animal. 

The boy had a further habit of amusing himself by throwing 
stones at it. He would sit down ten paces away on a bank 
and stay there for half an hour, from time to time flinging a 
jagged pebble at the old nag, which remained standing, chained 
up in front of its enemy and looking steadilyat him, not daring 
to crop the grass until he was gone. 

But one thought remained firmly planted in the lad’s mind ; 
Why feed this horse which did no work ? It seemed to him 
as if this wretched jade were stealing another’s victuals, the 
possessions of mankind, the property of the good God, were 
stealing even from himself, Indore, who liad to work for his 
food. 

Little by little, es'ery day, the boy lessened the circle of pasture 
which he gave it by moving the stake to which its halter was 
fixed. 

The animal went without food, grew thin, pined away. 
Too weak to break the cord, it stretched out its head towards 
the broad expanse of green, shining grass so near at hand; 
the smell of it reached its nostrils but it could not touch it. 

Then one morning Zidore had an idea: be decided not to 
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go on moving Coco. He had had enough of walking so fat 
for the sake of tliis miserable carcass. 

But he came all the same, to enjoy his revenge. The anxious 
beast stared at him. He did not beat it that day. He walked 
round it, his hands in his pockets. He even pretended to 
change its position, but thrust the stake back into the same hole, 
and went away, delighted with his invention. 

The horse, seeing him go, neighed to remind him; but the 
lad began to run, leaving it all alone in the valley, well tied up, 
and without a blade of grass within range of its jaws. 

Famished, it tried to reach the thick verdure that it could 
touch with the tip of its nostrils. It went down on its knees, 
stretching its neck, thrusting forward its slobbering lips. All 
in vain. Throughout the day, the old beast wore itself out 
with useless, terrible struggles. Hunger ravaged it, a hunger 
rendered more frightful by the sight of all that good green food 
stretched out on every side. 

The boy did not return that day. He roamed about the 
woods after birds’ nests. 

He reappeared the next day. Coco was lying down, ex¬ 
hausted. It rose at the sight of the boy, expecting that at last 
its position would be changed. 

But the young peasant did not even touch the mallet lying 
in the ground. He came up, stared at the animal, flung a 
clod of earth at its muzzle, which splashed the white hair, and 
went away again, whistling. 

The horse remained standing as long as it could still keep 
him in sight; then, feeling only too well that its attempts to 
reach the near-by grass would be useless, lay down once more 
upon its side and closed its eyes. 

Next day Zidore did not come. 

When, the following day, he drew near to Coco, who was 
still lying down, he saw that the horse was dead. 

He remained standing, looking at it, pleased with his work, 
and at the same time surprised that it was already finished. 
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He touched it with his foot, lifted one of its legs and then let 
it fall back again, sat down on the body and stayed there, liis 
eyes fixed on the grass, without thinking of anything. 

He returned to the farm, but did not mention the accident, 
for he wanted to go on playing truant at the times when he 
had been accustomed to go and change the horse's position. 

He went to see it the next day. Crows took flight at his 
approach. Innumerable flies were crawling about the body 
and buzzing all round it. 

On his return he announced the event. The beast was so 
old that no one was surprised. The master said to two hands: 

“ Get your spades and dig a hole where it lies.” 

The men buried the horse just at the spot where it had died 
of hunger. 

The grass came up lush, verdant, and vigorous, nourislied 
by tile poor body. 
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A CIBCLE HAD BEEN FORMED ROUND MoNSIEUH BeRMUTIER, 
examining magistrate, who was giving his opinion on the 
mysterious Saint Cloud affair. For the past month all Paris 
had been wildly excited over this inexpliciDle crime. No one 
could make head or tail of it. 

Monsieur Bermutier was standing with his back to the fire¬ 
place, and was talking, threading the evidence together, dis¬ 
cussing the various theories, but drawing no conclusions. 

A number of women had risen to draw near to him, and were 
still standing up, their eyes fixed on the magistrate’s clean¬ 
shaven lips, whence his grave observations issued. They 
shivered and trembled, their nerves on edge with inquisitive 
terror, with that greedy and insatiate desire to be terrified 
which haunts their souls and tortures them like a physical 
hunger. 

One of them, paler than the rest, remarked during an 
interval of silence: 

“ It’s horrible. It verges upon tlie supernatural. No one 
will ever get to the bottom of it.” 

The magistrate turned to her. 

“ Yes, Madame,” he said, “ probably no one ever will. As 
for the word ‘ supernatural ’ which you have just used, it has 
nothing to do with the case. We are dealing with a crime 
planned with the greatest skill and executed skilfully, so well 
entangled in mystery that we cannot unravel it from its atten¬ 
dant circumstances. But once upon a time I myself had to 
deal with an afiair in which an element of fantasy did leally 
appear to be involved. We had to let that one go too, for we 
were never able to clear it up.” 
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Several women cried at the same dme, so rapidly that their 
voices sounded as one: 

“ Oh, do tell us the story ! ” 

Monsieur Bermutier smiled gravely, as' an examining magis¬ 
trate ought to smile. 

“ But please do not believe,” he resumed, ” that I could for 
one moment imagine that there was anything supernatural 
about tliis adventure. I only believe in normal causes. But if, 
instead of employing the word ‘ supernatural ’ to express that 
which we do not understand, we use merely the word ‘ inexplic¬ 
able,’ it will be much more useful. At any rate, in the affair 
which I am going to relate to you, it is more especially the 
attendant circumstances, the preliminary circumstances, which 
appealed to me. Here are the facts of the case : 

“ In those days 1 was examining magistrate at Ajaccio, a 
little white town lying on the shores of a delightful bay entirely 
surrounded by high mountains. 

“ The affairs with which I was most particularly concerned 
in those parts were the affairs of vendetta. There are some 
magnificent vendettas, as dramatic as they could well be, 
ferocious, heroic. In this district we come across the finest 
stories of revenge that you could possibly imagine, hatred 
centuries old, appeased for a moment, never wiped out, abomin¬ 
able plots, murders become massacres, and almost deeds to 
boast of. For two years I heard tell of nothing but the price 
of blood, of the terrible Corsican custom which obliges a man 
to revenge every wrong upon the person who committed it, 
upon his descendants and those near to him. I have seen old 
men’s throats cut, and their children’s and their cousins’; my 
head was filled with these stories. 

“ Now one day I learnt that an Englishman had just taken, 
for a nunjber of years, a small villa at the end of the bay. He 
had brought with him a French manservant whom he had 
engaged at Marseilles on his way out. 

“ Soon everybody began to take an interest in this strange 
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person, who lived alone in his house, never going out except 
to shoot or fish. He spoke to no one, never went into the 
town, and, every morning, spent an hour or two at pistol and 
carbine practice. 

“ Legends grew up about him. People suggested that he 
was an important personage who had left his native land for 
political reasons; then it was stated that he was hiding after 
having committed an abominable crime. They even quoted 
circumstances of a peculiarly horrible nature. 

“ I was anxious, in my position as examining magistrate, to 
get some information about this man ; but I found it imposs¬ 
ible to discover anything. His name he gave as Sir John 
Rowell. 

“ I was content, then, with keeping him under close watch; 
but in fact I had no cause to believe in any suspicious circum¬ 
stances connected with him. 

“ But as the rumours about him continued and grew, and 
became common property, I resolved to try and see this stranger 
for myself, and I made a habit of shooting regularly in the 
neighbourhood of his property. For a long time I waited my 
chance. At last it presented itself in the form of a partridge 
which I shot at and killed under the Englishman’s nose. My 
dog brought it to me, but, taking it with me, I went to make 
excuses for my discourteous act and to request Sir John Rowell 
to accept the bird. 

“ He was a big man with red hair and a red beard, very tall 
and very stout, a polite and placid Hercules. There was about 
him no trace of the so-called Bridsh stiffness, and he thanked 
me warmly for ray civility in French of which the accent 
was unmistakably from the other side of the English 
Channel. 

At the end of a month we had chatted together five or six 
times. 

“ At last one evening, as I was passing his gate, I saw him 
smoking a pipe, straddling a chair in his garden. I greeted 
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him, and he asked me to come in and drink a glass of beer. 
I did not oblige him to repeat his invitation. 

“ He received me with every mark of the true, meticulous 
English courtesy, spoke enthusiastically of France and Corsica, 
declaring that he was delighted with ‘ cetie pays ' and ‘ cette 
rivage.’ 

“ Thereupon, with tlie greatest care and under the form of 
a lively curiosity, I asked him some questions about his life and 
his plans. He answered without a sign r)f embarrassment, 
and told me that he had travelled a great deal in Africa, India, 
and America. He added with a laugh • 

Oh, yes. I’ve had plenty of adventures.’ 

“ Then he began to tell me hunting-stories, and gave me 
most interesting details about hunting hippopotami, tigers, 
and even gorillas. 

Tliey are all formidable animals,’ 1 observed. 

" ‘ Oh, no,’ he said with a smile, ' the worst is man ’ And 
his smile changed to a laugh, the pleasant laughter of a hearty, 
happy Englishman. 

“ ‘ I’ve hunted man a lot, too.’ 

“Then he began to speak of ucapons, and invited me to 
come in and see his various types of guns. 

“ His drawing-room was hung with black—black silk em¬ 
broidered with gold. Large yellow flowers twisted upon the 
dark material, gleaming like flames. 

It’s a Japanese material,’ he told me. 

“ But in the eentre of the largest panel a strange thing caught 
my eye. Upon a square of red velvet a black object lay in sharp 
relief: I went up to it; it was a hand, a man’s hand. Not the 
hand of a skeleton, white and clean, but a black, dried hand, 
with yellow nails, the muscles laid bare, and traces of stale 
blood, like dirt, on the bones, that had been cut clean off, as 
though with a blow from an axe, at the centre of the 
forearm. 

“ Round the wrist an enormous iron ehain, riveted and 
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welded on this foul limb, fastened it to the wall by a ring strong 
enough to hold an elephant. 

“ ‘ What is that ? ’ I asked. 

“ ‘ That’s my best enemy,’ answered the Englishman, 
calmly. ‘ It came from America. It was cut off with a sabre 
and the skin torn off with a sharp stone and dried in the sun for 
eight days. Oh, it was a fortunate thing for me.’ 

“ I touched this human relic, which must have belonged to a 
colossus. The fingers, excessively long, were attached by 
enormous muscles which in places still retained shreds of 
flesh. The hand was frightful to see; flayed in this wise, it 
instinctively made me think of the revenge of some savage. 

“ ‘ The man must have been very strong,’ I said. 

‘‘' Oh, yes,’ said the Englishman sweetly, ‘ but I was 
stronger than he. I put that chain on to hold him.’ 

“ I thought the man was jesting, and said : 

“ ‘ The chain is quite useless now; the hand will not 
escape.’ 

“ Sir John Rowell replied in a giave voice : 

" ‘ It was always trying to get away. The chain is neces¬ 
sary.’ 

“ With a swift glance I examined his face, asking myself: 

“ ‘ Is the man mad, or has he merely a poor taste in 
jokes } ’ 

" But his face remained impenetrable, placid and kindly. 
I began to speak of other matters, and expressed my admiration 
for his guns. 

“ I noticed, however, that three loaded revolvers were lying 
about on various pieces of furniture, as though the man lived 
in constant fear of an attack. 

" I revisited him on several occasions. Then I went there 
no more. People had grown accustomed to his presence. 
’They were all completely indifferent to him. 

'■ A whole year went by. Then one morning near the end 
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of November my servant woke me and announced that Sir 
John Rowell had been murdered during the night. 

“ Half an hour later I entered the Englishman’s house with 
the commissioner-general and the chief of police. The valet, 
quite desperate and at his wits’ end, was weeping in front of 
the door. At first I suspected this man, but he was innocent. 

“ The criminal was never discovered. 

“ As I entered Sir John’s drawing-room, I saw at the first 
glance the body, lying on its back, in the centre of the 
room. 

“ The waistcoat was tom, and a rent sleeve hung down; 
everything pointed to the fact that a terrible struggle had 
taken place. 

“ The Englishman had died of strangulation. His face, 
black and swollen, a terrifying sight, wore an expression of the 
most appalling terror; he held sometlung between his clenched 
teeth; and his neck, pierced with five holes which might have 
been made with iron spikes, was covered with blood. 

“ A doctor joined us. He made a long examination of 
the finger-prints in the flesh and uttered these strange 
words: 

It’s just as if he had been strangled by a skeleton.’ 

“ A shiver ran down my spine, and I turned my eyes to the 
wall, to the spot where I had formerly seen the horrible flayed 
hand. It was no longer there. The chain, broken, hung down. 

“ I stooped over the dead man, and I found in his distorted 
mouth one of the fingers of the vanished hand, cut, or rather 
sawn, in two by his teeth just at the second joint. 

“ We preceded with the formal investigations. Nothing 
was discovered. No door had been forced, no window, no 
article of furniture. The two watch-dogs had not awakened. 

“ Here, in a few words, is the servant’s deposition : 

" For the past month his master had seemed to be very 
agitated. He had received many letters, which he btunt as 
soon at they arrived. 
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“ Often he would take up a horse-whip, in a rage which 
savoured of madness, and beat furiously the dried hand which 
had been sealed to the wall and removed, no one knew how, 
at the very hour of the crime. 

“ He had a habit of going to bed very late, and carefully 
locked all the doors and windows. He always had weapons 
within the reach of his arm. Often, at night, he would speak 
in a loud voice, as though quarrelling with someone. 

“ That night it happened that he had made no noise, 
and it was only when he came to open the windows that 
the servant had found Sir John murdered. He suspected 
no one. 

“ I communicated what I knew of the death to the magis¬ 
trates and public officials, and a detailed inquiry was made over 
the entire island. Nothing was discovered. 

“ Then, one night, three months after the crime, I had a 
fearful nightmare. It seemed to me that I saw the hand, the 
horrible hand, run like a scorpion or a spider along my curtains 
and my walls. Three limes I awoke, three times I fell asleep 
again, three times I saw the hideous relic career round my room, 
moving its fingers like paws. 

“ Next day the hand was brought to me ; it had been found 
in the cemetery, on the tomb in which Sir John Rowell was 
buried, for we had been unable to discover his family. 

“ The index-finger was missing. 

“ Tiicre, ladies, that is my story. I know nothing more." 

The ladies, horror-stricken, were pale and trembling. 

“ But that is not a dinouement, nor an explanation ! ” exclaimed 
one of them. “ We shall not sleep if you do not tell us what 
really happened, in your opinion.” 

The magistrate smiled austerely. 

*■ Oh, as for me, ladies,” he stiid, “ I shall certainly spoil 
your bad dreams! I simply think that the lawful owner of 
the hand was not dead, and that he came to fetch it with the 
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one that remained to him. But I certainly don’t know how he 
did it. It was a kind of vendetta.” 

“ No,” murmured one of the ladies, “ that can’t be the 
explanation.” 

And the judge, still smiling, concluded : 

“ I wam^ you that my theory would not appeal to you.” 
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He had known better days, in spite of his poverty and 
his infirmity. 

At the age of fifteen both his legs had been crushed by a 
carriage on the Varville high road. Ever since then he had 
been a beggar, dragging himself along the roads and across 
the farmyards, balanced on his crutches, which had forced his 
shoulders to the level of his ears. His head looked as though 
buried between two hills. 

As a child, he liad been found in a ditch by the rector of 
Billettes, on the eve of All Souls’ Day, and for that reason had 
been christened Nicolas Toussaint fAll Saints). He was 
brought up by charity, and remained a stranger to any form of 
education. It was after drinking some brandy given him by the 
village baker that he was lamed, which was considered an 
excellent joke; since then he had been a vagabond, not knowing 
how to do anything except hold out his hand for alms. 

In earlier days the Baroness d’Avary had given him a sort of 
kennel filled with straw to sleep in, next to the chicken-house 
on the farm belonging to her country-house; and in the times 
of famine he was always certain of finding a piece of bread 
and a glass of cider in the kitchen. Often he received there a 
few coppers as well, thrown down by the old lady from the top 
of the terrace steps or from the windows of her room. . Now 
she was dead. 

In the village he was given scarcely anything; he was too 
well known; people were tired of him after forty years of 
seeing him drag his deformed and ragged body round from 
hovel to hovel on his two wooden paws. Yet he would not 
leave the neighbourhood, for he knew no other thing on earth 
*76 
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but this comer of the country, these three or four hamlets in 
which he had dragged out his miserable life. He had set 
boundaries to his begging, and would never have passed over 
the frontiers within which he was used to keep himself. 

He did not know if the world extended far beyond the 
trees which had always bounded his view. He had no curiosity 
in the matter. And when rustics, weary of meeting him con¬ 
tinually at the edges of their fields or beside their ditches, 
shouted to him : “ Why do you never go to tlie other villages, 
instead of always hobbling round these parts ? ” he would not 
answer and would go away, seized with a vague fear of the 
unknown, the fear of a poor man in confused terror of a thousand 
things, new faces, rough treatment, the suspicious looks of 
people who did not know him, and the policemen who went 
two by two along the roads, and sent him ducking instinctively 
into the bushes or behind the heaps of stones. 

When he saw them in the distance, glittering in the sun, he 
acquired suddenly a strange, monstrous agility in getting himself 
into some hiding-place. He tumbled off his crutches, letting 
himself fall like a rag, and rolled up into a ball, becoming quite 
small, invisible, flattened like a hare in its form, blending his 
brown rags with the brown earth. 

As a matter of fact he had never had anything to do with 
them. But he carried it in his blood, as though he had received 
this terror from the patents he had never seen. 

He had no refuge, no roof, no hut, no shelter. He slept 
anywhere in the summer, and in the winter he slipped under 
bams or into cowsheds with remarkable adroitness. He 
always decamped before his presence was discovered. He 
knew the holes by which buildings might be entered ; and the 
handling of his crutches had given surprising strength to his 
arms; by the strength of his wrists alone he would climb up 
into hay-lofts, where he somerimes stayed for four or five 
days without stirring out, when he had collected sufficient 
provisions during his rounds. 
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He lived like the beasts of the woods, surrounded by men, 
knowing no one, loving no one, arousing in the peasants no 
emotion but a sort of indifferent contempt and resigned hostility. 
He had been nicknamed “ Bell,” because he swung between his 
two props like a bell between its two hammers. 

For the past two days he had had nothing to eat. No one 
gave him anything now. People were at last quite tired of 
him. The peasant women at their doors shouted at him from 
the distance when they saw him coming ; 

" Be off with you, you clod I Why, I gave you a bit of 
biead only three days ago ! ” 

And he swivelled round on his props and went off to the 
next house, where he was weleomed in die same fashion. 

The women declared to their next-door neighbours : 

“ After all, we can’t feed the la/.yboncs all the year round.” 

The lazybones, however, needed food every day. 

He had roamed all over Saint Hilaire, Varville, and Les 
Billettes without harvesting a solitary centime or an old crust. 
No hope remained, except at Tournolles; but that required 
of him a journey of two leagues on the high road, and he felt 
too weary to drag himself along, with liis belly as empty as 
his pocket. 

But he set off. 

It w'as December; a cold wind ran over the fields and 
whistled in the baie branches, anil the clouds galloped across 
the low, dark sky, hastening to an unknown goal. The 
cripple went slowly on, painfully moving his crutches one 
after the other, steadying himself on tlie one misted leg that 
remained to him, terminated by a club-foot swathed in a 
rag. 

From time to time he sat down at the roadside and rested 
for a few minutes. Hunger was overwhelming his confused 
and stupid wits with utter misery. He had only one idea, to 
eat, but he did not know how it was to be brought about. 

For three hours he struggled along the long road; then. 
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when the trees of the village came into sight, he hastened his 
movements. 

The first peasant whom he met, and of whom he asked aims, 
replied: 

“ Here you are back again at your old trade I Shall we 
never be rid of you ? ” 

And “ Bell ” departed. At every door he was roughly 
treated and sent away without being given anything. But he 
continued his round, patient and obstinate. He did not 
gamer a halfpenny. 

Then he visited the farms, dragging himself across fields 
soft with rain, so exhausted that he could not lift his sticks. 
Everywhere he was driven away. It was one of those cold, 
melancholy days on which hearts are hardened, and tempers 
hasty, on which tlie soul is dark, and the hands open neither 
to give nor to succour. 

When he had visited every house with which he was 
acquainted, he went and lay down in the comer of a ditch 
which tan alongside Maitre Chiquet’s faimyard. He unhooked 
himself—this is the best way of expressing the manner in which 
he let himself fall down between the high crutches that he 
slipped under his arms. For a long time he remained motion¬ 
less, tortured by hunger, but too much of an animal fully to 
comprehend his fathomless misery. 

He waited for he knew not what, in that vague state of 
expectation which lives on, deathless, in all of us. There in 
the comer of the yard, in the icy wind, he awaited the mysterious 
aid from heaven or mankind whicli a wretched victim will 
always hope for, without wondering how, or why, or by 
whose agency it can possibly arrive. 

A flock of black hens was passing, seeking their sustenance 
in the earth, which gives food to all creatures. At every 
moment their sharp beaks found a bit of grain or an invisible 
insect, after which the birds would continue their slow, sure 
search. 
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“ Bell ’’ watched them, thinking of nothing ; then there 
came to him, into his belly if not into his head, the feeling, 
rather than the thought, that one of those birds would make 
excellent eating, grilled over a fire of dead wood. 

The idea that he was about to commit a theft never touched 
him. Taking up a stone which lay within his reach, he threw 
it at the nearest hen, and, being an expert shot, killed it out¬ 
right. The bird fell on its side, beating its wings. The rest 
fled, swaying from side to side on their thin legs, and “ Bell,” 
clambering once more into his crutches, started off to retrieve 
his booty, his movements resembling those of the hens. 

As he arrived beside the little black corpse stained on the 
head with blood, he was given a violent blow in the back 
which made him loose hold of his sticks and sent him rolling 
for ten paces in front of him. Maitre Chiquet, exasperated, 
rushed upon the marauder and showered blows upon him, 
beating him furiously, with the fury of a peasant who has been 
robbed, belabouring with fist and knee the entire body of the 
cripple, who could not defend himself. 

The farm-hands came up in their turn, and joined their 
roaster in battering the beggar. When they were weary of 
beating him, they picked him up, carried him off, and shut 
him up in the wood-shed while someone went to fetch the 
police. 

“ Bell,” half dead, bleeding, and fainting with hunger, 
remained lying on the ground. Evening came, the night, 
then dawn. He had still had nothing to eat. 

About midday the police appear^ and opened the door 
with great care, expecting to meet with some resistance, for 
Maitre Chiquet had given them to understand that he had 
been attacked by the beggar and had defended himself with 
great diffictilty. 


sViouted the sergeant. 

clf “1 hoist him¬ 

self on to hjs sucks, but did not succeed. They thought he 
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was shamming, tryjng to trick them, acting with the obstinate 
ill will common to malefactors, and the two armed men laid 
rough hands on him and set him on his crutches by main 
force. 

Terror had gripped him, his instinctive terror of all wearers 
of the yellow shoulder-belt, the terror of the hunted before the 
hunter, of the mouse before the cat. With a superhuman effort 
he managed to remain upright. 

“ Off we go 1 ” said the sergeant. He walked. All the 
farm-hands watched him go. The women shook their fists 
at him; the men sniggered and abused him: he was caught 
at last I Good riddance! 

He went off between his two guards. He succeeded in 
finding the desperate energy necessary to keep going until 
evening, stupefied, no longer even realising what was happen¬ 
ing to him, too frightened to understand anything. 

The people they met on the way stopped to watch him go 
by, and the peasants murmured : 

“ It’s some thief or other.” 

Towards nightfall they reached the capital of the canton. 
He had never been so far as this. He hardly realised at ail 
what was goin^ on, nor what might happen to him afterwards. 
All these terrible, unforeseen events, these faces and and strange 
houses, bewildered him. 

He did not utter a word, having nothing to say, for he no 
longer understood anydiing. And besides, it was so many 
years since he had spoken to anyone that he had very nearly 
lost the use of his tongue ; moreover, his thoughts were too 
confused to find expression in words. 

He was locked up in the town jail. The policemen never 
imagined that he might need something to eat, and he was 
left until next day. 

But when they came down to question him, they found him 
lying dead upon the floor. What a surprise I 
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Counsel for the df.fence had pleaded insanity. How 
else was tills strange crime to be accounted for ? 

One morning, in the reeds near Chatou, two bodies had 
been found locked in each other’s arms, those of a man and 
his wife. They were a couple well known in society, wealthy, 
no longer young, and only married the previous year, the 
woman having lost her first husband three years before. 

They were not known to have any enemies, and they had 
not been robbed. They had apparently been thrown into 
the river from the bank, after having been struck, one after the 
other, with a long iron spike. 

The inquest did not lead to any discovery. The watermen 
who were questioned knew nothing; the affiiir was on the 
point of being abandoned, when a young joiner from a neigh¬ 
bouring village, named Georges Louis, known as The Gentle¬ 
man, gave himself up. 

To all interrogation he refused to make any other answer 
than : 

“ I had known the man for two years, the woman for six 
months. They often came to me to liave old furniture mended, 
because I am good at the work.” 

And when he was asked : “ Why did you kill them ? ” he 
would reply obstinately; 

“ I killed them because I wanted to kill them.” 

Nothing more could be got out of him. 

The man was doubtless an illegitimate child formerly put 
out to nurse in the district and afterwards akmdoned. He 
had no name except Georges Louis, but since, as he grew up, 
he had shown himself unusually intelligent, with tastes and a 
ada 
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natural delicacy quite foreign to his comrades, he had been 
nicknamed " The Gentleman,” and was never called anything 
else. He was known to be remarkably clever as a joiner, the 
profession he had adopted. He even did a litde carving in 
wood. He was also said to have ideas above his station, to 
be a follower of communistic doctrines, even of nihilism, a 
great reader of novels of adventure and bloodthirsty romances, 
an influential elector and a clever speaker at working-men’s or 
peasants’ meetings. 

Qjunsel for the defence had pleaded insanity. 

How, in truth, could it be supposed that this workman should 
have killed his best clients, clients who were both rich and 
geneious (he admitted this), who in two years had given him 
work which had brought in three thousand fi.ancs (his books 
testified to it) f There was only one explanation : insanity, 
the obsession of a man who has slipped out of his class and 
avenges himself on society as a whole by the murder of two 
gentlefolk; and counsel made a neat allusion to his nickname 
of “ The Gentleman,” given to this outcast by the whole 
neighbourhood. 

” Consider the irony of the situation 1 ” he exclaimed. 
“ Was it not capable of still more violently exciting this unhappy 
youth with no father nor moiiier ? He is an ardent republican; 
nay, he even belongs to that political party whose members 
the State was once wont to shoot and deport, but which 
to-day she welcomes with open arms, the party to whom 
arson is a first principle and murder a perfectly simple 
expedient. 

“ These lamentable doctrines, nowadays acclaimed in debat- 
ing-sodedes, had ruined this man. He has listened to men of 
the republican party, yes 1 and even women too, demanding 
the blood of Monsieur Gambetta, the blood of Monsieur Gr6vy; 
his diseased brain lias succumbed, he has thirsted for blood, the 
blood of nobility 1 
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“ It is not this man, gentlemen, whom you should condemn, 
it is the Commune I ” 

Murmurs of approval ran to and fro. It was generally felt 
that counsel for the defence had won his case. The public 
prosecutor did not reply. 

Then the judge asked the prisoner the customary question: 

“ Prisoner at the bar, have you nothing to add in your 
defence ? ” 

The man rose. 

He was small in stature, with flaxen hair and grey eyes, 
steady and bright. A strong, frank, sonorous voice came from 
the throat of this slender youth, and his very first words altered 
at once the view that had been formed of him. 

He spoke loudly, in a declamatory tone, but so clearly that 
his slightest words carried to the ends of die large court: 

“ Your Worship, as I do not wish to go to a madhouse, and 
even prefer the guillodne, I will tell you all. 

" I killed the man and the woman because they were my 
parents. 

“ Now hear me and judge me. 

“ A woman, having given birth to a son, sent him out to 
nurse. It had been well if she had known to what district her 
accomplice had carried the litde creature, innocent, but con¬ 
demned to lasting misery, to the shame of illegitimate birth, 
to worse than that: to death, since he was abandoned, since 
the nurse, no longer receiving the monthly allowai.ee, might 
well have left him, as such women often do, to pine away, to 
suffer from hunger, to perish of neglect. 

“ The woman who suckled me was honest, more honest, 
more womanly, greater of soul, a better mother, than my own 
mother. She brought me up. She was wrong to do her duty. 
It is better to leave to their death the wretches who are flung 
out into provincial villages, as rubbish is flung out at the 
roadside. 

“ I grew up with the vs^e impression that 1 was the bearer 
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of some dishonour. One day the other children called me 
' bastard.’ They did not know the meaning of the word, 
which one of them had heard at home. Neither did I know its 
meaning, but I sensed it. 

" I was, I can honestly say, one of the most intelligent 
children in the school. I should have been an honest man. 
Your Worship, perhaps a remarkable man, if my parents had 
not committed the crime of abandoning me. 

“ And it was against me that this crime was committed. I 
was the victim, they were the guilty ones. I was defenceless, 
they were pitiless. They ought to have loved me: they cast 
me out. 

“ I owed my life to them—but is life a gift } Mine, at any 
rate, was nothing but a misfortune. After their shameful 
desertion of me, I owed them nothing but revenge. They 
committed against me the most inhuman, the most shameful, 
the most monstrous crime that can be committed against a 
human being. 

" A man insulted, strikes; a man robbed takes back his goods 
by force. A man deceived, tricked, tormented, kills; a man 
whose face is slapped, kills; a man dishonoured, kills. I was 
more grievouslyrobbed, deceived, tormented, morally slapped in 
the face,dishonoured, than all the men whose anger you condone. 

“ I have avenged myself, I have killed. It was my lawful 
right. I took their happy lives in exchange for the horrible life 
which they imposed on me. 

“ You will call it parricide 1 Were they my parents, those 
people to whom I was an abominable burden, a terror, a mark 
of infamy; to whom my birth was a calamity and my life a 
threat of shame ? They sought their selfish pleasure; they 
brought forth the child they had not counted on. They sup¬ 
press^ that child. My turn has come to repay them in kind. 

“ And yet, even at the eleventh hour, I was prepared to love 
them. 

“ It is now two years, as I liave already told you, since the 
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man, my father, came to my house for the first time. I sus¬ 
pected notliiiig. He ordered two articles of furniture. I learnt 
later that he had obtained information from the village priest, 
under the seal of a secret compact. 

" He often came; he gave me work and paid me well. 
Sometimes he even chatted with me on various subjects. I felt 
some affection for him. 

“ At the beginning of this year he brought his wife, my 
mother. When she came in site was trembling so violently 
that I thought she was the victim of a nervous disorder. Then 
she asked for a chair and a glass of water. She said nothing; 
she stared at my stock with the expression of a lunatic, and to 
all the questions he put to her she answered nothing but yes 
and no, quite at random 1 When she had gone, I thought her 
not quite right in the head. 

“ She came back the following month. She was calm, 
mistress of herself. They remained talking quite a long time 
that day, and gave me a big ordei. I saw her again three times 
without guessing anything ; but one day, lo and behold 1 she 
began to talk to me about my life, my childhood, and my 
parents. I answered : ‘ My parents, Madame, were wretches 
who abandoned me.’ At that she set her hand to her heart and 
dropped senseless. I thought at once : ‘ This is my mother I ’ 
but was careful not to give myself away. I wanted her to go 
on coming. 

“ So I in my turn made inquiries. I learned that they had 
been married just the previous July, my mother having been 
only three years a widow. There had been rumours enough 
that they had been lovers during h.cr first husband’s lifetime, 
but no proof had been forthcoming. I was the proof, the 
proof they had first hidden, and hoped ultimately to destroy. 

“ I waited. She reappeared one evening, accompanied, as 
always, by my father. She seemed to be in a very agitated 
state that day, I do not know why. Then, just as she was 
going, she said to me: 
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“ ‘ I wish you well, because I believe you are an honest lad 
and a good worker; doubtless you will be thinking of getting 
married some day ; I have come to make it possible for you to 
choose freely any woman you prefer. 1 myself marri^ the 
first time against the desires of my heart, and I know how much 
suffering it brings. Now I am rich, childless, free, mistress of 
my fortune. Here is your marriage portion.’ 

“ She held out to me a large envelope. 

“ I stared fixedly at her, then said ; 

Are you my mother ? ’ 

“ She drew back three paces and hid her eyes in her hand, 
so that she could see me no more. He, the man, my father, 
supported her in his arms and shouted at me : 

“ ‘ You are mad I ’ 

“ ‘ Not at all,’ I replied. ‘ I know very well that you are 
my parents. I am not to be deceived so easily. Admit it, and 
I will keep your secret; I will bear no malice, I will remain 
what I am now, a joiner.’ 

“He recoiled towaids the door, still supporting his wife, 
who was beginning to sob. I ran and locked the door, put the 
key in my po9ket, and continued : 

Look at her, then, and continue to deny that she is my 
mother I ’ 

“ At that he lost his self-control and turned very pale, 
terrified by the thought that the scandal hitherto avoided might 
suddenly come out; that their position, their good name, their 
honour would be lost at a blow. 

“ * You’re a scoundrel,’ he stammered, ‘ trying to get money 
out of us. And yet they tell us to be good to the common 
people, the louts, to help them and succour them ! ’ 

“ My mother, bewildered, was repeating over and over again : 

“ ‘ Let us go. Let us go.’ 

“ Then, as the door was locked, he exclaimed : 

“ ‘ If you don’t open the door immediately. I’ll have you 
jailed for blackmail and assault I ’ 
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“ I had kept my self-control; I opened the door, and saw 
them disappear in the darkness. 

“ At that I felt suddenly as though I had just been orphaned, 
abandoned, cast into the gutter. A dreadful sadness, mingled 
with rage, hatred, and disgust overwhelmed me. I felt a swollen 
rush of emotion through my whole being, a rising tide of 
justice, righteousness, honour, and spumed affection. I set off 
running in order to catch them up on the bank of the Seine, 
whiLli they must follow in order to reach Chatou station. 

“ I overtook them before long. The night became pitch- 
dark. I slunk along on the grass, so that they did not hear me. 
My mother was still crying. My father was saying : 

“ ‘ It is your own fault. Wliy did you insist on seeing him ? 
It was madness, in our position. We might have done him 
kindness by stealth, without showing ourselves. Seeing that 
we could not hope to recognise him. what was the use of these 
perilous visits ? ’ 

“ Then I threw myself in their path, a suppliant. 

“ ‘ Clearly you are my parents,’ I stammered. ‘ You have 
already cast me off once; will you reject me a second time ? ’ 

“ At that. Your Worship, he raised his hand to me, I swear it 
on my honour, on the law, on the State. He struck me, and as I 
seized him by his coat-collar, he drew a revolver from his pocket. 

“ I saw red, I no longer knew what I did. I had my callipers 
in my pocket; I struck him, struck him with all my force. 

“ Then the woman began to cry: ‘ Help 1 Murder ! ’ and 
tore at my beard. Apparently I killed her too. How can 
I know what I did at that moment ? 

“ Then, when I saw them both lying on the ground, I threw 
them into the Seine, without thinking. 

“ That is all. Now judge me.” 

Theprisoner satdownagain. After this revelation the trial was 
postponed until the followingsession. It will soon come on again. 
If you and I were thejury, what should we do with this parricide? 
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Monsieur Lsmonnier had remained a widower with one 
child. He had loved his wife madly, with a noble and tender 
love that never failed, throughout the whole of their life 
together. He was a good, honest fellow, simple, very simple 
in fact, free from diffidence and malice. 

Having fallen in love with a poor neighbour, he asked for 
her hand and married her. He was in a fairly prosperous 
drapery business, was making quite a good amount of money, 
and did not for one moment imagine tliat the girl might not 
have accepted him for himself alone. 

At all events she made him happy. He had no eyes for any¬ 
body or anything but her, thought only of her, and looked 
at her continually in an abandon of adoration. During meals 
he would commit a thousand blunders ratlier than look away 
from the beloved face; he would pour the wine into his plate 
and the water into the salt-cellar, and then would burst out 
laughing like a child, declaring: 

“ There, you see I love you too much ; it makes me do such 
a lot of silly things.” 

And she would smile, with an air of calm resignation, and 
then would turn away her eyes, as though embarrassed 
by her husband’s worship, and would try to make him 
talk, to chat on any subject; but he would reach across 
the table and take her hand, and, holding it in his, would 
murmur: 

“ My litde Jeanne, my dear little Jeanne.” 

She would end by growing vexed and exclaiming: 

“ Oh, do be reasonable; get on with your dinner, and let roe 
get on with mine 1 ” 
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He would Utter a sigh and break off a mouthful of bread, 
which he would proceed slowly to munch. 

For five years they had no children. Then suddenly she 
found herself with child. It was a delirious happiness for them. 
He would never leave her during the whole of her pregnancy; 
to such an extent, in fact, that her maid, an old nurse who had 
brought her up and was given to speaking her mind to them, 
would sometimes thrust him out of the house and lock the 
door, so as to force him to take the air. 

He had formed an intimate friendship with a young man 
who had known his wife since her childhood, and who was 
second head clerk at the Prefecture. Monsieur Duretour 
dined three times a week at the Lemonniers’, brought fioucrs 
for Madame and sometimes secured a box at the theatre; and 
often, during dessert, the kind, affectionate Lemonnier would 
turn to his wife and exclaim : 

“ With a comrade like you and a friend like hipi, one is 
perfectly happy on earth.” 

She died in childbed. He nearly died too. But the sight 
of the child gave him courage : a little shrivelled creature that 
moaned. 

He loved the baby with a passionate and grief-stricken love, 
a morbid love, wherein remained the remembrance of death, 
but wherein survived sometliing of his adoration of the dead 
woman. The boy was his wife’s flesh, her continued being, a 
quintessence of her, as it were. He was her very life poured 
into another body; she had disappeared tliat he might exist.... 
And the father embraced him frantically. . . . 

But also the child had killed her, had taken, stolen that 
adored existence, had fed upon it, had drunk up her share of 
life. . . . And Monsieur Lemonnier replaced his son in the 
cradle and sat down beside him to contemplate him. He 
remained there for hours and hours, watching him, musing of 
a thousand sad or sweet things. Then, as the child was sleeping, 
he stooped over his fiw* and wept into his coverings. 
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The child grew. The father could not forgo his presence 
for an hour; he would prowl about the nursery, take him out 
for walks, put on his clothes, wash him, give him his meals. 
His friend. Monsieur Duretour, also seemed to cherish the baby, 
and would embrace him with rapmre, with those frenzies of 
affection which are a parent’s property. He would make him 
leap in his arms or ride a cockhorse for hours upon his leg, 
and suddenly, overturning him upon his knees, would raise 
his short frock and kiss the brat’s fat thighs and round little 
calves. 

“ Isn’t he a darling, isn’t he a darling 1 ” would Monsieur 
Lemonnier murmur in delight, and Monsieur Duretour would 
clasp the child in his arms, tickling his neck with liis moustache. 

Only Celeste, the old nurse, seemed to have no affection for 
the littJe one. She was vexed at his pranks, and seemed exas¬ 
perated by the cajolery of the two men. 

“ Is that any way to bring up a child } ” she would exclaim. 
“ You’ll make a perfect monkey of him.” 

More years went by, and Jean attained the age of nine. He 
could scarcely read, he had been so spoilt, and he always did 
exacdy as he liked. He had a stubborn will, a habit of obstinate 
resistance, and a violent temper. The father always gave way 
and granted him everything. Monsieur Duretour was per¬ 
petually buying and bringing for the little one the toys he 
coveted, and fed him on cakes and sweets. 

On these occasions Celeste would lose her temper, and 
exclaim: 

“ It’s a shame, Monsieur, a shame. You’ll be the ruin of 
the child, the ruin of him, do you hear I But it’s got to be 
Stopped, and stopped it shall be, yes, I promise it shall, and 
before long, too.” 

“ Well, what about it, my good woman ? ” Monsieur 
Lemonnier would answer with a smile. I m too fond of 
him, I can’t go against his will. It’s up to you to take your 
share in his upbringing.” 
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Jean was weak and somewhat ailing. The doctor declared 
him to be anaemic, and ordered iron, red meat, and strong 
brodi. 

But the litde one Kked nothing but cakes, and refused ail 
other nourishment; and his father, in despair, stuffed him with 
cream tarts and chocolate Eclairs. 

One evening, as the two sat down to table alone together, 
Cdeste brought in the soup-tureen with an assurance and an 
air of authority unusual in her. She abruptly took off the lid, 
plunged the ladle into the middle of it, and announced : 

" There’s broth such as I’ve never made before j the little 
one really must have some, this time.” 

Monsieur Lemonnier, terrified, lowered his head. He saw 
that this was not going down well. 

Qleste took his plate, filled it herself, and placed it back in 
front of him. 

He immediately tasted the soup and declared : 

“ Yes, it is excellent.” 

Then the servant took the little boy’s plate and poured 
into it a whole ladleful of soup. She retired two paces and 
waited. 

Jean sniffed it, pushed away the plate, and uttered a “ pah ” 
of disgust. Celeste, grown pale, went swiftly up to him and, 
seizing the spoon full of soup, thrust it forcibly into the child’s 
half-open mouth. 

He choked, coughed, sneezed, and spat, and, yelling, grasped 
his glass in his fist and flung it at liis nurse. It caught her full 
in Ae stomach. At that, exasperated, she took the brat’s 
head under her arm and began to ram spoonful after spoonful 
of soup down his gullet. He steadily vomited it back, 
stamping his feet with rage, writhing, choking, and beating 
the air with his hands, as red as though he were dying of 
suffocation. 

At first the father remained in such stupefaction that be made 
no movement at all. Then suddenly he rushed forward with 
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the wild rage of a madman, took the servant by the throat, 
and flung her against the wall. 

“ Get out 1 ... out! ... out!.. . brute! ” he stammered. 

But with a vigorous shake she repulsed him, and with dis¬ 
hevelled hair, her cap hanging down her back, her eyes blazing, 
cried: 

“ What’s come over you now } You want to beat me 
because I make the child eat his soup, when you’ll kill liim with 
your spoiling 1 ” 

“ Out I... be off with you ... off with you, brute 1 ” he 
repeated, trembling from head to foot. 

Then in a rage she turned upon him, and facing him eye to 
eye, said in a trembling voice; 

“ Ah ! . . . You think . . . you think you’re going to 
treat me like that, me, me .^ . . . No, never. . . . And for 
whose sake, for whose sake? . . . For that snotty brat who 
isn’t even your own child! No . . . not yours! . . . No! 
not yours! . . . not yours! . . . not youis! Why, every¬ 
body knows It, by God, except you. . . . Ask the grocer, 
the butcher, the baker, every one, every one. . . .” 

She faltered, choked with anger, then was silent and looked 
at him. 

He did not sdr; livid, his arms waving wildly. At the end 
of several seconds he stammered in a feeble, tremulous voice, 
in which strong emotion still quivered : 

“ You say ? . . . you say ? . . . What do you say ? ” 

Then she answered in a calmer voice: 

“ 1 say what I know, by God 1 What every one knows.” 

He raised his two hands and, flinging lu'mself upon her 
with the fury of a brute beast, tried to fell her to the ground. 
But she was strong, in spite of her age, and agile too. She 
slipped through his arms and, running round the table, once 
more in a violent rage, screeclied : 

“ Look at him, look at him, you fool, and see if he isn’t the 
living image of Monsieur Duretour; look at his nose and eyes, 
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are your eyes like that ? Or your nose ? Or your hair ? 
And were hers like that? I tell you everybody knows it, 
everybody, except you 1 It’s the laughing-stock of the town 1 
Look at him 1 Look at him 1 . . 

She passed in front of the door, opened it, and disappeared. 

Jean, terrified, remained motionless, staring at his soup- 
plate. 

At the end of an hour she returned, very softly, to see. 
The little one, after having devoured the cakes, a dish of 
custard, and a dish of pears in syrup, was now eating jam out 
of a pot with his soup-spoon. 

TTie father had gone out. , 

Cdeste took tlie child, embraced him, and, with silent steps, 
carried him off to his room and put him to bed. And she 
returned to the dining-room, cleared the table, and set every¬ 
thing in order, very uneasy in her mind. 

No sound whatever was to be heard in the house. She 
went and set her ear to her master’s door. He was not moving 
about the room. She set her eye to the keyhole. He was 
writing and seemed calm. 

Then she went back to sit in her kitchen, so as to be ready 
for any circumstance, for she realised that something was in 
the air. 

She fell asleep in her chair, and did not wake until daybreak. 

She did the household work, as was her custom every 
morning; she swept and dusted, and, at about eight o’clock, 
made Monsieur Lemonnier’s coffee. 

But she dared not take it to her master, having very little 
idea how she would be received ; and she waited for him to 
ring. He did not ring. Nine o’clock went by, then ten 
o’clock. 

Cfleste, alarmed, prepared the tray, and started off with a 
beating heart. In front of the door she stopped and listened. 
Nothing was stirring. She knocked, there was no answer. 
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So, summoning up all her courage, she opened the door and 
went in; then, uttering a terrible shriek, she dropped the 
breakfast-tray which she held in her hands. 

Monsieur Lemonnier was hanging right in the middle of 
his room, suspended by the neck from a ring in the ceiling. 
His tongue protruded in ghastly fashion. The slipper liad 
fallen off his right foot and lay on the floor; the other slipper 
had remained upon the foot. An overturned chair had rolled 
to the bedside. 

Celeste, at her wits’ end, fled shrieking. All the neighbours 
ran up. The doctor discovered that death had taken place at 
midnight. 

A letter, addressed to Monsieur Duretour, was found upon 
the suicide’s table. It contained this solitary line c 

“ 1 leave and entrust the litde one to you. 
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Xhis is the season for guillemots. 

From April until the end of May, before the bathers arrive 
from Pans, one may observe, at the little watering-place called 
fitretat, the sudden appearance of certain old gentlemen in 
top-boots and tight shooting-coats. They spend four or five 
days at the Hdtel Hanville, disappear, come again three weeks 
later; then, after a second stay, depart for good. 

The following spring, they appear again. 

They are the last hunters of the guillemot, the survivors of 
those of the old days; for thirty or forty years ago there were 
some twenty of these fanatics, but now they are but a few 
fanatical sportsmen. 

Tile guillemot is a rare migrant whose habits are strange. 
For almost the whole of the year it lives in the neighbourhood 
of Newfoundland, and off the islands of Saint-Pierre and 
Miquelon ; but at the nesting season a band of migrants 
crosses the Adantic and, every year, comes to lay its eggs and 
hatch them out on the same spot, the rock called Guillemot 
Rock, near fitretat. They are never to be found in any odier 
spiot than this. They have always come thither, they have 
always been shot, and they still keep coming back; they always 
will come back. As soon as the young birds have been raised, 
they go away again, and disappear for a year. < 

Why do they never go elsewhere, choose some other point 
in the long white cliff, which runs unchanged from the Pas de 
Calais to Le Havre ? What force, what unconquerable in- 
sdnct, what age-long custom impels these birds to return to 
this spot } Wiat was the manner of their first migration, or 
the nature of the tempest which may long since have cast their 
ag6 
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sires upon this rock ? And why have tlic children, the grand¬ 
children, all the descendants of the first-comers, always returned 
thither ? 

They are not numerous; a hundred at the most, as though 
a solitary family possessed this tradition, performed this annual 
pilgrimage. 

And every spring, as soon as the litde wandering tribe is 
reinstalled upon its rock, the same hunters reappear in the 
village. Once, as young men, they were familiar to the 
inhabitants; to-day they are old, but still faithful to the regular 
meeting-place that for the past thirty or forty years they have 
appointed for their gathering. 

For nothing in the world would they fail to keep the appoint¬ 
ment. 

It was an April evening in one of the last years. Three of 
the old guillemot-shooters had just arrived ; one of them was 
missing. Monsieur d’Amelles. 

He had written to no one, given no news I But he was not 
dead, like so many others; it would have been known. At last, 
weary of waiting, the first-comers sat down to table; dinner 
was nearly over when a carriage rolled into the yard of the 
hostelry; and soon the late arrival entered. 

He sat down, in excellent spirits, rubbing his hands, ate 
with a good appetite, and, as one of his companions expressed 
surprise at his wearing a frock-coat, replied calmly: 

“ Yes, I had not time to change.” 

They went to bed as soon as they rose from the table, for, 
in order to surprise the birds, it is necessary to start well before 
daybreak. 

Nothing is pleasanter than this sport, this early morning 
expedition. 

At three in the morning the sailors wake the sporBmen 
throwing gravel at their window-panes. In a few minutes all 
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are ready and down on the shingle beach. Although no twilight 
is yet visible, the stars have paled a little ; the sea screams over 
the pebbles, the breeze is so cold that they shiver a little, despite 
their thick clothes. 

Soon the two boats, pushed out by the men, rush down the 
slope of rounded pebbles, with a noise as of tearing canvas; 
then they are swaying upon the first waves. The brown 
sails are hoisted up the masts, swell slightly, tremble, hesitate, 
and, bulging once more, round-bellied, sweep the tarred hulls 
away towards the wide opening down the river, dimly visible 
in the gloom. 

The sky grows clear; the darkness seems to melt away; 
the coastline appears, still veiled in mist, the long white coast¬ 
line, straight as a wall. They pass the Manne-Porte, an 
enormous arch through which a ship could go, double the 
point of La Courtine, run past the vale of Antifer and the cape 
of the same name; and suddenly there rushes into sight a 
beach on which are hundreds of gulls. It is Guillemot Rock. 

It is merely a small hump of cliff, and on the narrow ledges of 
rock the heads of birds are visible, watching the boats. 

They are there, motionless, waiting, not daring as yet to 
fly away. Some, settled upon the extreme edges, look as 
though they are sitting on their hind parts, upright like bottles, 
for their legs are so short that, when they walk, they appear to 
be gliding on wheels, and, when they want to fly away, they 
are unable to start with a run, and ate obliged to let themselves 
fall like stones, almost on top of the men watching for them. 

They are aware of their weakness and the danger it entails, 
and do not readily decide to fly. 

But the sailors begin to shout and beat the gunwales with 
the wooden thole-pins, and the birds, terrified, one by one 
launch out into the void, and drop to the very level of the 
waves; then, tlieir wings beating with swift strokes, they 
gather way, dart off, and reach the open spaces, unless a hail 
of shot casts them into the water. 
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For an hour they are slaughtered tlius, one after another 
being forced to make off; and somerimes die females qp tlieir 
nests, utterly devoted to the business of hatching, refuse to 
leave, and ever and anon receive a volley -which splashes their 
white plumage with spots of rosy blood, and the bird dies, still 
faidifully guarding her eggs. 

On the first day, Monsieur d’Anelles shot with his customary 
enthusiasm ; but, when they went off home at about ten o’clock, 
beneath the high and radiant sun which threw great triangles 
of light into the white clefts in the cliffs, he a|)pcaied somewhat 
distracted, and now and then he seemed lost in diought, unlike 
his usual self. 

As soon as they weie back on land, some sort of servant, 
clad in black, came and whispeied tvilh him. He ap[K-ared to 
reflect, to hesitate ; then he replied : 

“ No, to-morrow.” 

And, next day, die shooting was resumed. Tliis ume 
Monsieur d’Anelles often missed his birds, though they let 
themselves fall almost on to the end of his gun-barrel, and his 
friends, laughing, asked him it he was in love, if any secret 
trouble were tormenting his heart and brain. At last he 
admitted it. 

“ Yes, as a matter of fact I must be off direcdy, and that s 
upsetting me.” 

“ What, you’re going away ? Why ? ” 

Oh, urgent business. I can’t stay any longer.” 

Then they began to talk of other things. 

As soon as lunch was over, the servant in black reappeared. 
Monsieur d’Anelles ordered him to harness the horses, and the 
fellow was on the point of going out when the three other 
sportsmen intervened, insisting on an explanation, with many 
entreaties and demands that their friend should stay. 

At last one of them said : 

“ But, look here, this business of yours can’t be so very 
serious, if you’ve already waited two days. 
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The fourth, altogether perplexed, reflected, plainly a prey to 
conflicting ideas, torn between pleasure and duty, unhappy and 
ill at ease. 

After a long period of meditation, he murmured with some 
hesitation : 

“ You sec . . . you see, I am not alone here; I have my 
son-in-law with me.” 

There were cries and exclamations. 

“ Your son-in-law ? . . . But where is he ? ” 

At that he appeared suddenly confounded, and blushed. 

" What ? Didn’t you know Why . . . why ... he is 
out in the bam. He’s dead.” 

Stupefied silence reigned. 

More and more distressed, Monsieur d’Anelles continued : 

“ I have had the misfortune to lose him; and, as I was 
taking the body to my home at Briseville, I made a slight 
detour just to keep our appointment here. But you will realise 
that I can delay no longer.” 

Then one of the sportsmen, bolder than the rest, suggested ; 

“ But. . . since he is dead ... it seems to me . . . that he 
might very well wait one more day.” 

The two others hesitated no longer. 

“ You can’t deny that,” they said. 

Monsieur d’Arnelles seemed relieved of a great weight, but, 
sdll somewhat uneasy, he inquired : 

“ You . . . you honestly think . . 

As one man, the three others replied : 

“ Dash it all 1 dear boy, two days more or less won’t make 
any difference to him in his condition.” 

Thereupon, perfeedy at ease, the father-in-law turned round 
to the undertaker. 

“ Very well, my good man, let it be the day after to-morrow.” 
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The boui.evard, that river of life, swarmed with people 
in the golden dust of the setting sun. The whole sky was a 
blinding red ; and, behind the Madeleine, .ni immense bla/.ing 
cloud flung along the great avenue an oblique shower of fire, 
quivering like the vapour above a brazier. 

The gay, throbbing crowd went by under this flaming mist, 
and seemed transfigured. Faces were gilded, black hats and 
clothes took on purple gleams; the polish on their shoes 
darted flames across the asphalt pavement. 

In front of the cafils a throng of men were drinking gleaming, 
coloured beverages, which looked like precious stones melted 
into the crystal. 

In this crowd of people with their light or sombre clothes, 
sat two officers in full uniform, and the da/.zling brilliance of 
their gold lace made every eye glance at them. Tliey were 
talking gaily and aimlessly, in the midst of all this radiant, 
vibrant life, in the glowing splendour of the evening; and they 
were watching the throng, the sauntering men and the hurrying 
women who left behind them a divine and disquieting perfume. 

Suddenly an enormous negro, dressed in black, pot-bellied, 
bedizened with trinkets on his waistcoat of ticking, his face 
shining as though it had been polished with blacking, passed 
in front of them with an air of triumph. He laughed at the 
passers-by, he laughed at the newspaper-vendors, he laughed 
at the blazing sky, he laughed at the whole of Paris. He was 
so tall that his head overtopped all others; and, behind him, 
all the loungers turned round to stare at his back. 

But suddenly he caught sight of the officers, and, jostling 
through the crowd of drinkers, he rushed up to them. As 
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soon as he was in front of their table, he fixed his gleaming, 
delighted eyes upon them, and the comers of his mouth rose 
to his ears, disclosing his white teeth, bright as a crescent 
moon in a black sky. The two men, bewildered, stared at 
this ebony giant, unable to make head or tail of his 
memment. 

And he cried out, in a voice which drew a burst of laughter 
from every table : , 

” Mawnin’, Lieutenant.” 

One of the officers was a lieutenant-colonel, the other a 
colonel. The former said ; 

“ I don’t know you, sir. I am quite unable to imagine 
what you want of me.” 

The negro replied : 

“ Me like you much. Lieutenant V6di6, siege of Bdzi, we 
hunt much grapes.” 

The officer, quite at a loss, stared fixedly at the fellow, 
groping in the depths of his memory ; and exclaimed abruptly : 

“ Timbuctoo! " 

The negro, radiant, smacked his thigh, uttered a laugh of 
unbelievable violence, and roared : 

” Ya, yp, my Lieutenant, remember Timbuctoo, ya, 
mawnin’! ” 

The Major gave him his hand, laughing heartily himself. 
Then Timbuctoo became serious again. He took the officer’s 
hand and, so swiftly that the other could not prevent him, he 
kissed it, according to the custom of the negroes and the Arabs. 
The embarrassed officer said to him in a severe voice: 

“ Come, Timbuctoo, we are not in Africa. Sit down there 
and tell me how it is that I find you here.” 

Timbuctoo stretched his paunch, and, speaking so fast that 
he stammered, announced : 

“ Make much money, very much, big rest’rant, good eat, 
Prussians, me, steal much, very much. F’ench cooking, me get 
hund’ed ffiousand fanes. Hal Hal Ha! Hal” 
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And he writhed with laughter, bellowing with a gleam of 
mad merriment in his ejes. 

When the officer, who understood Ins strange language, had 
cpiestioned him for some dme, he said to him : 

“ Well, good-bye, Timbuctoo; see you again soon.” 

The negro promptly rose, shook, this time, tjic oinstrctchcd 
hand, and, still laughing, exclaimed : 

“ MaWnin’, mawnin’. Lieutenant! ” 

And he departed, so happy that he gesticulated as he n ilked, 
and the crowd took him for a lunatic. 

" WTto was that brute ? ” inquired the (ailoiicl. 

“A good lad and a good soldier,” icplied the M.iim. 
“I will'tell you what I know about him; it is tunny 
enough. 

“ You know that at the beginning of the w.ir of iX"o 1 was 
shut up in B^zi^res, the place the ncgio calls Be/,i. weu’ 
not besieged, but blockaded. The Prussian lines siinouiiili-1 
us on every side, out of range of cannon-slioi, and tmi Imng 
on us, but gradually starving us out. 

“ I was a lieutenant at the time. Our garrison was < ompfr ■(! 
of troops of every sort, the remnants ot decimaicfi nginienis, 
fugitives and marauders separated from then ainu corps. We 
even had eleven Turcos, who arrived one ivemm;, no oin' 
knows how or whence. They had turned up .11 the gales of 
the town, worn out, ragged, starving, and drunk. I he\ were 
entrusted to me. 

“I very soon realised that they detested every f<ini of 
discipline ; they were always getting out of the town, and were 
always drunk. I tried the police station, even a dose of prison ; 
nothing did any good. My men waiuld disappear for whole 
days, as though they had burrowed underground, .ind then 
would reappear so tipsy tliat they could not stand. I hey had 
no money. Where did they drink ! And how, and by what 
means ? 

“The problem began to fascinate me, especially as these 
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savages interested me, with their perpetual laugh and their 
natures of overgrown, naughty boys. 

“ I noticed at last that they obeyed blindly the biggest of the 
lot; the one you have just seen. He ruled them absolutely as 
he chose, and prepared their mysterious enterprises with the 
undisputed authority of an omnipotent chief. I made him 
come and see me, and questioned him. Our conversation 
lasted a good three hours, so much trouble did it take me to 
comprehend his surprising rigmarole. As for him, poor devil, 
he made the most extraordinary efforts to be understood, in¬ 
vented words, gestieulated, perspired with the effort, wiped his 
brow, panted, stopped, and abruptly began again when he 
fancied he had discovered a new means of explaining himself. 

“ Eventually I gathered that he was the son of a great chief, 
a sort of negro king in the neighbourhood of Timbuctoo. 
I asked him his name. He answered something like ' Chava- 
haribouhalikhranafotapolara.’ I thought it simpler to give him 
the name of his country: ‘ Timbuctoo.’ And a week later the 
entire garrison knew him by no other name. 

“ But ve were consumed by a frantic desire to know how this 
African ex-prince managed to get hold of drink. I discovered 
it in strange fashion. 

“ I was on the ramparts one morning, scanning the horizon, 
when I saw something moving in a vineyard. It was getting 
near the vintage season, and the grapes were ripe, but I never 
thought of that. I imagined that a spy was approaching the 
town, and I organised an entire expedition to seize the prowler. 
I took command myself, after getting permission from the 
General. 

“ I had sent out, through three different gates, three litde 
bands which were to meet near the suspected vineyard and 
surround it. In order to cut off the spy’s retreat, one of the 
detachments had to march for a good hour. A man who 
remained on the watch upon the walls indicated to me by 
signs that the fellow I had noticed had not left the field. We 
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went on our way in complete silence, crawling, almost lying 
flat in the ruts. At last we reached the appointed spot; 
swifdy I deployed my men, who dashed into die vineyard 
and found . . . Timbuctoo, going on all fours through the 
middle of vines, and eating the grapes, or rather lapping 
them up like a dog lapping soup, taking them straight olT 
the plants in large mouthfuls, teaiing down the bunches with 
his teeth. 

“ I tried to make him stand up; it was not to be dreamed 
of, and I realised then why he was crawling dms on his hands 
and knees. Set on his legs, he tottered for a few seconds, 
threw out his arms, and fell flat on his nose. I have never 
seen a man so drunk as he was. 

“ He was carried home on two vine-poles. He never stopped 
laughing all the way back, and waved his arms and legs. 

“ That was the whole mystery. My rascals drank from 
the grape itself. TTten, when they were so tight that they could 
not move, they went to sleep where they were. 

As for Timbuctoo, his love of the vines passed all belief 
and measure. He lived among them Itke the thiuslus, which, 
by the way, he hated with the hatred of a jealous tival. He 
repeated constantly: 

“ * Th’ushes eat all the g’apes, d’unkards I ’ 

“ One evening 1 was sent for. Something was seen 
approaching us across the plain. I had not brought my 
spyglass, and could make out very little. It was like a great 
serpent uncoiling, a convoy, I don’t know what. 

“ I sent some men forward to meet this strange caravan, 
which soon made its triumphal entry. Timbuctoo and nine 
of his comrades were carrying, upon a kind of altar made of 
rustic chairs, eight severed heads, bleeding and grimacing. 
The tenth Tuico was leading a horse, to whose uil a second 
was attached, and six more ammals followed, secured in the 
same fashion. 
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“ Tliis is what I learned. Setting off to the vineyards, my 
Africans had suddenly noticed a Prussian detachment drawing 
near to a village. Instead of fleeing, they hid; then, when 
the officers had dismounted in front of an inn, in search of 
refreshments, the gallant eleven charged, put to flight tlie 
Uhlans, who thought they were seriously attacked, and killed 
the two sentries, in addition to the Colonel and the five officers 
with him. 

“ That day I embraced Timbuctoo. But I noticed that he 
found difficulty in walking. I thought he was wounded ; he 
burst out laughing, and told me: 

“ ‘ Me, p’oyisions for count’y.’ 

“ For Timbuctoo had no idea of going to war for glory; 
he did it for profit. Everything he found, everything which 
appeared to him to have any value, everything, especially, 
which sparkled, he thrust into his pocket. And what a pocket! 
It was a gulf which began at his hip and ended at his ankle. 
He had picked up a piece of army slang, and called it liis ‘ deep,’ 
and deep it was, in very truth 1 

“ He had consequendy stripped off the gilt from the Prussian 
uniforms, the brass from their helmets, die buttons, etc., and 
thrown the whole collecrion into his ‘ deep,’ wltich was full to 
overflowing. 

“ Every day he cast into it every shining object which caught 
his eye, pieces of tin or silver coins ; the outline of his figure 
became remarkably quaint. 

" He was determined to carry it all back to the land of 
ostriches, whose brother this king’s son seemed to be in his 
devouring passion for acquiring glittering arucles. If he had 
not had his ‘ deep,’ what would he have done Doubtless he 
would have swallowed them. 

“ Every morning his pocket was empty. He must have 
had a central dump where his riches were heaped together. 
But where was it } I was never able to find out. 

“ The General, informed of Timbuctoo’s great feat, ordered 
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the bodies which had been left m the neighbouring village 10 
be buried at once, so that it might not be discovered that they 
had been decapitated. The Prussians returned there die next 
day. The mayor and seven prominent residents were shot on 
the spot by way of reprisals, for having given away die presence 
of the Germans. 

“ Winter had come. We were worn out and desperate. 
We fought now every day. The famished men could no 
longer march. Only the eight Turcos (three had been killed) 
remained fat and glossy, vigorous and always ready for a fight. 
Timbuctoo was positively growing fatter. One day he said 
to me: 

“ ‘ You, much hung’y, me good meat.’ 

“And, as a matter of fact, he did bring me an excellent 
steak. But of what ? We had no more cows, sheep, goats, 
donkeys, or pigs. It was impossible to get horseflesh. 1 
thought of all this after I had eaten the meat. It was then dial 
a horrible thought came to me. These negroes had been 
bom very near die district where men are eaten! And 
every day so many soldiers were slain in the town. 
I (juesdoned Timbuctoo. He refused to answer. 1 did 
not insist, but from that dme onward 1 refused his 
presents. 

“ He adored me. One night we were caught in a snowstorm 
out at the advanced pickets. We were sitting on die ground. 
I cast looks of pity on the poor negrcxis sluvering under the 
white, frozen dust. As I was very cold myself, I began to 
cough. I instantly felt something fall on me, like a large, 
warm covering. It was Timbuctoo’s coat which he was 
throwing over my shoulders. 

“ I rose and, giving him back his garment, said ; 

“ ‘ Keep that, my lad ; you need it more than I do.’ 

“ ‘ No,’ he replied, ‘ for you, Lieutenant; me not need, me 
warm, warm.” 
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“ And he looked at me with entreaty in his eyes. 

“ ‘ Come now, obey me,’ I went on. ‘ Keep your coat; 
I wish you to.’ 

“ Thereupon the negro rose, drew his sabre, which he knew 
how to make as sharp as a scythe, and holding in his other 
hand the wide cloak which I would not take, declared : 

“ ‘ If you not keep coat, me cut; nobody have coat.’ 

“ He would have done it. I gave in. 

“ Eight days later we had capitulated. Some of us had 
been able to escape. The rest were about to march out of 
the town and surrender to the victors. 

“ I directed my steps towards the Place d’Armes, where we 
were to muster, when I stopped, bewildered with amazement, 
in front of a gigantic negro dad in white duck, and wearing a 
straw hat. It was Timbuctoo. He looked radiant, and was 
walking to and fro with his hands in his pockets, in front of a 
small shop in whose window were displayed two plates and 
two glasses. 

“ ‘ What are you doing ? ’ I said to him. 

“ ‘ Me not gone,’ he replied. ‘ Me good cook, me 
make eat Colonel, Alge’ia; me eat P’ussians, steal much, 
much.’ 

" There were ten degrees of frost. I shivered at sight of 
this duck-clad negro. Then he took my arm and made me 
go inside. I noticed an enormous sign, which he was going 
to hang up at his door as soon as we were gone, for he had some 
traces of shame. 

“ And I read, traced by the hand of some accomplice, the 
following announcement: 

M. Timbuctoo’s Military Kitchkn 
Latk Cook to H.M. the Emperor 
Parisian Artist-Moderate Prices 
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“ In spite of the despair gnawing at my heart, 1 could not 
help laughing, and I left my negro to his new profession. 

“ Was it not better tlian having him taken prisoner ^ 

“ You have just seen that the rascal has succeeded. 

“To-day Bfeieres belongs to'Germany. The Restaurant 
Tirabuctoo is die beginning of our revenge.” 
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A GALE WAS BLOWING OUT OF DOORS ; THE AUTUMN WIND 
moaned and careered round die house, one of those winds 
which kill die last leaves and carry them off into the clouds. 

The shooting-party were finishing their dinner, sdll in their 
boots, flushed, animated, and inflamed. They were Normans, 
of a class between the nobles and the yeomen, half countty- 
squires, half peasants, rich and strong, capable of breaking the 
horns of die bulls when they catch hold of them at fairs. 

All day long they had been shooting over the land of Maitre 
Blondel, the mayor of Eparville, and were now at their meal 
round the large table, in the sort of half farmhouse, half country- 
seat owned by their host. 

They spoke as ordinary men shout, laughed like wild beasts 
roaring, and drank like cisterns, their legs outstretched, their 
elbows on the table-cloth, their eyes shining beneath the flame 
of the lamps, warmed by a huge fire which cast blood-coloured 
gleams over the ceiling; they were talking of shooting and 
of dogs. But they had reached the period when other ideas 
come into the heads of half-drunk men, and all eyes were 
turned on a sturdy, plump-cheeked girl who was carrying the 
great dishes of-food in her red hands. 

Suddenly a hefty fellow, named S^jour, who, after studying 
for the Church, had become a veterinary surgeon, and looked 
after all the animals in die locality, exclaimed : 

“ By Gad, Blondel, there’s no flies on that filly you’ve got 
tliere 1 ” 

There was a resounding laugh. Then an old nobleman, 
Monsieur de Vemetot, who had lost caste through taking to 
drink, lifted up his voice: 
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“ Once upon a time I had a funny affair with a girl like that. 
I really must tell you the tale. Whenever I tlnnk of it, u 
reminds me of Mirza, the bitch I sold to die Comte d’Haus- 
sonnel: she returned every day as soon as she was unchained, 
she found it so hard to leave me. In the end I grew angry, 
and asked the Comte to keep her chained up. Well, do you 
know what the poor beast did ? She died of gnef. 

“ But, to return to my maid, heie’s the story. 

“ I was twenty-five at die tune, and was living a bachelor 
life on my Villebon estate. When a man’s young, you know, 
and has money, and bores himself to tears every evening after 
dinner, he keeps his eyes open on every side. 

“ I soon discovered a young thing in service with D^boultot 
of Canville. You knew D^boultot, Blondcl, didn't you f 
In short, die hussy took my fancy to such an extent that one 
day I went off to see her master, and suggested a bn of business 
to him. He was to let me have his servant, and I was to sell 
him my black mare, Cocote, which he’d been warning for close 
on two years. He gave me his hand, with a ‘ Put at there. 
Monsieur de Vametot.’ The bargain w'as struck, the little girl 
came to my house, and I myself took my mare to Canville and 
let her go for three hundred crowns. 

At first everything went swimmingly. No one suspected 
anything; the only thing was that Rose loved me a little too 
much for my liking. She wasn’t of the common stock, I tell 
you. There was no ordinary blood in her veins; it must 
have come from some other girl who went wrong with her 
master. 

“ In short, she adored me. It was all coaxing and billing 
and cooing, and calling me pet names as if I were her little dog; 
so many pretty loving ways that 1 began to think rather 
seriously. 

“ I said to myself: ‘ This mustn’t go on, or I’ll let myself 
be caught.’ But I’m not easily caught. I’m not. I’m not the 
son of fellow to be wheedled with a couple of kisses. In 
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fact, my eyes were very much open, when she told me that she 
was in the family way. 

“ Crash I Bang 1 It was as though someone had fired a 
couple of shots into my chest. And she kissed me, kissed me 
and laughed and danced, fairly off her head with delight! I 
said nothing the first day, but I reasoned it out at night. ‘ Well, 
that’s diat,’ I thought, ‘ but I must avoid the worst and cut 
her adrift; it’s high time.’ You see, my father and mother 
were at Barneville, and my sister, who was the wife of the 
Marquis d’Yspare, at Rollebec, two leagues from Villebon. 
I couldn’t take any chances. 

“ But how was I to extricate myself.^ If she left the house, 
suspicions would be aroused, and people would talk. If I 
kept her, the cat would soon be out of the bag ; and besides, I 
could not let her go like that. 

“ I spoke about it to my uncle, the Baron de Cr^teuil, an 
old buck who had had more than one such experience, and 
asked him for a word of advice. He replied calmly : 

You must get her married, my boy.’ 

“ I jumped. 

“ ' Get her married, Uncle 1 But to whom ? ’ 

“ He quietly shrugged his shoulders: 

Anyone you like; that’s your business, and not mine. 
If you’re not a fool, you can always find someone.’ 

“ I thought over this advice for a good week, and ended 
by saying to myself: ‘ My uncle’s quite right.’ 

“ So 1 began to rack my brains and search for a man ; when 
one evening the justice of the peace, with whom I h^ been 
dining, told me; 

“ ‘ Old Mother Pauraelle’s son has just been up to his larks 
again ; he’ll come to a bad end, will that boy. It’s true enough 
that like father like son.’ 

“ This Mother Paumelle was a sly old thing whose own 
youth had left something to be desired. For a crown she would 
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assuredly have sold her soul, and her lout of a son into the 
bargain. 

" I went to find her, and, very carefully, 1 made her under¬ 
stand the situation. 

“ As I was becoming embarrassed in my explanations, she 
suddenly asked me: 

“ ‘ And what are you going to give the girl } ’ 

“ She was a cunning old thing, but I was no fool, and had 
made all fiiy preparations. 

“ I had just three little bits of land away out near Sasscville, 
which were let out from my three Villebon farms. ITie 
farmers were always complaining that they were a long way 
off; to make a long story short, 1 liad taken back these three 
fields, six acres in all, and, as my peasants were making an 
outcry about it, 1 let them all off their dues in poultry unul the 
end of each lease. By this means I put the business through all 
right. Then I bought a strip from my neighbour. Monsieur 
d’Aumont6, and had a cottage built on it, all for fifteen hundred 
francs. In this way I made a little bit of property which did 
not cost me much, and I gave it to the girl as a dowry. 

“ The old woman protested : this was not enough; but I 
held to it, and we parted without settling anything. 

“ Early next morning the lad came to see me. I had almost 
forgotten what he looked like. Vfhen I saw him, 1 was 
reassured; he wasn’t so bad for a peasant; but he looked a 
pretty dirty scoundrel. 

“ He took a detached view of the affair, as though he had 
come to buy a cow. When we had come to terms, he wanted 
to see the property, and off we went across the fields. The 
rascal kept me out there a good three hours ; he surveyed the 
land, measured it, and took up sods and crushed them m his 
hands, as though he were afraid of being cheated over the good^ 
The cottage was not yet roofed; and he insisted on slate instead 
of thatch, because it required less upkeep I 

“ Then he said to me: 
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■' * But what about the furniture ? You’re giving that 1 ’ 

“ ‘ Certainly not,’ I protested; ‘ it’s very good of me to 
give you the farm.’ 

" ‘ Not half,’ he sniggered ; ' a farm and a baby.’ 

" I blushed in spite of myself. 

“ ‘ Come,’ he continued, ‘ you’ll give the bed, a table, the 
dresser, three chairs, and the crockery, or there’s nothing 
doing.’ 

“ I consented. 

" And back we went. He had not yet said a word about 
the girl. But suddenly he asked, with a cunning, worried air: 

“ ‘ But if she died, who would the stuff go to ^ ’ 

“ ‘ Why, to you, of course,’ I replied. 

“ That was all he had wanted to find out that morning. 
He promptly offered me his hand with a gesture of satisfaction. 
We were agreed. 

“ But, oh ! I had some trouble to convince Rose, I can tell 
you. She grovelled at my feet, sobbed and repeated : ‘ You 
suggest this, you I you 1 ’ She held out for more than a 
week, in spite of my reasoning and my entreaties. Women 
are silly things; once love gets into their heads, tliey can’t 
understand anything. Common sense means nothing to them : 
love before all, all for love ! 

“ At last I grew angry and threatened to turn her out. At 
tliat she gradually yielded, on condition that I allowed her to 
come and sec me frotfi time to time. 

“ I myself led her to the altar, paid for the ceremony, and 
gave the wedding breakfast. I did die thing in style. Then 
it was : ‘ Good night, children 1 ’ I went and spent six months 
with my brother in Touraine. 

" WTien I returned, I learnt that she had come to the house 
every week and asked for me. I hadn’t been back an hour 
when I saw her coming with a brat in her arms. Believe me or 
not, as you like, but it meant something to me to see that little 
mite. I believe 1 even kissed it. 
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“ As for the mother, she was a rum, a skclcion, a sliadow. 
Thin, and grown old. By God, marriage didn’t suit her! 

“ ‘ Are you happy ^ ’ I inquired mechanically. 

“ At tliat she began to cry like a fountain, liiccupmg and 
sobbing, and exclaimed: 

“ ‘ I can’t, I can’t live without you, now 1 I’d rather die ! 
I can’t I' ’ 

“ She made the devil of a noise. I consoled her as best 1 
could, and led her back to die gate. 

“ I found out diat her husband beat her, and that the old 
harpy of a mother-in-law made life hard for her. 

“ Two days later she came back again ; she took me m her 
arms and grovelled on the ground. 

“ ‘ Kill me, but I won’t go back there any more,’ she implored. 
Exactly what Mirza would have said if she had spoken ! 

“ All this fuss was beginning to get on my nerves, and I 
cleared out for anoihci six months. When 1 returned . . . 
when 1 returned, 1 learnt that she h:id died three weeks before, 
after having come back to the house every Sunday . . . sttll just 
like Mirza. The child too had died eight days later. 

“ As for the husband, die cunning rascal, he came into the 
inheritance. He’s done well for himself since, so it seems; 
he’s a town councillor now.” 

Then Monsieur de Varnetot added wiih a laugh: 

” Anyhow, I made his fortune for him.” 

And Monsieur Sijour, the veterinary surgeon, raising a glass 
of brandy to his lips, gravely concluded the story with : 

“ Say what you like, but theie’s no place in this world for 
that sort of woman 1 ” 



FAREWELL 


The two friends were finishing dinner. From the caf6 
window they saw ihc boulevard, covered with people. They 
felt the caress of the warm airs that drift through Paris on calm 
summer nights, making a man raise his eyes towards the 
passers-by, rousing in him a desire to get away, far away to some 
distant place, no one knows where, under green leaves; making 
him dream of moonlit rivers and glow-worms and nightingales. 

One of ihe two, Henri Simon, sighing deeply, said : 

“ Ah 1 I’m getting old. It’s sad. Once, on nights like 
this, I felt the devil in my bones. To-day I feel nothing but 
regrets. Life goes so fast 1 ” 

He was already somewhat fat, aged perhaps forty-five, and 
very bald. 

The other, Pierre Gamier, a shade older, but slimmer and 
more lively, replied : 

" As for me, ray dear chap, I’ve grown old without noticing 
it in the least. I was always a gay dog, a jolly fellow, vigorous 
and all that. But when a man looks in his mirror every day, 
he does not see old age doing its work, for it is slow and regular, 
and changes the face so gradually that the transitions are im¬ 
perceptible. That is the only reason why we do not die of 
grief after only two or three years of its ravages. For we cannot 
appreciate them. In order to realise them, we should have to 
go without looking at our faces for six months on end—t'len 
what a blow it would be 1 

" And women, my dear chap, how sorry I am for the poor 
things 1 The whole of their happiness, the whole of their 
power, the whole of tlieir lives, lies in their beauty, which 
lasts ten years 
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“ Wei], I have grown old without suspecting it, and thought 
myself almost an adolescent when 1 was nearly fifty. Not 
feeling within myself any infirmity of any sort, I went on my 
way, happy and care-free. 

“ The revelation of decay came to me in a simple but terrible 
manner, and prostrated me for nearly six months . . . then 1 
resigned myself to my lot. 

“ I have often been in love, like all men, but once more 
than usual. 

“ I met her at the seaside, at Etretat, about twelve years ago 
now, shortly after the war. There is nothing so cli.irming as 
the beach there, in the morning, at the bathing-hour. It is 
small, curved like a horseshoe, framed in the high white cliffs 
pierced with those curious holes known as the Gates, one very 
large, stretching its gigantic limb into the sea, the other opposite 
it, low and round ; the crowd of women gathers together 
within the frame of high roclts, thronging the narrow tongue 
of shingle, covering it with a brilliant garden of bright frocks. 
The sun falls full upon the slopes, on sunshades of every hue, 
on the greenish-blue sea; everything is gay and charming, a 
smiling scene. You go and sit right at the edge of the water, 
and watch the ladies bathing. They come down the beach 
draped in a flannel wrap which they cast off with a pretty 
gesture as they reach the foamy fringe of the small waves; 
and go into the sea with swift little steps, sometimes interrupted 
by a shiver of delicious cold, a brief catching of the 
breath. 

“ Very few stand this bathing-test. There they can be 
judged, from the calf to die throat. Above all, when they 
leave the water, their weaknesses arc plain to see; although the 
sea-water is a powerful stimulant to flabby bodies. 

“ The first time that I saw this young woman under these 
conditions, I was ravished and seduced. She stood the test 
triurophandy. There are faces, too, whose charm comes home 
to us instantaneously, conquers us at sight. We think we have 
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found the woman we were born to love. I suffered that sensa¬ 
tion, that shock of emotion. 

“ I got an introduction to her, and was soon caught as I had 
never been. She played havoc with my heart. It is a dread¬ 
ful and glorious experience thus to submit oneself to a woman’s 
power. It is almost a torture, and, at the same dme, an in¬ 
credible happiness. Her look, her smile, die li.iir on the nape 
of her neck lifted by the breeze, all the imiesi lines of her face, 
the faintest movements of her features, ravished me, over¬ 
whelmed me, and maddened me. She possessed me with the 
whole of herself, her gestures, her aliiiiides, even the clothes 
she wore, which acquired magical powers, 1 thrilled at tlie 
sight of her veil on a piece of furmlure, or her glove thrown 
down on an arm-chair. Her dresses seemed to me inimitable. 
No woman’s hats were as delightful as hers. 

“ She was married, but the husband came down every 
Saturday and went away again on the Monday. In other 
respects he left me quite indifTereiit. I was not in the least 
jealous, 1 do not know why; never has any human being 
seemed to me of less importance in life, or occupied less of 
my attention, than that man. 

“ How I loved her 1 And how beautiful she was, how 
graceful and young! She was youth, elegance, and freshness 
personified. I had never re.illy felt what a pretty creature a 
woman is, how fine, distinguished, and delicate, fashioned of 
charm and grace. I had never realised the seductive beauty 
that lies in the curve of a cheek, in the quiver of a lip, in the 
round folds of a little ear, in the shape of the absurd organ we 
call a nose. 

" It lasted three months, and then I went off to America, 
my heart crushed with despair. But the thought of her 
dwelt with me, presistent, triumphant. She possessed me 
from the distance as she had possessed me close at hand. 
Years passed. I never forgot her. Tlie charming image of 
her remained before my eyes and in my heart. And my affec- 
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don for her remained faithful, a calm affection now, a feeling 
like the loved remembrance of all that was most beautiful and 
seductive in ray experience of life. 

“ Twelve years are so little in the life of a man 1 He never 
feels them pass 1 They go by one after the other, gently and 
swiftly, slow and hurried, each so long, and yet so soon 
finished ! And they add up together so promptly, leave so 
little trace behind them, fade so utterly that when he turns to 
look at the time that has run by he sees nothing, and cannot 
understand how it has come about that he is old. 

“ It really seemed to me as though a mere few months 
separated me from that charming season on the beach at 
fitretat. 

“ Last spring I went to dine with some friends of mine at 
Maisons-Lafiitte. 

“ Just as the train was starting, a stout lady got into my 
compartment, escorted by four little girls. I scarcely troubled 
to glance at this mother-hen with her brood, very wide 
and very round, her full-moon face framed in a ribbon¬ 
decked hat. 

“ She breathed hard, out of breath after walking fast. The 
children began to chatter. I opened my paper and began to 
read. 

“ We had just gone through Asni^res when my neighbour 
suddenly said to me : 

“ ‘ Excuse me, Monsieur, but are you not Monsieur Gamier f ’ 

“ ‘ Yes, Madame.’ 

“ Then she began to laugh, with the happy laughter of a 
contented woman, yet with a touch of sadness in it. 

“ ‘ You do not recognise me ? ’ 

“I hesitated. I certainly thought I had seen that face 
somewhere ; but where ? When ? 

Yes . . . and no . . .’ I replied. ‘ I certainly know you, 
but I can’t think of your name.’ 

“ She blushed slightly, and said : 
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" ‘ Madame Julie Leftvre.’ 

“ I had never had such a shock. In a single instant I felt 
as tnough all were over with me 1 I felt that a veil had been 
tom from before my eyes, and that I was on the point of 
making frightful and heart-rending discoveries. 

“ This was she 1 This fat, ordinary woman, she ? And 
she had hatched out these four daughters since I had last seen 
her. The little creatures caused me more astonishment than 
their mother herself. They had cf)me from her body; they 
were already big; they had taken their place in life. While 
she no longer counted, she, that marvel of fascinating exquisite 
grace. I had seen her only yesterday, it seemed, and now had 
found her thus ! Was it possible ? Violent grief oppressed 
my heart, and a protest, too, against Nature herself, an 
unreasoning exasperation at this brutal, infamous work of 
destruction. 

“ I looked at her in awe. Then I took her hand, and tears 
came into my eyes. I wept for her youth, I wept for her 
death. For 1 did not know this fat woman. 

“ She, also affected, faltered ; 

“ ‘ I am greatly changed, am I not ? But dme goes by, 
doesn’t it ? You see, I have become a mother, just a mothw, 
a good mother. Farewell to the rest, it is all over. Oh ! I 
thought you would not recognise me if we ever met. And 
you have changed too; it took me some time to be sure that I 
was not making a mistake. You’ve gone quite white. Think 
of it; it is twelve years ago! Twelve years I My eldest girl 
is ten already.’ 

“ I looked at the child. And I found in her something of 
her mother’s old charm, but as yet a sense of immaturity, of 
something early and unformed. And life seemed to me swift 
as a passing train. 

“ We arrived at Maisons-Laffitte. I kissed my old friend’s 
hand. I had found nothing to say to her but the most appalling 
commonplaces. I was too overcome to speak. 
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" That evening, when all alone in my house, I looked for a 
long time into tlie mirror, a long, long time, and I cjidcd by 
recalling myself as 1 had been, by seeing again, in my mind’s 
eye, my brown moustache and my black hair, and the youthful 
outlines of my face. Now I was old. Farewell." 
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How MANY MEMORIES OF MY YOUTH CAME TO ME UNDER THE 

gentle caress of the earliest summer sun 1 It is an age wherein 
all is good, glad, charming, and intoxicating. How exquisite 
are the memories of lost springs 1 

Do you recall, my old friends, my brothers, tliose years of 
gladness in which life was but triumph and laugliter ? Do you 
recall the days when we roamed disreputably about Paris, our 
radiant poverty, our walks in the woods newly clad in green, 
our revels under the open sky outside the taverns on tlie banks 
of tile Seine, and our love adventures, so commonplace and 
so delicious ? 

I should like to relate one of those adventures. It dates 
from twelve years ago, and already feels so old, so old, that it 
seems now at the other end of my life, before the turning, the 
ugly turning whence suddenly I saw the end of the journey. 

I was twenty-five in those days. I had just come to Paris; 

I worked in a government office, and Sundays seemed to me 
extraordinary festivals, full of exuberant happiness, although 
nothing remarkable ever happened on them. 

Every day b Sunday now. But I regret the times when 
I had only one a week. How good it was 1 I had six francs 
to spend 1 

I awoke early, that particular morning, with that feeling 
of freedom well known to clerks, the feeling of deliverance, 
rest, tranquillity, and independence. 

I open^ my window. The weather was glorious. The 
clear blue sky was spread above the dty, full of sunshine and 
swallows. 

I dressed very quickly and went out, eager to spend the- 
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day in the woods, to breathe the odour of the leaves; for I 
come off country stock, and spent my childhood on the grass 
and under the trees. 

Paris was waking joyfully, in the warmth and the light. 
The fronts of the houses shone, the concierges’ canaries sang 
furiously in their cages, and gaiety ran down the street, lighting 
up faces and stirring laughter everywhere, as though a mysterious 
happiness filled all animate and inanimate life in that radiant 
dawn. 

I reached the Seine, to catch the Swallow, which was to take 
me to Saint-Cloud. 

How I loved waiting for the boat upon the landing-stage I 
I felt as though I were off to the end of the world, to new and 
wonderful countries. I watched the boat come into sight, 
away in the distance under the arch of the second bridge, very 
small, with its plume of smoke, then larger, larger, always 
growing; and to my mind it took on the airs and graces of a 
liner. 

It came alongside the stage, and I embarked. 

A crowd of people in their Sunday clothes were already on 
board, with gay dresses, brilliantly coloured ribbons, and fat 
scarlet faces. I placed myself right in the bows, and stood 
there watching quays, trees, houses, and bridges go by. And 
suddenly I saw the great viaduct of Point-du-Jour barring the 
stream. It was the end of Paris, the beginning of the country, 
and at once beyond the double line of arches the Seine widened 
out, as though space and liberty had been granted to it, becoming 
suddenly the lovely peaceful river that flows on across the 
plains, at the foot of the wooded hills, through the meadows, 
and along the edge of the forest. 

After passing between two islands, the Swallow followed 
the curve of a slope whose green expanse was covered with 
white houses. A voice announced : ” Bas-Meudon ” ; then, 
farther on ; “ Sirvres,” and, still farther on : “ Saint-Cloud.” 

I disembarked. And I hurried through the little town 
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along the road to the woods. I had brought a map of the 
surroundings of Paris, lest I lost myself on tlie paths which 
run in every direction across the woods where the people of 
Paris go for their expeditions. 

As soon as I was in the shade, I studied my route, which 
seemed perfectly simple. I was to turn to die right, then to 
the left, then to the left again, and I should arrive at Versailles 
by nightfall, for dinner. 

And I began to walk slowly, beneath the fresh leaves, drink¬ 
ing in the fragrant air, perfumed with the odour of buds and 
sap. I walked with short steps, unmindful of the stacks of 
old paper, of the office, of my chief and my colleagues, and of 
files, and dreaming of the happy adventures that must assuredly 
be waiting for me in the stretches of that veiled, unknown 
future. I was filled with a thousand memories of childhood 
awakened in me by the scents of the country, and I went on, 
sunk in the fragrant, living, throbbing loveliness of the woods, 
warmed by the powerful June sun. 

Sometimes I sat down by a bank and looked at the little 
flowers of every kind, whose names I had long known. I 
knew them all again, just as though they were the very ones I 
had once seen in my own country. They were yellow, red, 
and violet, delicate and dainty, lifted on high stalks or huddled 
close to the earth. Insects of every colour and shape, short 
and squat or long and thin, extraordinary in their construction, 
frightful microscopic monsters, peacefully mounted the blades 
of grass, which bent under their weight. 

Then I slept for some hours in a ditch, and went on again, 
rested and strengthened by my sleep. 

In front of me opened a delightful alley, whose rather sparse 
leafage allowed drops of sunlight to shower everywhere-upon 
the soil, and gleamed on the white daisies. It ran on endle^y, 
calm and empty. A soh'tary great hornet buzzed down it, 
pausing at times to sip a flower that stooped beneath it, and 
flying off i^in almost at once to come to rest again a little 
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fartlier on. Its tat body looked like brown velvet striped with 
yellow, borne on wings that were transparent and inordinately 
small. 

Suddenly I saw at the end of the path two people, a man 
and a woman, coming towards me. Annoyed at being dis¬ 
turbed in my quiet walk, I was on the point of plunging into 
the undergrowth when I fancied I heard them calling to me. 
The woman was actually waving her sun.sliade, and the man, 
in his sliirt-sleeves, his frock-coat over one arm, was raising 
the other as a signal of distress. 

I went towards them. They were walking hurriedly, 
both very red, she with little rapid steps, he with long strides. 
U1 humour and weariness were visible on their faces. 

The woman asked me at once : 

" Monsieur, can you tell me where we are ? My idiotic 
husband has lost us, after saying that he knew this district 
perfectly.” 

“ Madame,” I replied confidently, “ you are going towards 
Saint-Qoud, and Versailles is behind you.” 

“ What! ” she continued, glancing with angry pity towards 
her husband. “ Versailles is behind us ? But tliat is precisely 
where we mean to have dinner ! ” 

" So do I, Madame; I am going there.” 

“ Oh dear, oh dear, oh dear 1 ” she repeated, in the tone 
of overwhelming contempt with which women express their 
exasperation. 

She was quite young, pretty, and dark, with a shadow of a 
moustache on her lip. 

As for the man, he was perspiring and mopping his brow. 
Without doubt they were Parisian shopkeepers. The man 
looked overcome, tired out and miserable. 

“ But, my dear girl,” he murmured, “ it was you. . . .” 

She did not permit him to finish the sentence. 

“ It was II... Ah I it is I now. Was it I who wanted 
to go ofiF without inquiries, declaring that I could always find 
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my way ? Was it I who wanted to turn to the right at the top 
of the hill, declaring that I remembered the way ? Was it I 
who undertook to look after Cachou. . . 

She had not finished speaking when her husband, as though 
he had suddenly gone out of his mind, uttered a piercing cry, 
a long, wild cry, which cannot be written in any language, 
but which was something like teeeteeet. 

The young woman seemed neither surprised nor excited, 
and continued: 

“ No, upon my word, some people are too silly, always 
pretending to know everything. Was it I who took the 
Dieppe train last year instead of the Havre train ? Tell me, 
was it I ? Was it I who betted that Monsieur Letoumier lived 
in the Rue des Martyrs ? . . . Was it I who wouldn’t believe 
that Celeste was a thief 

And she continued furiously, with amazing rapidity of 
speech, piling up the most heterogeneous, unexpected, and 
grievous charges, furnished by all the intimate situations in 
their existence together, blaming her husband for all his 
actions, ideas, manners, experiments, and efforts, his whole 
life, in fact, from their wedding day up to the present moment. 

He tried to stop her, to calm her, and faltered : 

“ But, my dear girl . . . it’s no use ... in fiont of the 
gentleman . . . we’re making an exhibition of ourselves. It is 
of no interest to the gentleman.” 

And he turned his melancholy eyes upon the thickets, as 
though eager to explore their peaceful and mysterious depths, 
to rush into them, escape and hide from every eye. From 
time to time he again uttered his cry, a prolonged, very shrill 
tttetetti. I imagined this habit was a nervous disorder. 

The young woman abruptly turned to me and, changing 
her tone with remarkable rapidity, remarked: 

“ If Monsieur will be good enough to permit us, we will 
go with him, in order not to lose ourselves again and risk 
having to sleep in the wood.” 
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I bowed ; she took my arm and began to talk of a thousand 
things, of herself, her life, her family, and her business. They 
kept a glove-shop in the Rue Saint-Lazare. 

Her husband walked beside her, continually throwing wild 
glances into the thick of the trees, and every now and then 
shoudng teeetetet. 

At last I asked him : 

“ Why do you shout like that ? ” 

“ It’s my poor dog that I’ve lost,” he replied with an air of 
consternation and despair. 

“ What ? You have lost your dog ? ” 

” Yes. He was barely a year old. He had never gone out 
of the shop. I wanted to take him for a walk in the woods. 
He had never seen grass or leaves before, and it pretty well 
sent him off his head. He began to run about, barking, and 
has disappeared in the forest. 1 should also tell you that he 
was very frightened of the railway ; it may have made him 
lose his senses. I have called and called in vain ; he has not 
come back. He will die of hunger in there.” 

Without turning towards her husband, the woman 
remarked: 

“ If you bad kept him on the lead, it wouldn’t have happened. 
People as silly as you have no business to have dogs.” 

“ But, ray dear girl, it was you. . . .” 

She stopped short; and looking into his eyes as though she 
were going to tear them out, she began once more her innumer¬ 
able reproaches. 

Night was filing. The veil of mist which covers the 
country-side at twilight was slowly unfolding; romance hovered 
around, bom of the strange, delightful coolness that fills the 
woods at the approach of night. 

Suddenly the young man stopped, and, feeling about himself 
frantically, exclaimed : 

“ Oh I I believe I have. . . 

“ Well, what ? ” she asked, looking at him. 
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“ I did not realise that 1 was carrying my frock-coat on my 
arm.” 

“Well?” 

“ I have lost my letter-case ... my money is in it.” 

She quivered with rage and choked with indignation. 

“ That is the last straw. How idiotic you are, how perfectly 
idiotic 1 How can 1 have married such a fool ? Well, go and 
look for it, and take care that you find it I will go on to 
Versailles with this gentleman. I don’t want to spend the 
night in the woods.” 

“ Yes, dear,” he replied meekly ; “ where shall I find you ? ” 

A restaurant had been recommended to me. I told him 
of it 

The husband turned back and, bending down towards the 
ground, scanning it with anxious eyes, he walked away, con¬ 
tinually shouting tttttutt. 

It was a long time before he disappeared; the shades of 
evening, thicker now, obscured him at the far end of the path. 
Soon the outline of his body was seen no more, but for a long 
time we heard his melancholy teetttut, tttetuet, becoming 
shriller as the night grew darker. 

As for me, I walked on with lively, happy steps through the 
sweetness of the twilight, with the unknown woman leaning 
on my arm. 

I racked my brain in vain for compliments. I remained 
silent, excited and enraptured. 

But suddenly a high road cut across our pth. I saw' that 
on the right, in a valley, there was quite a town. 

What was this place ? 

A mah was passing; I questioned him. 

“ Bougival,” he replied. 

I was thunderstruck. 

“ Bougival I Are you sure ? ” 

" Damn it all, I live there! ” 

The little woman laughed uproariously. 
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I suggested taking a cab to Versailles. 

" Certainly not I" she replied. " This is too funny, and 
I’m so hungry. I’m not a bit anxious; my husband will 
always find his way all right. It’s a pleasure for me to be 
relieved of him for a few hours.” 

We accordingly entered a restaurant by the waterside, and 
I was bold enou^ to engage a private room. 

She got thoroughly ripsy, I can assure you; sang, drank 
champagne, and did all sorts of crazy things . . . even the 
craziest of ail. 

That was my first adultery 1 
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Makguehite de Th6reu.es was dying. Although she 
was only fifty-six, she looked at least seventy-five. She was 
gasping, paler than her sheets, shaken with frightful shudders, 
her face distorted, her eyes haggard, as though they saw some 
frightful thing. 

Her elder sister, Suzanne, who was six years older than she, 
was sobbing on her knees at the bedside. A little table had 
been drawn up to the dying woman’s couch, and on the table¬ 
cloth stood two lighted candles, for they were waiting for the 
priest, who was to administer the extreme unction and the last 
sacrament. 

The apartment wore the sinister aspect of all chambers of 
death, their air of despairing farewell. Medicine bottles stood 
on the tables, cloths lay about in comers, kicked or swept out 
of the way. The disordered chairs themselves looked fright¬ 
ened, as though they had run in every direction. For Death, 
the victor, was there, hidden, waiting. 

The story of the two sisters was very touching. It had 
been told far and wide, and had filled many eyes wi^ tears. 

Suzanne, the elder, had once been deeply in love with a 
young man who loved her. They were betrothed, and were 
only awaiting the day fixed for the wedding, when Henry de 
Sampierre died suddenly. 

The young girl’s despair was terrible, and she declared that 
she would never marry. She kept her word. She put on 
widow’s weeds and never gave them up. 

Then her sister, her little sister Matguerite, who was only 
twelve years old, came one morning and threw herself into 
her elder lister’s arms, saying : 
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“ Sister, I don’t want you to be unhappy. 1 don’t want 
you to cry all your life long. I will never leave you, never, 
never 1 I won’t marry either. I will say with you for ever 
and ever.” 

Suzanne kissed her, touched by her childish devotion, believ¬ 
ing in it not at all. 

But the little sister kept her word, and, despite her parents’ 
prayers and her sister’s entreaties, she never married. She 
was pretty, very pretty; she refused several young men who 
seemed to love her; she never left her sister. 

They lived together all the days of their lives, and were never 
parted. TTiey lived side by side, inseparable. But Marguerite 
always seemed sad and depressed, more melancholy than the 
elder, as though crushed, perhaps, by her sublime self-sacrifice. 
She aged more rapidly, had white hair at the age of thirty, 
and, often ill, seemed the victim of some secret gnawing 
malady. 

Now she was to be the first to die. 

She had not spoken for twenty-four hours. She had only 
said, at the first glimmer of dawn : 

" Go and fetch the priest; the lime has come.” 

Since then she had lain still on her back, sliaken with fits 
of shuddering, her lips trembling as though terrible words had 
risen from lier heart and could not issue forth, her eyes wild 
with terror, a fearful sight. 

Her sister, mad with grief, was crying brokenly, her forehead 
pressed against the edge of the bed, and repeating : 

“ Margot, my poor Margot, my liirie one ! ” 

She had always called her " my little one,” )ust as the younger 
had always call^ her “ Sister.” 

Steps sounded on the staircase. The door opened. A 
choir-boy appeared, followed by the old priest in his surplice. 
As soon as she saw him, the dying woman sat up with a con¬ 
vulsive movement, opened her lips, babbled two or three 
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words, and fell to scraping her nails together as though she 
meant to make a hole in them. 

The Abb4 Simon went up to her, took her hand, kissed her 
on the brow, and said gently : 

“ God forgive you, my child ; be brave, the time has come: 
speak.” 

Then Marguerite, shivering from head to foot, shaking the 
whole bed with her nervous movements, stammered : 

“ Sit down, sister, and listen.” 

The priest bent down to Suzanne, still lying at the foot of 
the bed, raised her, placed her in an arm-chair, and, taking in 
each hand the hand of one of the sisters, murmured : 

" O Lord God, give them strength, grant them Thy pity! ” 

And Marguerite began to speak. TTie wwrds came from 
her throat one by one, hoarse, deliberate, as though they were 
very weary. 

" Mercy, mercy, sister, forgive me ! Oh, if you knew how 
all my life I have dreaded this moment 1 . . .” 

" What have I to forgive you, little thing ? " stammered 
Suzanne, her tears choking her. ” You have given me every¬ 
thing, sacrificed everything for me; you are an angel.” 

But Marguerite interrupted her : 

“ Hush, hush 1 Let me speak ... do not stop me ... it 
is horrible ... let me tell all . . . the whole story, without 
faltering. . . . Listen. . . . You remember. . . you remem¬ 
ber .. . Henry. . . .” 

Suzanne shuddered and looked at her. The younger sister 
continued: 

You must hear it all, if you are to understand. I was 
twelve, only twelve, you remember that, don’t you ? And I 
was spoilt, I did everything that came into my head I . . . 
Don’t you remember how spoilt I was ? . . . Listen. . . . The 
first time he came he wore higlt shining boots; he dismounted 
in front of the steps, and he apologised for his clothes, saying 
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he had come with news tor Father. You remember, don’t 
you f , Don’t speak . . . listen. When I saw him I was 
quite overcome, I thought him so handsome; and I remained 
standing in a comer of the drawing-room all the time he was 
speaking. Children are strange . . . and terrible. . . . Oh, 
yes ... I have dreamed of it I 

“ He came back . . . many times. ... 1 gazed at him with 
all my eyes, with ail my soul. ... I was big for my age . . . 
and far more sophisticated than people supposed. He came 
again often. ... I thought of nothing but him. I used to 
repeat very softly : ’ Henry . . . Henry de Sampierre I ’ 

“ Then they said that he was going to marry you. It was 
a sore grief to me, sister, oh, a sore, sore grief I I cried for 
three whole nights, without sleeping. He used to come every 
day, in the afternoon, after lunch, you remember, don't you ? 
Don’t speak . . . listen. You made him cakes, of which he 
was very fond . . . with flour, butter and milk. . . . Oh! 
I knev/ just how you made them. ... I could make them 
this moment, if I had to. He would swallow them in a single 
mouthful, and then he would toss down a glass of wine . . . 
and then say: ‘ Delicious! ’ Do you remember how he 
used to say it ? 

“ I was jealous, jealous. . . . Tlie day of your wedding was 
drawing near. There was only a fortnight. I was going mad. 
I used to say to myself: ‘ He shall not marry Suzanne, no, 1 
won’t have it. . . . It is I who will marry him, when 1 am grown 
up. I shall never find a man I love so much.’ . . . And then 
one evening, ten days before the wedding, you went out with 
him to walk in front of the house, in the moonlight . . . and 
out there . . . under the pine-tree, the big pine-tree ... he 
kissed you . . . held you ... in his arms ... for such a long 
time. . . . You haven’t forgotten, have you .> . . . It may have 
been the first time ... yes ... you were so pale when you 
came back into the drawing-room I 

“ I saw you; I was thw, in the copse. I grew wild with 
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ragel If I could have done it, I would have killed you 
both 1 

“ I said to myself: ‘ He shall not marry Suzanne, never 1 
He shall not marry anyone. ... I should be too unhappy. 

. . .* Suddenly I began to hate him terribly. 

“ Do you know what I did then .^ . . . Listen. I had seen 
the gardener make little balls with which to kill stray dogs., 
He crushed a botde with a stone, and put the ground glass in a 
little ball of meat. 

“ I took a little medidne-bottle from Mother’s room, I 
smashed it up with a hammer, and hid the glass in my pocket. 
It was a glittering powder. . . . Next day, as soon as you 
had made the little cakes, I split them open with a knife and put 
the glass in. . . . He ate three of them . . . and I, too, ate 
one. ... I threw the other six into the pond ... the two 
swans died three days later. . . . Don’t speak . . . listen, 
listen. I was the only one who did not die. . . . But I have 
always been ill . . . listen. ... He died . . . you know . . . 
listen . . . that was nothing. ... It was afterwards, later . . . 
always . . . that it was most terrible . . . listen. . . . 

“ My life, my whole life . . . what torture 1 I said to 
myself: ‘ I will never leave my sister. And I will tell her all, 
in the hour of my death.’ . . . There 1 And since then I 
have thought every moment of this hour, the hour when I 
shall have to tell you all. . . . Now it has come ... it is 
terrible. ... Oh 1 . . . Sister 1 

“ Every moment the thought has been with me, morning 
and evening, day and night: ‘ I shall have to tell her, some 
day. . . .’ I waited. . . . What torment 1 . . . It is done.... 
Do not say anydiing. . . . Now I am afraid. ... I am afraid. 

. . . Oh, I am afraid 1 If I were to see him again, presently, 
when I am dead ... see him again ... do you dream of 
seeing him .^ . . . See him before you do 1 . . . I shall not 
dare. ... I must... I am going to die. ... I want you to 
forgive me. I want you to. . . . Without it, I cannot come 
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into his presence. Oh, tell her to forgive me, Father, tell 
her. ... I beg you. I cannot die without it. . . .” 

She was silent, and lay panting, sull clawing at the sheet 
with her shrivelled fingers. . . . 

Suzanne had hidden her face in her hands, and did not stir. 
She was thinlung of the man she might have loved so long 1 
What a happy life they would have had 1 She saw him again, 
in the vanished long-ago, in the distant past for ever bloited 
out. Oh, belovid dead, how you tear our hearts! Oh, 
that kiss, her only kiss I She had kept it in her soul. And 
then, nothing more, nothing more in all her life 1 . . . 

Suddenly the priest stood up and cried out in a loud shaken 
voice: 

“ Mademoiselle Suzanne, your sister is dying ! ’’ 

Then Suzanne let her hands fall apart and showed a face 
streaming with tears, and, falling upon her sister, she kissed 
her fiercely, stammering: 

“ I forgive you, I forgive you, little one. . . .” 
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Meetings constitute the charm oe thavellino. Who 
does not know the joy of coming, five hundred leagues from 
one’s native land, upon a Parisian, a college friend, or a neigh¬ 
bour in the country ? Who has not spent a night, unable to 
sleep, in the little jingling stage-coach of countries where 
steam is still unknown, beside a strange young woman, half 
seen by the gleam of the lantern when she clambered into the 
carriage at the door of a white house in a litde town ? 

And, when morning comes, and brain and ears are still 
numbed by the perpetual ringing of the bells and the noisy 
clatter of the windows, how charming to see your pretty 
tousled neighbour open her eyes, look about her, arrange her 
rebellious tresses with the tips of her slim fingers, adjust her 
hat, feel with her skilful hand whether her corsets have not 
slipped, whether her person is as it should be, and her skirt 
not too crushed 1 

She gives you, too, a single cold, inquisitive glance. Then 
she settles herself into her comer and seems to have no eyes for 
anything but the landscape. 

In spite of yourself, you stare at her all the time: you tliink 
of her the whole time in spite of yourself. What is she? 
Where has she come from f Where is she going to ? In 
spite of yourself, you sketch a little romance in your mind. 
She is pretty; she seems charming 1 Happy man 1 . . . Life 
might be exquisite by her side. Who knows ? Perhaps she 
is the woman necessary to our emotions, our dreams, our 
desires. 

And how delicious, too, is the regret with which you see 
her get off at the gate of a country-house. A man is waiting 
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there with two children and two servants. He takes her in 
his arms and kisses her as he helps her down. She stoops 
and takes up the little ones who are stretching out their hands, 
and caresses tlie'm lovingly; they go off down a path while 
the maids take the boxes which the conductor is handing down 
from the roof. 

Good-bye 1 It is finished. You will never see her again. 
Good-bye to the woman who has spent the night at your side. 
You never knew her, never spoke to her; still, you are a 
little sad when she goes. Good-bye 1 

I have many of these memories of travel, grave and gay. 

I was in Auvergne, wandering on foot among those delight¬ 
ful French mountains, not too high, not too wild, but friendly 
and homely. 1 had climbed the Sancy, and was )ust going 
into a little inn, near a pilgrims’ chapel named Notre Dame de 
Vassivi^re, when I noticed an old woman, a strange, absurd 
figure, lunching by herself at the table inside. 

She was at least seventy, tall, withered, and angular, with 
white hair arranged in old-fashioned sausage curls on her 
temples. She was dressed in the quaint and clumsy style of 
the tvandering Englishwoman, like a person to whom clothes 
were a matter of complete indifference; she was eating an 
omelette and drinking water. 

She had an odd expression, with restless eyes, the face of 
one whom life has treated harshly. I stared at her in spite of 
myself, wondering: " Who is she ? What sort of thing is 
this woman’s life ? Why is she wandering all alone in these 
mountains ? ” 

She paid, then rose to go, readjusting upon her shoulders an 
extraordinary litde shawl, whose two ends hung down over 
her arms. She took from a comer a long alpenstock covered 
with names engraved in the rusty iron, then walked out, straight 
and stiff, with the long strides of a postman setting off on his 
round. 

A guide was wdting for her at the door. They moved off. 
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I watched them descend the valley, along the road indicated by 
a line of high wooden crosses. She was taller than her com¬ 
panion, and seemed to walk faster than he. 

Two hours later I was climbing up the brim of that deep 
funnel in the heart of which, in a vast and wonderful green 
cavity filled with trees, bushes, rocks, and flowers, lies Lake 
Pavin, so round that it looks as though it had been made with 
a compass, so clear and blue that one might suppose it a flood 
of azure poured down from the sky, so charming that one would 
like to live in a hut on the slope of the wood overlooking this 
crater where, quiet and cool, the water sleeps. 

She was standing there motionless, gazing at the transparent 
water lying at the bottom of the dead volcano. She was 
standing as though she would peer beneath it, into its unknown 
depths, peopled, it is said, by trout of monstrous size who have 
devoured all the other fish. As I passed close to her, I fancied 
that two tears welled in her eyes. But she walked away with 
long strides to rejoin her guide, who had stopped in a tavern 
at the foot of the rise leading to the lake. 

1 did not see her again that day. 

Next day, as night was falling, I arrived at the casde of 
Murol. The old fortress, a giant tower standing upon a peak 
in the centre of a large valley, at the crossing of three dales, 
rises towards the sky, brown, crannied, and battered, but round 
from its broad circular base to the crumbling turrets of its 
summit. 

It is more impressive than any other ruin in its simple bulk, 
its majesty, its ancient air of power and austerity. It stands 
there solitary, high as a mountain, a dead queen, but still a 
queen of the valleys crouching under it. The visitor approaches 
by a pine-clad slope, enters by a narrow door, and stops at the 
foot of the walls, in the first enclosure, high above the whole 
country-side. 

Within are fallen rooms, skeleton stsurcases, unknown pits, 
subterranean chambers, oubliettes, walls cleft through the 
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middle, vaults still standing, none knows how, a maze of stones 
and crannies where grass grows and animals creep. 

i was alone, roaming about this ruin. 

Suddenly, behind a piece of wall, I caught sight of a human 
being, a sort of phantom, as if it were the spirit of the ancient 
ruin^ building. 

I started in amazement, almost in terror. Then I recognised 
the old woman I had already met twice. 

She was weeping. She was weeping big tears, and held her 
handkerchief in her hand. 

I mmed to go. She spoke to me, ashamed at having been 
discovered unawares. 

“ Yes, Monsieur, I am crying. ... It does not happen 
often.” 

“ Excuse me, Madame, for having disturbed you,” I stammered 
in confusion, not knowing what to answer. ” Doubtless you 
are the victim of some misfortune." 

“ Yes—no,” she murmured, “ I am like a lost dog.” 

And putting her handkerchief over her eyes, she burst into 
sobs. 

I took her hands and tried to console her, touched by her 
very moving grief. And abruptly she began to tell me her 
history, as if ^e did not want to be left alone any longer to 
bear her grief. 

“ Oh 1 . . . Oh I . . . Monsieur. ... If you knew . . . 
in what distress I live ... in what distress. . . . 

" I was happy. ... I have a home . . . away in my own 
country. I cannot go back again, I shall never go back again, 
it is too cruel. 

“ I have a son. ... It is he I It is he I Children do not 
know. . . . One has so short a time to live! If I saw him now, 
I mig^t not know him I How I loved him 1 How I loved 
him I Even before he was bom, when I felt him srir in my 
body. And then afterwards 1 How I embraced him, caressed 
him, cherished him I If you only knew how many nights I 
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have spent watching him steep, thinking of him I I was mad 
about him. He was eight years old when his father sent him 
away to a boarding-school. It was all over. He was no longer 
mine. Oh 1 ray God I He used to come every Sunday, that 
was all. 

" Then he went to school in Paris. He only came four times 
a year; and each time I marvelled at the changes in him, at 
finding him grown bigger without having seen him grow. 
I was robbed of his childhood, his trust, the love he would 
never have withdrawn from me, all my joy in feeling him grow 
and become a little roan. 

“ 1 saw him four times a year 1 Think of it 1 At each of his 
visits his body, his eyes, his movements, his voice, his laugh, 
were no longer the same, were no longer mine. A child alters 
so swiftly, and, when you are not there to watch him alter, it is 
so sad ; you will never find him again I 

“ One year he arrived with down upon his cheeks 1 He 1 
My son I I was amazed . . . and—would you believe it ?— 
sad. I scarcely dared to kiss him. Was this my baby, my 
wee thing with fair curls, my baby of long ago, the darling 
child I had laid in long clothes upon my knee, who had drunk 
my milk with his little greedy lips, this tall brown boy who no 
longer knew how to caress me, who seemed to love me chiefly 
as a duty, who called me ' mother ’ for convention’s sake, and 
who kissed me on the forehead when 1 longed to crush him 
in my arms ? 


“ 'W -WS, '^S«. \5OTL \SS!} 

Then \ \ost my two sisters. When Death enters a house, it is 
hastened to finish as much work as possible so 
^t h^e^ not return for a long time. He leaves but one or 
two alive to mourn the test. 

my big son was dutihl 
enough. I hoped to live and die near him. 

“1 went to join him, so that we might live together. He 
bad acquired a young mao's waye; be made me realise that I 
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worried him. I went away j I was wrong; but I suffered so 
to feel that I, his mother, was intruding. I went back home. 

“ I hardly saw him again. 

“ He married. What joy I At last we were to be united 
again for ever. 1 should have grandchildren 1 He had married 
an English girl who took a dislike to me. Why ^ Perhaps 
she felt that I loved him too much ? 

“ I was again forced to go away. I found myself alone. 
Yes, Monsieur. 

“ Then he went to England. He was going to live with 
them, his wife’s parents. Do you understand ? They have 
him, they have my son for their own I They have stolen him 
from me 1 He writes to me every month. At first he used to 
come and see me. Now he comes no more. 

“ It is four years since I have seen him. His face was 
wrinkled and his hair was turning white. Was it possible 
This man, who would soon be an old man, my son ? My little 
pink baby of long ago i Doubtless I shall not see him again. 

" And I travel all the year. I go to the right and to die left, 
as you see, all by myself. 

“ I am like a lost dog. Good-bye, Monsieur. Do not stay 
near me, it hurts me to have told you all this." 

And, as I walked down the hill again, I turned round, and 
saw the old woman standing on a cracked wall, garing at the 
mountains, the long valley, and Lake Chambon in the distance. 

The skirts ot Vier dress and tVie queer \itt\e siiawl on her thin 
dioulders fluttered in the wind like a flag. 



MASTER BELHOMME'S BEAST 

The Havre staoe-coach was just leaving Criquetot 
and all the passengers were waiting in the yard of the Commercial 
Hotel, kept by young Malandain, for their names to be called 
out. 

The coach was yellow, on wheels that once were yellow too, 
but now turned almost grey with accumulated layers of mud. 
The front wheels were quite small: those at the back, large 
and rickety, bore the well of the coach, which was unshapely 
and distended like the paunch of an animal. 

Three white hacks harnessed in tandem, whose huge heads 
and large round knees were the most nodceable things about 
them, had to pull this conveyance, which had something 
monstrous in its build and appearance. The horses seemed 
asleep already in front of this strange vehicle. 

The driver, Cisaire Horlaville, a corpulent litde man but 
agile enough nevertheless, by virtue of continually mounting the 
wheels and climbing on to the roof of his coach, with a lace 
reddened by the open air of the country-side, by rain and storm 
and many brandies, and eyes always blinking as if still under the 
lash of wind and hail, appeared at the door of the hotel, wiping 
his Q)outh with the back of his hand. Large round hampers, full 
of scared poultry, stood in front of the solid countrywomen. 
Cisaire Horlaville took these one by one and put them up on 
the roof of his vehicle; then, more carefully, he put up those 
which were filled with eggs; finally he tossed up from below 
a few litde sacks of seed and small parcels wrapped in handker¬ 
chiefs, bits of cloth or paper. Then he opened the door at the 
back and, taking a list from his pocket, he called out from it: 

" The reverend Father from Gorgeville.” 

34a 
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The priest came forward, a tall powerful man, broad, stout, 
purple in the face, and kindly. He lifted up his cassock to 
free his foot for stepping up, just as women lift up their skirts, 
and climbed into the rickety old coach. 

“ The schoolmaster from Rollebosc-les-Grinets.” 

The schoolmaster hurried forward, a tall and hesitating fellow, 
with a frock-coat down to his knees; and disappeared in his 
turn through the open door. 

“ Master Poiret, two seats.” 

Poiret takes his place, tall and stooping, bent with drudgery, 
grown thin through lack of food, bony, and with a skin all 
withered from neglected ablutions. His wife followed him, 
small and wizened, looking very like a tired mare, and clutching 
in both hands a huge green umbrella. 

“ Master Rabot, two seats.” 

Rabot, by nature irresolute, hesitated. He asked : 

“ Was it me you were calling ? ” 

The driver, who had been nicknamed “ Foxy,” was going 
to make a joking reply, when Rabot took a header towards the 
door of the co^, thrust forward by a shove from his wife, 
a tall, buxom wench with a belly as big and round as a barrel, 
and hands as large as a washerwoman’s beetle. 

And Rabot slipped into the coach like a rat into his hole. 

“ Master Giniveau.” 

A huge peasant, more beefy than a bull, summoned all his 
energy and was, in his turn, swallowed up inside the yellow 
well of the coach. 

" Master Belhomme.” 

Belhomme, a tall skeleton of a man, drew near, his neck 
awry, his aspect dolorous, a handkerchief applied to his ear 
as if he was suffering from very severe toothache. 

All of them wore blue smocks over antique and peculiar 
jackets of black or green cloth, garments, worn on special 
occasions, which they would uncover in the streets of 
Havre; and their hejuls were covered with caps made of 
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silk, as high as towers—the final elegance in that Norman 
country-side. 

Cdsaire Horlaville shut the door of his coach, climbed on to 
his box, and cracked his whip. 

The three horses seemed to wake up, and, shaking their 
necks, made audible a vague murmur of tiny bells. 

Then the driver, bawling out " Gee up 1 ” from the bottom 
of his lungs, lashed the animals with a sweep of the arm. They 
roused themselves, made an effort, and set off along the road at 
a slow and halting jog-trot. And behind them the vehicle, 
jolting its loose panes and all the old iron of its springs, made an 
astounding jangle of tin and glassware, whilst each row of 
pssengers, tossed and rocked by the jolts, surged up and down 
with every fall or rise of their uneven progress. 

At first silence reigned, out of respect for the parish priest, 
whose presence put a restraint on their loquacity. He made the 
first remark, being of a garrulous and friendly disposition. 

" Well, Master Caniveau,” he said, “ are you getting on all 
right ? ’’ 

The big countryman, whose similarity of build, appearance, 
and paunch formed a bond between the priest and himself, 
replied, smiling: 

" Much as usual. Father, much as usual, and how’s yourself ? ” 

“ Oh, as for me, I can always get along 1 ” 

“ And you, Poiret f ” asked the reverend gentleman. 

“ I’d be all right, except for the colzas which have had nothing 
at all of a crop this year, and in business it is by the crops of 
colza that we make up our losses, as a rule." 

“ Well, well, times are hard I ’’ 

“ Lord, yes, they’re hard I ’’ declared Rabot’s hefty wife, in 
a voice like a policeman. 

As she came from a neighbouring village, the priest knew 
nothing of her but her name. 

“ Are you the Blondel girl ? ’’ he asked. 

" Yes, that’s me. I married Rabot.’’ 
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Rabot, skinny, nervous, and complacent, saluted the priest 
with a smile; he saluted him by bowing his head deeply 
forward, as if to say: “ Yes, this is really Rabot, whom the 
Blondel girl has married." 

Abruptly, Master Belhomme, who kept his handkerchief over 
his ear, began to groan in a lamentable manner. He ground his 
teeth horribly, stamping his feet to express the most frightful 
suffering. 

“ Your toothache seems to be very bad ? ” demanded* the 
priest. 

The peasant stopped moaning for an instant to reply ; 

" Not a bit of it. Father. It’s not my teeth, it’s my ear, right 
down inside my ear.” 

“ What’s the matter with your ear then } An abscess ? ’’ 

“ I don’t know whetlier it’s an abscess, but I know it’s a beast, 
a filthy beast, which got itself inside me when I was asleep on 
the hay in the loft.” 

“ A beast I Are you sure ? ” 

“ Am I sure > As sure as heaven. Father, seeing it’s gnawing 
away the inside of my ear. It’ll eat out my head, for sure, it II 
eat out my head. Oh, ger-ow, ger-ow, ger-ow 1 . . .” And 
he began stamping his feet again. 

His audience was roused to the keenest interest. Each of 
them proffiered different advice. Poiret would have it tliat it 
was a spider, the schoolmaster that it was a caterpillar. He had 
seen such a case before at Campemuret, in the Orme tounty, 
where he had lived for six years; though in this case the 
caterpillar had got into the head and come out through the 
nose. But the man had remained deaf in that ear, because the 
ear-drum was split. 

“ It must have been a worm,” declared the priest. 

Master Belhomme, his head tilted on one side, and leaning it 
against the carriage door, for he had been the last to get in, 

went on groaning: ^ 

“ Oh, ger-ow, ow, ow. I’m scared to death it s an ant. 
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a big ant, it’s gnawing so. There, Father, it’s galloping and 
galloping . . . oh . .. ow ... ow ... ow ... it hurts like the 
dwii 1" 

“ Haven't you seen the doctor } ” demanded Caniveau. 

“ Lord, no I ” 

“ What for haven’t you ? ” 

Fear of doctors seemed to cure Belhomme. 

He sat up, without however removing his handkerchief. 

‘‘ What for haven’t I ? You’ve got money to waste on them, 
have you, for them good-for-nothings ? You take yourself to 
them, once, twice, three times, four times, five times. And for 
that, a couple of crowns of a hundred sous apiece, two crowns 
at least. And you tell me what he’d have done for me, the 
good-for-nothing, you tell me what he’d have done I D’you 
know that ? " 

Gmiveau laughed. 

“ Now how would I know ? Where are you going anyway ?” 

“ I’m off to Havre to see Chambrelan.” 

'■ What Chambrelan ? ” 

“ The healer, of course." 

‘‘ What healer ? " 

“ The healer who cured my dad.” 

Your dad.” 

“ Yes, my dad, in his time.” 

What was the matter with your dad ? ” 

” A great wind in his back, so as he could move nor foot nor 

ieg-” 

“ And what did your Chambrelan do for him ? ” 

He kneaded his back as if he was going to make bread of 
it, with both his hands. And it was all right again in a couple 
of hours.” 

Belhomme was quite sure in his mind that Chambrelan had 
also pronounced certain words over it, but he dated not say as 
much before the priest. 

Laughing, Caniveau persisted; 
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" How d’you know it's not a rabbit you've got in your ear f 
It might have taken that earhole of yours for its burrow, seeing 
the undergrowth you’ve got growing outside. You wait. I’ll 
make it run for its life.” 

And Caniveau, shaping his hands into a speaking-trumpet, 
began to imitate the crying of hounds hot on the scent. He 
yelped, howled, whimpered, and bayed. Everybody in tlie 
coach began to laugh, even the schoolmaster who never laughed. 

However, as Belhomme appeared irritated at being made fun 
of, the priest turned the conversation, and speaking to Rabot’s 
lusty wife, said: 

“ I dare say you have a big family ? ” 

“ Yes, indeed, Father. And how hard it is to rear them 1 ” 

Rabot nodded his head, as if to say : “ Oh, yes, it’s hard to 
rear them.” 

“ How many children have you ? ” 

She stated magisterially, in a harsh deliberate voice: 

” Sixteen children, Father. Fifteen of them by my good 
man.” 

And Rabot’s smile broadened, as he knuckled his forehead. 
He managed fifteen children all by himself, he, Rabot. His 
wife said so. And there was no doubting her. He was proud 
of it, by George 1 

By whom was the sixteenth ? She did not say. Probably it 
was the first. Perhaps every one knew about it, for no one was 
surprised. Even Caniveau remained unmoved. 

But Belhomme began to groan. 

” Oh, ow . . . ow . . . ow . . . it fair tears me to bits. 
Hell! ” 

The coach drew up outside the Caft Polyte. The priest said : 

“ If we were to drop a litde water in your ear, it might bring 
the thing out with it. Would you like to try it ” 

“ For sure. I’m willing.” 

Every one got down to assist at the operation. 

The priest called for a basin, a napkin, and a glass of water; 
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and he ordered the schoolmaster to hold the patient’s head well 
over to one side, and then, as soon as the liquid should have 
penetrated into the passage, to swing it rapidly over the other 
way. 

But Caniveau, who had straightway applied himself to 
Belhomme’s ear to see whether he could not discover the beast 
with his naked eye, cried out: 

“ God bless my soul, what a sticky mess 1 You’ll have 
to get that out, my boy. No rabbit could get out through 
that conglomeradon of stuff. He’d stick fast with all four 
feet.’’ 

The priest examined the passage in his turn and realised that 
it was too narrow and too stuffed with wax to attempt the 
expulsion of the beast. It was the schoolmaster who cleared 
the path with a match and a bit of rag. Then, amid general 
anxiety, the priest poured down this scoured channel half a 
glass of water which ran over Belhomme’s face and hair and 
down his neck. Then the schoolmaster turned the head sharply 
back over the basin, as if he were trying to unscrew it. A few 
drops fell out into the white vessel. All the travellers flung 
themselves upon it. No beast had emerged. 

However, Belhomme announcing: “ I can’t feel anything,” 
the priest, triumphant, cried : 

" It is certainly drowned 1 ” 

Every one was pleased. They all got back into the coach. 

But hardly had they got under way again when Belhomme 
burst out with the most terrible cries. The beast had wakened 
up and had become quite frantic. He even swore that it had 
now got into the head, that it was devouring his brain for him. 
He accompnied his howls with such contortions that Poiret’s 
wife, believing him possessed of the devil, began to cry and 
make the sign of the cross. Then, the pain abating a little, the 
afflicted man related that it was now careering round his ear. 
He described with his finger the movements of the beast, 
seeming to see it, and follow it with a watchful eye. 
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“ Look at it now, there it goes up again I . . . ow . . . ow 
... ow ... oh, hell 1 ” 

Caniveau lost patience. 

“ It’s the water has sent it crazy, that beast of yours. Likely 
it’s more used to wine.” 

His listeners burst out laughing. He added : 

“ As soon as you and me reach the Caft Bourboux, give it a 
small brandy and I’ll warrant it’ll worry you no more.” 

But Belhomme could no longer endure his misery. He 
began to cry out as if his very inside was being tom out. The 
priest was obliged to support his head for him. His companions 
begged C^saire Horlaville to stop at the first house on the 
way. 

It turned out to be a farm, lying near the roadside. Belliomme 
was carried to it; then they stretched him out on the kitchen 
table to begin the operation again. Caniveau persisted in 
advising Memboux brandy with the water, in order to make 
the beast either dpsy or drowsy, or perhaps kill it outright. 
But the priest preferred vinegar. 

This dme they poured in the liquid drop by drop, so that it 
would reach the farthest comer; then they left it for some 
minutes in the inhabited organ. 

Another basin having been brought, Belhomme was turned 
bodily over by that lusty pair, the priest and Caniveau, while 
the schoolmaster banged with his finger on the healthy ear, the 
better to empty out the other. 

C^ire Horlaville himself, whip in hand, had come in to 
watch. 

All at once they saw in the bottom of the basin a small brown 
speck, no bigger than an onion seed. ’It was moving, however. 
It was a flea I Cries of surprise burst forth, then shouts of 
laughter. A flea! Oh, this was rich, this was very rich! 
Caniveau slapped his thigh, C^saire Horlaville cracked his whip, 
the priest burst into guffaws like the braying of an ass, the 
sdioolmatler gave vent to a laugh like a sneeze, and the two 
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women uttered little cries of merriment like nothing but the 
clucking of hens. 

Belhomme was sitting on the table, and, resting the basin on 
his knees, he contemplated with grave intentness, and a gleam 
of angry joy in his eye, the vanquished beastie which turned 
and twisted in its drop of water. 

He grunted : “ So there you are, you swine,” and spit at it. 

The driver, beside himself with amusement, repeated : 

“ A flea, a flea I Oh, look at it, the little devil of a flea, the 
little devil of a flea 1 ” 

Then, his exuberance wearing off a little, he cried : 

” Come now, let’s be off. We’ve wasted enough time.” 

And the travellers, sdll laughing, made their way to the coach. 

But Belhomme, last to come, declared : 

“ I’m off back to Criquetot. I’ve nowt to do at Havre.” 

The driver told him: 

“ Never mind that, pay your fare.” 

“ I don’t owe no more than half, seeing I’ve not done half 
the journey.” 

“ You owe as much as if you’d done the lot.” 

And a dispute began, which very soon became a furious 
quarrel. Belhomme swore that he would pay no more than 
twenty sous, C&aire Horlaville declared that he would have 
forty. 

They shouted at each other, thrusting their faces close 
together and glaring into each otlier’s eyes. 

Caniveau clambered out of the coach. 

“ In the first place you owe forty sous to the priest, d’ye hear, 
and then drinks round to every one, that makes it fifty-five, and 
out of that you’ll have to give C&aire twenty. How’s that. 
Foxy f ” 

TTie driver, delighted at the idea of Belhomrae’s having to 
screw out three francs seventy-five, replied: 

" Right you are.” 

“ Now then, pay up.” 
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“ I’ll not pay. The priest’s not a doctor, anyliow.” 

“ If you don’t pay, I’ll put you back in the coach with Cfcaire 
and take you to Havre.” 

And seizing Belhomine round the waist, the giant lifted him 
up as if he had been a child. 

Tire other realised that he would have to give in. He drew 
out his purse and paid. 

Then the coach set off again for Havre, while Belhomme 
turned back towards Criquetot and all the travellers, silent now, 
watched his blue peasant’s smock, rolling along on his long legs 
down the white road. 
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To SET OUT ON FOOT, WHEN THE SON IS JUST RISING, AND WALK 

through the dew, by the side of the fields, at the verge of the 
quiet sea, what ecstasy I 

What eatasy 1 It enters in through the eyes with the radiant 
light, through the nostrils with the sharp air, through the skin 
with the caressing wind. 

Why do we retain, so clear, so precious, so sharp a memory 
of a few moments of passionate union with the Earth, tlw 
memory of a swift, divine emotion, of the almost caressing 
greeting of a country-side revealed by a twist of the road, at 
the mouth of a valley, at the edge of a river, just as if we had 
come upon a charming and complaisant young girl ? 

I remember one day, among many. I was walking along 
the coast of Brittany towards the out-tl^st headland of Finistire. 
I walked quickly, thinking of nothing at all, along the edge of 
the water. This was in the neighbourhood of Quimperl^, in the 
loveliest and most adorable part of Brittany. 

It was a morning in spring, one of those mornings in which 
one is again just twenty, a morning to revive dead hopes and 
give back the dreams of first youth. 

I walked between the cornfields and the sea, along a road that 
was no better than a path. The corn was quite motionless, and 
the waves lifted very gendy. The air was filled with the fragrance 
of ripening fields and the salt scent of the seaweed. I sralked 
without a thought in my head, straight forward, continuing a 
journey I had begun fifteen days before, a tramp round the 
coast of Brittany. I felt gloriously fit, content, light of feet and 
light of heart. I just walked. 

I thought of nodiing. Why think of anything in hours filled 
35« 
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by an instinctive happiness, a profound physical happiness, the 
happiness of the beasts of the ^Ids and the birds soaring in the 
blue spaces beneath the sun? I heard the far-off sound of 
hymn-singing. A procession perhaps, since this was Sunday. 
Then 1 rounded a little headland, stood sdll, amazed with 
delight. Rve large fishing-boats came into sight, filled with 
people, nten, women, and children, on their way to the Indul¬ 
gence at Plouneven. 

They hugged the coast, moving slowly, helped scarcely at 
all by the soft, timid wind which swelled the brown sails 
faintly and then, as if wearied out, let them fall, all slack, round 
the masts. 

The clumsy boats moved slowly, filled with such a crowd of 
folk. And the whole crowd was singing. The men standing 
against the sides of the boats, their heads covered with wide 
hats, sang their deep notes lustily, the women shrilled the 
treble air, and the thin voices of the children pierced that 
devout and monstrous uproar like the tuneless squeak of 
fifes. 

The voyagers in all five boats shouted the same hymn, whose 
monotonous rhythm rose to the quiet sky, and the five boats 
sailed one behind the other, close together. 

They passed dose by in front of me, and I saw them draw 
away, I heard their song sink and die upon the air. 

And I fidl dreaming delightful dreams, as youth will dream, 
absurd divine dreams. 

How swifdy it is gone, the age of dreams, the only happy 
age in a whole lifetime. No one is ever lonely, ever sad, ever 
gloomy or cast down, who bears within himself that most 
wonderful power of wandering, as soon as he is left to himself, 
into a world of happy dreams. What faery world, where any¬ 
thing may happen in the audacious imagination of the dreamer 
who roams therein I How adorable life appears covered in the 
gold dust of dreams I 

Alas, dtoae days are done I 
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I fell dreaming. Of what ? Of all that a man never ceases 
to hope for, all that he desires, riches, honour, women. 

And I walked on, taking great strides, my hand caressing the 
yellow locks of the com, which bowed itself under my ringers 
and thrilled my skin as if I had touched living hair. 

I made my way round a little promontory and saw, at the 
end of a narrow open beach, a white-walled house built above 
three terraces that came down to the shore. 

Why does this house send through me a shiver of delight } 
Do I know it ? Somedmes, in such wanderings, we come upon 
cotnera of the country that we seem to have known for a very 
long time, so familiar are they to us, so do they wake a response 
in our hearts. Is it possible that we have never seen them brfore, 
that we have not lived in them in some former life } Every¬ 
thing about them sdrs us, fills us with the most profound 
delight, the gentle swell of the horizon, the ordered trees, the 
colour of the soil. 

A charming house, rising from its high steps. Large fruit- 
trees had established themselves along the terraces which came 
down to the water, like giant stairs. And on the rim of each 
terrace, like a crown of gold, ran a border of Spanish broom in 
full flower. 

I halted in my tracks, possessed with a sudden love for this 
dwelling-place. How I would have liked to own it, to Uve 
there, for ever 1 

I drew near the door, my heart beating quickly with envious 
desire, and saw, on one of the pillars of tlie gate, a big placard : 

For Sale.” 

I felt a sharp thrill of delight, as if this dwelling had been 
offered to me, as if I had been given it. Why, yes, why? Ido 
not know. 

“ For Sale.” Then it no longer belonged to any special 
person, could belong to anyone on earth, to me, to me t Why 
this joy, this sense of utter delight, deep incomprehensibte 
delight ? I knew well enough, however, diat I could not buy 
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it. How could I pay for it ? No matter, it was for sale. The 
caged bird belongs to its owner, the bird in the air is mine, not 
being man’s. 

I went into the garden. Oh, what a delightful garden, 
with its terraces lifted one above the other, its espaliers 
with arms stretched out like crucified martyrs, its clumps 
of golden broom, and two old fig-trees at the end of each 
terrace 1 

When I stood on the last, I looked all round me. The shore 
of the little bay stretched at my feet, curved and sandy, separated 
from the open sea by three massive brown rocks, which closed 
the entry to the bay and must have acted as a breakwater on 
rough days. 

On the headland, tight opposite, two great stones, one 
upright, the other lying in the grass, a menhir and a dolmen, 
like two strange beings, husband and wife, turned to stone by 
an evil spell, seemed to watch unwinkingly the small house that 
they had seen built—they who for centuries had known this 
one-nme solitary cove—the small house that they would see 
fall, crumple, vanish litde by little and altogether disappear, the 
little house that was for sale. 

Oh, old dolmen and old menhir, how I love you 1 

I knocked at the door as if I had been knocking at my own 
door. A woman came to open it, a servant, a litde old servant, 
black-gowned, white-bonneted, looking like a working nun. It 
seemed to me as if I knew her too, this woman. 

1 said to her: 

“ You are not a Breton woman, are you ? ” 

She answered: 

" No, sir, I come from Lorraine.” 

She added: 

“ You have come to look over the house ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, certainly.” 

And I went in. 

It teemed to me that I knew it all, the walls, the futnitute. 
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I was almost surprised not to find my own waUdng>sticks in 
the hall. 

I made my way into the drawing-room, a charming drawing¬ 
room carpeted with rush-mats, which looked out over the sea 
through its three large windows. On the mantel-shelf, Chinese 
vases and a large photograph of a woman. 1 went to it at once, 
convinced that I recognised her too. And I did recognise her, 
although I was certain that I had never met her. It was she, 
the inexpressible she, she for whom 1 was waiting, whom I 
desired, she whom I summoned, whose &ce haunted my dreams. 
She, she whom one seeks always, in every place, she whom one 
is every moment just going to see in the street, just going to 
discover on a country road the instant one’s glance falls on a 
red sunshade over the cornfield, she who must surely already be 
m the hotel when I enter it on my travels, in the railway carriage 
I am just getting into, in the drawing-room whose door is just 
opening to me. 

It was she, assuredly, past all manner of doubt, it was she. 
I recognised her by her eyes which were looking at me, by her 
hair arranged Engli^ fashion, but above all by her mouth, by 
that smile which long ago I had surmised. 

I asked at once: 

“Who is this Udy?” 

The nun-like servant answered dryly: 

“ That is Madame.” 

I continued : 

“ She is your mistress ? ” 

In her austere conventional fashion, she replied: 

“ Oh, no, sir.” 

I sat down and said firmly; 

" Tell me about her.” 

She stood amazed, motionless, obstinately silent. 

I persisted: 

“ She is the owner of the house, then ? ” 

"Oh, no, sir.” 
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“ Then whose is this house ? ” 

" It belongs to my master, Monsieur Toumelle.” 

I pointed a finger towards the photograph. 

“ And this lady, who is she ? ” 

“ That is Madame.” 

“ Your master’s wife ? ” 

“ Oh, no, sir.” 

“ His mistress, t|ien ? ” 

The nun had nothing to say. 1 went on, pricked by a vague 
jealousy, by a confused anger against this man who found this 
woman htsL 

“ Where are they now ? ” 

The servant murmured: 

“ Monsieur, the gentleman is in Paris, but about Madame I 
know nothing." 

I shivered. 

“ Ah. They are no longer together } " 

" No, sir.” 

I became wily, and said solemnly : 

“ Tell me what happened, prol^ly I could be of service to 
your master. I know this woman, she’s a bad lot.” 

The old servant looked at me, and seeing my honest expres¬ 
sion, she trusted me. 

“ Oh, sir, she did my master a bad turn. He made her 
scquaintaiKe in Italy and he brought her away with him as if 
he had married her. She sang beautifully. He loved her so 
much, sir, that it was pitiful to see him. They were travelling 
in this district last year. And they discovered this house which 
had been built by a fool, an old fool who wanted to settle five 
miles from the village. Madame wanted to buy it outright, so 
that she could stay here with my master. And he bought the 
house to please her. 

“ They lived here all last summer, sir, and almost all the 
winter. 

"And tfaen,one morning at breakfiHt-tinie, Monsieurcalied me. 
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“ ‘ C^re, has Madame come in ? ’ 

“ ‘ No, sir.’ 

“ We waited for her the whole day. My master was like a 
madman. We sought everywhere; we did not find her. She 
had gone, sir, we never knew where or how.” 

Oh, what a tide of joy suiged in me 1 I would have liked to 
embrace the nun, to seize her round the waist and make her dance 
in the drawing-room. 

Oh, she had gone, she had escaped, she had left him, utterly 
wearied, disgusted with him 1 How happy I was I 

The old woman went on : 

** Monsieur almost died of grief, and he has gone back to 
Paris, leaving me here with my husband to sell the house. He 
is asking twenty thousand francs for it.” 

But I was no longer listening. I was tliinking of her. And 
all at once it struck me that I had only to set out again to come 
upon her, that this very springtime she would have been driven 
to come back to the place, to see the house, this charming house 
that she must have loved so dearly, to see it emptied of him. 

I flung ten francs into the old woman’s hand. 1 snatched the 
photograph and rushed off at a run, pressing desperate kisses 
on the adorable face that looked up from the cardboard. 

I regained the road and began to walk on, looking at her, 
her very self. How glorious that she was free, that she had got 
away I Without doubt I should meet her to-day or to-morrow, 
this week or next, now that she had left him. She had left him 
because my hour had come. 

She was free, somewhere, in the world. 1 had only to find 
her now that I knew her. 

And all the while I touched caressingly the bowed locks of 
ripe com, I drank in the sea air that filled out my lungs, I felt 
the sun lidsung my face. I had walked on, I widked on wild 
with joy, drunk with hope. 1 walked on, certain that I was going 
to meet her soonandleadher back to en^oyour turn tit ^tchamt- 
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Wb were talking of lucky adventures and each of us 
had an odd happening to relate, delightful and unexpected 
encounters, in a railway carriage, in a hotel, abroad, on a sea¬ 
shore. Seashores, said Roger des Annettes, were uncommonly 
propitious for a love-affair. 

Gontran, who had said nothing, was appealed to. 

“ Paris is still the happiest hunting-ground of all," said he. 
" With a woman, as with a book, we appreciate one more 
highly in a place where we never expected to find one; but the 
finest specimens are found only in Paris.” 

He was silent for some moments, then added : 

“ God, how adorable they are! Go out into our streets on 
any spring morning. They look as if they had come up like 
flowers, the little darlings pattering along beside the houses. 
What a charming, charming charming sight 1 The scent of 
violets reaches us from the pavement; the bunches of violets 
that pass us in the slow-moving carts pushed by the hawkers. 
The town is alive with spring, and we look at the women. 
Christ, how tempdng they are in their light frocks, thin frocks 
thtou^ which their skin gleams 1 One strolls along, nose down 
to the scent and senses on fire; one strolls along and one 
snifils them out and waylays them. Such mornings are utterly 
divine. 

“ You notice her approaching in the distance, a hundred 
paces away you can find out and recognise the woman who will 
be delightful at close range. By a flower in her hat, a move¬ 
ment of her head, the swing of her body, you know her. She 
comes. You sa’j to ^outsAC*. ‘ Kueuttou, e^es (rontU and 
walk past her with your eyes devouring her. 

359 
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‘ Is she a slip of a girl running errands for a shop, a young 
woman coming from church or going to visit her lover ? What’s 
the odds ? Her breast shows rounded under her transparent 
bodice. Oh, if only one might thrust a finger down beneath 
it—a finger, or one's lips ! Does she look shy or bold, is her 
head dark or fair ? What’s the odds ? The swift passage of 
this woman, as she flits past, sends a thrill down your spine. 
And how desire haunts us until evening for the woman we 
have met in such a fashion 1 I’ll swear I’ve treasured the 
memory of a round twenty of the dear creatures seen once or 
ten times like this, and I would have fallen madly in love with 
them if I had known them more intimately. 

“ But there you are, the women we cherish most fiercely are 
the ones we never know. Have you noticed it ? It’s very odd. 
Every now and then one catches a glimpse of women the mere 
sight of whom rouses in us the wildest desire. But one never 
more than glimpses them. For my part, when I think of all 
the adorable creatures whom I have josded in the streets of 
Paris, I could hang myself for rage. Where are they ? Who 
are they ? Where could I find them again, see thm again ? 
There is a proverb which says that we are always tubbing 
elbows with happiness, and I’ll take my oath that I’ve more 
than once walked past the woman who could have snared me 
like a linnet with the allurement of her fragrant body." 

Roger des Annettes had been listening with a smile, and 
answved : 

” I know sdl that as well as you. Listen what happened to 
me, yes, to me. About five years ago I met for die first time, on 
the Pont de la Concorde, a tall and rather sturdy young woman 
who made on me an impression ... oh, an altoj^ther amazing 
impression I She was a brunette, a plump brunette, with Ream¬ 
ing hair growing low on her forehead and e^rowt that 
bmdceted both eyes under their arch diat stretched fiom 
temple to temple. The shadow of a moustache on h« lip set 
one dreamily • . ■ dreaming ... as the si^t of a hundi of 
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flowers on a table sdrs dreams of a beloved wood. She bad a 
shapely figure, firm rounded breasts held proudly like a challenge, 
ofliering themselves as a temptation. Her eyes were like ink- 
stains on the gleaming white of her skin. This girl’s eyes were 
not eyes, but shadowed caverns, deep open caverns in her head, 
through wliich one saw right into her, entered into her. What 
a veiled empty gaze, untroubled by thought and utterly lovely I 

“ I imaging her to be a Jewess. I followed her. More than 
one man turned to look after her. She walked with a slightly 
swaggering gait, a little graceless but very disturbing. She 
took a cab in the Place de la Concorde. And I stood there like 
a stuck pig, beside hhe Obelisk; I stood transfixed by the 
fiercest passion of longing that had ever assailed me in my life. 

“ I remembered her for at least three weeks, then I forgot her. 

“ Six months later I saw her again in the Rue de la Paix, and 
at sight of her my heart leaped as if I had caught sight of some 
mistress whom I had loved to distraction. I halted the better 
to watch her approach. As she passed me, almost touching me, 
I seemed to be standing in the mouth of a furnace. Then, as 
she drew away, I felt as if a cool wind were blowing across my 
fiice. I did not follow her. I was afraid of committing some 
folly, afraid of myself. 

" Again and again I saw her in my dreams. You know what 
such obsessions are. 

“ It was a year before I found her again ; then, one evening at 
sunset, about the month of May, I recognised her in a woman 
who was walking in front of me up the Champs-filys^es. 

“ The Arc de I’fitoile lifted its sombre outline against the 
flaming curtain of the sky. A golden dust, a mist of rosy light 
tiling in the air, it was one of those splendid evenings wl^ 
are the immortal glory of Paris, 

“ I followed her, wild with the longing to speak to her, to 
kneel at her feet, to tell her of the emotion which was choking 
me. 

"Twice 1 walked past her in otder to turn and meet tier 
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again. Twice, as I passed her, 1 experienced again that sensation 
of fiery heat which had come over me in the Rue de la Paix. 

“ She looked at me. Then I saw her enter a house in the 
Rue de Presbourg. I waited two hours in a doorway. She did 
not come out. At last I decided to question the concierge. He 
did not appear to understand me. ‘ She must have been a 
caller,’ lie said. 

“ And it was eight months before I saw her again. 

“ Then one January morning, during a spell of Arctic cold, 1 
was on my way down the Boulevard Malesherbes and running 
to warm myself, when at the comer of a street I collided so 
violently with a woman that she dropped a small parcel. 

“ I began apologies. It was she I 

’’ For a moment I stood sdll, stunned by the suddenness of 
the shock; then, giving her back the parcel she had been 
carrying in her hand, I said abrupdy: 

“ ‘ I am distressed and overjoyed, Madame, to have rushed 
into you like this. Will you believe me that for more than two 
years I have nouced you, admired you, longed cruelly to make 
your acquaintance, and I could not manage to find out who you 
were nor where you lived ? Pardon words like these, ascribe 
them to my passionate desire to be numbered among those 
who have the right to speak to you. Such a feeling could not 
wrong you, could it? You do not know me. I am Baron 
Roger des Annettes. Make your own inquiries: you will be 
told that I am a man you can admit to your house. If you 
re&se my request now, you will make me the most miserable 
wretch alive. I implore you, be kind, give me, allow roe the 
chance to visit you.’ 

“ She regarded me intently, out of her strange lustrdess 
eyes, and answered smiling: 

" ‘ Give me your address. I will come to your house.’ 

“ I was so utterly dumbfounded that I must have shown it. 
But I am never long in recovering &om suHi shocks and I 
hastened to give her a card, which she slipped into her pocket 
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with a swift gesture, with a hand evidently used to manipulating 
clandestine letters. 

“ Becoming bold, I stammered : 

" ‘ When shall I see you ? ’ 

“ She hesitated, as if she had to make a complicated calculation, 
no doubt trying to recollect just what she had to do with each 
hour of her time; tlien she murmured : 

“ ‘ Sunday morning, is that all right for you ? ’ 

“‘lam quite sure that it is all right.’ 

“ Then she went away, after she had searched my face, 
judged me, summed me up, dissected me with that heavy 
insensible stare that seemed to leave something on one s skin, 
a kind of viscous fluid, as if her glance flung out on to human 
beings.one of those dense liquids which devil-fish use to cloud 
the water and lull their prey to sleep. 

“ All the time until Sunday, I gave myself up to the most 
desperate cudgelling of my wits, in the effort to make up my 
mind what she was and ascertain the correct attitude to adopt 
to her. 

“ Ought I to give her money ? How much ? 

“I decided to buy a piece of jewellery, an uncommonly 
charming piece of jewellery too, and I placed it, in its case, on 
the mantel-shelf. 

“ I waited for her, after a restless night 

“ She arrived about ten o’clock, quite calm, quite plaad, and 
gave me her hand as if we were old friends. I offered her a 
seat, I relieved her of her hat, her veil, her furs, her muff. 
Then, sUghdy embarrassed, I began to press her somewhat 
more hardily, for I had no time to lose. 

“ She asked for nothing better, and we had not «changrt 
twenty words before I began to undress her. Ste ^^f 
condnued this ticWish business that I never succeed in finish¬ 
ing: I prick myself on pins, I twist strings into i^tncable 
knots instead of undoing them; 1 mismanage and confuse every¬ 
thing, 1 delay it all and I lose my head. 
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“ Do you know any moment in life, my friend, mote mar¬ 
vellous than the moments when you are watching—standing 
just far enough away and using just enough discretion to avoid 
startling that ostrich modesty all women affect —a woman who 
is stripping herself for you of all the rusding garments that fall 
round her feet, one after another ? 

" And what is prettier, too, than the gestures with which 
they put off those adorable garments that slip to the ground, 
empty and stretched indolently out as if they had just been struck 
dead ? How glorious and intoxicadng is the revelation of her 
flesh, her naked arms and breasts after her bodice is off, and 
how disturbing the lines of her body glimpsed under the last 
veil of all 1 

“ But all at once I saw an amazing thing, a black stain 
between her shoulders ; for she had turned her back to me : a 
wide stain standing vividly out, black as night. I had promised, 
moreover, not to look at her. 

“ What was it ? I had not the least doubt what it was, 
however, and the memory of that clearly visible moustache, 
the eyebrows joined above the eyes, of that mop of hair which 
covered her head like a helmet, ought to have prepared me for 
this shock. 

“ I was none the less dumbfounded and my mind was 
thronged suddenly with swift thoughts and strange remembered 
things. I imagined that I was looking at one of those enchant¬ 
resses from the Thousand and One Nights, one of those fatal 
and faithless creatures who exist only to drag mortal men into 
unknown abysses. I thought of Solomon making the Queen 
of Sheba walk over a mirror to assure himself that she had not 
a cloven hoof. 

“ And ... and when it came to the point of singing her my 
song of love, 1 discovered that I had no voice left, not even a 
trickle of sound, my dear. Or let's say I had a voice like a 
eunuch, s^ch at fint astonished and at last thoroughly dis¬ 
pleased her, for she remarked, clothing hendf widi dl dis^tefa: 
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" * There was not much point in putting i.ie to this trouble, 
was there ? ’ 

“ I wanted her to accept the ring bought for her, but she 
said deliberately and very stiffly: ‘ What do you take me for. 
Monsieur ? ’ so that I crimsoned to the ears under this tccuraula- 
tion of humiliations. And she departed without adding another 
word. 

“ And that is all there is to my adventure. But the worst of 
it is that, now, I am in love with her, and madly in love. 

“ I cannot see a woman without thinking of her. All others 
repel me, disgust me, in so far as they do not resemble her. I 
cannot press a kiss on another cheek without seeing her cheek 
beside the one I am caressing, and without suffering agonies 
from the unappeased desire which torments me. 

“ She is preseht at all my rendezvous, at all the caresses, that 
she spoils for me and renders hateful to me. She is always 
there, pressed close to the other woman, standing or lying down, 
visible and unattainable. And I believe now that she was in 
very truth a woman under a spell, bearing between her shoulders 
a mysterious talisman. 

“ Who is she ? Even now I do not know. I have met her 
twice ag ain- I bowed to her. She made not the slightest 
return to my greeting, she pretended not to know me at all. 
Who is she ? An Asiatic perhaps ? Most likely an Eastern 
Jewess. Yes, a Jewess. I am convinced she is a Jewess. But 
why ? Yes, why indeed ? I do not know. ’ 
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The little Baroness de Grangerie was drowsing on her 
couch, when the little Marquise of Rennedon entered abruptly, 
looking very disturbed, her bodice a little rumpled, her hat a 
litde on one side, and dropped into a chair, exclaiming: 

“ Ouf, I’ve done it 1 ” 

Her friend, who had never seen her anything but placid and 
gende, sat bolt upright in amazement. She demanded : 

“ What is it What have you done ? ” 

The Marchioness, who did not seem able to remain in one 
place, got to her feet, and began to walk about the room ; then 
she flung herself on the foot of the couch where her friend was 
resting and, taking her hands, said : 

" Listen, darling, promise me never to repeat what I am going 
to tell you.” 

“ I promise.” 

“ On your immortal soul.” 

” On my immortal soul.” 

“ Well, I have just revenged myself on Simon.” 

The other woman exclaimed : 

“ Oh, you’ve done right! ” 

“ Yes, haven’t I ? Just think, during the past six months he 
has become more intolerable than ever, intolerable beyond 
words. When I married him, I knew well enough how ugly 
he was, but I thought he was a kindly man. What a mistake 
I made! He must certainly have thought that I loved him for 
himself, with his fat punch and his red nose, for he began to 
coo like a turtle-dove. You can imagine that it made me laugh, 
I nicknamed him ‘ Pigeon ’ for it. Men really do have the 
oddest notions about themselves. When he realised that I felt 
366 
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no more than friendsliip for him, he became suspicious, he 
began to speak bitterly to me, to treat me as if I were a coquette 
or a fast woman, or I don’t know what. And then it became 
more serious because of . . . of . . . it’s not very easy to put 
it into words. ... In short, lie was very much in love with 
me, very much in love . . . and he proved it to me often, far 
too often. Oh, my dearest, what torture it is to be . . . made 
love to by a clown of a man I ... No, really, I couldn’t bear 
it any longer . . . not any longer at all . . . it is just like having 
a tooth pulled every evening . . . much worse than that, much 
worse. Well, imagine among your acquaintances someone very 
ugly, very ridiculous, very repellent, with a fat paunch—that’s 
the frightful part—and great hairy calves. You can just imagine 
him, can’t you ? Now imagine that this someone is your 
husband . . . and that . . . every evening . . . you under¬ 
stand. No, its loathsome I . . . loathsome! It made me sick, 
positively sick . . . sick in my basin. Really, I can’t bear it 
any longer. There ought to be a law to protect wives in such 
cases. Just imagine it yourself, every evening! . . . Pah, it’s 
beastly I 

“ It’s not that I have been dreaming of romantic love-affairs— 
never. There aren’t any nowadays. All the men in our world 
are like stable-boys or bankers; they care for nothing hut 
horses or money; and if they love women, they love them 
only as they love horses, just to display them in their diawing- 
rooms as they show off a pair of chestnuts in the Bois. Nothing 
else. Life to-day is such that romantic feelings can play no 
part. 

“ We should show ourselves merely as matter-of-fact and 
unemotional women. Intercourse is now no more than meetings 
at stated times, at which the same thing is always repeated. 
Besides, for whom could one feel any affection or tenderness 
Men, our men, are generally speaking only correct tailors’ 
dummies altogether wanting in intelligence and sensibility. If 
we look for any intellecmal graces, as a man looks for water in 
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a desert, we call the artists to our side; and we behold the 
arrival of intolerable poieurs or underbred Bohemians. As for 
me, like Diogenes, I have been looking for a man, one real 
man in the whole of Parisian society; but I am already quite 
convinced that I shall not find him, and it will not 1» long 
before I blow out my lantern. To remm to my husband, since 
it fairly turned my stomach to see him coming into my room 
in his shirt and drawers, I used all means, all, you understand 
me, to alienate him and to . . . disgust him with me. At first 
he was furious, and then he became jealous, he imagined that 
I was deceiving him. In the early days he contented himself 
with watching me. He glared like a tiger at all the men who 
came to the house, and then the persecution began. He followed 
me everywhere. He used abominable means to take me off my 
guard. Then he never left me alone to talk with anyone. At 
all the balls, he remained planted behind me, poking out his 
clumsy hound’s head as soon as I said a word. He followed 
me to the buffet, forbidding roe to dance with this man and 
that man, taking me away in the very middle of the cotillion, 
making me look foolish and ridiculous, and appear I don’t 
know what sort of a person. It was after this that I ceased to 
go anywhere. 

“ In this intimacy, he became worse still. Would you 
believe that the wretch treated me as ... as ... I daren’t 
say It ... as a harlot. 

“ My dear 1 ... he said to me one evening: ‘ Whose bed 
have you been sharing to-day ? ’ I wept and he was delighted. 

" And then he became worse still. The other week he took 
me to dine in the Champs-£lysdes. Fate ordained that 
Baubiguac should be at the neighbouring table. Then, if you 
please, Simon began to tread furiously on my feet and growl 
at me over the melon: ‘ You have given him a rendezvous, 
you slut I Just you wait 1 ’ Then—you could never guess 
what be did, my dear—he had the audacity to pull my hatpin 
gently out utd he drove it into my arm. I uttered a loud cry. 
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Everybody came running up. Then he staged a detestable 
comply of mortificadon. You can imagine it. 

“ At that very moment I said to myself: ‘ I’ll have my 
revenge, and before very long, too.’ Wiat would you have 
dohe ? ” 

“ Oh, I would have revenged myself! ” 

“ Very well, that’s what I’ve done to him.” 

“How?” 

“ What 1 Don’t you understand ? ” 

“ But, my dear . . . sail . . . well, yes.” 

“ Yes, what ? Gracious, just think of his head I Can’t you 
just see liim, with his fet face, his red nose, and his tidewhiskers 
hanging down like dog’s ears.” 

"Yes.” 

“ Well, I said to myself: ‘ I shall revenge myself for my 
own pleasure and Marie’s,’ for I always intended to tell you, 
but never anyone but you, mind. Just think of his face and 
then remember that he . . . that he . . . he is. . . .” 

“ What . . . you’ve-” 

’* Ob, darling, never, never tell a soul, promise me again! 
But think how funny it is . . . think. ... He has looked 
quite diffetent to me since that very moment. . . and I burst out 
laughing all alone ... all alone. . . . Just think of his head.’ 

The Baroness looked at her friend, and the wild laughter 
that welled up in her breast burst between her lips; she began 
to laug^ but she laughed as if she were hysterical, and with 
both hands pressed to her breast, her face puckered up, her 
breadi strangled in her throat, she leaned forward as if she would 
&11 over on her bat. 

Then the little Marquise herself gave way to a sdfling out¬ 
burst of mirth. Between twocascadesofUttlecrietshe repeated: 

" Think ... do think . . . isn’t it fiinny ? Tell me . . . 
think of his head . . . think of his sidewhiskos 1 ... of his 
nose . . . just think . . . isn’t it funny ? but whatever you do, 
don’t tdl anyone . .. don't . . . tell... about it. . . ever I 
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TTiey continued for some minutes very nearly suffocated, 
unable to speak, weeping real tears in their ecstasy of amusement. 

The Baroness was the first to recover her self-control, and 
still shaking: 

“ Oh! . . . tell me how you did it ... tell me .. . it’s so 
funny ... so funny ! ” 

But the other woman could not speak ... she stammered : 

“ When I had made up my mind ... I said to myself: 
. . . ‘ Now . . . hurry up . . . you must make it happen at 
once.’ . . . And I . . . did it . . . to-day. . . .” 

" To-day! ” 

“ Yes . . . right at once . . . and I told Simon to come and 
look for me at your house for our especial amusement. . . . 
He’s coming ... at once . . . he’s coming. . . . Just think 
. . . think . . . think of his head when you see him. . . .” 

The Baroness, a little sobered, panted as if she had just 
finished running a race. She answet^ : 

“ Oh, tell me how’you did it . . . tell me.” 

“ It was quite easy. I said to myself: ‘ He is jealous of 
Baubiguac; very well, Baubiguac it shall be. He is as clumsy 
as his feet, but quite honourable ; incapable of gossiping.’ Then 
I went to his house after breakfast.” 

“ You went to his house. On what excuse ? ” 

*’ A collection ... for orphans. . . .” 

" Tell me the whole tale . . . quickly ... tell me the 
whole tale. . . .” 

“ He was so astounded to see me that he could not speak. 
And then he gave me two louis for my collection, and thm as 
I got up to go away, he asked news of my husband; then I 
pretended to be unable to contain my feelings any longer, and 
1 told him everything that was on my mind. I painted him 
even blacker than he is, look you. . . . Then Baubiguac was 
very touched, he began to think of ways in which he might 
help me . . . and as for me, I began to cry ... but I cried 
as a woman cries . . . when she is crying on purpose. . . . 
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He comforted me ... he made me sit down ... and then, 
as I didn’t stop, he put his arm round me. ... 1 said: ‘ Oh, 
my poor friend ... my poor friend 1 ’ He repeated: ‘ My 
poor friend, my poor friend! ’ and he went on embracing 
me ... all the time . . . undl we reached the closest embrace 
of all. . . . There. 

“ When it was over, I made a terrible display of despair and 
reproaches. Oh, I treated him, 1 treated him as if he were the 
lowest of the low .... But I wanted to burst out laughing 
madly. I thought of Simon, of his head, of his sidewhiskers. 
Imagine it . . . just imagine it I I’ve done it to him. And he 
was so afraid of it happening. Come wars, earthquakes, 
epidemics, even if we all die . . . I’ve done it to him. Nothing 
can ever prevent it now 1 Think of his head . . . and say to 
yourself that I’ve done it to him 1 ” 

The Baroness, who was almost choking to death, demanded : 

“ Shall you see Baubiguac again ? ” 

" No, never. Certainly not. . . . I’ve had enough of him 
. . . he’s no more desirable than my husband.” 

And they both began to laugh again so violendy that they 
reeled like epileptics. 

The tinging of a bell silenced their mirth. 

The Baroness murmured : 

“ It’s he . . . look closely at him.” 

The door opened, and a stout man appeared, a mddy-laoed 
man with thick lips and drooping sidewhiskers; he rolled 
incensed eyes. 

The two young women regarded him for a moment; then 
they flung themselves wildly down on the couch, in such a 
ddiiium of laughter that dt^ groaned as if they were in the 
moct dieadftfl agony. 

And he repeated in a stupefied voice: 

“ Upon my word, are you mad ? ... are you mad ? . . . 
are you mad ? ” 
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“ Now, Doctor, a little cognac.” 

“ With pleasure.” 

And the old naval doctor, holding out his little glass, watched 
the precious liquor rising to the brim, flecked with golden 
gleams. 

Then he lifted it to the level of his eye, passed it in front of 
the light from the lamp, snifled it, sucked in a few drops that 
he rolled a long time on his tongue and on the moist, sensitive 
flesh of his palate, then said : 

“ Oh, the divine poison I Or rather, the seductive assassin, 
the adorable destroying angel I 

" You know no^ng about it, you people. You have read, 
it is true, that excellent book called I'Aisommoir, but you have 
not seen, as I have, drink exterminate a whole tribe of savages, 
a small Negro kingdom, drink carried in kegs landed, with the 
most peaceful air, by red-bearded English sailors. 

“ But now listen. I have seen, with my own eyes, the 
strangest and most amazing drama of strong drink, and quite 
near here, in Brittany, in a little village in the neig^ibourhood 
of Pont I’Abb^. 

“ I was living at the time, on a year’s leave, in a country- 
house left me by my father. You know that flat coast when 
the wind whistles day and night over the gotse bushes, and 
where one still sees here and there, upright and lying along the 
ground, those monstrous stones which were once gods, and 
which have retained something disturbing in their attitu^ in 
their aspect, their shape. They always look to me as if they 
were just going to come alive, and I should see them set out 
across the country-side, with slow, heavy steps, the steps of 
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gnnite giants, or fly off on vast wings, stone wings, towards a 
Druid heaven. 

“ The sea encloses and dominates the horizon, the restless 
sea, full of black-headed rocksj always covered with a slaver of 
foam, like dogs who lie in wait for the fishermen. 

“ And they, these men, they go down to this terrible sea 
which overturns their fishing-cobbles with one shake of his 
blue-green back, and swallows them down like pallets. They 
go out in their small boats, day and night, brave, anxious, and 
drunk. Drunk they most often are. ‘ When the bottle is 
full,’ they say, ’ you see the reef; but when it’s empty, you see 
it no more.’ 

“ Go into the thatched cottages. You’ll never find the 
father there. And if you ask the wife what has become of her 
man, she stretches her arm towards the sombre sea, muttering 
and frothing out its white saliva along the shore. He slept 
below it one evening when he had drunk a little too deeply. 
And the eldest son as well. She has four boys left, four tall 
striplings, fair-skinned and sturdy. Tlieir turn next. 

*' I was living, then, in a country-house near Pont I’Abb^. 
I lived alone with my servant, an old sailor, and a Breton family 
who took cate of the property in my absence. It consisted of 
three people, two sisters and the man who had married one of 
them, and who looked after ray garden. 

“ This same year, about Christmas-iime, my gardener’s wife 
was brought to bed of a boy. 

“ The husband came to ask me to stand godfather. I could 
hardly refuse, and he borrowed ten francs, for chnstenmg- 
expenses, he said. 

" The ceremony was arranged for the second of January. 
For a week past the ground had been covered with snow, a 
vast carpet, colourless and sombre, which seemed, in this low 
flat country, to stretch out over illimitable wastes. The se^ 
fitf beyond the white plain, looked black; and we could see it 
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moving restlessly, shaking its back, rolling its waves, as if it 
wanted to fling itself on its pale neighbour, who seemed dead, 
so quiet, so sad, so cold she lay. 

“ At nine o’clock in the morning. Papa K6randec arrived in 
front of my door with his sister-in-law, the big Kesmagan, 
and the nurse who was carrying the child roHed up in a 
quilt. 

“ And then we all set out for the church. It was cold enough 
to split the dolmens, one of those piercing cold days which 
crack the skin and cause frightful pain with their bitter cold 
that burns like fire. 

“ As for me,I was thinking of the poor little creature who was 
being carried in front of us, and I thought to myself that this 
Breton race really was made of iron, since children were able, 
from the moment they were bom, to survive such excursions. 

“ We arrived in front of the church, but the door was still 
shut. The priest was late. 

“ Thereupon the nurse, resting herself on one of the boundary 
stones near the porch, began to undress the infant. I thought 
at first that he had wetted his napkin, but I saw that they were 
stripping him naked, the poor little wretch, stark-naked, in the 
icy air. I ran forward, horrified at the insensate act. 

“ ‘ Are you mad 1 You’ll kill him.’ 

“ The woman answered placidly : 

“ ‘ Oh, no, honoured sir, he must come before the good God 
quite naked.’ 

“ The father and the aunt looked on at the performance with 
the utmost calm. It was the custom. If it were not followed, 
ill luck would befall the infimt. 

“I worked myself up into a rage, I cursed the man, 1 
threatened to go home, I tried forcibly to cover up the frail 
little body. It was all no use. The nurse escaped from roe, 
running through the snow, and the poor little devil’s body 
turned purple. 

“ I was just going to leave the cruel wretches when I saw the 
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priest coming across the fields, followed by die sacristan and a 
country lad. 

“ I ran to meet him, and expressed my indignation to him, 
without mincing my words.' He was not surprised, he did not 
quicken his pace, he made no attempt to hurry himself. He 
answered; 

What do you expect, sir ? It’s the custom. They all do 
it, we can’t hinder them.’ 

“ ‘ But at least get a move on I’ I shouted. 

" He replied : 

" ' I can't come any quicker.’ 

"And he entered the vestry, while we remained on the 
threshold of the church, where I swear I suffered more than 
the little creature howling under the lash of the bitter cold. 

“ The door opened at last. We went in. But the cliild had 
to remain naked throughout the whole ceremony. 

“ It was interminable. The priest blundered on through the 
Latin syllables that issued from his mouth, falsely scanned. He 
walked with a slow gait, with the alow gait of a pious tortoise, 
and his white surplice froze my heart, like another fall of snow 
in which he had ■wrapped himself to torture, in the name of i 
cruel and barbarous God, this human grub racked by the cold. 

" The christening was at last accomplished according to the 
proper rites, and I saw the nurse roll the frozen child, who was 
moaning in a thin pitiful voice, up again in its wide quilt. 

“ The priest said to me : 

“ ‘ Will you come and sign the register ? ’ 

" I turned to my gardener. 

" ‘ Now get ba^ as quickly as you can, and get that child 
warm at once.’ 

** And I gave him some advice how to ward off inflammation 
of the lungs if there were still time to do it. 

" The man promised to carry out my necomroendation, and 
he went away with his sister-in-law and the nurse. 1 followed 
the priest into the vestry. 
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“ When I had signed, he demanded live francs of me for 
expenses. 

“ Having given the father ten francs, 1 refused to pay again. 
The priest threatened to tear out the leaf and annul the ceremony, 
i thrwtened him, on ray side, with the Public Prosecutor 

" Tlie quarrel lasted a long time. I ended by paying. 

“ The instant I got home, I wanted to make sure that no 
further misfortune had happened. I ran to Kerandec's house, 
but the father, the sister-in-law, and the nurse had not yei 
returned. 

“ The woman who had given birth to the child, left all alone, 
was sobbing with cold in her bed, and she was hungry, having 
had nothing to eat since the night before. 

" * Where the devil have they gone ? ’ I said. 

“ She answered, without surprise or resentment; 

“ ‘ They’ve gone off to celebrate the occasion.’ 

" It was the custom. Then I remembered my ten francs, 
which ought to have paid for the christening but were doubt¬ 
less now paying for drink. 

“ I sent in some soup for the mother and I ordered a good 
fire to be made in her fire-place. I was anxious and angry, 
promising myself to Itt those devils have it hot and strong, and 
asking myself with horror what would become of the wretched 
brat. 

" At six o’clock in the evening they had not returned. 

“ I ordered my servant to wait for them and I went to 
bed. 

“ I fell asleep very quickly, for I sleep like an old sea-dog. 

" I was rou^ about daybreak, by my servant, who brought 
me some warm water for shaving. 

'* As soon as I had my eyes open, I demanded ; 

‘••AndKerandec?’ 

“ The man hesitated, then he stammered: 

“' Oh, he came back, sir, after midnight, so drunk be could 
not walk, and the big Kesmagan woman too, and the nurse too. 
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1 verily believe they had slept in a ditch, so that the little baby 
was dead, which they hadn’t even noticed.’ 

I leaped out of bed, shouting: 

“ ‘ The child is dead I ’ 

“ ' Yes, sir. They carried it to Mother Kerandec. When she 
saw it, she began to cry ; then they made tier drink to comfort 
her.’ 

“ ‘ WTtat, they made her drink ? ’ 

“ ' Yes, sir. But I only learned that this morning, just now. 
As Kerandec had neither brandy nor money, he look the lamp 
oil that you had given them, sir, and all four of them drank it, 
as much as was left in the botde. And now the Kerandec woman 
is very ill.’ 

“ I had flung on my clothes with all haste, and, snatching up 
a stick, with the determination to thrash all these human beasts, 
I ran to my gardener’s house. 

“ 'The woman in the bed was roiling in agony, smpefied with 
paraffin, beride the blue corpse of the child. 

“ Kerandec, the nurse, and the big Kesmagan woman were 
snoring on the ground. 

“ I had to look to the wife, who died towards noon.” 

The old doctor was silent. He took up die botde of brandy, 
pouted out a fresh glass and, once more flashing the lamplight 
across the tawny liquor so that it seemed to fill his glass with 
the translucent essence of dissolved topazes, he swallowed the 
treacherous and gleaming liquid at a gulp. 
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Before marriage, they had loved each other with a 
pure love, their heads in the stars. It had begun in a pleasant 
acquaintance made on a sea front. He had found her entirely 
charming, this young girl, like a rose, with her transparent 
sunshades and her pretty gowns, drifting past the vast back¬ 
ground of the sea. He had loved her, fair and delicately slender, 
in her frame of blue waves and illimitable sky. And he con¬ 
founded the compassionate tenderness roused in him by this 
virginal child with die vague, powerful emotion stirred in his 
soul, his heart, his very veins, by the sharp salt air and the wide 
country-side filled with sun and sea. 

As for the girl, she had loved him because he wooed her, 
because he was young, rich enough, well-bred and fastidious. 
She had loved him because it is natural for young girls to love 
young men who speak to them of love. 

Then for three months they had spent their time together, 
eyes looking into eyes and hand touching, hand. The mutual 
happiness that they felt—in the morning before the bath, in 
the freshness of a new day, and their farewells at night, on the 
shore, under the stars, in the soft warm of the quiet night, 
farewelh murmured softly, very sofdy—had already the 
character of kisses, though their lips had never met. 

They dreamed of one another in the instant of sleep, thought 
of one another in the instant of waking, and, without a word 
exchanged, called to each other, and desired each other with all 
the force of their souls and all the force of their bodies. 

After their marriage, their adoration had come to earth. It 
had been at first a kind of sensuous and insatiable fiiry of 
possession, then an exalted affection wrought of flesh and blood 
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romance, of caresses already a little sophisticated, of ingenious 
and delicately indelicate love-making. Tlieir every glance had 
a lascivious significance, all their gestures roused in them 
thoughts of the ardent intimacy of their nights. 

Now, without acknowledging it, perhaps without yet realising 
it, they had begun to weary of one another. They loved each 
other dearly, still; but there were no longer any revelations to 
share, nothing to do that they had not done many times, nothing 
to discover about one another, not even a new word of love, 
an unpremeditated ecstasy, an intonation that might make more 
poignant the familiar words, so often repeated. 

None the less they made every effort to feed the dying flame 
of their first fierce caresses. Every day they invented affectionate 
pretences, artless or subtle little comedies, a whole series of 
desperate attempts to re-awake the insatiable ardour of first love 
in their hearts, and the burning desire of the bridal month in 
their blood. 

Sometimes, by dint of exciting their passions, they enjoyed 
again an hour of unreal ecstasy, followed at once by a mood of 
fatigue and aversion. 

They had tried moonlit nights, walks under the trees in the 
gentle air of evening, the poetry of riversides veiled in mist, the 
excitement of public festivities. 

Then, one morning, Henrietta said to Paul: 

** Will you take me to dine in a cabaret ? 

“ Of course, darling.” 

‘‘ In a really well-known cabaret > ” 

“ Of course.” 

He looked at her, with a questioning air, quite aware that 
she was thinking of something that she did not care to say aloud. 

She added; 

You know, in a cabaret ... how shall I put it .> ... in a 
really gay cabaret ... in the sort of cabaret where people 
arrange to meet each other alone f " 

He smiled. 
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■' Yes, I undersund. In a private room of a fashionable 
caft.” 

“ That’s it. But a fashionable cafiS where you are known, 
where you have perhaps already had supper ... no ... dinner 
. . . and don’t you know . . . you know ... 1 should like 
... no. I’ll never dare say it.” 

“ Tell me, darling; what can anything matter, between you 
and me ? We don’t hide little things from each other.” 

" No, I dare not.” 

“ Really now, don’t pretend to be shy. What is it f ” 

“ Well . . . well ... I would like ... I would like to be 
taken for your mistress . . . and that the waiters, who don’t 
know that you are married, should suppose me your mistress, 
and you too . . . that you should think me your mistress, 
for one hour, just in that room which must have memories for 
you . . . Don’t you see ? And I shall believe, myself, that I 
am your mistress ... I shall be doing a dreadful thing ... I 
shall be deceiving you . . . with yourself. Don’t you see ? It 
is very wicked. . . . But I should like . . . don’t make me 
blush . . . I feel ra)fself blushing. . . . You can’t imagine how 
it would . . . would excite me to dine like that with you, in a 
place that’s not quite nice ... in a cabinet partkuiUr where 
people make love . . . every evening. ... It is very wicked 
. . . I’m as red as a peony. Don’t look at me.” 

He laughed, very amused, and answered : 

“ Yes, we’ll go, this evening, to a really smart place, where 
I am known.” 

About seven o’clock they walked up the staircase of a feshion- 
able boulevard cafif, he ail smiles like a conqueror, she shy, 
veiled, delighted. As sewn as they had entered a private room 
furnished with four arm-chairs and a vast couch of red velvet, 
the head waiter, black-clad, came in and presented the card. 
Paul offered it to his wife. 

" What would you like to eat ? ” 
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“ Oh, but I don’t know what’s the right thing to order here." 

So he read down the list of dishes as he took off his overcoat, 
which he handed to the footman. Then he said : 

“ A very spicy dinnei^;.ot<^« biiqut—pouUt i la JiahU, rihU 
dt komafd d I*affUricaitUj salade de Ugumts bun bpUbty and 

dessert. We will drink champagne.” 

I The head waiter turned a smiling regard on the young woman. 
He picked up the card, murmuring: 

“ Will Monsieur Paul have sweet or dry ? " 

" Champagne, very dry.” 

Henrietta was delighted to observe that this man knew her 
husband’s name. 

They sat side by side on the couch, and began to eat. 

They had the light of ten wax candles, reflected in a large 
mirror marked all over by thousands of names traced on it by 
diamonds: they flung over the gleaming crystal what looked 
like an immense spider’s web. 

Henrietta drank steadily, to enliven her, though she felt giddy 
after the first glass. Paul, excited by his memories, kissed his 
wife’s hand every moment. His eyes shone. 

She was oddly excited by this not very reputable place, dis¬ 
turbed, happy, a litde wanton but very thrilled. Two grave, 
silent waiters, accustomed to see all and forget all, to present 
themselves only when necessary, and to remove themselves at 
moments when emotions ran dangerously high, came and went 
swiftly and deftly. 

By the middle of the dinner Henrietta was half drunk, more 
than half drunk, and Paul, very merry, was madly pressing her 
knee. She was babbling wildly now, impudently gay, with 
flushed checks and suifused burning eyes. 

“ Now, Paul, own up, don’t you know I simply must know 
everything? ” 

" Well, darling ? ” 

“ I daren’t say if.” 

“ Say anything you xvant to.” 
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“ Have you had mistresses . . . many mistresses . . . before 
me? ” 

He hesitated, a little dubious, not sure whether he ought to 
keep quiet about his triumphs or boast of them. 

She added: 

" Oh, I implore you, do tell me, have you had ever so many ? ” 
" Well, I’ve had several.” 

“ How many ? ” 

" Well, I really don’t know ... a man can’t really be sure 
about these things, don’t you know ? ” 

“ You didn’t keep count of them ? ” 

" Of course not.” 

" Oh, so you must have had ever so many.” 

“ Of course.” 

" But about how many ? . . . only just about ? ” 

“ But I haven’t the least idea, darling. Some years I had ever 
so many, and there were other years when I had very few.” 

“ How many a year, do you suppose ? ” 

" Sometimes twenty or thirty, sometimes only four or five.” 
" 0|j, that makes more than a hundred women altogether.” 

” Well, yes, about that ” 

" Oh, it’s revolting ! ” 

“ Why do you call it revolting ? ” 

“ Because of course it is revolting, when you think of it . . . 
all those women . . . naked . . . and always . . . always the 
same thing. Oh, how revolting it is, all the same, more than a 
hundred women! ” 

He was shocked tliat she found it disgusting, and answered 
her with that superior manner which men assume to make 
women realise that they are talking nonsense. 

“ Well, upon my word, that’s a queer thing to say; if it’s 
disgusting to have a hundred women, it is just as disgusting to 
have one.” 

“ Oh, no, nothing of the kind.” 

“Why not?” 
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“ Because one woman, that is a real union, a real love which 
holds you to her, while a hundred women is just lust or 
misconduct. I don’t understand how a man can press himself 
against all those dirty wenches ...” 

“ They’re not, they are very clean.” 

" It’s impossible for them to be clean, living the life they do.” 

“ But, on the contrary, it is just because of ilie life they live 
that they are so clean.” 

“ Oh, fie, when you think that only the night before they 
were doing the same thing with another man ! It’s shameful.” 

“ It’s no more shameful than drinking out of this glass which 
was drunk from tliis morning by goodness knows who, which 
you may be sure has at any rate been well washed. . . .” 

“ Oh, be quiet, you disgust me.” 

“ Then why did you ask me if I had had mistresses ? ” 

" Tell me, these mistresses of yours, were they all girls of 
that sort ? ” 

“ No, no, of course not.” 

” What were they, then ? ” 

" Well, actresses . . . some . . . some little shop-girls . . . 
and some . . . several society women.” 

“ How many society women ? ” 

” Six.” 

” Only six ? ” 

Yes.” 

“ Were they pretty ? ” 

’’ Of course.” 

“ Prettier than the girls ? ” 

” No.” 

“ Which did you like best, the girls or the society women f ” 

“ The girls.” 

“ Oh, what nasty tastes you have 1 Why ? ” 

" Because I don’t care for amateur performers.” 

" Oh, horrible 1 You really are detestable, you know. But 
tell me, did it amuse you to go from one to the other ? ” 

13 
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“ Of course.” 

“ Very much ? ” 

” Very much.” 

" What is it that amused you Aren’t they all alike ? " 

“ Of course not.” 

■■ Oh, women are not all alike ? ” 

" Not at all alike.” 

” Not in anything ? ” 

“ Not in anything.” 

“ How odd 1 How do they differ ? ” 

‘ Altogether.” 

‘‘ In their bodies ? ” 

“ Yes, of course, in their bodies.” 

“ All over their bodies ? ” 

“ All over their bodies.” 

" And what else ? ” 

” Well, in their way of ... of making love, of talking, of 
saying even litde things.” 

" And . . . and it is very amusing to have a change f ” 

“ Of course.” 

“ And do men, too, vary ? " 

“ I couldn’t tell you that.” 

" You can’t tell me ? ” 

" No.” 

“ They must vary.” 

“ Yes ... no doubt. . . .” 

She sat sunk in thought, the glass of champagne in her hand. 
It was full, she drank it off at a gulp; then, placing it on the 
table, she flung both arms round her husband’s neck, murmuring 
against his heart; 

“ Oh, my darling, I love you so I . . .” 

He took her in a passionate embrace. A waiter who was 
entering withdrew, shutting the door; and the serving of the 
courses was suspended for about five minutes. 

When the head waiter reappeared, solemn and dignified. 
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carrying the sweet, she was holding another lull glass between 
her fingers, and, peering into the tawny translucent deptlis of 
the liquid, as if she saw there strange imagined things, she was 
murmuring in a reflective tone : 

' Yes, it must be very amusing, all uie same." 
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He died a high-court judge, an upright magistrate whose 
irreproachable life was held up to honour in every court in 
France. Barristers, young puisne judges, judges, greeted with 
a low bow that marked their profound respect, his thin white 
impressive face, lighted up by two fathomless gleaming eyes. 

He had given up bis life to the pursuit of crime and the pro¬ 
tection of the weak. Swindlers and murderers had had no more 
formidable enemy, for he seemed to read, in the depths of their 
souls, their most secret thoughts, and penetrate at a glance the 
dark twistings of their motives. 

He had died, in his eighty-second year, everywhere honoured, 
and followed by the regrets of a whole nation. Soldiers in 
scarlet trousers had escorted him to his grave, and men in 
white ties had delivered themselves round his coffin of grief- 
stricken speeches and tears that seemed sincere. 

And then came the strange document that the startled solicitor 
discovered in the desk where he had been accustomed to keep 
the dossiers of famous criminals. 

It had for title ; 

“ WHY > ” 


Ju/ie loth, 1851 . I have just left the court. I have con¬ 
demned Blondel to deadi. Why did this man kill his five 
children ? Why ? One often comes across people to whose 
temperaments the taking of life affords a keen physical pleasure. 
Yes, yes, it must be a physical pleasure, perhaps the sharpest of 
all, for is not killing an act more like the act of creation than 
any other ? To make and to destroy. In these two words is 
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contained the history of the universe, the history of all worlds, 
of all that exists, all. Why is it so intoxicating to kill ? 

Jwu ijtA. To think that tliere is a living being in there—a 
creature who loves, walks, runs! A living being. What is a 
living being f This thing possessed of life, bearing within itself 
the vital power of motion and a will that orders this motion. 
It is kin to nothing, this human being. Its feet do not belong 
to the ground. It is a germ of life wandering over the earth ; 
and this germ of life, come I know not whence, can be destroyed 
at will. Then nothing, for ever nodiing. It decays, it is ended. 

June Then why is it a crime to kill ? Yes, why ? It is, 
on the contrary, a law of nature. The ordained purpose of 
every being is to kill: he kills to live, and he kills for the sake 
of killing. To kill is in our nature : we must kill. The beasts 
kill continually, every day, at every moment of their existence 
Man kills condnually to feed himself, but as he must also kill 
for sheer sensual satisfaction, he has invented sport. A child 
kills the insects that he finds, the little birds, all the litile animals 
that come his way. But that does not satisfy the irresistible 
lust for wholesale killing which is in us. It is not enough to 
kill beasts ; we must kill men too. In other days, we satisfied 
this need by human sacrifice. To-day the necessities of com¬ 
munal life have made murder a crime. We condemn it and 
punish the assassin. But since we cannot live without yielding 
to the innate and imperious instinct of death, we assuage it 
from time to time by wars in which one whole race butchers 
another. War is a debauch of blood, a debauch in which the 
armies sate themselves and on which not only plain citizens are 
drunken, but women, and the children who every evening read 
under the lamp the hysterical recital of the massacres. 

One would have imagined tliat scorn would be meted out to 
those destined to accomplish these slaughterings of men. No. 
They are heaped with honours. They are clad in gold and 
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gorgeous raiment; they wear feathers on their heads, decora¬ 
tions on their breasts; and they are given crosses, rewards, 
honours of all kinds. Tliey are haughty, respected, adored of 
women, acclaimed by the mob, and solely because their mission 
in life is to shed human blood. They drag through the streets 
their instruments of death, which the black-coated passer-by 
regards with envy. For killing is the glorious law thrust by 
nature into the profoundest impulse of our being. There is 
nothing more lovely and more honourable tlian to kill. 

JuM jorA. To kill is the law; because nature loves im¬ 
mortal youth. She seems to cry through all her unconscious 
acts: “ Hasten 1 Hasten 1 Hasten ! ” As she destroys, so she 
renews. 

JufyinJ. Being—what is being All and nothing. Through 
thought, it is the reflection of all things. Through memory 
and for science, it is an epitome of tlie world, the tale of which 
it bears within itself. Mirror of things, and mirror of deeds, 
each human being becomes a little universe within the universe. 

But travel; look at the people swarming everywhere, and 
man is nothing now, nothing now, nothing 1 Get into a ship, 
put a wide space between yourself and the crowded shore, and 
you will soon see nothing but the coast The infinitesimal 
speck of being disappears, so tiny it is, so insignificant. Traverse 
Europe in a swift train and look out through the window. Men, 
men, always men, innumerable, inglorious, swarming in the 
fields, swarming in the streets; dull-witted peasants able to do 
no more than turn up the earth; ugly women able to do no 
more than prepare fo<^ for their men, and breed. Go to India, 
go to China, and you will see scurrying about more thousands 
of creatures, who are bom, live, and die without leaving mote 
trace dum ^e ant crushed to death on the road. Go to the 
country of black men, herded in their mud huts; to the country 
of (air-skinned Arabs sheltered under a brown canvas that flaps 
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in the wind, and you will understand that the solitary individual 
being is nothing, nothing. The race is all. What is the 
individual, tiK individual member of a wandering desert tribe i 
And men who are wise do not trouble themselves overmuch 
about death. Man cotmts for nothing with them. A man kills 
his enemy: it is war. That, in the old days, was the way of 
the world, in every great house, in every province. 

Yes, journey over the world and watch the swarming of the 
innumerable and nameless human beings. Nameless ? Aye, 
there’s the rub I To kill is a crime because we have enumerated 
human beings. When they are bom, they are registered, named, 
baptized. The law takes charge of them. Very well, then 1 
The man who is not registered is of no account: kill him in 
the desert, kill him in the hills or in the plain, what does it 
matter I Namre loves death : she will not punish it. 

What is verily sacred, is the social community. That’s it 1 
It is that which protects man. The individual is sacred because 
he is a member of the sodal community. Homage to the social 
state, the legal God. On your knees I 

The State itself can kill because it has the right to alter the 
social community. When it has had two hundred thousand 
men butchered in a war, it erases them from the community, it 
suppresses them by the hands of its registrars. That is the end 
of it. But we who cannot alter the records of the town halls, 
we must respect life. Social community, glorious divinity who 
reigns in the temples of the municipalities, I salute you. You 
are stronger than nature. Ha, ha I 

Jtify yi. To kill must be a strange pleasure and of infinite 
relish to a man. To have there, standing before him, a living, 
thinking being: to thrust in him a little hole, only a little hole, 
to see pouring out that red stuff which we call blood, which 
makes life, arid then to have in front of one only a lump of 
nerveless flesh, cold, inert, emptied of thought. 

Auguti I who have ^>ent my life in judging, condemnii^ 
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in killing by uttered words, in killing by the guillotine such as 
have killed by the knife, I, I, if I did as do all the assassins 
whom I have struck down, I, I, who would know it ? 

August loth. Who would ever know it ? Who would 
suspect me, me, especially if I chose a creature in whose 
removal I have no interest ? 

August i^th. The temptation. The temptation has entered 
into me like a worm that crawls. It crawls, it moves, it roves 
through my whole body, in my mind, which thinks only of 
one thing—to kill; in my eyes, which lust to see blood, to see 
something die; in my ears, where there sounds continually 
something strange, monstrous, shattering, and stupefying, like 
the last cry of a human creature ; in my legs, which tingle with 
desire to go, to go to the spot where the thing could come to 
pass; in my hands, which tremble with lust to kill. What a 
glorious act it would be, a rare act, worthy of a free man, 
greater than other men, captain of his soul, and a seeker after 
exquisite sensations I 

August iind. I could resist no longer. I have killed a small 
beast just to try, to begin with. 

Jean, my man, had a goldfinch in a cage hung in a window 
of the servant’s room. I sent him on an errand and I took the 
little bird in my hand, in my hand where I felt the beating of 
his heart. He was warm. I went up to my room. From time 
to time, I clutched him harder, his heart beat faster; it was 
frightful and delicious. I all but choked him. But I should 
not have seen the blood. 

Then I took the scissors, short nail-scissors, and I cut his 
throat in three strokes, so cleverly. He open^ his beak, he 
struggled to escape me, but I held him fast, oh, I held him; I 
would have held a mad bulldog, and I saw the blood run. 
How beautiful blood is, red, gleaming, clear I I longed to 
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drink it. I wetted the end of ray tongue with it. It was good. 
But he had so little of it, the poor little bird ! I had no time to 
enjoy the sight of it as 1 would have liked. It must be glorious 
to see a bull bleed to death. 

And then 1 did all that assassins do, tliat real ones do. I 
washed the scissors, I washed ray hands, I tlirew out the water, 
and 1 carried the body, tlie corpse, into the garden to bury it. 
I hid it in the strawberry bed. It will never be found. Every 
day I shall eat a strawberry from that plant. In very truth, how 
one can enjoy life when one knows how ! 

My man wept; he supposed that his bird had flown. How 
could he suspect me ? Ha, ha 1 

Aug. 2 ^th. I must kill a man. I must. 

Aug. }oM. It is done. What a simple thing it is ! 

I went to take a walk in the Bois de Vemes. I was thinking 
of nothing, no, of nothing. And there was a child on the road, 
a little boy eating a slice of bread and butter. 

He stood still to let me pass and said ; 

“ Good day. Monsieur le President.” 

And the thought came into my head: " Suppose I were to 
kill him 

I replied: 

“ Are you all alone, my boy ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

" All alone in the wood ? " 

“ Yes, sir.” 

The desire to kill intoxicated me like strong drink. I 
approached him stealthily, sure that he would run away. "And 
thm I seized him by the throat ... I squeezed him, I squeezed 
him with all my strength. He looked at me with terrifi^ eyes. 
What eyes! Quite round, fathomless, clear, terrible. I have 
never experienced so savage an emotion ... but so short. 
He clutched my wrists with his little hands, and his body 
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writhed like a feather in the fire. Then he moved no 
more. 

My heart thudded, ah 1 the bird’s heart 1 I flung the body 
in a ditch, then grasses over him. 

I went home again; I dined well. What an utterly simple 
aflair 1 

That evening I was very gay, light-hearted, young again. I 
spent the rest of the evening at the Prefect’s house. They 
found me good company. 

But I have not seen blood. I am calm. 

Aug. 3 otA. The corpse has been found. They are searching 
for the murderer. Ha, ha ! 

Sept. 1 st. They have arrested two tramps. Proofs are lacking. 

Sept. 2 nd. The patents have been to see me. They wept. 
Ha, ha 1 

Oct. 6th. They have discovered nothing. Some wandering 
vagabond must have struck the blow. Ha, hal If I had 
only seen the blood flow, I think I should now be quiet in my 
mind. 

Oct. loth. The lust to kill possesses my every nerve. It is 
like the furious passions of love that torture us at twenty. 

Oct. xoth. Yet ahother. I was walking along the river, after 
breakftst. And I saw, under a willow, a fisherman fast ideep. 
It was high noon. A spade was stuck, it might have been for 
the purpose, in a near-by field of potatoes. 

I took it, I came back; I lift^ it like a club and, cutting 
through it with a single blow, I split the flshetman’s h^ rig^t 
open. Oh, how he bled 1 Crimson blood, full of brains. It 
trickled into the water, very gendy. And I went on my way 
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at a solemn pace. 11 anyone had seen me! Ha, ha I 1 
should have made an excellent assassin. 

Oct. 15 M. J'he artair ol the fisherman has roused a great 
outcry. His nephew, who used to fish with him, has been 
accused of the murder. 

Oct. i6tk. Die examining magistrate declares that the nephew 
IS guilty. Every one in the town believes it. Ha, ha 1 

Oct. z'jtk. The nephew has put up a poor defence. He 
declares that he had gone to the village to buy bread and 
cheese. He swears tliat his uncle was killed in his absence. 
Who believes him i 

Oct. iStk. The nephew has partially confessed, so utterly 
have they made him lose his head. Ha, ha ! Justice I 

Nov. i^tk. Crushing evidence accumulates against the 
nephew, who will inherit from his uncle. I shall preside at 
the assizes. 

Jan. i^tk. To death I To death I To death I I have con¬ 
demned him to death. Ha, ha! The Solicitor-General spoke 
like an angel. Ha, ha 1 Yet another. I shall go to see him 
executed. 

Marek xotk. It is done. He was guillotined this morning. 
He made a good end, very good. It gave me infinite pleasure. 
How sweet it is to see a man’s head cut off 1 The blood spurted 
out like a wave, like a wave. Oh, if I could, I would have liked 
to have bathed in it 1 What intoxicating ecstasy to crouch 
below it, to receive it in my hair and on my face, and rise up 
ail crimson, all crimson I Ah, if people knew I 
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Now I sliall wait, I can afford to wait. So little a thing 
might trip me up. 


The manuscript contained several more papers, but without 
telating any fresh crime. 

The alienists, to wliom it was entrusted, declare that there 
exist in the world many undetected madmen, as cunning and as 
redoubtable as this monstrous maniac. 
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PoB SEVERAL DAYS IN SUCCtSSION STRAGGLING REMNANTS 
of the routed army had passed througli the town. They 
were not the regular army, but a disjointed rabble, the men 
unshaven and dirty, their uniforms in tatters, slouching along 
without regimental colours, without order—worn out, broken 
down, incapable of thought or resolution, marching from pure 
habit and dropping with fatigue the moment they stopped. 
The majority belonged to the militia, men of peaceful pursuits, 
retired from businc>ss, sinking under the weight of their accoutre¬ 
ments ; quick-witted little militiamen as prone to terror as they 
were to enthusiasm, as ready to attack as they were to fly ; and 
here and there a few red trousers, remnants of a company 
mown down in one of the big battles; sombre-coated artillery¬ 
men, side by side widi these various uniforms of the infantry, 
and now and then the glittering helmet of a heavily-booted 
dragoon who followed with difficulty the march of tlie lighter- 
footed soldiers of the line. 

Companies of franc-tireurs, heroically named " Avengers of 
the Defeat,” “Citizens of the Tomb,” “Companions in 
Death,” passed in their turn, looking like a horde of bandits. 

Tlieir chiefs—formerly drapers or corn-dealers, retired soap¬ 
boilers or suet-refiners, temporary heroes, created officers for 
their money or the length of their moustaches, heaped with 
arms, flannels, and gold lace—talked loudly, discussed plans of 
campaign, and gave you to understand that they were the sole 
support of France in her death-agony ; but they were generally 
in terror of their own soldiers, gallows-birds, most of them 
brave to foolhardiness, all of them given to pillage and 
debauchery. 
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Report said that the Prussians were about to enter Rouen. 
The National Guard, which for two months past had made the 
most careful reconnoitreings in the neighbouring wood, even 
to the extent of occasionally shooting their own sentries and 
putting themselves in batde array if a rabbit stirred in the 
brushwood, had now retired to their domestic hearths; their 
arras, their uniforms, all the murderous apparatus with which 
they had been wont to strike terror to the hearts of all be¬ 
holders for three leagues round, had vanished. 

Finally, the last of the French soldiery crossed the Seine on 
their way to Pont-Audemer by Saint Sever and Bourg-Achard ; 
and then, last of all, came their despairing general, tramping on 
foot between two orderlies, powerless to attempt any action 
with these disjointed fragments of his forces, himself utterly 
dazed and bewildered by the downfall of a people accustomed 
to victory and now so disastrously beaten in spite of its tradidonal 
bravery. 

After that a profound calm, the silence of terrified suspense, 
fell over the city. Many a rotund bourgeois, emasculated by 
a purely commercial life, awaited the arrival of the victors with 
anxiety, trembling lest his meat-skewers and kitchen carving- 
knives should come under the category of arms. 

Life seemed to have come to a standstill, the shops were 
closed, the streets silent. From time to time an inhabitant, 
intimidated by their silence, would flit rapidly along the pave¬ 
ment, keeping close to the walls. 

In thh anguish of suspense, men longed for the coming of 
the enemy. 

In the latter part of the day following the departure of the 
French troops, some Uhlans, appearing from goodness knows 
where, traversed the city hastily. A little later, a black mass 
descended from die direction of Sainte-Catherine, while two 
more invading torrents poured in from the roads from Darnetal 
and Boisguillaume. The advance guards of the three corps 
converged at the same moment into the square of the Hotel 
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de Ville, while battalion after battalion of the German army 
wound in through the adjacent streets, making the pavement 
ring under their heavy rhythmic tramp. 

Orders shouted in strange and guttural tones were echoed 
back by the apparently dead and deserted houses, while from 
behind the closed shutters eyes peered furtively at die con¬ 
querors, masters by right of might, of the city and the lives 
and fortunes of its inhabitants. Tlie people in their darkened 
dwellings fell a prey to the helpless bewilderment which comes 
over men before the floods, the devastating upheavals of the 
earth, against which all wisdom and ail force are unavailing. 
The same phenomenon occurs each time that the established 
order of things is overthrown, when public security is at 
an end, and all that the laws of man or of nature protect 
is at the mercy of some blind elemental force. The earth¬ 
quake burying an enure population under its falling houses; 
the floo<i that carries away the drowned body of the peasant 
with the carcasses of his cattle and the beams tom from his 
roof-tree; or the victorious army massacring those who defend 
their lives, and making prisoners of the rest—pillaging in the 
name of the sword, and thanking God to the roar of cannon— 
are so maty appalling scourges which overthrow all faitli in 
eternal justice, all the confidence we arc taught to place in the 
protection of Providence and the reason of man. 

Small detachments now began knocking at the doors and 
then disappearing into the houses. It was the occupation after 
the invasion. It now behooved the vanquished to make them¬ 
selves agreeable to the victors. 

After a while, the first alarms having subsided, a new sense 
of tranquillity began to establish itself. In many families the 
Prussian oflicer shared the family meals. Not infrequently 
he was a gentleman, and out of politeness expressed his com¬ 
miseration with France and his repugnance at having to take 
part in such a war. They were grateful enough to him for this 
sentiment—besides, who knew when they might not be glad 
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of his protection ? By gaining his good offices one might have 
fewer men to feed. And why offend a person on whom one 
was utterly dependent i That would not be bravery but 
temerity, a quality of which the citizens of Rouen could no 
longer be accused as in the days of those heroic defences by 
which the city had made itself famous. Above all, they said, 
with the unassailable urbanity of the Frenchman, it was surely 
permissible to be on politely familiar terms in private, provided 
one held aloof from the foreign soldier in public. In the street, 
therefore, they ignored one another’s existence, but once indoors 
they Were perfectly ready to be friendly, and each evening found 
the German staying longer at the family fireside. 

The town itself gradually regained its wonted aspect. The 
French inhabitants did not come out much, but the Prussian 
soldiers swarmed in the streets. For the rest, the blue hussar 
officers who trailed their mighty implements of death so 
arrogantly over the pavement did not appear to entertain a 
vastly deeper grade of contempt for the simple townsfolk than 
did the officers of the Chasseurs who had drunk in the same 
cafe the year before. Nevertheless there was a something 
in the air; something subtle and indefinable, an intolerably 
unfamiliar atmosphere like a widely diffused odour—the odour 
of invasion. It filled the private dwellings and the public 
places, it affected the taste of food, and gave one the impression 
of being on a journey, far away from home, among barbarous 
and dangerous tribes. 

The conquerors demanded money—a great deal of money. 
The inhabitants paid and went on paying; for the matter of 
that, they were rich. But the wealthier a Normandy tradesman 
becomes, the more keenly he suffers at each sacrifice each time 
he sees tlie smallest particle of his fortune pass into the hands of 
another. 

Two or three leagues beyond the town, however, following 
the course of the river about Croisset, Dieppedalle or Biessard, 
the sailors and the fishermen would often drag up the swollen 
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coq)se of some uniformed Gcrmjn, killed by a knife-dirust 
or a kick, his head smashed in by a stone, or thrown into the 
water from some bridge. The slime of the river bed swallowed 
up many a deed of vengeance, obscuic, savage, and legitimate ; 
unknown acts of heroism, silent onslaughts more |x;rilous to 
the doer than battles in the light of day and without the trumpet- 
blasts of glory. 

For hatred of the alien is always strong enough to arm some 
intrepid beings who are ready to die for an idea. 

At last, seeing that though the iiiv.ideis had suh)ected the 
city to their inllexible discipline they had not committed any 
of the horrors with which rumoui had accredited them through¬ 
out the length of their triumphal progress, the public took 
courage and the commercial spirit began once more to stir in 
the hearts of the local tradespeople. Some of them who had 
grave interests at stake at Havre, then occupied by the French 
army, purposed trying to reach that port by going overland 
to Dieppe and there taking ship. 

They took advantage of the inihience of German ofTiceis 
whose acquaintance they had made, and a passport was obiaiiicti 
from the general in command. 

Having therefore engaged a large diligence with four horses 
for the journey, and ten persons having entered their names ai 
the livery stable office, thev resolved to start on the Tuesd.iy 
morning, before daybreak, to avoid all public remark. 

For some days already the ground had been hard with 
frost, and on the Monday, about three o'clock in the afternoon, 
thick, dark clouds coming up from the north biought the snow, 
which fell without intermission all the evening and during the 
whole night. 

At half-past four the travellers were assembled in the 
courtyard of the Hotel de Normandie, whence they were to 
start. 

They were all still half asleep, their teeth chattering with cold 
in spite of their thick wraps. It was difficult to distinguish one 
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from another in the darkness, their heaped-up winter clothing 
making them look like fat priests in long cassocks. Two of 
the men, however, recognised each other; they were joined by 
a third, and they began to talk. “ I am taking my wife with 
me,” said one. “ So am I.” “ And I too." The first one 
added : " We shall not return to Rouen, and if the Prussians 
come to Havre we shall slip over to England.” 

They were all like-minded and all had the same project. 

Meanwhile there was no sign of the horses being put in. 
A small lantern carried by a hostler appeared from time to time 
out of one dark doorway, only to vanish instantly into anodier. 
There was a stamping of horses’ hoofs deadened by the straw 
of the litter, and the voice of a man speaking to the animal 
and cursing sounded from the depths of the stables. A faint 
sound of bells gave evidence of harnessing, and became presently 
a clear and continuous jingle timed by the movement of the 
beast, now stopping, now going on again with a brisk shake, 
and accompanied by the dull tramp of hob-nailed sabots. 

A door closed sharply. All sound ceased. The frozen 
travellers were silent, standing stiff and motionless. A con¬ 
tinuous curtain of white snow-flakes glistened as it fell to the 
ground, blotting out the shape of things, powdering everything 
with an icy froth ; and in the utter stillness of the town, quiet 
and buried under its winter pall, nothing was audible but this 
faint, fluttering, and indefinable rustle of falling snow—more a 
sensation than a sound—the intermingling of etliereal atoms 
seeming to fill space, to cover the world. 

The man reappeared with his lantern, dragging after him by 
a rope a dejected and unwilling horse. He pushed it against 
the pole, fixed the traces, and was occupied for a long time in 
buckling the harness, having only the use of one hand as he 
carried the lantern in the other. As he mrned away to fetch the 
other horse he caught sight of the motionless group of travellers, 
by this time white with snow. “ Why don’t you get inside 
the carriage ” he said, ” you would at least be under cover.” 
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It had never occurred to tliem, and tliey made a tush for it. 
The tliree men packed tlieir wives into the upper end and then 
got in themselves, after which other indistinct and veiled forms 
took the remaining seats without exchanging a word. 

The floor of the vehicle was coveted with straw into which 
the feet sank. The ladies at the end, who had brought little 
copper charcoal foot-warmers, proceeded to light them, and for 
some time discussed their merits in subdued tones, repcatkg to 
one another things which they had known all their lives. 

At last, the diligence having been furnished with six horses 
instead of four on account of the difficulties of the road, a voice 
outside asked, " Is everybody here ? ” A voice from within 
answered “ Yes,” and they surted. 

The conveyance advanced slowly—slowly—the wheels 
sinking in the snow; the whole vehicle groaned and creaked, 
the horses slipped, wheezed, and smoked, and the driver’s 
gigantic whip cracked incessantly, flying from side to side, 
twining and untwining like a slender snake, and cutting sharply 
across one or other of tlie six humping backs, which would 
thereupon straighten up with a more violent effort. 

Imperceptibly tlie day grew. Ttie airy flakes which a 
traveller—a true-born Rouennais—likened to a shower of 
cotton, had ceased to fall; a dirty grey light filtered through the 
heavy thick clouds which served to heighten the dazzling white¬ 
ness of the landscape, where now a long line of trees crusted 
with icicles would appear, now a cottage with a hood of snow. 

In the light of this melancholy dawn the occupants of the 
diligence began to examine one another curiously. 

Right at the end, in tlie best seats, opposite to one another, 
dozed Madame and Monsieur Loiseau, wholesale wine merchant 
of the Rue Grand Pont. 

The former salesman of a master who had become bankrupt, 
Loiseau had bought up tlie stock and made his fortune. He 
sold very bad wine at very low prices to the small country 
retail d^ers, and enjoyed the reputation among his friends 
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and acquaintances of being an unmitigated rogue, a thorougli 
Norman full of trickery and jovial humour. 

His character for knavery was so well established that one 
evening at the Prefecture, Monsieur Tournel, a man of keen 
and trenchant wit, author of certain fables and songs—a local 
celebrity—seeing the ladies growing drowsy, proposed a game 
of “ L’oiseau vole.” * The pun itself flew through the prefect’s 
reception rooms and afterwards through the town, and for a 
whole month called up a grin on every face in the province. 

Loiseau was himself a noted wag and famous for his jokes 
both good and bad, and nobody ever mentioned him with¬ 
out adding immediately, “ That man, Loiseau, is simply 
priceless 1 ” 

He was of medium height, with a balloon-like stomach and 
a rubicund face framed in grizzled whiskers. His wife—tall, 
strong, resolute, loud in voice and rapid of decision—represented 
order and arithmetic in the business, which he enlivened by 
his jollity and bustling activity. 

Beside them, in a more dignified attitude as befitted his 
superior station, sat Monsieur Carri-Lamadon, a man of weight; 
an authority on cotton, proprietor of three spinning factories, 
officer of the Legion of Honour and member of the General 
Council. All the time of the Empire he had remained leader 
of a friendly opposition, for tlie sole purpose of making a 
better thing out of it when he came round to the cause which 
he had fought with polite weapons, to use his own expression. 
Madame Carr^-Lamadon, who was much younger than her 
husband, was the consolation of all officers of good family who 
might be quartered at the Rouen garrison. She sat there 
opposite to her husband, very small, very dainty, very pretty, 
wrapped in her furs, and regarding the lamentable interior of 
the vehicle with despairing eyes. 

Their neighbours, the Count and Countess Hubert de 

* literally. " The bird flies ''—a pun on the verb voltr, which 
means both " to fly ” and "to steal." 
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Br^ville, bore one of the most ancient and noble names in 
Normandy. The Count, an elderly gentleman of dignified 
appearance, did all in his power to accentuate by every artifice 
( f the toilet his natural resemblance to Henri Quatre, who, 
according to a legend of the utmost glory to the family, had 
honoured witli his royal embraces a Dame de Briville, whose 
husband, in consequence, had been made Count and Governor 
of the province. 

A colleague of Monsieur Carri-Lamadon in the General 
Council, Count Hubert represented the Orleanist faction in 
the department. The history of his marriage with the daughter 
of a small tradesman of Nantes had always remained a mystery. 
But as the Countess had an air of grandeur, understood better 
titan anyone else the art of receiving, passed even for having 
been beloved by one of the sons of Louis Philippe, the neigh¬ 
bouring nobility bowed down to her, and her salon held tlie 
first place in the county, the only one which preserved the 
traditions of old-fashioned gallantry and to which the entric 
was difficult. 

The fortune of the Br^villes—all in Government Funds— 
was repotted to yield them an income of five hundred thousand 
francs. 

The six passengers occupied the upper end of the conveyance, 
tlie representatives of revenued society, serene in the conscious¬ 
ness of its strength—honest, well-to-do people possessed of 
Religion and Principles. 

By some strange chance all the women were seated on the 
same side, the Countess having two Sisters of Mercy for neigh¬ 
bours, whoHy occupied in fingering their long rosaries and 
mumbling Paters and Aves. One of them was old and so 
deeply pitted with the smallpox that she looked as if she had 
received a charge of grape-shot full in the face ; the other was 
very shadowy and frail, with a pretty, unhealthy little face, a 
narrow phthisical chest, consumed by that devouring ffiith 
which creates martyrs and ecstatics. 
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Seated opposite to the two nuns were a man and woman 
who excited a good deal of attention. 

The man, who was well known, was Comudet, “ the 
Democrat,” the terror of all respectable, law-abiding people. 
For twenty years he had dipped his great red beard into the beer 
mugs of all the democratic cafes. In tlie company of kindred 
spirits he had managed to run through a comfortable little 
fortune inherited from his father, a confectioner, and he looked 
forward with impatience to die Republic, when he should 
obtain the well-merited reward for so many revolurionary 
draughts. On the Fourth of September—probably through 
some practical joke—he understood that he had been appointed 
prefect, but on his attempting to enter upon his duties the clerks, 
who had remained sole masters of the offices, refused to recognise 
him, and he was constrained to redre. For the rest, he was a 
good fellow, inoffensive and obliging, and had busied him¬ 
self with incomparable industry in organising the defence of 
the town; had had holes dug all over the plain, cut down all 
the young trees in the neighbouring woods, scattered pitfalls 
up and down all the high roads, and at the threatened approach 
of the enemy—sadsfied with his preparadons—had fallen back 
with all haste on the town. He now considered that he would 
be more useful in Havre, where fresh entrenchments would 
soon become necessary. 

The woman, one of the so-called " gay ” sisterhood, was 
noted for her precocious stoutness, which had gained her the 
nickname of '* Boule de Suif ”—“ ball of fat.” She was a 
little roly-poly creature, cushioned with fat, with podgy Angers 
squeezed in at the joints like rows of thick, short sausages; 
her skin tightly stretched and shiny, her bust enormous, and 
yet she was attractive and much sought after, her freshness 
was so pleasant. Her face was like a ruddy apple—a peony 
rose just burst into bloom—and out of it gazed a pair of magni- 
Acent dark eyes overshadowed by long thick lashes that deep¬ 
ened their blackness; and lower down, a charming little mouffi. 
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dewy to kiss, and furnished with a row of tiny milk-white 
teeth. Over and above all this she was, they said, full of 
inestimable qualities. 

No sooner was her identity recognised titan a whisper ran 
through the ladies in wliich the words “ prostitute ” and “ public 
scandal,” were so conspicuously distinct that she raised her 
head and retaliated by sweeping her companions with such a 
bold and defiant look that deep silence instantly fell upon them, 
and they all cast down their eyes with the exception of Loiseau, 
who watched her with a kindling eye. 

However, conversation was soon resumed between the three 
ladies, whom the presence of this “ person ” had suddenly 
rendered friendly—almost intimate. It seemed to them that 
they must, as it were, raise a rampart of their dignity as spouses 
between them and this shameless creature who made a traffic 
of herself; for legalised love always takes a high hand with her 
unlicensed sister. 

The three men too, drawn to one another by a conservative 
instinct at sight of Comudet, talked money in a certain tone of 
contempt for the impecunious. Count Hubert spoke of the 
damage inflicted on him by the Prussians, of the losses which 
would result to him from the seizing of cattle and from ruined 
crops, but with all the assurance of a great landed proprietor, 
ten times millionaire, whom these ravages might inconvenience 
for the space of a year at most. Monsieur Carrd-Lamadon, of 
great experience in the cotton industry, had taken the precau¬ 
tion to send six hundred thousand francs across to England as 
provision against a rainy day. As for Loiseau, he made 
arrangements to sell all the common wines in his cellars to the 
French commission of supplies, consequently the Government 
owed him a formidable sum, which he counted upon receiving 
at Havre. 

The three exchanged rapid and amicable glances. Although 
differing in position, they felt themselves brothers in money, 
and of the great freemasonry of those who possess, of those 
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who can make the gold jingle when they put their hands in their 
breeches-pockets. 

The diligence went so slowly that by ten o’clock in the 
morning they had not made four leagues. The men got out 
three times and climbed the lull on foot. They began to grow 
anxious, for they were to have lunched at Totes, and now they 
despaired of reaching that place before night. Everybody 
was on the look-out for some inn by the way, when the vehicle 
stuck fast in a snow-drift, and it took two hours to get it out. 

Meanwhile the pangs of hunger began to affect them severely 
both in mind and body, and yet not an inn, not a tavern even, 
was to be seen ; the approach of the Prussians and the passage 
of the famished French troops had frightened away all trade. 

The gentlemen foraged diligently for the provisions in the 
farms by the roadside; but they failed to obtain so much as a 
piece of bread, for the mistrustful peasant hid all reserve stores 
for fear of being pillaged by the soldiers, who, having no food 
supplied to them, took by force everything they could lay 
their hands on. 

Towards one o’clock Loiseau announced that he felt a very 
decided void in his stomach. Everybody had been suffering 
in the same manner for a long time, and the violent longing for 
food had extinguished conversation. 

From time to time someone would yawn, to be almost 
immediately imitated by another, and then each of the rest 
in turn, according to his disposition, manners, or social 
standing, would open his mouth noisily, or modestly cover 
with the hand the gaping cavity from which the breath issued 
in a vapour. 

Boule de Suif had several times stooped down as if feeling 
for something under her skirts. She hesitated a moment, 
looked at her companions, and then composedly resumed her 
former position. The faces were pale and drawn. Loiseau 
declared he would give a thousand francs for a ham. His 
wife made a feint movement as to protest, but restrained her- 
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self. It always affected her painfully to hear of money being 
thrown away, nor could she even understand a joke upon the 
subject. 

" To tell the truth,” said the Count, " I do not feel quite 
myself either—how could I have omitted to think of bringing 
provisions ? ” And everybody reproached themselves with 
the same neglectfulness. 

Cornudet, however, had a flask of rum which he offered 
round. It was coldly refused. Loiseau alone accepted a 
mouthful, and handed back the flask with thanks, saying, 
“ TTiat’s good I that warms you up and keeps the hunger off 
a bit.” The alcohol raised his spirits somewhat, and he 
proposed that they should do the same as on the little ship in 
the song—eat the fattest of the passengers. This indirect but 
obvious allusion to Boulc de Stiif shocked the gentle people. 
Nobody responded and only Ciornudet smiled. Tlie two 
Sisters of Mercy has ceased to tell their beads and sat motionless, 
their hands buried in their wide sleeves, ilicir eyes obstinately 
lowered, doubtless engaged in offering back to Heaven the 
sacrifice of suffering which it sent them. 

At last, at three o’clock, when they were in the middle of 
an interminable stretch of bare country without a single village 
in sight, Boule de Suif, stooping hurriedly, drew from under the 
seat a large basket covered with a white napkin. 

Out of it she took, first of all, a little china plate and a 
delicate silver drinking-cup, and then an immense dish, in 
which two whole fowls ready carved lay stiffened in their 
jelly. Other good things were visible in the basket: patties, 
fruits, pastry—in fact provisions for a three days’ journey in 
order to be independent of inn c<x)kery. The necks of four 
bottles protruded from between the parcels of food. She took 
the wing of a fowl and began to eat it daintily with one of those 
little rolls which they call “ Rcgence ” in Normandy. 

Every eye was fixed upon her. As the odour of the food 
spread through the carriage nostrils began to quiver and 
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mouths to fill with water, while the jaws, just below the ears, 
contracted painfully. The dislike entertained by the ladies for 
this abandoned young woman grew savage, almost to the 
point of longing to murder her or at least to turn her out into 
the snow, her and her drinking-cup and her basket and her 
provisions. 

Loiseau, however, was devouring the dish of chicken with 
his eyes. “ Madame has been more prudent than we,” he 
said. “ Some people always think of everything.” 

She turned her head in his direction. “ If you would care 

for any, Monsieur- ? It is not comfortable to fast for so 

long.” 

He bowed. “ By Jove I—frankly, I won’t refuse. I can’t 
stand this any longer—the fortune of war, is it not, madame ? ” 
And with a comprehensive look he added : “ In moments such 
as this we are only too glad to find anyone who will oblige us.” 
He had a newspaper wltich he spread on his knee to save his 
trousers, and with the point of a knife which he always carried 
in his pocket he captured a drumstick all glazed with jelly, 
tore it with his teeth, and then proceeded to chew it with 
satisfaction so evident that a deep groan of distress went up 
from the whole party. 

Upon this Boule de Suif in a gentle and humble tone invited 
the two Sisters to share the collation. They both accepted on 
the spot, and without raising their eyes began to eat very 
hurri^ly, after stammering a few words of thartks. Nor did 
Cornudet refuse his neighbour’s offer, and with the Sisters 
they formed a kind of table by spreading out newspapers on 
their knees. 

The jaws opened and shut without a pause, biting, chewing, 
gulping ferociously. Loiseau, hard at work in his comer, 
urged his wife in a low voice to follow his example. She 
resisted for some time, then, after a pang which gripped her 
very vitals, she gave in. Whereupon her husband, rounding 
off his phrases, asked if their “charming fellow-caveller“ 
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would permit him to offer a little something to Madame 
Loiseau. 

“ Why, yes, certainly. Monsieur,” she answered with a 
pleasant smile, and handed him the dish. 

There was a moment of embarrassment when the first bottle 
of claret was uncorked—there was but the one drinking-cup. 
Each one wiped it before passing it to the rest. Comudet 
alone, from an impulse of gallantry no doubt, placed his lips 
on the spot still wet from the lips of his neighbour. 

Then it was that, surrounded by people who were eating, 
suffocated by the fragrant odour of the viands, the Count and 
Countess de Briville and Monsieur and Madame Carrf- 
Laraadon suffered the agonies of that torture which has ever 
been associated with the name of Tantalus. Suddenly the 
young wife of the cotton manufacturer gave a deep sigh. 
Every head turned towards her; she was as white as the snow 
outside, her eyes closed, her head fell forward—she had fainted. 
Her husband, distraught with fear, implored assistance of the 
whole company. All lost their heads till the elder of the two 
Sisters, who supptirted the unconscious lady, forced Boule de 
Suifs drinking-cup between her lips and made her swallow a 
few drops of wine. The pretty creature stirred, opened her 
eyes, smiled and then declared in an expiring voice that site felt 
quite well now. But to prevent her being overcome again in 
the same manner, the Sister induced her to drink a full cup of 
wine, adding, “ It is simply hunger—nothing else.” 

At this Boule de Suif, blushing violently, looked at the four 
starving passengers and faltered shyly, " Mon Duu / If I might 

make so bold as to offer the ladies and gentlemen-” She 

stopped short, fearing a rude rebuff. 

Loiseau, however, at once threw himself into the breach. 
“ ParUeu / under such circumstances we are all companions 
in misfortune and bound to help each other. Come, ladies, 
don’t stand on ceremony—take what you can get and be 
thankful: who knows whether we shall be able to find so much 
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as a house where we can spend the night ? At tliis rate we shall 
not reach T6tes till to-morrow afternoon." 

They still hesitated, nobody having the courage to take upon 
themselves the responsibility of the decisive “ Yes.” Finally 
the Count seized the bull by the horns. Adopting his most 
grandiose air, he turned with a bow to the embarrassed young 
woman and said, “ We accept your offer with thanks, madame.” 

The first step only was difficult. The Rubicon once crossed, 
they fell to with a will. They emptied the basket, which con¬ 
tained, besides the provisions already mentioned ; a pat4 de 
foie gras, a lark pie, a piece of smoked tongue, some pears, a 
slab of gingerbread, mixed biscuits, and a cup of pickled onions 
and gherkins in vinegar—for, like all women, Boule de Suif 
adored pickles. 

They could not well eat the young woman’s provisions and 
not speak to her, so they conversed—stiffly at first, and then, 
seeing that she showed no signs of presuming, with less reserve. 
Mesdames de Breville and Carr^-Lamadon, having a great 
deal of savoir vivre, knew how to make themselves agreeable 
with tact and delicacy. The Countess, in particular, exhibited 
the amiable condescension of the extremely high-born lady 
whom no contact can sully, and was charming. But big 
Madame Loiseau, who had the soul of a gendarme, remained 
unmoved, speaking little and eating much. 

The conversation naturally turned upon the war. They 
related horrible deeds committed by the Prussians and examples 
of the bravery of the French ; all these people who were flying 
rendering full homage to the courage of those who remained 
behind. Incidents of personal experience soon followed, and 
Boule de Suif told, with that warmth of colouring which women 
of her type often employ in expressing their natural feelings, 
how she had come to leave Rouen. 

" I thought at first I should be able to hold out,” she said, 
“ for I had plenty of provisions in my house, and would much 
rather feed a few soldiers than turn out of my home and go 
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goodness knows where. But when I saw them—these Prussians 
—it was too much for me. They made my blood boil witli 
rage, and I cried the whole day for shame. Oh, if I ha<l only 
been a man !—-well, there ! 1 watched them from my window 

—fat pigs that they were with their spiked helmets—and my 
servant had to hold my hands to prevent me throwing the 
furniture down on the top of them. 1 hen some of them came 
to be quartered on me, and I flew at the throat of the first one 
—they are not harder to strangle than anyone else—and would 
have finished him too if they had not dragged me oil by the 
hair. Of course 1 had to he low after that. So as soon as 1 
found an opportunity 1 left—and here 1 am.” 

Everybody congratulated her. She rose considerably in 
the estimation of her companions, who had not shown them¬ 
selves of such valiant mettle, and listetiing to her tale, Cornudet 
smiled the benignant and approving smile of an apostle—as a 
priest might on hearing a devout person praise the Almighty ; 
democrats with long beards having the monopoly of patriotism 
as the men of the cassock possess that of religion. He then 
took up the parable in a didactic tone with the phraseology 
culled from the notices posted each day on the walls, and 
finished up with a flourish of elo(|iieiKe in which he scathingly 
alluded to “ that blackguard Badinguet.” * 

But Boule de Suif fired up at this, for she was a Bonapartist. 
She turned upon him with scarlet cheeks and erted, stammeting 
with indignation, “ Ah ! I should just like to have seen any of 
you in his place I A nice mess you would have made of it 1 
It is men of your sort that ruined him, poor man. There 
would be nothing for it but to leave France for good if we were 
governed by cowards like you ! " 

Cornudet, nothing daunted, preserved a disdainful and 
superior smile, but there was a feeling in the air that high words 
would soon follow, whereupon the Count interposed, and 
managed, not without difficulty, to quiet the infuriated young 
* Nickname for Napoleon III. 
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woman by asserting authoritatively that every sincere opinion 
was to be respected. Nevertheless the Countess and the manu¬ 
facturer’s wife, who nourished in their hearts the unreasoning 
hatred of all well-bred people for the Republic and at the same 
time that instinctive weakness of all women for uniformed and 
despotic governments, ftlt drawn, in spite of themselves, to 
this woman of the street who had so much sense of the fitness 
of things and whose opinions so closely resembled their 
own. 

The basket was empty—this had not been difficult among 
ten of them—they only regretted it was not larger. Tlie 
conversation was kept up for some little time longer, although 
somewhat more coldly after they had finished eating. 

The night fell, the darkness grew gradually more profound, 
and the cold, to which digestion rendered them more sensitive, 
made even Boule de Suif shiver in spite of her fat. Madame 
de Br^ville thereupon offered her her charcoal foot-warmer, 
which had been replenished several times since the morning; 
she accepted with alacrity, for her feet were like ice. Mesdames 
Carr^-Lamadon and Loiseau lent theirs to the two Sisters. 

The driver had lit his lanterns, which shed a vivid light 
over tlie cloud of vapour that hung over the steaming backs of 
the horses and over the snow at each side of the road, which 
seemed to open out under the shifting reflection of the lights. 

Inside the conveyance nothing could be distinguished any 
longer, but there was a sudden movement between Boule de 
Suif and Comudet, and Loiseau, peering through the gloom, 
fancied he saw the man with the beard start back quickly as if 
he had received a well-directed but noiseless blow. 

Tiny points of fire appeared upon the road in front. It 
was Tfites. The travellers had been driving for eleven hours, 
which, with the four half-hours for food and rest to the horses, 
made over fifteen. They entered the town and stopped in 
front of the H6tel du Commerce. 

The door opened. A familiar sound caused every pas- 
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senger to tremble—it was the clink of a scabbard on the stones. 
At the same moment a German voice called out something. 

Although the diligence had stopped, nobody attempted to 
get out, as though they expected to be massacred on setting foot 
to die ground. The driver then appeared, holdtng up one of 
die lanterns, which suddenly illumined the vehicle to its farthest 
comer and revealed the two rows of bewildered faces with their 
open mouths and starded eyes wide with alarm. 

Beside the driver in the full glare of the light stood a German 
officer, a tall young man excessively slender and blonde, com¬ 
pressed into liis uniform like a girl in tier stays, and wearing, 
well over one ear, a flat black wax-cloth cap like the “ Boots ” 
of an English hotel. His preposterously long moustache, 
which was drawn out stiif and straight, and tapered away in¬ 
definitely to each side till it finished off in a single thread so 
thin that it was impossible to say where it ended, seemed to 
weigh upon the comers of his mouth and form a deep furrow 
in either cheek. 

In Alsatian-French and stern accents he invited the passengers 
to descend : “ Vill you get out, chcmlemcn and lattes ? ” 

The two Sisters were the first to obey with the docility of 
holy women accustomed to unfaltering submissii/ii. The 
Count and Countess appeared next, followed by the manu¬ 
facturer and his wife, and after them Loiseau pushing his belter 
half in front of him. As he set foot to the ground he remarked 
to the officer, more from motives of prudence than politeness, 
" Good evening. Monsieur,” to which the other, with the 
insolence of the man in possession, vouchsafed no reply but a 
stare. 

Boule de Suif and Comudet, though the nearest the door, 
were the last to emerge—grave and haughty in face of the 
enemy. The buxom young woman struggled hard to command 
herself and be calm; the democrat tugged at his long msty 
beard with a tragic and slightly trembling hand. They sought 
to preserve their dignity, realising that in such encounters every 
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man, to a certain extent, represents Iiis country; ^nd the two 
being similarly disgusted at the servile readiness of their com¬ 
panions, she endeavoured to show herself prouder than her 
fellow travellers who were honest women, while he, feeling 
that he must set an example, continued in his attitude his 
mission of resistance begun by digging pitfalls in the high roads. 

They all entered the huge kitchen of the inn, and the German, 
having been presented with the passport signed by the general 
in command—where each traveller’s name was accompanied 
by a personal description and a statement as to his or her 
profession—proceeded to scrutinise the party for a long time, 
comparing the persons with the written notices. 

Finally, he exclaimed unceremoniously, “ That’s all right,” 
and disapp<.'ared. 

They breathed again more freely. Hunger having re¬ 
asserted itself, supper was ordered. It would take half an hour 
to prepare, so while two servants were apparently busied about 
it the travellers dispersed to look at their rooms. These were 
all together down each side of a long passage ending in a door 
marked “ Toilet.” 

At last, )tist as they were sitting down to table, the inn¬ 
keeper himself appeared. He was a former horsedealcr, a 
stout, asthmatic m.in with perpetual whee/ings and blowings 
and rattlings of phlegm in his throat. His father had trans¬ 
mitted to him the name of Follenvie. 

" Mademoiselle Elizabeth Rousset ? ” he said. 

Boule de Suif started and turned round. “ Tliat is my 
name.” 

“ Matlemoiselle, the Prussian officer wants to speak to you 
at once.” 

" To me ? ” 

“ Yes, if you really are Mademoiselle Elizabeth Rousset.” 

She hesitated, thought for a moment, and then declared 
roundly : “ That may be, but I’m not going.” 

There was a movement round about her—everybody was 
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much exercTsed as to the reason of this summons. The Count 
came over to her. 

“ You may do wrong to refuse, madame, for it may entail 
considerable annoyance not only on yourself but on the rest 
of your companions. It is a fatal mistake ever to offer resist¬ 
ance to people who are stronger than ourselves. The step 
can have no possible danger for you—it is probably about 
some little formality tlut has been omitted.” 

One and all concurred with him, implored and urged and 
scolded, till they ended by convincing her; for they were all 
apprehensive of the results of her obstinacy. 

“ Well, it is only for your sakes that I am doing it 1 ” she said 
at last. The Countess pressed her hand. " And we are most 
grateful to you.” 

She left the room, and the others agreed to wait for her 
before beginning the meal. Each one lamented at not having 
been asked for instead of this hot-headed, violent young woman, 
and mentally prepared any npmber of platitudes for the event 
of being called in his turn. 

At the end of ten minutes she returned, crimson with rage, 
choking, snorting—" Oh, the blackguard ; the low black¬ 
guard ! ” she stammered. 

They all crowded round her to know what had happened, 
but she would not say, and the Count becoming insistent, she 
answered with much dignity, “ No, it does not concern any¬ 
body 1 I can’t speak of it.” 

They then seated themselves round a great soup tureen from 
which steamed a smell of cabbage. In spite of this little con¬ 
tretemps the supper was a gay one. The cider, of which the 
Loiseaus and the two nuns partook from motives of economy, 
was good. The rest ordered wine and Comudet called for 
beer. He had a particular way of uncorking the bottle, of 
making the liquid froth, of gazing at it while he tilted the glass, 
which he then held up between his eye and the light to enjoy 
the colour; while he drank, his great beard, which had the 
U 
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tints of his favourite beverage, seemed to quivef fondly, his 
eyes squindng that he might not lose sight of his tankard for 
a moment, and altogether he had the appearance of fulfilling 
the sole function for which he had been bom. You would 
have said that he established in his own mind some connection 
or affinity between the two great passions that monopolised 
his life—Ale and Revolution—and most assuredly he never 
tasted the one without thinking of the other. 

Monsieur and Madame Follcnvie dined at the farther end 
of the table. 'Die husband—puffing and blowing like an 
exploded locomotive—had too much cold on the chest to be 
able to speak and eat at the same time, but his wife never 
ceased talking. She described her every impression at the 
arrival of the Prussians and all they did and all they said, 
execrating them in the first place because they cost so much, 
and secondly because she had two sons in the army. She 
addressed herself chiefly to the Countess, as it flattered her to 
be able to say she had conversed with a lady of quality. 

She presently loweretl her voice and proceeded to recount 
some rather delicate matters, her husband breaking in from time 
to time wflth—“ You had much better hold your tongue, 
Madame Follenvie,”—to which she paid not the slightest 
attention, but went on : 

“ Well, madame, as I was saying—these men, they do 
nothing but eat potatoes and pork and pork and potatoes from 

morning till night. And as for their habits-1 Saving 

your presence, they make dirt everywhere. And you should 
see them exercising for hours and days together out there in 
the fields—It’s forward march and backward march, and turn 
this way and turn that. If they even worked in the fields or 
mended the roads in tlieir own country! But, no, madame, 
these soldiers are no good to anybody, and the poor people 
have to keep them and feed them simply that they may learn 
how to murder. I know I am only a poor ignorant old 
woman, but when I see these men wearing themselves out by 
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tramping ijp tmd down from morning till night, I cannot help 
saying to myself, if there are some people who make a lot of 
useful discoveries, why should others give themselves so much 
trouble to do harm ? After all, isn’t it an abomination to kill 
anybody, no matter whether they are Prussians, or English, 
or Poles, or French? II you levcnge yourself on someone 
who has harmed you, that is wicked, for you are punished ; 
but let them shoot down our sons as if they were game, and it 
is all right, and they give medals to the man who kills the most. 
No, no, I say, I shall never be able to see any rhyme or reason 
in that I ” 

“ War IS barbarous if one attacks an unofl'ending neighbour 
—it is a sacred duty if one delends one’s country,” remarked 
Cornudet in a declamatory totie. 

The old woman drooped her head. “ Yes—defending 
oneself, of course, that is quite another thing; but wouldn't 
it be better to kill all these kings who dti this for their 
pleasure ? ” 

Cormidet’s eyes flashed. “ Bravo, citircne.ss I ” he cried. 

Monsieur Carr6-Lamadon was lost in thought. Although 
he was an ardent admirer of famous military men, the sound 
common sense of this peasant woman made him reflect upon 
the wealth which would necessarily accrue to the country' if 
all these unemployed and consequently ruinous hands—so 
much unproduenve force—were available for the great in¬ 
dustrial works that would take centuries to complete. 

Loiseau meanwhile had left his seat and gone over Ix-sidc 
the innkeeper, to whom he began talking in a low voice. 'Hie 
fat man laughed, coughed, and spat, his unwieldy stomach 
shaking with mirth at his neighbour’s jokes, and he bought six 
hogsheads of claret from him for the spring when the Prussians 
would have cleared out. 

Supper was scarcely over when, dropping with fatigue, 
everylxKly went off to bed. 

Loiseau, however, who had noticed certain things, let his 
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wife go to bed and proceeded to glue first his ear and then his 
eye to the keyhole, endeavouring to penetrate what he called 
“ the mysteries of the corridor.” 

After about an hour he heard a rustling, and hurrying to 
the keyhole, he perceived Boule de Suif looking ampler than 
ever in a dressing-gown of blue cashmere trimmed with white 
lace. She had a candle in her hand and was going towards the 
door at the end of the corridor. Then a door at one side 
opened cautiously, and when she returned after a few minutes, 
Cornudet in his shirt-sleeves was following her. Tlicy were 
talking in a low voice and presently stood still; Boule de Suif 
apparently defending the entrance of her room with much 
energy. Unfortunately Loiseau was unable to hear what 
they said, but at last, as they raised their voices somewhat, he 
caught a word or rwo. Cornudet was insisting eagerly. “ Took 
here,” he said, “ you ;ire really very ridiculous—what difference 
can it make to you ? ” 

And she with an offended air retorted, “ No !—let me tell 
you there are moments when that sort of thing won’t do; 
and besides—here—it would be a crying shame.” 

He obviously did not understand. “ Why ” 

At this she grew angry. “ Why ? ” and she raised tier voice 
still more, “ you don’t see why ? and there are Prussians in 
the house—in the next room for all you know ! ” 

He made no reply. This display of patriotic prudery 
evidently aroused his failing dignity, for with a brief kiss lie 
made for his own door on tiptoe. 

Lois(‘ju, deeply thrilled and amused, executed a double 
shulffe in the middle of the room, donned his nightcap, slipped 
into the blankets where the bony figure of his spouse already 
reposed, and waking her with a kiss he murmured : “ Do you 
love me, darling ? ” 

The whole house sank to silence. But anon there arose from 
somewhere—it might have been the cellar, it might have lx*n 
the attics—impossible to determine the direction—a rumbling. 
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sonorous, even, regular, dull, prolonged roar, as of a boiler 
under high steam pressure : Monsieur Follenvie slept. 

It had been decided tliat they should start at eight o’clock 
the next morning, so they were all assembled in the kitchen by 
that hour; but the diligence, roofed with snow, stood solitary 
in tile middle of the courtyard without horses or driver. The 
latter was sought for in vain either in the stables or in tlie 
coach-housc. Tiie men of the party then resolved to beat the 
country round for him, and went out accordingly. They 
found themselves in the public square, with the church at one 
end, and low-roofed houses down each side in which they 
caught sight of Prussian soldiers. The first one tlicy came 
upon was peeling potatoes; farther on another was washing 
out a barber’s shop; while a third, bearded to the eyes, was 
soothing a crying child and rocking it to and fro on his knee 
to quiet it. The big peasant women whose men were all 
“ with the army in tlie war ” were ordering about their docile 
conquerors and showing them by signs what work they wanted 
done—chopping wood, grinding coffee, fetching water; one 
of them was even doing the washing for his hostess, a helpless 
old crone. 

The Count, much astonished, stopped the beadle, who 
happened to come out of the priest’s house at that moment, 
and asked the meaning of it all. 

“ Oh,” replied the old church rat, “ these arc not at all bad. 
From what I hear tlicy are not Prussians, cither; they come 
from farther off, but where I can’t say ; and they have all left 
a wife and children at home. I am very sure the women 
down there are crying for their men, too, and it will ail make a 
nice lot of misery for them as well as for us. We arc not so 
badly off here for the moment, because they do no harm and 
are W'orking just as if they were in their own homes. You sec. 
Monsieur, the poor always help one another; it is the bigwigs 
who make the wars.” 

Comudet, indignant at the friendly undersunding estab- 
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liblieci between the victors and the vanquished, retired from the 
scene, preferring to shut himself up in the inn. Loiseau of 
course must have his joke. “ They are re-populating,” he 
said. Monsieur Carr^-Lamadon found a more fitting expres¬ 
sion. “ They are making reparations.” 

But tile driver was nowhere to be found. At last he was 
unearthed in the village caf^ hobnobbing fraternally with the 
officer’s orderly. 

“ Did you not have orders to have the diligence ready by 
eight o’clock ’’the Count asked him. 

“ Oh, yes, but I got another order later on.” 

“ What ” 

“ Not to put the horses in at all.” 

“ Who gave you that order } ” 

“ Why—the Prussian commandant.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“ I don’t know—^you had belter ask him I am told not to 
harness the liorses, and so I don’t harness them—there you 
are.” 

“ Did he tell you so himself } ’’ 

“ No, Monsieur, the innkeeper brought me the message 
from him.” 

“ When was that ” 

“ Last night, just as I was going to bed.” 

The tliree men returned much disconcerted. They asked 
for Monsieur Follenvic, but were informed by the servant that 
on account of liis asthma he never got up before ten o’clock— 
he liad even posidvely forbidden them to awaken him before 
then except in case of fire. 

They they asked to see the officer, but that was absolutely 
impossible, although he lodged at the inn. 

Monsieur Follenvie alone was authorised to approach him 
on non-military matters. So they had to wait. The women 
returned to their rooms and occupied themselves as best they 
could. 
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Comudet installed himself m the high cliimney-comer of 
the kitchen, where a great fire was burning. He had one of 
the little coffee-room tables brought to him and a can of beer, 
and puffed away plaadly at his pi|)e, which enjoyed among the 
democrats almost equal considciation with himself, as if in 
serving Comudet it served the country also. The pipe was 
a superb meerschaum, admirably coloured, black as the teeth 
of its owner, but fragrant, curved, shining familiar to his hand, 
and the natural complement to his physiognomy. He sat 
there motionless, his eyes fixed alternately on the flame of the 
heardi and the foam on the top of his tankard, and eacli time 
after drinking he passed his bony fingers with a self-satisfied 
gesture through his long greasy hair, while he absorbed the 
fringe of froth from his moustache. 

Under the pretext of stretching his legs, Loiseau went out 
and palmed off his wines on the country retail dealers. The 
Count and the manufacturer talked politics. ITiey forecast 
the future of France, die one putting his faith in the Orleans, 
the other in an unknown saviour, a hero who would come to 
the fore when things were at their very worst—a Du Guesclin, 
a Joan of Arc perliaps, or even another Napoleon I. Ah, if 
only the Prince Imperial were not so young! Comudet 
listened to them with die smile of a man who cculd solve the 
riddle of Fate if he would. His pipe perfumed the whole 
kitchen with its balmy fragrance. 

On the stroke of ten Monsieur Follenvie made his appear¬ 
ance. They instantly attacked him with questions, but he 
had but one answer which he repeated two or three times with¬ 
out variarion. " The officer said to me, ‘ Monsieur Follenvie, 
you will forbid them to harness the horses for these travellers 
to-morrow morning. They are not to leave till I give my 
permission. You understand ? ’ That is all.” 

They demanded to see the officer; the Count sent up his 
card, on which Monsieur Carri-Lamadon added his name and 
all his dtles. The Prussian sent word that he would admit 
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the two men to his presence after he had lunched, that is to say, 
about one o’clock. 

Tlie ladies came down and they all managed to cat a little 
in spite of their anxiety. Boule de Suif looked quite ill and 
very much agitated. 

They were just finishing coffee when the orderly arrived to 
fetch the two gentlemen. 

Loiscau joined them, but when they proposed to bring 
Cornudet along to give more solemnity to their proceedings, 
he declared haughdly that nothing would induce him to enter 
into any communication whatsoever with the Germans, and 
he returned to his chimney-corner and ordered another bottle 
of beer. 

The three men went upstairs, and were shown into the best 
room in the inn, where they were received by the officer lolling 
in an arm-chair, his heels on the chimney-piece, smoking a 
long porcelain pipe, and arrayed in a (lamboyant dressing-gown, 
taken, no doubt, from the abandoned dwelling-house of some 
bourgeois of inferior taste. He did not rise, ha vouchsafed 
them no greeting of any description, he did not even look at 
them—a brilliant sample of the victorious military cad. 

At last after some moments waiting, he stiid : “ Vat do yoti 
vant ? ” 

Tile Count acted as spokesman. 

We wish to leave. Monsieur.” 

No.” 

“ May I take the liberty of asking the reason for this refusal ? ” 

“ Pecause I do not shoose.” 

“ With ail due respect, Monsieur, I would draw your atten¬ 
tion to the feet that your general gave us a permit fiar Dieppe, 
and I cannot see that we have done anything to justify your 
hard measures.” 

“ I do not shoose—dat’s all—you can co town.” 

They all bowed and withdrew. 

The afternoon was miserable. They could make nothing 
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of this caprice of the German’s, and the most far-fciched ideas 
tortured their minds. Tlie whole priy remained in the 
kitchen engaging in endless discussions, imagining the most 
improbable things. Were tliey to be kept as hostages— 
but if so, to what end ?—or taken prisoners—or asked a large 
ransom ? This last sugge-suon threw them into a cold pr- 
spiration of fear. The wcaltluest were seized with die worst 
panic and saw themselves forced, if they valued their lives, to 
empty bags of gold into the rapacious hands of this soldier. 
Tliey racked their brains for plausible lies to dissemble their 
riches, to pass themselves off as poor—very poor. Loiseau 
pulled ofr his watch-chain and hid it in Ins pocket. As night 
fell their appreiicnsions increased. The lamp was lighted, 
and as their were still two hours till suppr Madame Loiseau 
proposed a game of diirty-one. It would be some little dis¬ 
traction, at any rate. The plan was accepted ; even Comudet, 
who had put out his pip from motives of plitcness, taking 
a hand. 

The Count shuffled the cards, dealt, Boule dc Suif had 
tlrirty-one at the first deal; and very soon tlie interest in the 
game allayed the fears that beset their minds. Comudet, 
however, observed that the two Loiscaus were in league to 
cheat. 

Just as they were sitting down to the evening meal Monsieur 
appeared and said in his husky voice: " The Prussian officer 
wishes to know if Mademoiselle Elizabeth Rousset has not 
changed her mind yet f ” 

Boule de Suif remained standing and turned very pale, then 
suddenly her face flamed and she fell into such a paroxysm of 
rage that she could not speak. At last she burst out: “ You 
can tell that scoundrel—that low scum of a Prussian—that I 
won’t—and I never will—do you hear ?—never 1 never I 
never 1 ” 

The fat innkeepr retired. They instantly surrounded 
Bouk de .Suif, quesuoning, entreating her to disclose the 
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mystery of her visit. At first she refused, but presently she 
was carried away by her indignation ; “ What does he want ?— 
what does he want ?—he wants me to make love to him! ” 
she shouted. 

The general indignation was so violent that nobody was 
shocked. Cornudet brought his beer glass down on the 
table with such a bang that it broke. There was a perfect 
babel of invective against the drunken lout, a hurricane of 
wrath, a union of all for resistance, as if each had been required 
to contribute a portion of the sacrifice demanded of her. The 
Count protested with disgust that these people behaved really 
as if they were early barbarians. The women, in particular, 
accorded her the most lively and aft'ectionate sympathy. The 
nuns, who only appeared at meals, dropped their eyes and said 
nothing. 

The first fury of the storm having abated, they sat down to 
supper, but there was little conversation and a good deal of 
thoughtful abstraction. 

The ladies retired early; the men, while they smoked, got 
up a game of ^carte, which Monsieur Follenvie was invited to 
join, as they intended pumping him skilfully as to the means 
that could be employed for overcoming the officer’s opposition 
to their departure. Unfortunately, he would absorb himself 
wholly in his cards, and neither listened to what they said nor 
gave any answer to their questions, but repeated incessantly, 
“ Play, gentlemen, play ! ” His attention was so deeply en¬ 
gaged that he forgot to spit, which caused his chest to wheeze 
from time to time; his wheezing lungs running tlirough the 
whole gamut of asthma from notes of the profoundest bass to 
the shrill, hoarse crow of the young cock. 

He refused to go to bed when his wife, who was dropping 
with sleep, came to fetch him. She therefore departed alone, 
for on her devolved the *' day duty,” and she always rose with 
the sun, while her husband took the “ night duty,” and was 
always ready to sit up all night with friends. He merely called 
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out, “ Mind you put my egg Hip in iront of the fire 1 ” and 
returned to his cards. Wlien tliey weie convinced tliai there 
was nothing to be got out of him, tliey declared that it was tiigii 
time to go to bed, and left liim. 

They were up again pretty early the next day, filled with 
an indefinitediope, a still keener desire to be gone, and a horror 
of another day to be got through in this horrible little inn. 

Alas ! the horses were still in the stable and the coachman 
remained invisible. For lack of something better to do, tliey 
sadly wandered round the diligence. 

Lunch w'as very depressing, and a certain chilliness had 
sprung up with regaid to Boulc de Suif, for the night—which 
brings counsel—had somewhat modified their opinions. 
They were almost vexed with the girl now for not having gone 
to the Prussian secretly, and thus prepared a pleasant surprise 
for her companions in the morning. What could be simpler, 
and, after all, who could have been any the wiser She might 
have saved appeaiances by telling ilic officer iliat she could not 
bear to see their distress any longer. It could make so very 
little difference to her one way or another I 

But, as vet, nobody confessed to these thoughts. 

In the afternoon, as they were feeling bored to extinction, 
the Count proposed a walk round the village. Everybody 
wrapped up carefully and the little party started, with the ex¬ 
ception of Comudet, who preferred silting by the fire, and the 
two Sisters, who passed their days in die church or with the 
cur^. 

The cold—grown more intense each day-—nipped their 
noses and ears viciously, and the feet became so painful that 
every step was anguish; but when they caught sight of the 
open stretch of country it appeared to them so appallingly 
lugubrious under its illimitable while covering that they 
turned back with one accord, their hearts consiricicd, their 
spirits below zero. The four ladies walked in front, the 
three men following a litde behind. 
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Lotseau, who thorouglily took in tiie bituation, suddenly 
broke out, “ How long was this damned wench going to keep 
them hanging on in this hole ? ” The Count, courteous as 
ever, observed that one could not demand so painful a sacrifice 
of any woman—the oft'er must come from her. Monsieur 
Carri-Lamadon remarked that if—as there was every reason 
to believe—the French made an offensive counter-march by 
way of Dieppe, the collision could only take place at Totes. 
Tliis reflection greatly alarmed the other two. “ Why not 
escape on foot ? ” suggested Ltfiseau. The Count shrugged 
his shoulders. “ How can you think of such a thing in this 
snow—and with our wives ? Besides which, we should 
instantly be pursued, caught in ten minutes, and brought back 
prisoners at the mercy of these soldiers.” This was incon¬ 
testable—tliere was nothing more to be said. 

The ladies talked dress, but a certain constraint seemed to 
have risen up between them. 

All at once, at the end of the street, the officer came in sight, 
his tall figure, like a wasp in uniform, silhouetted against the 
dazzling background of snow, and walking with his knees well 
apart, with that movement peculiar to the military when en¬ 
deavouring to save their carefully-polished boots from the 
mud. 

In passing the ladies he bowed, but only stared contemptu¬ 
ously at the men, who, be it said, had the dignity not to lift 
their hats, though Loiseau made a faint gesture in that direction. 

Boule de Suif blushed up to her eyes, and tlie three married 
women felt it a deep humiliation to have encountered this 
soldier while they were in the company of the young woman 
he had treated so cavalierly. 

The conversation then turned upon him, his general appear¬ 
ance, his face. Madame Carr^-Lamadon, who had known a 
great many officers and was competent to judge of them as a 
connoisseur, considered this one really not half bad—site even 
regretted tlut he was not French, he would have made such a 
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fascinating hussar, and would certainly have been much run 
after. 

Once indoors again, they did not know what to do with 
themselves. SItarp words were exchanged on the most in- 
signiticant pretexts. The silent dinner did nut last long, and 
they shortly afterwards went to bed, hoping to kill lime by 
sleeping. 

They came down next morning with jaded faces and ex¬ 
asperation in their hearts. The women scarcely addressed a 
word to Boule de Suif. 

Presently the church bell began to ring ; it was for a christen¬ 
ing. Boule de Suif had a child out at nurse with some peasants 
near Yvetot. She did not see it once in a year and never gave 
it a thought, but the idea of this baby which was going to be 
baptized filled her heart with sudden and violent tenderness for 
her own, and notliing would satisfy her but that she should 
assist at the ceremony. 

No sooner was she gone than they all looked at one anoiliet 
and proceeded to draw up their chairs; for everybody felt 
that things had come to that point that something must be 
decided upon. Loiseau had an inspiration ; that they should 
propose to the officer to keep Boule de Suif and let the rest go. 

Monsieur Follenvie undertook the mission, but returned 
almost immediately. The German, who had some knowledge 
of human nature, had simply turned him out of the room. 
He meant to retain the whole party so long as his desire was 
urtsatisfied. 

At this Madame Loiseau’s plebeian tendencies got the better 
of lier. “ But surely we are not going to sit down calmly here 
and die of old age I As that is this harlot's trade, I don’t see 
tiiat she has any right to refuse one man more than another. 
Why, she took anybody she could get in Rouen, down to tlie 
very cab-drivers. Yes, Madame, the coachman of the Pre¬ 
fecture. I know all about it He buys his wine at our shop. 
And now, when it lies with her to get us out of this senpe. 
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she pretends to be particular—the brazen hussy ! For my part, 
I consider the officer has behaved very well! He has probably 
not had a chance for some time, and there were three here whom, 
no doubt, he would have preferred ; but no—he is content to 
take the one who is public property. He respects married 
women. Remember, he is master here. He had only to say 
‘ I will,’ and he could have taken us by force with his soldiers! ” 

A litde shudder ran through the other two women. Pretty 
little Madame Carr^-Lamadon’s eyes shone and she turned 
rather pale as though she already felt herself forcibly seized by 
the officer. 

The men, who had been arguing the matter in a comer, 
now joined them. Loiseau, foaming with rage, was for 
delivering up “ the hussy ” bound hand and foot to the enemy. 
But the Count, coming of three generations of ambassadors, 
and gifted with the physique of the diplomadst, was on the side 
of skill as opposed to brate force. 

“ She must be persuaded,” he said. Whereupon they 
conspired. 

The women drew up closer together, voices were lowered, 
and the discussion became general, each one offering his or 
her advice. Nothing was said to shock the proprieties. The 
ladies, in particular, were most expert in felicitous turns of 
phrase, charming subtleties of speech for expressing the most 
ticklish things. A foreigner would have understood nothing, 
the language was so carefully veiled. But as the slight coating 
of modesty with which every woman of the world is enveloped 
is hardly more than skin deep, they expanded under the influence 
of this equivocal adventure, enjoying themselves tremendously 
at bottom, thoroughly in their element, dabbling in sensuality 
with the gusto of an epicurean cook preparing a toothsome 
delicacy for somebody else. 

The story finally appeared to them so funny that they quite 
recovered their spirits. The Count indulged in some rather 
risky pleasantries, but so well put that they raised a responsive 
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smile; Loiseau, in his turn, rapped out some decidedly strong 
jokes which nobody took in bad part, and the brutal proposition 
expressed by his wife swayed all their minds : " As that is 
her trade, why refuse one man mote than another?” Little 
Madame Carr^-Lamadon seemed even to think that in her place 
she would jcfiise this one less readtly than another. 

They were lotig in preparing the blockade, as if against an 
invested fortress. Each one agreed upon the part he would 
play, the arguments he would bring forward, the manceuvres 
he would execute. They arranged the plan of attack, tile 
stratagems to be employed, and the surprises of the assault for 
forcing this living citadel to receive the enemy within its gates 
Comudet alone held aloof, completely outside the affair. 

They were so profoundly occupied with the matter in hand 
that they never heard Boule de Suif enter the room. But the 
Count breathed a low warning “ Hush ! ” and they lifted their 
heads. She was there. The talking ceased abruptly, and a 
certain feeling of embarrassment prevented them from addres¬ 
sing her at first, till the Countess, more versed than the others 
in the duplicities of the drawing-room, asked how she had 
enjoyed the christening. 

Still full of emotion at what she had witnessed, Boule de 
Suif described every detail —the people’s faces, their attitudes, 
even the appearance of die church. It was so nice to pray now 
and then, she added. 

Till luncheon, however, the ladies confined themselves 
merely to being agreeable to her in order to increase her 
confidence in them and her docility to their counsels. But once 
seated at the table, the attack began. It first took the form of 
a desultory conversation on devotion to a cause. Examples 
firora ancient history were cited ; Judith and Holofemes, and 
then, without any apparent connection, Lucretia and Sextus, 
Qeopatra admitting to her couch all the hostile generals, and 
reducing diem to the servility of slaves. TTien began a fan¬ 
tastic history, which had sprung up in the minds of the ignorant 
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millionaires, in which the women of Rome were seen on their 
way to Capua, to rock Hannibal to sleep in their arms, and his 
officers along with him, and the phalanxes of the mercenaries. 
The women were mentioned who had arrested the course of 
conquerors, made of their bodies a rampart, a means of dominat¬ 
ing, a weapon ; who had vanquished by their heroic embraces 
beings hideous or repulsive, and sacrificed their chasdty to 
vengeance or patriotism. Tliey even talked in veiled terms of 
an Englishwoman of good family who had herself inoculated 
with a horrible contagious disease, in order to give it to 
Napoleon, who was saved miraculously by a sudden indis¬ 
position at the hour of the fatal meeting. 

And all this in so discreet and moderate a manner, with now 
and then a little burst of warm enthusiasm, admirably calculated 
to excite emulation. To hear them you would have finally 
come to the conclusion that woman’s sole mission here below 
was perpetually to sacrifice her person, to abandon herself 
continually to the caprices of the warrior. 

The two Sisters appeared to be deaf to it all, sunk in pro¬ 
found thought. Boule de Suif said nothing. 

They allowed her all the afternoon for reflecrion, but in¬ 
stead of calling her “ Madame,” as they had done up till now, 
they addressed her simply as “ Mademoiselle ’’—nobody 
could have said exactly why—as if to send her down a step in 
the esteem she had gained, and force her to feel the shame of 
her posidon. 

In the evening, just as the soup was being brought to the 
table. Monsieur Follenvie made his appearance again with the 
same message as before: “ The Prussian officer sends to ask 
Mademoiselle Elizabeth Rousset if she has not changed her 
mind.” 

** No, Monsieur,” Boule de Suif replied curtly. 

At supper the coalition weakened. Loiseau put bis foot in 
it three times. They all racked their brains for fresh instances 
to the point, and found none, when the Giuntess, possibly 
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without premeditation and only from a vague desire to render 
homage to religion, interrogated the older of the two Sisters 
on the main incidents m the lives of the saints. Now, several 
of them had committed acts which would he counted crimes 
in our eyeS) but the Church readily pardons such niisdcds 
when rhey are accomplished for the gloiy of (lod or ih" 1 
of our neighbours. It was a powertul ,nguine>u, and ih ' 
Countess took advantage of it. Then by oiv; of those lam 
agreements, those veiled complaisances in vliich e\ei\ (/t o who 
wears ecclesiastical habit excels, or perhaps simplv tiom a 
happy want of intelligence, a helpful stupidity, ti e ol 1 nun 
brought formidable support to the conspiracy. They h.id 
imagined her timid ; she proved herself ho'd, vtihose, vi< 'em. 
She was not troubled by any of the shilly-sh llvin'^s of c.'suimi y, 
her doctrine was like a bar of iron, her I ;".h never wavered, 
her conscience knew no scruples. S' e considered A'e 'h.im's 
sacrifice a very simple affair, for she hero If v.oe'd have re i iniK 
killed father or mother at an ordei from .I'wive, .md ni.ilimg, 
she averred, could d'sple’se d'e * or-' if d'e n 'enoon wen 
commendable. The Countess ta'ing >dva-'ia(’,i'of d-es.Krf ' 
authority of herunexpcctc.'l dlv c'o-/li-r o-i m .w hlvine 

paraphrase, as it were, on tile v.e'l-'no”, II .v n : “ !' • 

end justifies the means.” 

“Then, Sister,” she intpiwed, “ V' u ihink f.od Jiip.on 
of every pathwav that l»ads ’o ll'in, .md n -dons I’e. ('•'■'I i' 
the motive be a pure one ^ ” 

“Who can doubt it, Madame.’’ An atiion LI.ine-wo’thy 
in itself is often rendered me-iiorious hv the imn i . - v.l' h 

inspires it.” 

And she continued m the same siriin, unravi 'ling the intri¬ 
cacies of the will of the Almighty, prer'iciing I'ls dcci ions, 
making Him interest Himselt in matters wl icb, of a trui'i, d'd 
not concern Him at all. 

All this was skilfully and discreetly wrapped up, but each 
word of the pious woman in the big white cap made a breach 
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in the indignant resistance of the courtesan. The conversa¬ 
tion then glancing off slightly, the woman of the pendent 
rosaries went on to speak of the religious houses of her Order, 
of her suiterior, of herself and her fragile little companion, her 
dear little Sister St. Nicephora. They had been summoned to 
Havre to nurse the hundreds of soldiers there down with 
smallpox. She described the condition of these poor wretches, 
gave details of their disease; and while they were thus stopped 
upon the road by the whim of this Prussian, many French 
soldiers might die whom perhaps they could have saved. 
That was her specialty—nursing soldiers. She had been in 
the Crimea, in Italy, in Austria; and relating her campaigns, 
she suddenly revealed herself as one of those Sisters of the 
fife and drum who seem made for following the camp, picking 
up the wounded in the thick of battle, and better than any 
officer for quelling with a word the great hulking undisciplined 
louts—;i regular Sister Rataplan, her revaged face all pitted with 
innumerable holes, calling up an image of the devastadons of 
war. 

No one spoke after her for fear of spoiling the excellent 
effect. 

Immedtatcly after dinner they hurried to their rooms, not to 
reappear till pretty late the in'vt morning. 

Luncheon passed off quietly. They allowed the seed sown 
yesterday time to grow and bear fruit. 

In the afternoon the Countess proposed a walk, wherctipon 
the Count, following the preconcerted arrangement, took 
Houle de Suifs arm and fell behind with her a little. He 
adopted that familiar, paternal, somewhat contemptuous tone 
which elderly men affect towards such girls, calling her " my 
dear child,” treating her from the height of his social posidon 
and imlisputable respectability. 

He came to the point without further preamble. “ So you 
prefer to keep us here exposed like yourself to all the violence 
which must inevitably follow a ch^ to the Prussian arms. 
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rather than consent to accord one of those &vours you have so 
often dispensed in your time ? ” 

Bouie de Suif did not reply. 

He then appealed to her kindness of heart, her reason, her 
sentiment. He knew how to remain “ Monsieur le Comte," 
yet showing himself at the same time chivalrous, flattering—in 
a word, altogether amiable. He ejcalted the sacrifice slie would 
be making for them, touched upon their gratitude, and with a 
final flash of roguishness, “ Besides, my dear, lie may think 
himself lucky—he will not find many such pretty girls as you 
in his own country ! ” 

Bouie de Suif said nothing and rejoined the rest of the party. 

When they returned, she went straight to her room and 
did not come down again. Tlie anxiety was teriible. What 
was she going to do } How unspeakably mortifying if she 
still persisted in her refusal I 

The dinner-hour arrived, they waited for her in vain. 
Monsieur Follenvie, entering presently, announced that 
Mademoiselle Rousset was indisposed, and that there was 
consequently no need to delay supper any longer. Tliey all 
pricked up their ears. The Count approached the innkeeper 
with a whispered " All right ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

For propriety’s sake he said nothing to his companions, but 
he made them a slight sign of the head. A great sigh of relief 
went up from every heart, every face lit up with joy. 

“ Saperlipopttu/ " cried Loiseau, "1 will stand champagne 
if there is such a thing in this establishment 1 ” 

Madame Loiseau suflFered a pang of anguish when the inn¬ 
keeper returned with four bottles in his hands. Everybody 
suddenly turned communicative and cheerful, and their hearts 
overflowed with prurient delight. The Count seemed all at 
once to become aware that Madame Carri-Lamadon was 
charming; the manufacturer paid compliments to the Countew 
Conversation became lively, sprtghdy, and full of sparkle. 
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Sucl<li;nly Loiseau, with an anxious expression, raised his 
arms and shouted ; “ Silence ! ” They all stopped talking, 
surprised and already terrified. Then he listened intently, 
motioning to them to be silent with his two hands, and raising 
his eyes to the ceiling. He listened again, and resumed in his 
natur.ll voice : “ It is all right. Don’t worry.” 

They did not understaiul at first, but soon a smile spread over 
their faces. 

A quarter of an hour l.iier he began the same comedy, and 
repeated it frequently during the evening. He pretended to 
be questioning someone on the floor above, giving advice in 
double-meaning phrases which he drew from his repertory as a 
commercial traveller. At times he would assume an air of 
sadness, and sigh : “ Poor girl ” ; or he would mutter between 
his teeth with a fuiious air : “ You swine of a Prussian 1"— 
Sometimes, when least expected, he would shout in resonant 
tones : “ Enough 1 Enough ! ” adding, as though speaking to 
himself, “ if only we see her again ; if the scoundrel does not 
kill her I ” 

Although these jokes were in deplorable taste, they amused 
every one and hurt nobody, for, like everything else, indigna¬ 
tion is qualified by circumstances, and the atmosphere about 
them had gradually become charged with obscene thoughts. 

By the time they reached dessert the women themselves 
were indulging in decidedly risky witticisms. Eyes grew 
bright, tongues were loosened, a good deal of wine had been 
consumed. The Count, who, even in his cups, retained his 
characteristie air of diplomatic gravity, made some highly- 
spiced comparisons on the subject of the end of the winter 
season at the Pole and the joy of ice-bound mariners at sight of 
an opening to the south. 

Loiseau, now in full swing, rose, and lifting high his glass 
of champagne, "To our deliverance ! ” he cried. Everybody 
started to their feet with acclamation. Even the two Sisters 
of Mercy, yielding to the solicitations of the ladies, consented 
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to take a sip of the cll'crvescing wine, winch they had mver 
tasted before. They pronounced it to be very like lemonade, 
though the taste w'as finer. 

“ What a pity there is no piapo,” said Loi'^c.iu as a crowning 
point to the situadon, “ we might have finished up with a 
quadrille.” 

Cornudet had not uttered a word, nor made a sign of joining 
in the general hilarity; he was appaiently plunged in the 
gravest abstractions, only pulling viciously at his great beard 
from time to time, as if to draw it out longer than ixjfore. At 
last, about midnight, when the company was preparing to 
separate, Loiseau came stumbling over to him, and digging him 
in the ribs : “You seem rather down in the mouth this evening, 
citizen—haven’t said a word.” 

Cornudet threw up his head angrily, and sweeping die eom- 
pany with a flashing and terrible look : “ I tell you all that 
what you have done to-day is infamous 1 ” 

He rose, made his way to the door, exclaimed once again, 
■' Infamous 1 ” and vanished. 

This somewhat dashed their spirits for the moment. 
Loiseau, nonplussed at first, soon regained his aplomb and burst 
into a roar of laughter. “ Sour grapes, old man—sour grapes ! ” 

The others not understanding the allusinn, he proceeded to 
relate the “ mysteries of the corridor.” This was followed by 
an uproarious revival of gaiety. The ladies were in a frenzy 
of delight, the Count and Monsicui Carrd-Lamadon laughed 
dll diey cried. They could not believe it. 

" Do you mean to say he wanted-” 

“ I tell you I saw it with my own eyes.” 

“ And she refused ? " 

“ Because the Prussian was in the next 

“ It is incredible.” 

" As true as I stand here 1 ” 

The Count nearly choked ; the manufacturer held both his 
sides. 
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" And you can understand that }ie does not quite see the 
joke of the thing tiiis evening—oh, no—not at all! ’’ 

And they all three went off again, breathless, choking, sick 
with laughter. 

After that they parted for the night. But Madame Loiseau 
remarked to her husband when they were alone that that little 
cat of a Carrti-Laraadon had laughed on the wrong side of her 
mouth all the evening. “ You know how it is with these women 
—they dote upon a uniform, and whether it is French or 
Prussian matters precious little to them. But, Lord—it seems 
to me a poor way of looking at things.” 

All night the darkness of the corridor seemed full of thrills, 
of slight noises, scarcely audible, the pattering of bare feet, 
and creaking that was almost imperceptible. Certainly nobody 
got to sleep until very late, for it was long before the lights 
ceased to shine under the doors. Champagne, they say, 
often has that disturbing effect; it makes one restless and 
wakeful. 

Next morning a brilliant winter sun shone on the dazzling 
snow. The diligence was by this time ready and waiting 
before the door, while a flock of white pigeons, muffled in 
their thick plumage, stnitted solemnly in and out among the 
feet of the six horses, seeking what they might devour. 

The driver, enveloped in his sheepskin, sat on the box 
smoking liis pipe, and the radiant travellers were busily laying 
in provisions for the rest of rite journey. 

Tliey were only waiting now for Bottle de Suif. She 
appeared. 

She looked agitated and downcast as she advanced timidly 
towards her fellow travellers, who all, witli one movement, 
turned away their heads as if they had not seen her. The 
Count, with a dignified movement, took his wife by the arm 
and drew her away from this contaminating contact. 

The poor thing stopped short, bewildered; then gathering 
up her courage she accosted the wife of the manu&cturer with 
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a humble “ Good morning, Madame.” Tlic other merely 
replied with an impertinent little nod, accompanied by a sure 
of outraged virtue. Everybody seemed suddenly exiicini.ly 
busy, and they avoided her as if she had brought the plague in 
her skirts. They then precipitated themselves into the vehicle, 
where she arrived the last and by herself, and resumed in silence 
the seat she had occupied during the first part of the journey. 

They affected not to see her, not to recognist her; only 
Madame Loiseau, glancing round at her with scorn and in¬ 
dignation, said half audibly to her husband, “ It’s a good thing 
that 1 am not sitting beside her ! ” 

The heavy conveyance jolted oil, and the journey recom¬ 
menced. 

No one spoke for the first little while. Boule de .Suif did 
not venture to raise her eyes. She felt incensed at her com¬ 
panions, and at the same time deeply humiliated at having 
yielded to their persuasions, and let herself be sullied by the 
kisses of this Prussian into whose arms they had hypocriiic.illy 
thrust her. 

The Countess was the first to break the iineomforiablc 
silence. Turning to Madame C'arid-Lamadon, she said, 
“ You know Madame d’Etrellcs, I think " 

” Oh, yes ; she is a great friend of mine.” 

" What a charming woman ! ” 

“ Fascinating! So truly refined ; very cultivated, loo, and 
an artist to the tips of her fingers—she sings delightfully, and 
draws to perfection.” 

The manufacturer was talking to the Count, and through 
the ratde of the crazy window-panes one caught a word here 
and there; shares—dividends—premium—settling day—and 
the like. Loiseau, who had appropriated an old pack of cards 
from the inn, thick with the grease of the five years’ rubbing 
on dirty tables, started a game of bezique with his wife. Tlie 
two Sisters pulled up the long rrrsaries hanging at their waists, 
made the sign of the Cross, and suddenly began moving their 
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lips rapidly, taster and faster, hurrying their vague babble as 
if for a wager; kissing a medal from time to time, crossing 
themselves again, and then resuming their rapid and monot¬ 
onous muimur. 

Cornudet sat motionless—thinking. 

At the end of the three hours’ steady travelling Loiseau 
gathered up his cards and remarked facetiously, “ It’s turning 
hungiy.” 

His wife then produced a parcel, which she untied, and 
brought out a piece of cold veal. This she cut up into thin, 
linn slices, and both began to cat. 

“ Supposing we do the same ? ” said the Countess, and 
proceeded to unpack tlie provisions prepared for both couples. 
In one of those oblong dishes with a china hare upon the cover 
to indicate that a roast hare lies beneath, was a succulent selec¬ 
tion of cold viands—brown slices of juicy venison mingled 
with other meats. A delicious square of Gruyere cheese 
wrapped in newspaper still bore imprinted on its dewy surface 
the words “ General News.” 

The two Sisters brought out a sausage smelling of garlic, and 
Cornudet, plunging his hands into the vast pockets of his loose 
gieatcoat, drew up four hard-boiled eggs from one and a big 
crust of b.ead from the other. He peeled off the shells and 
tliiew them into the straw under his feet, and proceeded to 
bite into the egg, dropping pieces of the yolk into his long 
beard, whence they shone out like stars. 

In the hurry and, confusion of the morning Boule de Suif 
had omitted to take thought for the future, and she looked on, 
furious, choking witli mortification, at these people all munching 
away so placidly. A storm of rage convulsed her, and she 
opened her mouth to hurl at them the torrent of abuse that 
rose to her lips, but she could not speak, suffocated by her 
indignation. 

Nobody looked at her, nobody thought of her. She felt 
herself drowning in the flood of contempt shown towards Iter 
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by these lionest scoundrels \t ho had first sacrificed her .iiid then 
cast her off like some useless and unclean ihiiiR. 'I'lien hei 
thoughts reverted to her great basket full ol e.ood things 
which they had so gteedtly devoured—-the two lowls in then 
glittering coat of )elly, her patties, her pears, her four bottles 
of claret; and her fury suddenle subsided like the breaking 
of an overstrung chord and she tell that she was on the veige 
of tears. She made the most strenuous efforts to overcome tt— 
straightened herself up atid choked back her sobs as children 
do, but the tears would rise. They glittered for a moment on 
her lashes, and presently two big drops rolled slowly over her 
checks. Others gathered in quick successiiaii like water 
dripping from a rock and splashed on to the atnple curve of 
her bosom. She sat up very straight, her eyes lived, her face 
pale and rigid, hoping that nobody would notice. 

But the Countess saw her and midgetl her husband. He 
shrugged his shoulders as much as to say, “ What can you 
expect.^ It is not my fault,” Madame Loiseau gave a silent 
chuckle of tiiumpii and murmured, “ She is ciying over her 
shame.” The Two Sisters had resumed their devotions after 
carefully wrapping up the remnants of their samages. 

Then Cornudet, while digesting his eggs, siietched his long 
legs under the opposite scat, leaned back, smiled like a man 
who has just thought of a capital )okc, and began to softly 
whistle the Marsei/laisc. 

The faces clouded ; the popular air seemed impieasing to 
his neighbours; they became nervous—irritable--looking as 
if tliey were ready to throw back their heads and howl like dogs 
at the sound of a barrel-organ. He was perfectly aware of this, 
but did not stop. From time to time he hummed a few ot the 
words: 

Amour sacri <ic la pairU, 

Conduis, souiiens nos Iras vengeurs, 

Ltberti, liberie Mrie, 

Combats avec tes Jbfaiseurt / 
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They drove at a much quicker pace to-day, the snow being 
liarder; and all the way to Dieppe, during the long, dull 
hours of the journey, through all the jolting and rattling of 
the conveyance, in the falling shades of evening and later in the 
profound darkness of the carriage he continued with unabated 
persistency his vengeful and monotonous whistling; forcing 
his wearied and exasjjerated fellow travellers to follow the song 
from end to end and to remember every word that corresponded 
to each note. 

And Boule de Suif wept on, and at times a sob which she 
ct)uld not repress broke out between two couplets in the 
darkness. 
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They, USED to go TIIEKE EVEHY EVtNIN<. Al' ABOUT ELEVEN 
o’cl<Kk, just as they went to the cafe. Six or eight of ilicm 
used to meet there; tliey were always the same set, not fast 
men, but respectable citizens, and young men of the town, and 
they used to dnnk their Chartreuse, and tease the girls, or else 
tliey would talk seriously witli Madame, whom cveiyhody 
respected, and then they used to go home before twelve o’clock. 
The younger men would sometimes stay the night. 

It was a small, homely kind of house, painted yellow, at the 
corner of a street behind Saint Etienne’s church, and from the 
windows one could see the docks, full of ships which were 
being unloaded, the great salt marsh, called “ La Retenuc," 
and behind, the old, gray chapel, dedicated to the Virgin, on 
the hill. 

Madame, who came of a respectable family of peasant pro¬ 
prietors in the Department of tlie Eure, had taken up that pro¬ 
fession, just as she would have become a milliner or dressmaker 
The prejudice against prostitution, which is so violent and deeply 
rooted ^n large towns, does not exist in the country places in 
Normandy. Tlie peasant says : 

“ It is a paying business,” and he sends his daughter to 
keep a harem of fast girls, just as he would send her to keep a 
girls’ school. 

She had inherited the house from an old uncle, to whom it 
had belonged. Monsieur and Madame, who had formerly 
been innk«pers near Yvetot, had immediately sold their house, 
as they thought that the business at Ftomp was more profitable, 
and they arrived one fine morning to assume the direction of 
the enterprise, which was declining on account of the absence 
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i)t the owners. I hoy were good people enough in their way, 
and soon made themselves liked by their staff and their neigh¬ 
bours. 

Monsieur died of apoplexy two years later, for as his new 
profession kept him in idleness and without any exercise, he 
had grown excessively stout, and his health had suffered. Since 
she had been a widow, all the frequenters of the establishment 
had wanted Madame ; but people said that personally she was 
quite virtuous, and even the girls in the house could not dis¬ 
cover anything against her. She was tall, stout and affable, and 
her complexion, which had become pale in the dimness of her 
house, the shutters of which were scarcely ever opened, shone 
as if it had been varnished. She had a fringe of curly, false 
hair, which gave her a juvenile look that contrasted strongly 
with the ripeness of her figure. She was always smiling and 
cheerful, and was fond of a joke, but there was a shade of 
reserve about her, wliich her new occupation had not quite 
made her lose. Coarse words always shocked her, and when 
any young fellow who had been badly brought up called her 
establishment by its right name, she was angry and disgusted. 

In a word, she had a refined mind, and although she treated 
her women as friends, yet she very frequently used to say that 
“ she and they were not made of the same stuff.” 

Sometimes during the week she would hire a carriage and 
take some of her girls into the country, where they ^sed to 
enjoy themselves on the grass by the side of the little river. 
They were like a lot of girls let out from a school, and used to 
run races, and play childish games. They had a cold dinner 
on the grass, and drank cider, and went home at night with a 
delicious feeling of fatigue, and in the carriage they kissed 
Mad.ime as their kind mother, who was full of goodness and 
complaisance. 

The house had two entrances. At the comer there was a 
sort of low caf^, which sailors and the lower orders frequented 
at night, and she had two girls whose special duty it was to 
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attend to tliat part of the bii'>iiicss. W'lili tlic asMbiancc of the 
waiter, whose name was Fn5di5ric, and who was a sliori, liuht- 
haired, beardless fellow, as strong as a horse, they set the half 
bottles of wine and the jugs of beer on the shaky marble tables, 
and then, sitting astride on the cuslonters’ knees, they iiiged 
them to drink. 

Tlic three other girls (there were only live of them) foimed 
a kind of aristocracy, and were reserved for the roin|)any on 
the first floor, unless they were wanted downsi.tirs, and there 
was nobody on the hist floor. The Jupitei room, where the 
better classes used to meet, was papeied in hitie, and emkd- 
lishcd with a large drawing reprcsentitig Leda siretvhcd out 
under the swan. That room was reached by a winding stair¬ 
case, wdtich ended at a narrow door opening onto the stieet, 
and above it, all night long a little lamp binned behind wire 
bars, such as one still sees in some towms, .it the loot ol some 
shrine of a saint. 

The house, which was old and damp, rather smelled ol 
mildew. At times there was an odour ol Eau dc Cologne in 
the passages, or a half open door downstairs admitted the noise 
of the common men, sitting and drinking downstairs, to tin 
first floor, much to the disgust of the gentlemen who weie 
there. Madame, who was familiar with those of her cusionu rs 
with whom she was on friendly terms, never left the drawn.g- 
roora, and took much interest in what was going on in the 
town, and they regularly told her all the new s. Her set ions 
conversation was a change from the ceaseless chatter of the 
three women; it was a rest from the obscene jokes of those 
stout individuals who every evening indulged in the common^ 
place debauchery of drinking a glass of liquor in company with 
prostitutes. 

The names of the girls on the first floor were Fernando, 
Raphaile, and Rosa la Rosse. As the sialT was limiird, Madame 
had endeavoured that each member of it should be a pattern, 
an epitome of the feminine type, so that every customer might 
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find as nearly as possible the realisation of his ideal. Fernande 
represented the handsome blonde; she was very tall, rather 
fat, and la^y; a country girl, who could not get rid of her 
freckles, and whose short, light, almost colourless, tow-like 
hair, which was like combed-out flax, barely covered her head. 

Raphaele, who came from Marseilles, a regular seaport street¬ 
walker, played the indispensable part of the handsome Jewess, 
and was thin, with high cheek-bones, which were covered 
with rouge. Her black hair, which was always covered with 
pomade, fell in curls on her forehead. Her eyes would have 
been handsome, if the right one had not had a speck in it. 
Her Roman nose came down over a square jaw, where two 
false upper teeth contrasted strangely with the bad colour of 
the rest. 

Rosa la Rosse was a little roll of fat, nearly all stomach, 
with very short legs, and from morning till night she sang songs, 
which were alternately indecent and sentimental, in a harsh voice, 
told silly, interminable tales, and only stopped talking in order 
to eat, left off eating only to talk; she was never still, and was 
active as a squirrel, in spite of her fat and of her short legs; 
and her laugh, which was a torrent of shrill cries, resounded 
here and there, ceaselessly, in a bedroom, in the attic, in the 
cafi5, everywhere, and about nothing. 

The two women on the ground floor, Louise, who was 
nicknamed Cocote, and Flora, whom they called Balangoire, 
because she limped a little, looked like kitchen-maids dressed 
up for the carnival. The former always dressed as Liberty, 
with a tri-coloured sash, and the other as a Spanish woman, 
with a string of copper coins, which jingled at every step she 
took, in her carroty hair. They were like all other women of 
the lower orders, neither uglier nor better looking than they 
usually are. They looked just like servants at an inn, and they 
were generally called the two Pumps. 

A jealous peace, which was, however, very rarely disturbed, 
reigned among these five women, thanks to Madame’s concilia- 
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lory wisdom, and lo her constant good humciir, and the 
establishment, which was tlie only one of the kind in the little 
town, was very much frequented. Madame had succeeded in 
giving it such a respectable appearance, she was so amiable and 
obliging to everybody, her good heart was so well known, 
that she was treated with a certain amount of consideration. 
The regular customers went out of their way to be nice to 
her, and were delighted when she was especially friendly 
towards them, and when they met dining the day, they would 
say : " Until this evening, you know where," just as men say : 
" At the caf^, after dinner.” In a word, Madame Tellier’s 
house was somewhere to go to, and they very rarely missed 
their daily meetings there. 

One evening, towards the end of May, the first arrival. 
Monsieur Poulin, who was a timber merchant, and had been 
mayor, found the door shut. The little lantern behind the 
grating was not alight; there was not a sound in the house; 
everything seemed dead. He knocked, gently at first, but then 
more loudly, but nobody answered the door. TTien he went 
slowly up the street, and when he got to the market-place, 
he met Monsieur Duvert, the shipbuilder, who was going to 
the same place, so they went back together, but did not meet 
with any better success. But suddenly they heard a loud 
noise close to them, and on going round the house, they 
saw a number of English and French sailors, who were 
hammering at the closed shutters of the caft with their 
fists. 

The two gentlemen immediately made their escape, for fear 
of being compromised, but a low " Pst ” stopped them ; it 
was Monsieur Toumevau, the fish-curer, who had recognised 
them, and was trying to attract their attention. They told 
him what had happened, and he was all the more vexed at it, 
as he, a married man and father of a family, only went there on 
Saturdays, seeuritatU causa, as he said, alluding to a measure 
of sanitary policy, which his friend Doctor Borde had advised 
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liim to observe. This was his repiular evening, and now he 
would be deprived of it for the whole week. 

rile three men went as far as the quay together, and on the 
way they met young Monsieur Philippe, the banker’s son, who 
trc<|uented the place regularly, and Monsieur Pinipesse, the 
Collector of Taxes, and they all returned together by the street 
known as “ the Ghetto,” to m.ike a last attempt. But the 
exasperated sailors were besieging the house, throwing stones 
at the shutters and shouting, and the five first-floor customers 
went away as quickly as possible, and walked aimlessly about 
the streets. 

Presently they met Monsieur Dupuis, the insurance agent, 
and then Monsieur Vasse, the Judge of the Tribunal of Com¬ 
merce, and they took a long walk, going first to the pier, 
where they sat down in a row on the granite parapet, and 
watched the wave-. brc.iking. The foam on the crest of the 
waves gleamed a luminous white in the shadows, disappearing 
almost immediately, and the monotonous noise of the sea 
breaking on the rocks was prolonged through the darkness 
along the rocky shore. When the sad promenaders had sat 
there for some time. Monsieur Tournevau said : 

“ This is not very amusing \ ” 

“ Decidedly not,” Monsieur Pinipesse replied, and they 
started off again slowly. 

After going through the street, which is called Sous-le-Bois, 
at the foot of the hill, th.ey returned over the wooden bridge 
which crosses the Retenue, passed close to the railway, and 
came out again on to the market-place, when suddenly a quarrel 
arose between Monsieur Pinipesse, the Colleaor of Taxes, and 
Monsieur Tournevau, about an edible fungus which one of 
them declared he had found in the neighbourhood. 

As they were out of temper already from sheer boredom, 
they would very probably have come to blows, if the others 
had not interfered. Monsieur Pinipesse went off furious, and 
soon another altercation arose between the ex-mayor, Monsieur 
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Poulin, and Monsieur Dupuis, the insurance agent, on the 
subject of the tax collector’s salary, and the profits which he 
might make. Insuldng remarks were freely passing between 
them, when a torrent of formidable cries was heard, and the 
body of sailors, who were tired of waiting so long outside a 
closed house, came into the square. Tliey were walking arm- 
in-arm, two by two, and formed a long procession. They were 
shouting furiously. The landsmen went and hid themselves 
under a gateway, and the yelling crew disappeared in the 
ditecdon of the abbey. For a long time they sdll heard the 
noise, which diminished like a storm in tlie distance, and then 
silence was restored, and Monsieur Poulin and Monsieur Dupuis, 
who were enraged with each other, went in different direcdons, 
without wishing each other good-bye. 

The other four set off again, and insdnctively went in the 
ditecdon of Madame Tellier’s establishment, which was still 
dosed, silent, impenetrable. A quiet, but obsdnate, drunken 
man was knocking at the door of the caff, and then stopped and 
called Frdddric, the waiter, in a low voice, but finding that he 
got no answer, he sat down on the doorstep, and awaited the 
course of events. 

The others were just going to redre, when the noisy band 
of sailors reappeared at the end of the street. The French 
sailors were shoudng the Afarstillaise, and the Englishmen, 
RuU Britannia. There was a general lurching against the 
wall, and then the drunken brutes went on their way towards 
the quay, where a fight broke out between the two nations, 
in the course of which an Englishman had his arm broken, and 
a Frenchman his nose split 

The drunken man, who had stopped outside the door, was 
crying by that dme, as drunken men and children cry when 
they ate vexed, and the others went away. By degrees, calm 
was restored in the noisy town; here and there, at moments, 
the distant sound of voices could be heard, and then died away 
in the distance. 


IS 
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One man alone was still wandering about, Monsieur Tour- 
nevau, the fish-cuter, who was vexed at having to wait until the 
next Saturday, and he hoped for something to turn up, he did 
not know what; but he was exasperated at the police for thus 
allowing an establishment of such public utility, which they 
had under their control, to be closed. 

He went back to it, examining the walls, and trying to find 
out the reason, and on the shutter he saw a notice stuck up, so 
he struck a wax vesta, and lead the following in a large, uneven 
hand : “ Closed on account of Confirmation.” 

Then he went away, as he saw it was useless to remain, and 
left the drunken man lying on the pavement fast asleep, outside 
that inhospitable door. 

The next day, all the regular customers, one after the other, 
found some reason for going through the street with a bundle 
of papers under their arm, to keep them in countenance, and 
with a furtive glance they all read that mysterious notice : 

Closed on account of Conjirmation. 


PART n 

The fact is, Madame had a brother, who was a carpenter in 
their native place, Virvillcin, Department of Eure. When 
Madame had still kept the inn at Yvetot, she had stood god¬ 
mother to that brother’s daughter, who had received the name 
of Consunce, Constance Rivet; she herself being a Rivet on 
her father’s side. The carpenter, who knew that his sister 
was in a good posidon, did not lose sight of her, although they 
did not meet often, for they were both kept at home by their 
occupations, and lived a long way from each other. But as 
the girl was twelve years old, and about to be confittned, 
he seized that opportunity for a meeting, and wrote to his 
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sister that he was counting on her for the ceremony. Their 
old parents were dead, and as she could not well refuse, she 
accepted the invitauon. Her brother, whose name was Joseph, 
hoped that by dint of showing his sister attentions he might 
induce her to make her will in the girl’s favour, as she had no 
children of her own. 

His sister’s occupation did not trouble his scruples in the 
least, and besides, nobody knew anything about it in Virville. 
When they spoke of her, they only said : “ Madame Tellier is 
living at Ftomp,” which might mean that she was living on 
lier own private income. It was quite twenty miles from 
Fecamp to Virville, and for a peasant, twenty miles on land 
ire more than crossing the ocean is to an educated person. Tlie 
jeople at Virville had never been farther than Rouen, and 
irthing attracted the people from Fecamp to a village of five 
lundred houses, in the middle of a plain, and situated in another 
lepartment, and, at any rate, nothing was known about her 
lusiness. 

But the Confirmation was coming on, and Madame was in 
;reat embarrassment. She had no under-mistress, and did 
lot care to leave her house, even for a day, for all the rivalries 
letween the girls upstairs and those downstairs would infallibly 
irea'k out; no doubt Fr^d^ric would get drunk, and when he 
vas in that state he would knock anybody down for a mere 
vord. At last, however, she made up her mind to take them 
ill with her, with the exception of the man, to whom she gave 
1 holiday until the next day but one. 

When she asked her brother, he made no objection, but 
indertook to put them all up for a night, and so on Saturday 
noming the eight o’clock express earned off Madame and 
ler companions in a second-class carriage. As far as Beuzeiile 
hey were alone, and chattered like magpies, but at that station 
couple got in. The man, an old peasant, dressed in a blue 
ilouse with a folding collar and wide sleeves, tight at the wrist, 
nd ornamented with white embroidery, wore an old high 
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hat whose long rusty nap seemed to stand on end, and held an 
enormous green umbrella in one hand, and a large basket in 
the other, from which the heads of three frightened ducks 
protruded. The woman, who sat stiffly in her rustic finery, 
had a face like a fowl, and with a nose that was as pointed as a 
bill. She sat down opposite her husband and did not sdr, 
as she was startled at finding herself in such smart company. 

There was certainly an array of striking colours in the 
carriage. Madame was dressed in blue silk from head to foot, 
and had on over her dress a dazzling red shawl of imitation 
French cashmere. Femande vzas panting in a Scottish plaid 
dress, whose bodice, which her companions had laced as tight 
as they could, had forced up her falling bosom into a double 
dome, that was continually heaving up and down, and 
seemed liquid beneath the material. Rapha£le, widi a bonnet 
covered with feathers, so that it looked like a nest full of birds, 
had on a lilac dress with gold spots on it, and there was some¬ 
thing Oriental about it that suited her Jewish face. Rosa la 
Rosse had on a pink petticoat with large flounces, and looked 
like a very fat child, an obese dwarf; while the two Pumps 
looked as if they had cut their dresses out of old, flowered 
curtains, dating from the Restoration. 

As soon as they were no longer alone in the compartment, 
the ladies put on staid looks, and began to talk of subjects 
which might give the others a high opinion of them. But at 
Bolbec a gentleman with light whiskers, wearing a gold chain 
and two or three rings, got in, and put several parcels wrapped 
in oilcloth into the net over his head. He looked inclined for 
a joke, and a good-nanired fellow. He saluted, smiled, and 
said affably: 

“ Are you ladies changing to another garrison ” 

This question embarrassed them all considerably. Madame, 
however, quickly recovered her composure, and said sharply, 
to avenge the honour of her corps: 

“I think you might try and be ptolite! ” 
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He excused liimself, and said : “ I beg your pardon, 1 ought 
to have said nunnery.” 

As Madame could not think of a retort, or perhaps as she 
thought herself justified sufficiently, she gave him a dignified 
bow, and pinched in her lips. 

Then tite gentleman, who was sitting between Rosa la Rosse 
and the old peasant, began to wink knowingly at the ducks, 
whose heads were sticking out of the basket, and when he felt 
that he had fixed the attention of his public, he began to tickle 
them under their bills, and spoke funnily to them, to make the 
company smile. 

“ We have left out little pond, quack 1 quack I to make the 
acquaintance of the little spit, qu-ack I qu-ack 1 ” 

Tlie unfortunate creatures turned their necks away, to avoid 
his caresses, and made desperate efforts to get out of their 
wicker prison, and then, suddenly, all at once, uttered the most 
lamentable quacks of distress. The women exploded with 
laughter. They leaned forward and pushed each other, so as 
to see better; they were very much interested in the ducks, 
and the gentleman redoubled his airs, his wit, and his teasing. 

Rosa joined in, and leaning over her neighbour’s legs, she 
kissed the three animals on the head, and immediately all the 
girls wanted to kiss them in turn, and the gentleman took them 
on to his knees, made them jump up and down and pinched 
them. The two peasants, who were even in greater consterna¬ 
tion than their poultry, rolled their eyes as if they were pos¬ 
sessed, without venturing to move, and their old wrinkled 
ItKes had not a smile nor a movement. 

Then the gentleman, who was a commercial traveller, 
offered the ladies braces by way of a joke, and taking up one 
of his packages, he opened it. It was a trick, for the parcel 
contained garters. There were blue silk, pink silk, red silk, 
violet silk, mauve silk garters, and the buckles were made of 
two gilt metal Cupids, embracing each other. The girls 
uttered exclamations of delight and looked at them with that 
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gravity which is natural to a woman when she is hankering 
after a bargain. They consulted one another by their looks or 
in a whisper, and replied in the same manner, and Madame was 
longingly handling a pair of orange garters that were broader 
and more imposing looking than the rest; really fit for the 
mistress of such an establishment. 

The gentleman waited, for a bright idea had struck him. 

“ Come, my dears,” he said, “ you must try them on.” 

There was a storm of exclamations, and they squeezed their 
petticoats between their legs, as if they thought he was going 
to ravish them, but he quietly waited his time, and said : “ Well, 
if you will not, I shall pack them up again.” 

And he added cunningly: “ I offer any pair they like, to 
those who will try them on.” 

But they would not, and sat up very straight, and looked 
dignified. 

But the two Pumps looked so distressed that he renewed 
the offer to them, and Flora Balanfoire especially visibly 
hesitated. He pressed her: “ Come, my dear, a little courage I 
Just look at that lilac pair; it will suit your dress admirably....” 

That decided her, and pulling up her dress she showed a 
thick leg fit for a milkmaid, in a badly-fitting, coarse stocking. 
The commercial traveller stooped down and fastened the 
garter, first below the knee and then above it ; and he tickled 
the girl gently, which made her scream and jump. When 
he had done, he gave her the lilac pair, and asked; " Who 
next ? ” 

“II H " they all shouted at once, and he began on Rosa 
la Rosse, who uncovered a shapeless, round thing without 
any ankle, a regular “ sausage of a leg,” as RaphaSle used to 
say. 

The commercial traveller complimented Femande, and grew 
quite enthusiastic over her powerful colunms. 

The thin dbias of the handsome Jewess met with less success, 
and Louise Cocote, by way of a joke, put her petticoats over 
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his head, so that Madame was obliged to interfere to check such 
unseemly behaviour. 

Lastly, Madame herself put out her leg, a handsome, Norman 
leg, muscular and plump, and in his surprise and pleasure, the 
commercial traveller gallandy took off his hat to salute tliat 
master calf, like a true French cavalier. 

The two peasants, who were speechless from surprise, 
looked aside, out of the corners of their eyes, and they looked 
so exactly like fowls that the man with the light whiskers, 
when he sat up, said “ cock-a-doodle-doo 1 ” under their very 
noses, and that gave rise to another storm of amusement. 

The old people got out at Motteville, with their basket, 
tlieir ducks, and their umbrella, and they heard the woman 
say to her husband, as they went away : 

" They are bad women, who are off to that cursed place 
Paris.” 

The funny commercial traveller himself got out at Rouen, 
after behaving so coarsely that Madame was obliged sharply 
to put him into his right place, and she added, as a moral: 
“ This will teacii us not to talk to the first-comer.” 

At Oissel they changed trains, and at a little station farther 
on Monsieur Joseph Rivet was waiting for them with a large 
cart, furnished with a number of chairs, and drawn by a white 
horse. 

The carpenter politely kissed all the ladies, and then helped 
them into his conveyance. 

Three of them sat on three chairs at the back, Rapliaele, 
Madame and her brother on die three chairs in front, and 
Rosa, who had no seat, setded herself as comfortably as she 
could on tall Femande’s knees, and then they set off. 

But the horse’s jerky trot shook the cart so terribly that 
the chairs began to dance, throwing the travellers into the air, 
to the right and to the left, as if they had been dancing puppets, 
whkh made them make frightened grimaces, and scream with 
fear. But diis was suddenly cut short by another jolt of the cart. 
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They clung on to the sides of the vehicle, their bonnets fell 
onto their backs, their noses on their shoulders, and the white 
horse trotted on, neck out-stretched, tail extended quite 
straight, a little, liairless rat’s tail, with which he whisked 
his buttocks from time to time. 

Joseph Rivet, witii one leg on the shafts and the other bent 
under him, lield out the reins with liis elbows very high, and 
he kept uttering a kind of chuckling sound, which made the 
horse prick up its ears and go faster. 

The green country extended on either side of the road, and 
here and there the colza in flower presented a waving expanse 
of yellow, from which there arose a strong, wholesome, sweet 
and penetrating smell, which the wind carried to some distance. 
Cornflowers showed their little blue heads among the tall 
rye, and the women wanted to pick them, but Monsieur Rivet 
refused to stop. Then sometimes a whole field appeared to 
be covered with blood, so thickly were the poppies growing, 
and the cart, which looked as if it were filled with flowers of 
more brilliant hue, drove on through the fields coloured with 
wild flowers, and disappeared behind the trees of a farm, only 
to reappear and to go on again through the yellow or green 
standing crops, studded with red or blue, a dating carload of 
women, fleeing beneath the sun. 

One o’clock struck as they drove up to the carpenter’s door. 
They were tired out and pale with hunger, as tliey had eaten 
nothing since diey left home, and Madame Rivet ran out and 
made them alight, one after another, and kissed them as soon 
as they were on the ground, and she seemed as if she would 
never tire of kissing her sister-in-law, whom she apparently 
wanted to monopolise. They had lunch in the workshop, 
which had been cleared out for the next day’s dinner. 

A capital omelette, followed by fried eel, and washed down 
by good, sharp cider, made them all feel comfortable. 

Rivet had taken a glass so that he might drink their health, 
and his wife cooked, waited on them, biot^i in the dishes, 
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took tliem out, and asked all of them in a whisper whether they 
liad everything they wanted. A number of boards standing 
against the walls, and heaps of shavings that had been swept 
into the corners, gave out a smell of planed wood or carpenter¬ 
ing, that resinous odour which penetrates the lungs. 

They wanted to see the little girl, but she had gone to 
church and would not be back until evening, so they all went 
out for a stroll in the country. 

It was a small village, traversed by the high road. Ten 
or a dozen houses, on either side of the single street, were 
inhabited by the butcher, the grocer, the carpenter, the inn¬ 
keeper, the shoemaker, and the baker. 

The church was at the end of the street, and was surrounded 
by a small churchyard, and four enormous lime-trees, which 
stood just outside the porch, shaded it completely. It was 
built of flint, in no particular style, and had a slated steeple. 
Beyond it, the open country began again, broken here and there 
by clumps of trees which hid the homestead. 

Although he was in his working clothes. Rivet had given 
his arm to his sister, out of politeness, and was walking with 
her majesdcally. His wife, who was overwhelmed by RaphaHe's 
gold-spangled dress, was walking between her and Femande, 
and fat Rosa was trotdng behind with Louise Ox»te 
and Flora Balan^oire, who was limping along, quite dred 
out. 

The inhabitants came to their doors, the children left off 
playing, and a window curtain would be raised, revealing a 
muslin cap, while an old, half-blind woman with a crutch^ 
crossed herself as if it were a religious procession, and they 
all looked for a long time after those handsome ladies from the 
town, who had come so far to be present at the confirmation 
of Joseph Rivet’s little girl, and the carpenter rose very much 
in the public esdmation. 

As they passed the church, they heard some children sing¬ 
ing; little rfirill voices were singing a hymn, but Madame 
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would not let diem go in, for fear of dibtuiLing tlie little 
cherubs. 

After a walk, during which Joseph Rivet enumerated the 
principal landed proprietors, and spoke of the yield of 
the land, the productiveness of the cows and sheep, he 
took his herd of women home and installed them in his 
house, and as it was very small, they were put two in each 
room. 

Just for once. Rivet would sleep in the workshop on the 
shavings; his wife was going to share her bed with her sister- 
in-law, and Fernande and Raphaele were to sleep together in 
the next room. Louise and Flora were put into the kitchen, 
where they had a mattress on the floor, and Rosa had a little 
dark cupboard at die top of the stairs to herself, close to the 
loft, where the candidate for confirmation was to sleep. 

When the girl came in, she was overwhelmed with kisses; 
all the women wished to caress her, with that need of tender 
expansion, that professional liabit of wheedling, which had 
made them kiss die ducks in the railway carriage. 

TTiey all took her onto their laps, stroked her soft, light 
hair, and pressed her in their arms with vehement and spon¬ 
taneous outbursts of affection, and the child, who was very good 
and religious, bote it all patiently. 

As the day had been a fatiguing one for everybody, they 
all went to bed soon after dinner. The whole village was 
wrapped in that perfect country stillness, which is almost 
like a religious silence, and the girls, who were accustomed 
to the noisy evenings of their establishment, felt rather im¬ 
pressed by the perfect repose of the sleeping village, and they 
shivered, not with cold, but with those little shivers of solitude 
which come over uneasy and troubled hearts. 

As soon as they were in bed, two and two together, they 
clasped each other in their arms, as if to protect themselves 
against this feeling of the calm and profound slumber of the 
ea^. But Rosa la Rosse, who was alone in her little dark 
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cupboard, and was not accustomed to sleep alone, felt a vague 
and painful emotion come over her. 

She was tossing about in bed, unable to get to sleep, when 
she heard the faint sobs of a crying child close to her head 
through the partition. She was frightened, and called out, 
and was answered by a weak voice, broken by sobs. It was 
the little girl, who was always used to sleeping in her mother’s 
room, and who was frightened in her small attic. 

Rosa was delighted, got up sofdy so as not to awaken any¬ 
one, and went and fetched the child. She look her into her 
warm bed, kissed her and pressed her to her bosom, cossetted 
her, lavished exaggerated manifestations of tenderness on her, 
and at last grew calmer herself and went to sleep. And till 
morning, the candidate for confirmation slept with her head on 
the prostitute’s naked bosom. 

At five o’clock, the little church bell ringing the Angelus 
woke the women, who usually slept the whole morning long, 
their only rest after the fatigues of the night. The peasants 
were up already, and the women went busily from house to 
house, talking animatedly, carefully bringing short, starched, 
muslin dresses in bandboxes, or very long wax tapers, with a 
bow of silk fringed with gold in the middle, and with dents in 
the wax for the fingers. 

The sun was already high in the blue sky, which still had a 
rosy tint towards the horizon, like a faint trace of dawn remain¬ 
ing. Families of fowls were walking about outside the houses, 
and here and there a black cock, with a glistening breast, raised 
his head, which was crowned by his red comb, flapped his 
wings, and uttered his shrill crow, which the other cocks 
repeated. 

Vehicles of all sorts came from neighbouring parishes, and 
discharged tall Norman women in dark dresses, with necker¬ 
chiefs crossed over the bosom, which were fastened with silver 
brooches a hundred years old. The men had put on their 
blouses over their new frock-coats, or over their old dress- 
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coats of green cloth, the two tails of which hung down below 
their blouses. When the horses were in the stable, there was 
a double line of rustic conveyances along the road; carts, 
cabriolets, tilburies, char-i-bancs, traps of every shape and age, 
their shafts resting on the ground, or sticking up in the air. 

The carpenter’s house was as busy as a beehive. The ladies, 
in dressing-jackets and petticoats, with their thin, short '.air, 
which looked as if it were faded and worn by use, hanging 
loose, were busy dressing the child, who was standing motion¬ 
less on a table, while Madame Tellier was directing the move¬ 
ments of her flying column. They washed her, did her hair, 
dressed her, and with the help of a number of pins they arranged 
the folds of her dress, and took in the waist, which was too 
large, and made her look as elegant as possible. Then, when 
she was ready, she was told to sit down and not to move, and 
the crowd of excited women hurried oflF to get ready themselves. 

The bell of the little church began to ring again, and its poor 
tinkle was lost in the air, like a feeble voice which is soon 
drowned in space. The candidates came out of the houses, 
and went towards the parochial building containing the two 
schools and the townhall, which stood quite at one end of the 
village, while the “ House of God ” was situated at the other. 

The parents, in their very best clothes, followed their 
children with awkward looks, and the clumsy movements 
of bodies always bent at work. The little girls disappeared in 
a cloud of muslin, which looked like whipped cream, while the 
lads, who looked like embryo waiters, and whose heads shone 
with pontade, walked with their legs apart, so as not to get 
any dust or dirt on their black trousers. 

It was a source of pride to a family when the child 
was surrounded by a crowd of relatives from a distance, 
and, consequently, the carpenter’s triumph was complete. 
Madame Tellier’s regiment, with its mistress at its head, 
followed Constance; her father gave his arm to his sister, 
her mother walked by the side of Rapha^le, Femande followed 
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with Rosa, then tlic two Pumps togctiier, and thus they walked 
majestically through the village, like a general’s staff in full 
uniform, while the effect on the village was startling. 

.\t the school, the girls arranged themselves under the 
Sister of Mercy, the boys under the schoolmaster, a hand¬ 
some, powerful-looking man. Then they started off, singing 
a hymn as they went. Tlte boys led the way, in two files, 
between the two rows of unyoked vehicles, and the girls fol¬ 
lowed in the same order; and as all the people in the village 
had given the town ladies the precedence out of politeness, 
they came immediately beliind the girls, and lengthened the 
double line of the procession still more, three on the right 
and tliree on the left, while their dresses were as striking as the 
set piece in a firework display. 

When they went into the church, the congregation grew 
quite excited. They pressed against each other, they turned 
round, they jostled one another in order to see, and some of 
the devout ones spoke almost aloud, so astonished were they 
at the sight of those ladies whose dresses were more trimmed 
than the chasubles of the choir-boys. 

The Mayor offered them his pew, the first one on the right, 
close to the choir, and Madame Tellier sat there with her 
sister-in-law, Fernande and Raphaele; Rosa la Rosse and the 
two Pumps occupied the second seat, in company with the 
carpenter. 

The choir was full of kneeling children, the girls on one side, 
and the boys on the other, and the long wax tapters which they 
held looked like lances, pointing in all directions, and three 
men were standing in front of the lectern, singing as loud as 
they could. They prolonged the syllables of the sonorous 
Larin indefinitely, holding on to Amens with interminable 
a — a’l, while the serpent kept up the monotonous, long drawn- 
out notes which tliat long-throated, copper instrument gives 
out. A child’s shrill voice took up the reply, and from 
time to time a priest sitting in a stall and wearing a square 
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biretta, got up, muttered something, and sat down s^ain, 
while the three singers continued, with their eyes fixed on the 
big book of plain-song lying open before them on the out¬ 
stretched wings of an eagle, mounted on a pivot. 

Then silence ensued. The whole congregation knelt with 
one movement, and the celebrant appeared, old, venerable, 
and white-haired, bent over the chalice which he carried in his 
left hand. Two assistants in red robes walked in front of him, 
and behind appeared a crowd of choristers in heavy clogs, 
who lined up on both sides of the choir. 

A small bell chimed amidst dead silence. The service began. 
The priest moved slowly back and forth in front of the taber¬ 
nacle of gold, genuflecting, intoning in a cracked’ voice, lisping 
with age, the preliminary prayers. As soon as he stopped all 
the choristers and the organ burst forth simultaneously, and in 
the congregation men also sang, not so loudly, more humbly, 
as befits mere spectators. Suddenly the Kyrie eleison rose to 
the heavens from every heart and tliroat. Grains of dust and 
fragments of mouldering wood actually fell from the ancient 
arch, which was shaken by this explosion of sound. The sun 
beating on the slates of the roof turned the litde church into a 
furnace. A great emotion, an anxious waiting, the imminence 
of the ineffable mystery, filled the hearts of the children with 
awe, and touched the breasts of their mothers. 

The priest, who had remained seated for some time, walked 
up again towards the altar and, bare-headed, with his silvery 
hair, he approached the supernatural act with trembling gestures. 
He tum^ towards the faithful and, spreading out his hands, 
pronounced the words: " Orate, fratres," “ pray, brethren.” 
They all prayed. The old priest was now uttering in a stam¬ 
mering whisper the mysterious and supreme words; the bell 
chimed several times in succession; the prostrate crowd called 
upon God ; the children were fainting from boundless anxiety. 

It was then that Rosa, with her head in both her hands, sud¬ 
denly thought of her mother and her village church on her 
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first communion. She almost fancied that that day had 
returned, when she was so small, almost hidden in her white 
dress, and she began to cry. 

First she wept silently, and the tears dropped slowly from 
her eyes, but her emotion increased with her recollections, and 
she began to sob. She took out her pocket-handkerchief, 
wiped her eyes, and held it to her mouth, so as not to scream, 
but it was useless. A sort of ratde escaped her throat, and 
she was answered by two other profound, heart-breaking sobs j 
for her two neighbours, Louise and Flora, who were kneeling 
near her, overcome by similar recollections, were sobbing by 
her side amidst a flood of tears, and as tears are contagious, 
Madame soon found that her own eyes were wet, and on 
turning to her sister-in-law, she saw that all the occupants of 
her seat were also crying. 

The priest was creating the body of Christ. The children 
were unconscious of everything, prostrated on the tiled floor 
by burning devotion, and throughout the church, here and 
there, a wife, a mother, a sister, seized by the strange sympathy 
of poignant emotion, and agitated by 'hose handsome ladies 
on their knees, who were shaken by their sobs, was moistening 
her checked cotton handkerchief, and pressing her beating heart 
with her left hand. 

Just as the sparks from an engine will set fire to dry grass, 
so the tears of Rosa and of her companions infected the whole 
congregation in a moment. Men, women, old men, and lads 
in new blouses were soon all sobbing, and something super¬ 
human seemed to be hovering over their heads; a spirit, the 
powerful breath of an invisible and all-powerful being. 

Then a sharp, short noise resounded in the choir. The 
Sister of Mercy had given the signal for communion by strik¬ 
ing on her prayer-brok, and the children, shivering with a 
divine fever, approached the holy table. A whole row knelt 
down. The old priest, holding in his hand the pyx of gilt 
silver, walked in ^nt of them, administering the sacred Host, 
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biretta, got up, muttered something, and sat down s^ain, 
while the three singers continued, with their eyes fixed on the 
big book of plain-song lying open before them on the out¬ 
stretched wings of an eagle, mounted on a pivot. 

Then silence ensued. The whole congregation knelt with 
one movement, and the celebrant appeared, old, venerable, 
and white-haired, bent over the chalice which he carried in his 
left hand. Two assistants in red robes walked in front of him, 
and behind appeared a crowd of choristers in heavy clogs, 
who lined up on both sides of the choir. 

A small bell chimed amidst dead silence. The service began. 
The priest moved slowly back and forth in front of the taber¬ 
nacle of gold, genuflecting, intoning in a cracked’ voice, lisping 
with age, the preliminary prayers. As soon as he stopped all 
the choristers and the organ burst forth simultaneously, and in 
the congregation men also sang, not so loudly, more humbly, 
as befits mere spectators. Suddenly the Kyrie eleison rose to 
the heavens from every heart and tliroat. Grains of dust and 
fragments of mouldering wood actually fell from the ancient 
arch, which was shaken by this explosion of sound. The sun 
beating on the slates of the roof turned the litde church into a 
furnace. A great emotion, an anxious waiting, the imminence 
of the ineffable mystery, filled the hearts of the children with 
awe, and touched the breasts of their mothers. 

The priest, who had remained seated for some time, walked 
up again towards the altar and, bare-headed, with his silvery 
hair, he approached the supernatural act with trembling gestures. 
He tum^ towards the faithful and, spreading out his hands, 
pronounced the words: " Orate, fratres," “ pray, brethren.” 
They all prayed. The old priest was now uttering in a stam¬ 
mering whisper the mysterious and supreme words; the bell 
chimed several times in succession; the prostrate crowd called 
upon God ; the children were fainting from boundless anxiety. 

It was then that Rosa, with her head in both her hands, sud¬ 
denly thought of her mother and her village church on her 
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I am the happiest. A miracle has taken place among us, a 
true, a great, a sublim^ miracle. While Jesus Christ was 
entering the bodies of these little children for the first time, 
the Holy Spirit, the celestial bird, the breath of God descended 
upon you, possessed you, seized you, and bent you like reeds 
in the wind.” 

Then, in firmer tones, turning towards the two pews where 
the carpenter’s guests were seated : 

“ I especially thank you, my dear sisters, who have come 
from such a distance, and whose presence among us, whose 
evident faith and ardent piety have set such a salutary example 
to all. You have edified my parish ; your emotion has warmed 
all hearts; without you, this great day would not, perhaps, 
have had this really divine character. It is sufficient, at times, 
that there should be one chosen to keep in the flock, to make 
the whole flock blessed.” 

His voice failed him from emotion. He added : “ I pray 
for grace for you. Amen.” And he returned to the altar 
to conclude the service. 

Then they all left the church as quickly as possible, and the 
children themselves were restless, as they were tired with such 
a prolonged tension of the mind. Besides that, they were 
hungry, and by degrees the parents left without waiting for 
the last gospel, to see about dinner. 

There was a crowd outside, a noisy crowd, a babel of loud 
voices, where the shrill Norman accent was discernible. 1 he 
villagers formed two ranks, and when the children appeared, 
each family seized its own. 

Tile whole houseful of women caught hold of Constance, 
surrounded her and kissed her, and Rosa was especially demon¬ 
strative. At last she took hold of one hand, while Madame 
Tellier held the other, and Raphaele and Femande held up her 
long muslin petticoat, so that it might not drag in the dust; 
Louise and Flora brought up the rear with Madame Rivet, 
and the child, who was very silent and thoughtful, filled with 
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biretta, got up, muttered something, and sat down s^ain, 
while the three singers continued, with their eyes fixed on the 
big book of plain-song lying open before them on the out¬ 
stretched wings of an eagle, mounted on a pivot. 

Then silence ensued. The whole congregation knelt with 
one movement, and the celebrant appeared, old, venerable, 
and white-haired, bent over the chalice which he carried in his 
left hand. Two assistants in red robes walked in front of him, 
and behind appeared a crowd of choristers in heavy clogs, 
who lined up on both sides of the choir. 

A small bell chimed amidst dead silence. The service began. 
The priest moved slowly back and forth in front of the taber¬ 
nacle of gold, genuflecting, intoning in a cracked’ voice, lisping 
with age, the preliminary prayers. As soon as he stopped all 
the choristers and the organ burst forth simultaneously, and in 
the congregation men also sang, not so loudly, more humbly, 
as befits mere spectators. Suddenly the Kyrie eleison rose to 
the heavens from every heart and tliroat. Grains of dust and 
fragments of mouldering wood actually fell from the ancient 
arch, which was shaken by this explosion of sound. The sun 
beating on the slates of the roof turned the litde church into a 
furnace. A great emotion, an anxious waiting, the imminence 
of the ineffable mystery, filled the hearts of the children with 
awe, and touched the breasts of their mothers. 

The priest, who had remained seated for some time, walked 
up again towards the altar and, bare-headed, with his silvery 
hair, he approached the supernatural act with trembling gestures. 
He tum^ towards the faithful and, spreading out his hands, 
pronounced the words: " Orate, fratres," “ pray, brethren.” 
They all prayed. The old priest was now uttering in a stam¬ 
mering whisper the mysterious and supreme words; the bell 
chimed several times in succession; the prostrate crowd called 
upon God ; the children were fainting from boundless anxiety. 

It was then that Rosa, with her head in both her hands, sud¬ 
denly thought of her mother and her village church on her 
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But the conveyance did not come to the door, and the 
women did not come downstairs. Upstairs, they even heard 
loud laughter, falls, little screams, and much clapping of hands, 
and so, while the carpenter’s wife went to the stable to see 
whether the can was ready, Madame went upstairs. 

Rivet, who was very drunk, and half undressed, was vainly 
trying to violate Rosa, who was dying with laughter. The 
two Pumps were holding him by the arms and trying to calm 
him, as they were shocked at such a scene after that morning’s 
ceremony; but Rapha6le and Fcmande were urging him on, 
writhing and holding their sides with laughter, and they uttered 
shrill cries at every useless attempt that the drunken fellow made. 
The man was furious, his face was red, he was all unbuttoned, 
and he was trying to shake off the two women who were 
clinging to him, while he was pulling at Rosa’s dress with all 
his might and muttering : “ So you won’t, you hussy ? ” 

But Madame, who was very indignant, went up to her 
brother, seized him by the shoulders, and threw him out of 
the room with such violence that he fell against a wall in the 
passage, and a minute afterwards they heard him pumping 
water on to his head in the yard, and when he came back with 
the cart, he was quite calm. 

They returned the same way as they had come the day 
before, and the little white horse started off, with his quick, 
dancing trot. Under the hot sun, their fun, which had been 
checked during dinner, broke out again. The girls were now 
amused at the jolts which the wagon gave, pushed their neigh¬ 
bour’s chairs, and burst out laughing every moment, for they 
were in the vein for it, after Rivet’s vain attempt. 

There was a haze over the country, the roads were glaring 
and dazzled their eyes, and the wheels raised up two trails of 
dust, which follow^ die cart for a long rime along the high 
road, and presendy Femande, who was fond of music, asked 
Rosa to sing something, and she boldly struck up the Grot 
Curi it Motion^ but Madame made her stop imm^iately, as 
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she thought it a song which was very unsuitable for such a day, 
and she added : 

Sing us sometliing of Bdranger’s.” And so, after a 
moment’s hesitation, she began B^ranger’s song, The Grand¬ 
mother, in lier worn-out voice : 

Ma grand’mire, un soir ^ sa fete, 

De vin pur ayant bu deux doigts, 

Nous disait, cn branlant la fete: 

Que d’amoureux j’eus autrefois! 

Comhien je regrette 
Mon bras si dodu, 

Ma jambe bien faite, 

Et U temps perdu ! 

And the girls in chorus, led by Madame, repeated the refrain: 

Combienje regrette 
Mon bras si dodu, 

Ma jambe bien faite, 

Et le temps perdu! 

“ That’s fine ! ” declared Rivet, carried away by the rhythm, 
and Rosa went on at once : 

Quoi, maman, vous n’dtiez pas sage ? 

—Non, vraiment! et de mes appas, 

Seule, b quinze ans, j’appris I’usage, 

Car la nuit, je ne dormais pas. 

They all shouted the refrain to every verse, while Rivet 
beat time on the shafts with his foot, and on the horse’s back 
with the reins, and the horse, as though himself carried away 
by the rhythm, broke into a wild gallop, and threw all tlw 
women in a heap, one on the top of the other, on the bottom 
of the conveyance. 

Tliey got up, laughing wildly, and the song went on, shouted 
at the top of thdr voices, beneath the burning sky, among the 
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ripening grain, to the rapid gallop of the little horse, who set 
off every time tlie refrain was sung, and galloped a hundred 
yards, to their great delight, while occasionally a stone breaker 
by tile roadside sat up and looked at die wild and shouting female 
load through his wire spectacles. 

When they got 6ut at the station, the carpenter said ; 

“ 1 am sorry you are going; we might have had some fun 
together.” But Madame replied very sensibly : “ Everything 
has its right time, and we cannot always be enjoying ourselves.” 
And tlicn he had a sudden inspiration : 

“ Look here, I will come and see you at Fecamp next month.” 
And he gave a knowing look, with a bright and roguish eye. 

“ Come,” Madame said, “ you must be sensible; you may 
come if you like, but you are not to be up to any of your tricks.” 

He did not reply, and as they heard the whistle of the train, 
he immediately began to kiss them all. When he came to 
Rosa’s turn, he tried to get to her mouth, which she, however, 
smiling witli her lips closed, turned away from him each dme 
by a rapid movement of her head to one side. He held her in 
his arms, but he could not attain his object, as his large whip, 
which he was holding in his hand and waving behind the girl’s 
back in desperation, interfered with his efforts. 

“ Passengers for Rouen, take your seats, please 1 ” a guard 
cried, and they got in. There was a slight whistle, followed by 
a loud whistle, from the engine, which noisily puffed out its 
first jet of steam, while the wheels began to turn a little, with a 
visible effort, and Rivet left the station and went to the gate 
by the side of the line to get another look at Rosa, and as the 
carriage full of human merchandise passed him, he began to 
crack his whip and to jump, while he sang at the top of his 
voice: 

Combicn je regrette 
Mon bras si JoJti, 

Ma jambe bicn faite, 

Et Ic temps perdu ! 
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And then he watched a white pocket-handkerdiief, which 
somebody was waving, as it disappeared in the distance. 


PART III 

They slept the ]X!accful sleep of a quiet conscience, until 
they got to Roucmi, and when they returned to the house, 
refreshed and rested, Madame could not help saying : 

“ It was all very well, but I was already longing to get home.” 
They hurried over their supper, and then, when they had 
put on their professional costume, waited for their usual cus¬ 
tomers, and the little coloured lamp outside the door told the 
passers-by that the flock had returned to the fold, and in a 
moment the news spread, nobody knew how or by whom. 
Monsieur Philippe, tlie banker’s son, even carried his forget¬ 
fulness so far as to send a special messenger to Monsieur 
Tournevau, who was confined to the bosom of his family. 

The fish-curer used every Sunday to have several cousins 
to dinner, and they were having coffee when a man came in 
with a letter in his hand. Monsieur Tournevau was much 
excited, he opened the envelope and grew pale; it only con¬ 
tained these words in pencil: 

“ The cargo of cod has been found; the ship has come into 
port ■ good business for you. Come immediately.” 

He felt in his pockets, gave the messenger twopence, and 
suddenly, blushing to his ears, he said: “ I must go out.” He 
handed his wife the laconic and mysterious note, rang the bell, 
and when the servant came in, he asked her to bring him his 
hat and overcoat immediately. As soon as he was in the 
street, he began to run, and the way seemed to him to be twice 
as long as usual, his impatience was so great. 

Madame Tellier’s establishment had put on quite a holiday 
look. On the ground floor, a number of sailors were making 
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a deafening noise, and Louise and Flora drank with one and 
the other, so as to merit their name of the two Pumps more 
than ever. They were being called for everywhere at once; 
already they were not able to cope with business, and the night 
bid fair to be a very busy one for them. 

The circle in the upstairs room was complete by nine o’clock. 
Monsieur Vasse, the Judge of the Tribunal of Commerce, 
Madame’s usual, but Platonic wooer, was talking to her in a 
corner, in a low voice, and they were both smiling, as if they 
were about to come to an understanding. Monsieur Poulin, 
the ex-mayor, was holding Rosa astride on his knees ; and she, 
with her nose close to his, was running her podgy hands through 
the old gentleman’s white whiskers. A glimpse of her bare 
thigh was visible beneath her upraised dress of yellow silk, 
and was thrown into relief by the background of his dark 
trousers, while her red stockings were held up by blue garters, 
the commercial traveller’s present. 

Tall Femandc, who was lying on the sofa, had both her 
feet on Monsieur Pinipesse, the tax-collector’s stomach, and her 
back on young Monsieur Philippe’s waistcoat; her right arm 
was round his neck, while she held a cigarette in her left. 

Raphaele appeared to be discussing matters with Monsieur 
Dupuis, the insurance agent, and she finished by saying : “ Yes, 
my dear, I will, this evening.” Then waltzing across the room— 
" Anything you like this evening,” she cried. 

Just then, the door opened suddenly, and Monsieur Toumevau 
came in, to be greeted with enthusiastic cries of “ Long live 
Toumevau I ” And Raphaele, who was still twirling round, 
went and threw herself into his arms. He seized her in a 
vigorous embrace, and without saying a word, lifting her up 
as if she had been a feather, he went through the room, opened 
the door at the other end and disappeared with bis living 
burden in the direction of the stairs, amidst great applause. 

Rosa, who was exciting the ex-mayor, kissing him every 
moment, and pulling both his whiskers at the same time in 
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order to keep his head straight, was inspired by this example. 
“ Come, do what he did,” she said. The old boy got up, 
pulled his waistcoat straight, and followed the girl, fumbling 
in the pocket where he kept his money. 

Fernande and Madame remained with the four men, and 
Monsieur Philippe exclaimed : “ I will pay for some champagne ; 
get three bottles, Madame Tellier.” And Fernande gave him 
a hug, and whispered to him : “ Play us a waltz, will you ^ ” 
So he rose and sat down at the old piano in the comer, and 
managed to get a hoarse waltz out of the entrails of the instru¬ 
ment. The tall girl put her arms round the tax-collector, 
Madame fell into the arms of Monsieur Vasse, and the two 
couples turned round, kissing as they danced. Monsieur Vasse, 
who had formerly danced in good society, waltzed witli such 
elegance that Madame was quite captivated. She looked at 
him with a glance which said “ Yes,” a more discreet and 
delicious “ Yes ” than the spoken word. 

Fr^d^ric brought the champagne; the first cork popped, 
and Monsieur Philippe played the introduction to a quadrille, 
through which the four dancers walked in society fashion, 
decorously, with propriety, deportment, bows and curtsies, 
and then they began to drink. Monsieur Tournevau returned, 
relieved, contented, radiant. ‘‘ I do not know,” he said, " what 
has happened to Raphadle; she is perfect this evening.” A glass 
was handed to him and he drank it off at a gulp, as he murmured, 
" By heavens, everything is being done on a luxurious scale I ” 

Monsieur Philippe at once struck up a lively polka, and 
Monsieur Tournevau started off with the handsome Jewess, 
whom he held up in the air, without letting her feet touch the 
ground. Monsieur Pinipesse and Monsieur Vasse had started 
off with renewed vigour, and from time to time one or other 
couple would stop to toss off a long glass of sparkling wine, 
and the dance was threatening to become never-ending, when 
Rosa opened the door. 

She had a candlestick in her hand, her hair was down, and 
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she was in bedroom slippers and chemise. Her face was 
flushed and very animated : “ I want to dance,” she sliouted. 
" And what about the old gentlemen ” Raphaele asked. 
Rosa burst out laughing : “ Him ? he’s asleep already. He 
falls asleep at onq;.” She caught hold of Monsieur Dupuis, 
who was sitting on the sofa doing nothing, and the polka was 
resumed. 

But the bottles were empty. “ 1 will pay for one,” Monsieur 
Toumevau said. “ So will I,” Monsieur Vasse declared. 
“ And I will do tlie same,” Monsieur Dupuis remarked. 

They all began to clap their hands, and it soon became a 
regular ball, and from time to time, Louise and Flora ran 
upstairs quickly, had a few ttims, while their customers down¬ 
stairs grew impatient, and tlten they returned regretfully to 
tile cafe. At midnight they were still dancing. From time 
to time one of the girls would disappear, and when she was 
wanted for the dance, it would suddenly be discovered that one 
of the men was also missing. 

“ Where have you been } ” asked Monsieur Philippe, jocu¬ 
larly, when Monsieur Pinipesse returned with Femande. 
“ Watching Monsieur Poulin sleep,” replied the Tax-Collector. 
The joke was a great success, and all the men in turn went 
upstairs to see Monsieur Poulin sleeping, with one or otlier of 
the girls, who on this occasion displayed an unusual amiability. 

Madame shut her eyes to what was going on and she had 
long private talks in comers with Monsieur Vasse, as if to settle 
the last details of something that had already been settled. 

At last, at one o’clock, the two married men, Monsieur 
Toumevau and Monsieur Pinipesse, declared that they were 
going home, and wanted to pay. Nothing was diarged for 
except the champgne, and that only cost six francs a bottle, 
insteid of ten, which was the usual price, and when they ex¬ 
pressed their surprise at such generosity, Madame, who was 
beaming, said to them : 

*■ We don’t have a holiday every day." 
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As THE WEATHEH WAS VERY FINE, THE PEOPLE ON THE FARM 
had dined more speedily than usual, and had returned to the 
fields. 

The female servant. Rose, remained alone in the large kitchen, 
where the fire on the hearth was dying out, under the large pot 
of hot water. From time to time she took some water out of 
it, and slowly washed her plates and dishes, stopping occasion¬ 
ally to look at the two streaks of light which the sun threw on 
to the long table through the window, and which showed the 
defects in the glass. 

Three venturesome hens were picking up the crumbs under 
the chairs, while the smell of the poultry yard and the warmth 
from the cow-stall came in through the half-open door, and a 
cock was heard crowing in the distance. 

When she had finished her work, wiped down the table, 
dusted the mantelpiece, and put the plates on the high dresser, 
close to the wooden clock, with its sonorous ticking, she drew 
a long breath, as she felt rather oppressed, without exactly 
knowing why. She looked at the black clay walls, the rafters 
that were blackened with smoke, from which spiders’ webs 
were hanging amid red herrings and strings of onions, and 
then she sat down, rather overcome by the stale emanations 
which the floor, on which so many things had been continually 
spilt, gave out. With this there was mingled the pungent smell 
of the pans of milk, which were set out to raise the cream in 
the adjoining dairy. 

She wanted to sew, as usual, but she did not feel strong 
enough for it, and so she went to get a mouthful of fresh air 
at the door. As she felt the caressing light of the sun, her heart 
47a 
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was filled with sweetness and a feeling of content penetrated 
her body. 

In front of the door a shimmery haze arose from the dunghill. 
The fowls were lying on it j some of them were scratching 
with one claw in search of worms, wliile the cock stood up 
proudly among them. Every moment he selected one of them, 
and walked round her with a slight cluck of amorous invitation. 
The hen got up in a careless way as she received his attentions, 
bent her claws and supported him with her wings; then she 
shook her feathers to shake out the dust, and stretched herself 
out on the dunghill again, while he crowed, counting his 
triumphs, and the cocks in all the neighbouring farmyards 
replied to him, as if they were uttering amorous challenges 
from farm to farm. 

The girl looked at them witliout thinking, and then she 
raised her eyes and was almost dazzled at the sight of the apple- 
trees in blossom, which looked almost like powdered heads. 
But just then, a colt, full of life and friskiness, galloped past 
her. Twice he jumped over the ditches, and then stopped 
suddenly, as if surprised at being alone. 

She also felt inclined to run ; she felt inclined to move and 
to stretch her limbs, and to repose in the warm, breathless air. 
She took a few undecided steps, and closed her eyes, for she 
was seized with a feeling of animal comfort; and then she went 
to look for the eggs in the hen-loft. There were thirteen of 
them, which she took in and put into the sideboard; but tlte 
smell from the kitchen incommoded her again, and she went 
out to sit on the grass for a while. 

The farmyard, which was surrounded by trees, seemed to 
be asleep. The tall grass, among which the yellow dandelions 
rose up like streaks of yellow li^t, was of a vivid green, fresh 
spring green. The apple-trees threw tlieir shade all round 
them, and the tliatched houses, on which the blue and yellow 
iris flowen widt their swordlike leaves grew, smoked as if the 
moisture of the stables and bams were coming through the straw. 
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The girl went to the shed where the carts and traps were kept 
Close to it, in a ditch, there was a large patch of violets, whose 
scent was perceptible all round, while beyond it, the open country 
could be seen where crops were growing, with clumps of trees 
in the distance, and groups of labourers here and there, who 
looked as small as dolls, and white horses like toys, which were 
pulling a child’s cart, driven by a man as tall as one’s finger. 

She took up a bundle of straw, threw it into the ditch and 
sat down upon it; then, not feeling comfortable, she undid it, 
spread it out and lay down upon it at full length, on her back, 
with both arms under her head, and her legs stretched out. 

Gradually her eyes closed, and she was falling into a state of 
delightful languor. She was, in fact, almost asleep, wlien she 
felt two hands on her bosom, and then she sprang up at a bound. 
It was Jacques, one of the farm labourers, a tall powerful 
fellow from Picardy, who had been making love to her for a 
long time. He had been looking after the sheep, and seeing 
her lying down in the shade, he had come stealthily, holding his 
breath, with glistening eyes, and bits of straw in his hair. 

He tried to kiss her, but she gave him a smack in the face, 
for she was as strong as he, and he was crafty enough to beg her 
pardon; so they sat down side by side and talked amicably. 
They spoke about the weather, which was favourable for the 
harvest, of the season, which had begun well, of their master, 
who was a decent man, then of their neighbours, of all the 
people in the country round, of themselves, of their village, of 
their youthful days, of their recollections, of their relations, 
whom they would not sec for a long time, perhaps never 
again. She grew sad as she thought of it, while he, with one 
fixed idea in his head, rubbed against her with a kind of a shiver, 
overcome by desire. 

“I have not seen my mother for a long time,” she said. 
" It is very hard to be separated like that.” And her gaze was 
lost in the distance, towards the village in the North, which 

she had left. 
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Suddenly, however, he seized her by the neck wid kissed 
her again ; but she struck him so violently in the face with her 
clenched hst that hi> nose began to bleed, and he got up and 
laid his head against the trunk of a tree. When she saw that, 
she was sorry, and going up to him, she said: “ Have I hurt 
you } " He, however, only laughed. '* No, it was a mere 
nothing; ” only, she had hit him right in the middle of tlic 
nose. “ What a devil! ” he said, and he looked at her with 
admiration, for she had inspired him with a fc-eling of respect 
and of a very diR'erent kind of admiration, wliich was the 
beginning of real love for that tall, strong wench. 

When the bleeding had stopped, he proposed a walk, as lie 
was afraid of his neighbour’s Iteavy hand, if they remained side 
by side like that much longer; but she took his arm of her 
own accord, in the avenue, as if they had been out for an even¬ 
ing walk, and said : “ It is not nice of you to despise me like 
that, Jacques." He protested, however. No, he did not 
despite her. He was in love with her, that was all. “ So you 
really want to marry me ? ” she asked. 

He hesitated, and then looked at her sideways, while she 
looked straight ahead of her. She had fat, red cheeks, a full, 
protuberant bust under her loose cotton blouse, thick, red lips, 
and her bosom, which was almost bare, was covered with small 
beads of perspiration. He felt a fresh access of desire, and 
putting his lips to her ear, he murmured ; " Yes, of course I do." 

Then she threw her arms round his neck, and kissed him 
for such a long time that they both of them lost their breath. 

From that moment the eternal story of love began between 
them. They played with one another in comets; they met 
in the moonlight under a haystack, and gave each other bruises 
on the legs with their heavy-nailed boots underneath the table. 
By degrees, however, Jacques seemed to grow tired of licr; 
he avoided her; scarcely spoke to her, and did not try any 
longer to meet her alone, which made her sad and anxious; 
and soon she found that she was pregnant. 
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At first she was in a sute of consternation, but then she got 
angry, and her rage increased every day, because she could not 
meet him, as he avoided her most carefully. At last, one night, 
when every one in the farmhouse was asleep, she went out 
noiselessly in her petticoat, with bare feet, crossed the yard 
and opened the door of the stable, where Jacques was lying in 
a large box of straw, over his horses. He pretended to snore 
when he heard her coming, but she knelt down by his side and 
shook him until he sat up. 

“ What do you want ? " he then asked her. And she, with 
clenched teeth, and trembling with anger, replied : “ I want 
... I want you to marry me, as you promised.” But he only 
laughed, and replied : “ Oh ! If a man were to marry all the 
girls with whom he has made a slip, he would have more than 
enough to do.” 

Then she seized him by the throat, threw him on to his back, 
so that he could not disengage himself from her, and half 
strangling him, she shouted into his face : "lam in the family 
way 1 Do you hear ? I am in the family way ? ” 

He gasped for breath, as he was nearly choked, and so they 
remained, both of them, motionless and without speaking, in 
the dark silence, which was only broken by the noise that a 
horse made as he pulled the hay out of the manger, and then 
slowly chewed it. 

When Jacques found that she was the stronger, he stam¬ 
mered out: " Very well, I will marry you, as that is ihe case.” 
But she did not believe his promises. " It must be at once," 
she said. “ You must have the banns put up.” “ At once,” 
he replied. “ Swear before God that you will.” He hesitated 
for a few moments, and then said : “ I swear it, by God.” 

Then she released her grasp, and went away, without another 
word. 

She had no chance of speaking to him for several days, and 
as the stable was now always locked at night, she was afraid to 
make any noise, for fear of creating a scandal. One morning. 
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however, she saw another man come in at dinner-time, and so 
she said : “ Has Jacques left ? " “ Yes,” the man replied; 
“ I have taken his place.” 

This made her 'tremble so violently that slie could not un¬ 
hook the pot; and later, when they were all at work, she went 
up into her room and cried, burying her head in her bolster, 
so that she might not be heard. During the day, how¬ 
ever, she tried to obtain some information without exciting 
suspicion, but she was so overwhelmed by the thoughts of her 
misfortune, that she fancied that all the people whom she asked 
laughed maliciously. All she learned, however, was that he 
had left the neighbourhood altogether. 


PART n 

Then a life of constant misery began for her. She worked 
mechanically, without thinking of what she was doing, with 
one fixed idea in her head : “ Suppose people were to know.” 

This continual feeling made her so incapable of reasoning 
that she did not even try to think of any means of avoiding the 
disgrace that she knew must ensue, which was irreparable, was 
drawing nearer every day, and was as sure as death itself. 
She got up every morning long before the others, and persist- 
endy tried to look at her figure in a piece of broken looking- 
glass at which she did her hair, as she was very anxious to know 
whether anybody would notice a change in her, and during the 
day she stopped working every few minutes to look at herself 
from top to toe, to see whether the size of her stomach did not 
make hw apron look too short. 

The months went on, and she scarcely spoke now, and when 
she was asked a question, she did not appear to understand, 
but she had a frightened look, with haggard eyes and trembling 
hands, which made her master say to her occasionally : “ My 
poor girl, how stupid you have grown late'y.” 
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In church, the hid behind a pillar, and no longer ventured to 
go to confession, as she feared to face the priest, to whom she 
attributed superhuman powers, which enabled him to read 
people's consciences; and at meal times the looks of her 
fellow-servants almost made her faint with mental agony, 
and she was always fancying that she had been found out by 
the cowherd, a precocious and cunning litde lad, whose bright 
eyes seemed always to be watching her. 

One morning the postman brought her a letter, and as she 
had never received one in her life before, she was so upset by 
it that she was obliged to sit down. Perhaps it was from him ? 
But as she could not read, she sat anxious and trembling, with 
that piece of paper covered with ink in her hand; after a time, 
however, she put it into her pocket, as she did not venture to 
conhde her secret to anyone. She often stopped in her work 
to look at those lines, written at regular intervals, and ter¬ 
minating in a signature, imagining vaguely that she would 
suddenly discover their meaning, until at last, as she felt half 
mad with impadence and anxiety, she went to ^e schoolmaster, 
who told her to sit down, and read to her, as follows; 

“ My Dear Daughter : This is to tell you that I am 
very ill. Our neighbour. Monsieur Denm, has written this 
letter to ask you to come, if you can. For your affecdonate 
mother, 

“ CisAiRE Dsntu, 

“ Deputy 

She did not say a word, and went away, but as soon as she 
was alone, her legs gave way, and she fell down by the roadside, 
and remained there dll night. 

Wlien she got back she told her trouble to the fanner, who 
allowed her to go home for as long as she wanted, and promised 
to have her work done by a charwoman, and to take her back 
wlien she returned. 
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Her mother was dying, and breathed her last the day she 
arrived, and the next day Rose gave birth to a seven months’ 
child, a miserable little skeleton, thin enough to make any¬ 
body shudder, which seemed to be suffering continually, to 
judge by the painful manner in which it moved its poor little 
hands about, which were as thin as a crab’s legs; but it lived, 
for all that. She said that she was married, but that she could 
not saddle herself with the child, so she left it with some 
neighbours, who promised to take care of if, and she went back 
to the farm. 

But then, in her heart, which had been wounded so long, 
there arose something like brightness, an unknown love for 
tli.it frail little creature which she had left behind her, but there 
was fresh suffering in that very love, suffering which she felt 
every hour and every minute, because she was parted from her 
child. What pained her most, however, was a mad longing 
to kiss it, to press it in her arms, ao feel the waimth of its little 
body against her skin. She could not sleep at night; she 
thought of it the whole day long, and m the evening, when her 
work was done, she used to sit in front of the fire and look at 
it intently, as people do whose thoughts are far away. 

They began to talk about her, and to tease her about the 
lover she must have. They asked her whether he was tall, 
handsome and rich. When was the wedding to be, and the 
christening? And often she ran away, to ciy by herself, for 
these questions seemed to hurt her, Itke the prick of a pin, and 
in order to forget these irritations she began to work still more 
energetically, and still thinking of her child, she sought for the 
means of saving up money for it, and determined to work so 
that her master would be obliged to raise her wages. 

Then, by degrees, she almost monopolised the work, and 
persuaded him to get rid of one servant girl, who had become 
useless since she had taken to working like two; she saved 
money on the bread, oil and candles, on the corn, which they 
gave to the fowls too extravagantly, and on the fodder for the 
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horses and cattle, which was rather wasted. She was as miserly 
about her master’s money as if it had been her own, and by 
dint of making good bargains, of getting high prices for all 
their produce, and by baffling the peasants’ tricks when they 
offered anything for sale, he at last entrusted her with buying 
and selling everything, with the direction of all the labourers, 
and with the quantity of provisions necessary for the household, 
so that in a short time she became indispensable to him. She 
kept such a strict eye on everything about her, that under her 
direction the farm prospered wonderfully, and for five miles 
round people talked of " Master Vallin’s servant,” and the 
farmer himself said everywhere: “ That girl is worth more 
than her weight in gold.” 

But time passed by, and her wages remained the same. 
Her hard work was accepted as something that was due from 
every good servant, and as a mere token of her goodwill; 
and she began to think rather bitterly, that if the fanner could 
put fifty or a hundred crowns extra into the bank every month, 
thanks to her, she was still only earning her two hundred and 
forty francs a year, neither more nor less, and so she made up 
her mind to ask for an increase of wages. She went to see the 
master three times about it, but when she saw him, she spoke 
about something else. She felt a kind of modesty in asking 
for money, as if it were something disgraceful; but at last, 
one day, when the farmer was having breakfast by himself in 
the kitchen, she said to him, with some embarrassment, that she 
wished to speak to him particularly. He raised his head in 
surprise, with both his hands on the table, holding his knife, 
with its point in the air, in one, and a piece of bread in the other, 
and he looked fixedly at the girl, who felt uncomfortable under 
his gaze, but asked for a week’s holiday, so that she might get 
away, as she was not very well. He acceded to her request 
inunediately, and then added, in some embarrassment himsdf: 

“ When you come back, I shall have something to say to 
you myself.” 
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PART III 

The child was nearly eight mi)nths old, and she did not 
know it again. It had grown rosy and chubby alt over like 
a little bundle of living fat. She threw herself on it as if it 
had been some prey, and kissed it so violently that it began to 
scream with terror, and then she began to cry herself, because 
it did not know her, and stretched out its arms to its nprse, 
as soon as it saw her. But the next dav it began to get used to 
her, and laughed when it saw her, and she took it into the fields 
and ran about excitedly with it, and sat down under the shade 
of the trees, and then, for the first lime in her life, she opened 
her heart to somebody, .and told it her troubles, how hard 
her work was, her anxieties and her hopes, and she quite tired 
the child with the violence of her caresses. 

She took the greatest pleasure in handling it, in washing and 
dressing it, for it seemed to her that all this was the confirma¬ 
tion of her maternity, and she would look at it, almost feeling 
surprised that it was hers, and she used to say to herself in a 
low voice, as she danced it in her arms: “ It is my baby, it is 
my b.iby.” 

She cried all the way home as she returned to the farm, 
and had scarcely got in before her master called her into his 
room, and she went, feeling astonished and nervous, without 
knowing why. 

“ Sit down there,” he said. She sal down, and for some 
moments they remained side by side, in some embarrassment, 
with their arms hanging at their sides, as if they did not know 
what to do with them, and looking each other in the face, after 
the manner of peasants. 

Tile farmer, a stout, jovial, obstinate man of forty-five, who 
had lost two wives, evidently felt embarrassed, which was very 
unusual with him, but at last he made up his mind, and began 
to speak vaguely, hesitating a little, and looking out of the 
window as he talked. 
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“ Rose,” he said, “ have you never thought of settling 
down ? ” She grew as pale as death, and, seeing that she 
gave him no answer, he went on ; “ You are a good, steady, 
active and economical girl, and a wife like you would make a 
man’s fortune.” 

She did not move, but looked frightened; she did not 
even try to comprehend his meaning, for her thoughts were 
in a whirl, as if at the approach of some great danger; so after 
waiting for a few seconds, he went on : “ You see, a farm 
without a mistress can never succeed, even with such a servant 
as you.” Then he stopped, for he did not know what else 
to say, and Rose looked at him with the air of a person who 
thinks that he is face to face with a minderer, and is ready to 
flee at the slightest movement he may make ; but after waiting 
for about five minutes, he .asked her: “ Well, will it suit you ? ” 
“ Will what suit me, master ? ” And he said, quickly ; “ Why, 
to marry me, by Jove ! ” 

She jumped up, but fell back on to her chair as if she had 
been struck, .ind there she remained motionless, like a person 
who is overwlielmed by some great misfortune, but at last the 
farmer grew impatient, and said : ” Come, what more do you 
want ? ” She looked at him almost in terror; then suddenly 
the tears came into her eyes, and she said twice, in a choking 
voice : “ I cannot, I cannot! ” “ Why not ? ” he asked. 
“ Come, don’t be silly; I will give you until to-morrow to 
think it over.” 

And he hurried out of the room, very glad to have got the 
matter over, for it had troubled him a good deal. He had no 
doubt that she would the next morning accept a proposal which 
she could never have expected, and which would be a capital 
bargain for him, as he thus bound a woman to himself who 
would certainly bring him more than if she had die best dowry 
in the district. 

Neither could there be any scruples about an unequal match 
between them, for in the country every one is very nearly 
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equal; the farmer works just like his labourers, who fre¬ 
quently become masters in their turn, and the female servants 
constantly become the mistresses of the establishments, without 
its making any change in their lives or habits. 

Rose did not go to bed that night. She threw herself, 
dressed as she was, on her bed, and she had not even the 
strength to cry left in her, she was so thoroughly overcome. 
She remained quite inert, scarcely knowing that she had a body, 
and willi her mind in such a state as if it had been taken to 
pieces with one of those instruments whicli arc used in remaking 
a mattress ; only at odd moments could she collect fragments 
of her thoughts, and then she was frightened at the idea of 
what might happen. Her terrr r tncreased, and every time the 
great kitchen clock struck the hour, she broke into a perspira¬ 
tion of fear. She was losing control of herself, and had a 
succession of nightmares; her candle went cut, and then she 
began to imagine that somc nc had thrown a spell over her, 
as country people so often f.ir.cy, and she felt a mad inclina¬ 
tion to run away, to escape and to flee before her misfortune, 
as a ship scuds before the wind. 

An owl hooted, and she shivered, sat up, put her hands to 
her face, into her hair, and all over her body, and then she 
went downstairs, as if she w ere walking in her sleep. When 
she got into the yard, she stooped down, so as not to be seen 
by any prowling ruffian, for the moon, which was setting, shed 
a bright light over the fields. Instead of opening the gate, 
she scrambled over the bank, and as soon as she was outside, 
she started off. She went on straight before her, with a quick, 
clastic trot, and from time to time, she unconsciously uttered 
a piercing cry. Her long s' adow accompanied her, and now 
and then some night bird flew/ over her head, while the dogs 
in the farmyards barked as they heard her pass; one even 
jumped over the ditch and followed her and tried to bite her, 
but she turned round at it, and gave such a terrible yell that the 
frightened animal ran back and cowered in silence in its kennel. 
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Sometimes a family of young rabbits was gambolling in a 
field, but when the frantic fugitive approached, like a delirious 
Diana, the timid creatures scampered away, the mother and her 
little ones disappearing into a burrow, while the father ran at 
full tilt, his leaping shadow, with long ears erect, standing out 
against the setting moon, which was now sinking down at 
the other end of the world, and casting an oblique light over 
the fields, like a huge lantern standing on the ground at the 
horizon. 

The stars grew dim, and the birds began to twitter; da / was 
breaking. The girl was worn out and panting, and when the 
sun rose in the purple sky, she stopped, for her swollen feet 
refused to go any farther; but she saw a pond in the distance, 
a large pond whose stagnant water looked like blood under the 
reflection of this new day, and she limped on with short steps 
and with her hand on her heart, in order to dip both her legs 
in it. She sat down on a tuft of grass, took off her heavy 
shoes, which were full of dust, pulled off her stockings and 
plunged her legs into the still water, from which bubbles were 
rising here and there. 

A feeling of delicious coolness pervaded her from head to 
foot, and suddenly, while she was looking fixedly at the deep 
pool, she was seized with giddiness, and with a mad longing 
to throw herself into it. All her sufferings would be over in 
there; over for ever. She no longer thought of her child; 
she only wanted peace, complete rest, and to sleep for ever, 
and she got up with raised arms and took two more steps for¬ 
ward. She was in the water up to her thighs, and she was 
just about to throw herself in, when sharp, pricking pjuns in 
her ankles made her jump back, and she uttered a cry of despair, 
for, from her knees to the tips of her feet, long, black leeidies 
were sucking in her life-blood, and were swelling as they 
adhered to her flesh. She did not dare to touch them, and 
screamed with horror, so that her cries of despair attracted a 
peasant, who was driving along at some distance, to the spot. 
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He pulled off the leeches one by one, applied herbs to the 
wounds, and drove the girl to her master’s farm, in his gig. 

She was in bed for a fortnight, and as she was sitting outside 
the door on the first morning that she got up, the farmer sud¬ 
denly came and planted himself before her. “ Well,” he said, 
“ I suppose the affair is settled, isn’t it ? ” She did not reply 
at first, and then, as he remained standing and looking at her 
intently with his piercing eyes, she said with difficulty : “ No, 
master, I cannot.” But he immediately flew into a rage. 

” You cannot, girl; you cannot ? I should just like to 
know the reason why ” She began to cry, and repeated: 
“ I cannot.” He looked at her and then exclaimed, angrily : 
” Then, I suppose you have a lover ? ” " Perhaps that is it,” 

she replied, trembling with shame. 

Tlie man got as red as a poppy, and stammered out in a 
rage : " Ah ! So you confess it, you slut! And pray, who 
is the fellow ? Some penniless, half-starved ragamuffin, 
witliout a roof to his head, 1 suppose ? Who is it, I say ? ” 
And as she gave him no answer, he continued : “ Ah ! So you 
will not tell me. . . . Then I will tell you ; it is Jean Baudu ? ” 
“ No, not he,” she exclaimed. " Then it is Pierre Martin ? ” 
“ Oh, no, master.” 

And he angrily mentioned all the young fellows in the 
neighbourhood, while she denied that he had hit upon the 
right one, and every moment wiped her eyes with the comer 
of her big blue apron. But he still tried to find it out, with 
liis brutish obstinacy, and, as it were, scratched her heart to 
discover her secret, as a terrier scratches a hole, to try and get 
at the animal which he scents in it. Suddenly, however, the 
man shouted: " By George 1 It is Jacques, the man who was 
here last year. They used to say that you were always talking 
together, and that you thought about getting married.” 

Rose was choking, and she grew scarlet, while her tears 
suddenly stopped, and dried up on her cheeks like drops of 
svater on hot iron, and she exclaimed ; " No, it is not he, it is 
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not he 1 ” “ Is that really a fact ? ” the cunning peasant, who 
partly guessed the truth, asked; and she replied, hastily: 
“ I will swear it; I will swear it to you. . . She tried to 
think of something by which to swear, as she did not venture 
to invoke sacred things, but he interrupted her: “ At any rate, 
he used to follow you into every corner, and devoured you 
with his eyes at meal times. Did you ever give him your 
promise, eh } ” 

This time she looked her master straight in the face. “ No, 
never, never; I will solemnly swear to you, that if he were to 
come to-day and ask me to many him, I would have nothing 
to do with him.” She spoke with such an air ol sincerity that 
the farmer hesitated, and then he continued, as if speaking to 
himself: “ What, then ? Ytiu have not had a misfortune, as 
they call it, or it would have been known, and as it has no conse¬ 
quences, no girl would refuse her master on that account. 
There must be something at the bottom of it, however.” 

She could say nothing; she had not the strength to speak, 
and he asked her again: “You will not ” “I cannot, 
master," she said, with a sigh, and he turned on his heel. 

She thought she had got rid of him altogether, and spent 
the rest of the day almost tranquilly, but as worn out as if she 
had been turning the threshttig machine all day, in the place of 
the old white horse. She went to bed as soon as she could, and 
fell asleep immediately. In the middle of the night, however, 
two hands touching the bed woke her. She trembled with 
fear, but she immediately recognised the farmer’s voice, when 
he said to her : “ Don’t be frightened. Rose; I have come to 
speak to you.” She was surprised at first, but when he tried 
to get into the bed, she understood what he wanted, and 
began to tremble violently, as she felt quite alone in the dark¬ 
ness, still heavy from sleep, and quite naked in the bed, beside 
this man who desired her. She certainly did not consent, 
but she resisted weakly, herself struggling against that instinct 
which is always strong in simple natures, and very imperfectly 
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protected by the undecided will of inert and feeble creatures. 
She turned her head now to the wall, and now towards the room, 
in order to avoid the attentions which the farmer tried to press 
on her, and her body writhed a little under the coverlet, as she 
was weakened by the fatigue of the struggle, while he became 
brutal, intoxicated by desire. With a sudden movement he 
pulled off tile bedclotlies; then she s.iw that resistance was 
useless. With an ostrich-like sense of modesty she hid her 
face in her hands, and ceased to struggle. 

They lived together as man and wife, and one morning he 
said to her; “ I have put up our banns, and we will get married 
next month.” 

She did not reply, for what could she say ? She did not 
resist, for what could she do } 


PART IV 

She married him. She felt as if she were in a pit with 
inaccessible edges, from which she could never get out, and 
all kinds of m.sfortunes remained hanging over her head, 
like huge rocks, which would fall on the first occasion. Her 
husband gave her the impression of a man whom she had robbed, 
and who would find it out some day or other. And then she 
thought of her child, who was the cause of her misfortunes, 
but who was also the cause of all her happiness on earth, and 
whom she went to see twice a year, though she came back 
more unhappy each time. But she gradually grew accustomed 
to her life, her fears were allayed, her heart was at rest, and she 
lived with an easier mind, though still with some vague fear 
floating in her mind, and so years w'ent on, and the child was 
six- She was almost happy now, when suddenly the farmer’s 
temper grew very bad. 

For two or three years he seemed to have been nursing some 
secret anxiety, to be troubled by some care, some mental dis- 
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lurbance, which was gradually increasing. He remained at 
table a long time after dinner, with his head in his hands, sad 
and devoured by sorrow. He always spoke hastily, sometimes 
even brutally, and it even seemed as if he bore a grudge 
against his wife, for at times he answered her roughly, almost 
angrily. 

One day, when a neighbour’s boy came for some eggs, and 
she spoke very crossly to him, as she was very busy, her husband 
suddenly came in, and said to her in his unpleasant voice: 
" If that were your own child you would not treat him so.” 
She was hurt, and did not reply, and then she went back into 
the house, with all her gnef awakened afresh, and at dinner 
the farmer neither spoke to her, nor looked at her, and he 
seemed to hate her, to despise her, to know something about the 
affair at last. In consequence, she lost her head, and did not 
venture to remain alone with him after the meal was over, but 
left the room and hastened to the church. 

It was getting dusk j the narrow nave was in total darkness, 
but she heard footsteps in the choir, for the sacristan was pre¬ 
paring the tabernacle lamp for the night. That spot of trembling 
light, which was lost in the darkness of the arches, looked to 
Rose like her last hope, and with her eyes fixed on it she fell 
on her knees. The chain rattled as the little lamp swung up 
into the air, and almost immediately the small bell rang out the 
Angtlm through the increasing mist. She went up to him as 
he was going out. 

“ Is Monsieur le Curd at home } ” she asked. ” Of course 
he is; this is his dinner-time.” She trembled as she rang the 
bell of the priest’s house.. The priest was just sitting down to 
dinner, and he made her sit down also. " Yes, yes, I know all 
about it; your husband has mentioned the matter to me that 
brings you here.” The poor woman nearly fainted, and the 
priest continued : ” What do you want, my child ? ” And he 
hastily swallowed several spoonfuls of soup, some of which 
dropped on to his greasy cassock. But Rose did not venture 
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to say anything more, and she got up to go, but the priest said : 
" Courage. . . 

And she went out, and returned to the farm, without know¬ 
ing what she was doing. 'I'he farmer was waiting for her, as 
the labourers had gene away during her absence, and she fell 
heavily at his feet, and shedding a flood of tears, she said to 
him : “ What have you got against me ? ” 

He began to shout and to swear : “ What have 1 got against 
you ? TTiat 1 have no children, by God I When a man takes 
a wife, he does not want to be left alone with her until the end 
of his days. That is what 1 have against you. When a cow 
has no calves, she is not worth anything, and when a woman 
has no children, she is also not worth anything.*' 

She began to cry, and said : “ It is not my fault 1 It is not 
my tault I ” He grew rather more gentle when he heard that, 
and added : “ I do not say diat it is, but it is very annoying, 
all the same.” 


PART V 

From that day forward, she had only one thought; to have 
a child, another child; she confided her wish to everybody, 
and in consequence of this, a neighbour told her of an infallible 
method. This was to make her husband a glass of water with 
a pinch of ashes in it, every evening. The farmer consented to 
try it, but without success; so they said to each other : " Per¬ 
haps there are some secret ways.” And they tried to find out. 
'Phey were told of a shepherd who lived ten miles off, and so 
Vallin one day drove off to consult him. Tlie shepherd 
gave him a loaf on which he made some marks; it was kneaded 
up with herbs, and both of them were to eat a piece of it before 
and after their mutual caresses; but they ate the whole loaf 
without obtaining any results from it. 

Next, a schoolmaster unveiled mysteries and processes of 
love which were unknown in the country, but infallible, so he 
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declared ; yet none of them had the desired effect. Then the 
priest advised them to make a pilgrimage to the shrine at 
Fecamp. Rose went with the crowd and prostrated herself 
in the abbey, and mingling her prayers with the coarse wishes 
of the peasants around her, she prayed that she might be fruit¬ 
ful a second time; but it was m vain, and then she thought that 
she was being punished for her first fault, and she was seized 
by terrible grief. She was v/asting away with sorrow; hei 
husband was also ageing prematurely, and was wearing him¬ 
self out in useless hopes. 

Then war broke out between tliem ; he called her names and 
beat her. They quarrelled all clay long, and when they were in 
bed together at night he flung insults and obscenities at licr, 
panting with rage, until one night, not being able to think of 
any means of making her sutler more, lie ordered her to get 
up and go and stand out of doors in the rain, unul daylight. 
As she did not obey him, he seized her by the neck, and began 
to strike her in the face with hts fists, but she said nothing, and 
did not move. In his exaspeiation he knelt on her stomach, 
and with clenched teeth, and mad v/uh rage, he began to beat 
her. Then in her despair slie rebelled, and flinging him 
against the wall with a furious gesture, she sat up, and in an 
altered voice, she hissed : “ I have had a child, I have had 
one I I had it by Jacques; you know Jacques well. He 
promised to marry me, but he left this neighbourhood without 
keeping his word.” 

The man was thunderstruck, and could hardly speak, but 
at last he stammered out; ” What are you saying ? What 
are you saying ? ** Then she began to sob, and amidst her 
tears she said : ” That is the reason why I did not want to marry 
you. I could never tell you, for you would have left me with¬ 
out any bread for my child. You have nevet had any children, 
so you cannot understand, you cannot understand 1 ” 

He said again, mechanically, with increasing surprise; 
” You have a ciiild ^ You have a child ? ” 
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** You had me by force, as I suppose you know ? I did not 
want to marry you,” she said, still sobbing. 

Tlien he got up, lit the candle, and began to walk up and 
down, with his arms behind him. She wns cowering on the 
bed and cry'ing, and suddenly he stopped in front of her, and 
said : ” Then it is my fault that you have no children ? ” She 
gave him no answer, and he began to w'ulk up and down again, 
and then, stopping again, he continued ; ” How old is your 
child ” “Just six,” she whispered. “Why did you not 
tell me abtiui it ? ” he asked. “ How could I ? ” she replied, 
with a sigh. 

He remained standing, motionless. “ Come, get up,” he 
said. Slie gut up, with some difficuliy, and then, wlien she 
was standing on the floor, he suddudy began to laugh, with his 
hearty laugh of his good days, .md seeing how surprised she 
was, he added : “ Very well, we w’ll! go and fetch tlie child, as 
you and 1 can have none lugeihei.” 

She was so scared that, if she had had the ctrength, she would 
assuredly have run away, but the farmer rubbed his hands and 
said : “ I wanted to adopt one, and now we have found one. 
I asked the priest about an orphan some time ago.” 

Then, still laughing, he kissed his weeping and agitated wife 
on both cheeks, and shouted out, as if she could not heat him : 
“ Come along, mother, we w-ill go and see whether there is any 
soup left; I should not mind a plateful.” 

She put on her petticoat, and they went downstairs; and 
while she was kneeling in fiont o! the fireplace, and lighting 
the fiire under the pot, he continued to walk up and down the 
kitchen in long strides, and said : 

“ Well, I am really glad of this: I must say I am glad ; I am 
really very glad.” 



A COUNTRY EXCURSION 

For five months they had been talking of going to 
lunch at some country restaurant in the neighbourhood of 
Paris, on Madame Dufour’s birthday, and as they were looking 
forward very impatiently to the outing, they had risen very 
early that morning. Monsieur Dufour had borrowed the 
milkman’s cart, and drove himself. It was a very neat, two¬ 
wheeled conveyance. It had a roof supported by four iron 
posts to which were attached curtains, which had been raised 
so that they could see the countryside. The curtain at the 
back, alone, fluttered in the breeze like a flag. Madame Dufour, 
resplendent in a wonderful, cherry-coloured silk dress, sat by 
the side of her husband. The old grandmother and the 
daughter were accommodated with two chairs, and .a yellow¬ 
haired youth, of whom, however, nothing was to be seen except 
his head, lay at the bottom of the trap. 

After they had followed the Avenue des Champs-Elysies, 
and passed the fortifications by the Porte Maillot, they began 
to enjoy the scenery. 

When they got to the bridge of Neuilly, Monsieur Dufour 
said : " Here we are in the country at last 1 ” At that warning, 
his wife grew sentimental about the beauties of nature. When 
they got to tlie cross-roads at Courbevoie, they were seized 
with admiration for the tremendous view. Down there on 
the right was the spire of Argenteuil church, above it rose the 
hills of Sannois and the mill of Orgemont, while on the left, 
the aqueduct of Marly stood out against the clear morning sky. 
In the distance they could see the terrace of Saint-Germain, 
and opposite to them, at the end of a low chain of hills, the 
new fort of Cormeilles. Far in the background, a very long 
49 » 
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way off, beyond the plains and villages, one could see the sombre 
green of the forests. 

The sun was beginning to bum their faces, the dust got 
into their eyes, and on either side of the road there stretched 
an interminable tract of bare, ugly country, which smelled 
unpleasant. You would have thought that it had been ravaged 
by a pestilence which had even attacked the buildings, for 
skeletons of dilapidated and deserted houses, or small cottages 
left in an unfinished state, as if the contractors had not been paid, 
reared their four roofless walls on each stde. 

Here and there tall factory-chimneys rose up from the 
barren soil, the only vegetation on that putrid land, where the 
spring breezes wafted an odour of petroleum and slate, mingled 
with another smell that was even still less agreeable. At last, 
however, they crossed the Seine a second time. It was delight¬ 
ful on the bridge; the river sparkled in the sun, and they had 
a feeling of quiet satisfaction and enjoyment in drinking in 
purer air, not impregnated by the black smoke of factories, 
nor by the miasma from the dumping-grounds. A man whom 
they met told them that the name of the place was Bezons ; 
so Monsieur Dufour pulled up, and read the attractive an¬ 
nouncement outside an eating-house: 

“ Restaurant Poulin, fish soups and fried fish, private 

rooms, arbours, and swings.” 

“ Well 1 Madame Dufour, will this suit you ? Will you make 
up your mind at last ? ” 

She read the announcement in her turn, and then looked 
at the house for a time. 

It was a white country inn, built by the roadside, and 
through the open door she could see the bright zinc of the 
counter, at which two workmen in their Sunday best were 
sitting. At last she made up her mind, and said : 

“ Yes, this will do; and, besides, there is a view.” 

So they drove into a large stretch of ground planted n ith 
trees, behind the inn, which was only separated from the river 
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by the towing-path, and got out. The husband sprang out 
first, and held out his arms for his wife. As the step was very 
high, Madame Dufour, in order to reach him, had to show the 
lower part of her limbs, whose former slenderness had dis¬ 
appeared in fat. Monsieur Dufour, who was already getting 
excited by the country air, pinched her calf, and then, taking 
her in his arms, set her on the ground, as if she had been some 
enormous bundle. She shook the dust out of the silk dress, 
and then looked round, to see in what sort of a place she was. 

She was a stout woman, of about thirty-six, like a full-blown 
rose, and delightful to look at. She could hardly breathe, as 
she was laced too tightly, which forced the heaving mass of 
her super-abundant bosom up to her double-chin. Next, the 
girl put her hand on to her father’s shoulder, and jumped lightly 
down. The youth with the yellow hair had got down by 
stepping on the wheel, and he helped Monsieur Dufour to get 
the grandmother out. Then they unharnessed the horse, 
which they tied up to a tree, and the carriage fell back, with 
both shafts in the air. The man and boy took off their coats, 
washed their hands in a pail of water, and then joined the 
ladies, who had already taken possession of the swings. 

Mademoiselle Dufour was trying to swing herself standing 
up, but she could not succeed in getting a start. She was a 
pretty girl of about eighteen ; one of those women who sud¬ 
denly excite your desire when you meet them in the street, 
and leave you with a vague feeling of uneasiness and of 
excited senses. She was tall, had a small waist and large hips, 
with a dark skin, very large eyes, and very black hair. Her 
dress clearly marked the outlines of her firm, full figure, which 
was accentuated by the morion of her hips as she tried to swing 
herself higher. Her arms were stretched over her head to hold 
the rope, so that her bosom rose at every movement she made. 
Her hat, which a gust of wind had blown off, was hanging 
behind her, and as the swing gradually rose higtter and hi^r, 
she showed her delicate limbs up to die knees at each time, and 
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the wind from the perfumed petticoats, more heady than the 
fumes of wine, b)ew into the faces of her father and friend, who 
were looking at her, smiling. 

Sitting in the other swing, Madame Dufour kept saying in a 
monotonous voice; 

“ Cyprian, come and swing me; do come and swing me, 
Cyprian ! ” 

At last he complied, and turning up his shirt-sleeves, as if 
he intended to work very hard, with much difficulty he set 
his wife in piotion. She clutched the two lopes, and held her 
legs out straight, so as not to touch the ground. She enjoyed 
feeling giddy from the motion of the swing, and her whole- 
figure shook like a jelly on a dish, but as she went higher and 
higher, she grew too giddy and got frightened. Every time 
she was coming back, she uttered a shiiek, which made all the 
little urchins come round, and down below, beneath the garden 
hedge, she vaguely saw a row of mischievous heads, making 
faces as they laughed. 

When a servant girl came out, they otdered lunch. 

“ Some fried fish, a stewed rabbit, salad, and dessert," 
Madame Dufour said, with an important air. 

" Bring two quarts of wine, and a bottle of claret,” her 
husband said. 

“ We will have lunch on the grass," the girl added. 

The grandmother, who had an affection for cats, had been 
petting one that belonged to the house, and had been bestowing 
the most affectionate words on it, for the last ten minutes. 
The animal, no doubt secretly pleased by her attentions, kept 
close to the good woman, but just out of reach of her hand, 
and quiedy walked round the trees, against which she rubbed 
herself, with her tail up, purring with pleasure. 

“ Hello 1 ” exclaimed the youth with the yellow hair, who 
was ferreting about, ” here are two swell boats! ” They all 
went to look at them, and saw two beautiful skiffs in a wooden 
boathouse, which were as beautifiilly finished as if they had 
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been objects of luxury. They were moored side by side, like 
two tall, slender girls, in their narrow shining length, and 
aroused in one a wish to drift in them on warm summer morn¬ 
ings and evenings, along flower-covered banks of the river, 
where the trees dip their branches into the water, where the 
rushes are continually rustling in the breeze, and where the 
swift kingfishers dart about like flashes of blue lightning. 

The whole family looked at them with great respect. 

" They are indeed two swell boats,” Monsieur Dufour 
repeated gravely, and he examined them closely, commenting 
on them like a connoisseur. He had been in the habit of rowing 
in his younger days, he said, and when he had that in his hands— 
and he went through the action of pulling the oars—he did not 
care a fig for anybody. He had beaten more than one English¬ 
man formerly at the Joinville regattas, and he made jokes on 
the word “ James" used to describe the two things for holding 
the oars. He grew quite excited at last, and oflered to make a 
bet that in a boat like that he could row six miles an hour, with¬ 
out exerting himself. 

“ Lunch is ready," said the servant, appearing at the en¬ 
trance to the boathouse. They all hurried off, but two young 
men were already lunching at the best place, which Madame 
Dufour had chosen in her mind as her seat. No doubt they 
were the owners of the skiffs, for they were dressed in boating 
costume. They were stretched out, almost lying on chairs, 
and were sunburned, and bad on flannel trousers and thin cotton 
jerseys, with short sleeves, which showed their bare arms, 
which were as strong as blacksmiths’. They were two strong 
young fellows, who thought a great deal of their vigour, and 
show^ in all their movements that elasticity and grace of 
limb which can only be acquired by exercise, and is so 
different from the awkwardness with which the same contiimai 
svork stamps the mechanic. 

They exchanged a rapid smile when diey saw the mother, 
and thra a look on seeing the daughter. 
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" Let us give up our place," one of tbem said; ** it will 
make us acquainted with them.” 

The other got up immediately, and holding his black and red 
boating-cap in his hand, he politely o/Tered the ladies the only 
shady place in the garden. With many excuses they accepted, 
and so that it might be more rural, they sat on the grass, with¬ 
out either tables or chairs. 

The two young men took their plates, knives, forks, etc., to a 
table a little way off, and began to eat again. Tlieir bare arms, 
wliich they showed continually, rather embarrassed the young 
girl, who even pretended to turn her head aside, and not to 
see them. But Madame Dufour, who was rather bolder, 
tempted by feminine curiosity, looked at them every moment, 
and no doubt compared them with the secret unsi^tliness of 
her husband. She had squatted herself on the grotmd with 
her legs tucked under her, after the manner of tailors, and kept 
wriggling about continually, under the pretext that ants were 
crawling about her somewhere. Monsieur Dufour, whom the 
presence and politeness of the strangers had put into rather a 
bad temper, was trying to find a comfortable position, which he 
did not, however, succeed in doing, while the youth adth the 
yellow hair was eating as silendy as an ogre. 

“ It is lovely weather. Monsieur," the stout lady said to one 
of the boadng-men. She wished to be friendly, because they 
had given up their place. 

“ It is, indeed, Madame,” he replied: “ do you often go 
into the country t ” 

” Oh I Only once or twice a year, to get a litde fresh air; 
and you. Monsieur f ” 

“ I come and sleep here every night.” 

“ Oh I That must be very nice } ” 

“ Certainiy it is, Madame.” And he gave them such a 
poetical account of Us daily life, that in the hearts of these 
shopkeepers, who were deprived of the meadows, and who 
longed for country sralka, it roused diat innate love of nature. 
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which they all felt so strongly the whole year round, behind 
the counter in their shop. 

The girl raised her eyes and looked at the oarsman with 
emotion, and Monsieur Dufour spoke for the first time. 

" It is indeed a happy life,” he said. And then he added ; 
“ A little more rabbit, my dear } ” 

“ No, thank you,” she replied, and turning to the young 
men again, and pointing to their arms, asked : “ Do you never 
foci cold like that ? ” 

They both laughed, and amazed the family by telling of the 
enormous fatigue they could endure, of bathing while in a 
state of tremendous perspiration, of rowing in the fog at night, 
and they struck their chests violently, to show how they 
sounded. 

“ Ah 1 You look very strong,” the husband said, and he 
did not talk any more of the time when he used to beat the 
English. The girl was looking at them askance now, and the 
young fellow with the yellow Iiair, as he had swallowed some 
wine the wrong way, and was coughing violently, bespattered 
Madame Dufour’s cherry-coloured silk dress. Madame got 
angry, and sent for some water to wash the spots. 

Meanwhile it had grown unbearably hot, the sparkling river 
looked like a blaze of 6re and the fumes of the wine were 
getting into their heads. Monsieur Dufour, who had a violent 
hiccough, h.rd unbuttoned his waistcoat and the top of his 
trousers, while his wife, who felt choking, was gradually un¬ 
fastening her dress. The youth was shaking his yellow mop 
of hair in a happy frame of mind, and kept helping himself to 
wine, and as the old grandmother felt drunk, she endeavoured 
to be very stiff and dignified. As for the girl, she showed 
nothing except a peculiar brightness in her eyes, while the 
brown skin on her cheeks became more rosy. 

The coffee finished them off; they spoke of singing, and each 
of them sang, or repeated a couplet, which the others repeated 
entliusiastically. TTien they got up with some difficulty, and 
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while the two women, who were rather dizzy, were getting some 
fresh air, the two males, who were altogether drunk, were per¬ 
forming gymnastic tricks. Heavy, limp, and with scarlet 
faces, they hung awkwardly on to the iron rings, without being 
able to raise themselves, while their shirts were continually 
threatening to part company with theit trousers, and to flap in 
the wind like flags. 

Meanwhile, the two boating-men had got their skiflfs into 
the water. They came back, and politely asked the ladies 
whether they would like a row. 

“Would you like one. Monsieur Dufour?" his wife 
exclaimed. “ Please come ! " 

He merely gave her a drunken look, without understanding 
what she said. Then one of the rowers came up, svith two 
fishing-rods in his hand ; and the hope of catching a gudgeon, 
that great aim of the Parisian shopkeeper, made Dufour’s dull 
eyes gleam. He politely allowed them to do whatever they 
liked, while he sat in the shade, under the bridge, with his feet 
dangling over the river, by the side of the young man with the 
yellow hair, who was sleeping soundly close to him. 

One of the boating-men made a martyr of himself, and took 
the mother. 

■■ Let us go to the little wood on the He aux Anglais 1 ” he 
called out, as he rowed off. The other skiff went slower, for 
the rower was looking at his companion so intently, that he 
thought of nothing else. His emotion paralysed his strength, 
while the girl, who was sitting on the steerer’s seat, gave her¬ 
self up to the enjoyment of being on the water. She felt dis¬ 
inclined to think, felt a lassitude in her limbs, a complete self- 
relaxation, as if she were intoxicated. She had become very 
flushed, and breathed pantingly. The effect of the wine, 
increased by the extreme heat, made all the trees on the bank 
seem to bow, as she passed. A vague wish for enjoyment, a 
fermentation of her blood, seemed to pervade her whole body, 
and she was also a little agitated by this tiie-i-tiit on the 
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water, in a place which seemed depopulated by the heat, with 
this young man, who thought her braudiul, whose looks seemed 
to caress her skin, and whose eyes were as penetraang and 
exciting as the sun’s rays. 

Their inability to speak increased their emotion, and they 
looked about them. At last he made an effort and asked her 

name. 

" Henriette,” she said. 

“ Why I My name is Henri,” he replied. The sound of 
their voices calmed them, and they looked at the banks. The 
other skiff had gone ahead of them, and seemed to be waiting 
for them. The rower called out: 

“ We will meet you in the wood; we are going as far as 
Robinson because Madame Dufour is thirsty.” Then he bent 
over his oars again and rowed off so quickly that he was soon 
out of sight. 

Meanwhile, a continual roar, which they had heard for some 
time, came nearer, and the river itself seemed to shiver, as if 
the dull noise were rising from its depths. 

" What is that noise ? ” she asked. It was the noise of the 
weir, which cut the river in two, at the island. He was ex¬ 
plaining it to her, when above the noise of the waterfall they 
heard the song of a bird, which seemed a long way off. 

" Listen 1 ” he said ; " the nightingales are singing during 
the day, so the females must be sitting.” 

A nightingale I She had never heard one before, and the 
idea of listening to one roused visions of poetic tenderness in 
her heart. A nightingale I That is to say, the invisible witness 
of the lover’s interview which Juliet invoked on her balcony; 
that celestial music which is attuned to human kisses; that 
eternal inspirer of all those languorous romances which open 
idealised visions to the poot,tender,little hearts of sensitive giHs I 

She was going to hai a nightingale. 

“ We must not make a noise,’* her companion said, " and 
dien we can go into the wood, and sit down close to it." 
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The skiff seemed to glide. They saw the trees on the 
island, the banks of which were so low that they could look 
into the depths of the thickets. They stopped, he made the 
boat fast, Henriette took hold of Henri’s arm, and they went 
beneath the trees. 

“ Stoop,” he said, so she bent down, and they, went into an 
inextricable thicket of creepers, leaves, and reed-grass, which 
formed an impenetrable retreat, and which the young roan 
laughingly called “ his private room.” 

Just above their heads, perched in one of the trees which 
hid them, the bird was still singing. He uttered shakes and 
trills, and then long, vibrating sounds that hlled the air and 
seemed to lose themselves in the distance, across tlie level 
country, through that burning silence which hung low upon 
the whole country round. They did not speak for fear of 
frightening the bird away. They were sitting close together, 
and slowly Henri’s arm stole round the girl’s waist and squeezed 
it gendy. She took that danng hand, but without anger, and 
kept removing it whenever he put it round her; not, however, 
feeling at all embarrassed by this caress, just as if it had 
been something quite natural which she was resisting just as 
naturally. 

She was listening to the bird in ecstasy. She felt an iniinite 
longing for happiness, for some sudden demonstration of 
ten^mess, for a reveladon of divine poesy. She felt such a 
softening at her heart, and such a relaxation of her nerves, that 
she began to cry, without knowing why. The young man was 
now straining her close to him, and she did not remove his arm ; 
she did not think of it. Suddenly the nightingale stopped, 
and a voice called out in the distance : 

“ Henriette 1 ” 

“ Do not reply,” he said in a low voice, “ you will drive the 
bird away." 

But she had no idea of doing so, and they remained in the 
same position (or some time. Madame Dufour had sat down 
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somewhere or other, for from time to time they heard the stout 
lady break out into little bursts of laughter. 

The girl was still crying; she was filled with delightful 
feelings, her skin was burning and she felt a strange sensation 
of tickling. Henri’s head was on her shoulder, and suddenly 
he kissed her on the lips. She was surprised and angry, and, 
to avoid him, she threw herself back. But he fell upon her 
and his whole body covered hers. For a long time he sought 
her lips, which she refused him, then he pressed her mouth to 
his. Seized with desire she returned his kiss, holding him to 
her breast, and she abandoned all resistance, as if crushed by 
too heavy a weight. 

Everything about them was still. The bird began again 
to sing, sending forth three penetrating notes at first, like a 
call of love, then, after a momentary silence, it began in weaker 
tones its slow modulations. A soft breeze crept up, raising a 
murmur among the leaves, while from the depths of the branches 
two burning sighs mingled with the song of the nightingale 
and the gentle breath of the wood. 

An intoxication possessed the bird, and by degrees its notes 
came more rapidly, like a fire spreading or a passion increasing, 
and they seemed to be an accompaniment to the kisses which 
resounded beneath the tree. Then the delirium of his song burst 
fortli. He seemed to swoon on certain notes, to have spasms 
of melodious emotion. Sometimes he would rest a moment, 
emitting only two or three slight sounds suddenly terminated 
on a sharp note. Or he would launch into a frenzy, pouring 
out his song, with thrills and jerks, like a mad song of love, 
followed by cries of triumph. Then he stopped, hearing 
beneath him a sigh so deep that it seemed as though a soul 
were transported. The sound was prolonged for a while, 
then it ended in a sob. 

They were both very pale when they quitted their grassy 
retreat. The blue sky looked dull to them, the ardent sun was 
clouded over to their eyes, they perceived not the solitude and 
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the silence. They walked quickly side by side, without 
speaking or touching each other, appearing to be irrecon¬ 
cilable enemies, as if disgust had sprung up between their 
bodies, and hatred bdtween their souls. From time to time 
Henriette called out: “ Mamma ! ” 

They heard a noise in a thicket, and Henri fancied he saw 
a white dress being quickly pulled down over a fat calf. The 
stout lady appeared, looking rather confused, and more flushed 
than ever, her eyes shining and her breast heaving, and perhaps 
just a litde too close to her companion. The latter must have 
had some strange experience, for his face was wrinkled with 
smiles that he could not check. 

Madame Dufour took his arm tenderly, and they returned 
to the boats. Henri went on first, still without speaking, by 
the girl’s side, and he thought he heard a loud kiss being 
stifled. At bst they got back to Bezons. 

Monsieur Dufour, who had sobered up, was waiting for 
them very impauenily, while the youth with the yellow hair 
was having a moutliful of something to eat before leaving the 
inn. The carriage was in the yard, with the horse yoked, and 
the grandmother, who had already got in, was frightened at 
the thought of being overtaken by night before they got back 
to Paris, die outskirts not being safe. 

The young men shook hands with them, and the Dufour 
family drove off. 

" Good-bye, until we meet again 1 ” the oarsmen cried, and 
the answers they got were a sigh and a tear. 


Two months later, as Henri was going along the Rue des 
Martyrs, he saw " Dufour, Ironmonger,” over a door. So he 
went in, and saw the stout lady sitting at the counter. They 
recognised each other immediately, and after an interchange 
of polite greetings, he inquired after dtem ail. 
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“ And how is Mademoiselle Henriette ?" he inquired, 
specially. 

“ Very well, thank you ; she is married.” 

“ Ah I ” Mastering his feelings, he added : “ To whom was 
she married ? ” 

“ To that young man who went with us, you know; he 
has joined us in business.” 

“ I remember him perfectly.” 

He was going out, feeling unltappy, though scarcely know¬ 
ing why, when Madame called him back. 

" And how is your friend ” she asked, rather shyly. 

“ He is very well, thank you.” 

“ Please give him our compliments, and beg him to come 
and call when he is in the neighbourhood.” She blushed, 
then added : “ Tell him it will give me great pleasure.” 

“ I will be sure to do so. Adieu ! ” 

" I will not say that; come again, very soon.” 


The next year, one very hot Sunday, all the details of that 
memorable adventure suddenly came back to him so clearly 
that he revisited the " private room ” in the wood, and was 
overwhelmed with astonishment when he went in. She was 
sitting on the grass, looking very sad, while by her side, again 
in his shirt-sleeves, the young man with the yellow hair was 
sleeping soundly, like some brute. 

She grew so pale when she saw Henri, that at first he thought 
she was going to foint; then, however, they began to t^ 
quite naturally, as if there had never been anything between 
them. But when he told her that he was very fond of that 
spot, and went there very often on Sundays, to dream of old 
memories, she looked into his eyes for a long rime. " I, too, 
think of it every evening,” she replied. 

"Come, my dear,” her husb^ said, with a yawn; “I 
think it is time for us to be going.” 



SIMON'S FATHER 

Noon had just struck. The school door opened and 
the ypungsters streamed out, tumbling over one another in 
their haste to get out quickly. But instead of prompdy dis¬ 
persing and going home to dinner as was their daily wont, they 
stopped a few paces olT, broke up into knots and set to 
whispering. 

The fact was that that morning Simon, the son of La Blan- 
chotte, had, for the first time, attended school. 

Tliey had all of them in their families heard of La Blanchotte; 
and although in public she was welcome enough, the mothers 
among themselves treated her with compassion of a somewhat 
disdainful kind, which the children had caught without in the 
least knowing why. 

As for Simon himself, they did not know him, for he never 
went abroad, and did not play around with them through the 
streets of the village or along the banks of the river. So they 
did not like him much, and it was with a certain delight, mingled 
with astonishment, that they gathered in groups this morning, 
repeating to each other this phrase pronounced by a lad of 
fourteen or fifteen who appeared to know all about it, so 
sagaciously did he wink: “ You know Simon—well, he has 
no fother." 

La Blanchotte’s son appeared in his turn upon the threshold 
of the school. 

He was seven or eight years old, rather pale, very neat, wdth 
a tiinid and almost awkward manner. 

He was making his way back to his mother's house when 
the various groups of his schoolfellows, perpetually whispering, 
and watching him with the mischievous and heartless eyes of 
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children bent upon playing a nasty trick, gradually surrounded 
him and ended by enclosing him altogether. There he stood 
amongst them, surprised and embarrassed, not understanding 
what they were going to do to him. But the lad who had 
brought the news, puffed up with the success he had met with, 
demanded : 

“ What is your name ? ” 

He answered : " Simon.” 

“ Simon wliat f ” retorted the other. 

Tile child, altogether bewildered, repeated : “ Simon.” 

The lad shouted at him : " You must be named Simon 
something 1 That is not a name—Simon indeed ! ” 

And he, on the brink of tears, replied for the third time: 

“ My name is Simon.” 

The urchins began laughing. The lad triumphantly lifted 
up his voice ; " You can see plainly that he has no father.” 

A deep silence ensued. The children were dumbfounded by 
this extraordinary, impossibly monstrous hing—a boy who 
had no father; they looked upon him as a phenomenon, an 
unnatural being, and they felt rising in them the hitherto in¬ 
explicable pity of their mothers for La Blanchotte. As tor 
Simon, he had propped himself against a tree to avoid falling, 
and he stood thcie as if paralysed by an irreparable disaster. 
He sought to explain, but he could think of no answer for 
the.Ti, no way to deny this horrible charge that he had no 
father. At last he shouted at them quite recklessly: “ Yes, 
1 have one.” 

“ Where is he ” demanded the boy. 

Simon was silent, he did not know. The children shrieked, 
tremendously excited. These sons of the soil, more animal 
than human, experienced the cruel craving which makes the 
fowls of a farmyard destroy one of their own kind as soon as it 
is wounded. Simon suddenly spied a little neighbour, the son 
of a widow, whom he had always seen, as he himself was to 
be seen, quite alone with bis mother. 
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“ And no more have you,” he said, " no more have you a 
f'allier.” 

" Yes,” replied the other, “ I have one.” 

“ Where is he ? ” rejoined Simon. 

“ He is dead,” declared the brat with superb dignity, “ he is 
in tlie cemetery, is my father.” 

A murmur of approval rose amid the scapegraces, as if the 
fact of possessing a father dead in a cemetery made tlieir 
comrade big enough to crush tile other one who had no father 
at all. And these rogues, whose fathers were for the most 
part evil-doers, drunkards, thieves, and harsh with their wives, 
liustled each other as they pressed closer and closer to Simon 
as though they, the legitimate ones, would stifle in their pressure 
one who was beyond the law. 

The lad next Simon suddenly put his tongue out at him with 
a waggish air and shouted at him : 

" No father ! No father I ” 

Simon seized him by the hair with both hands and set to 
work to kick his legs wltile he bit his cheek ferociously. A 
tremendous struggle ensued. The two boys were separated 
and Simon found himself beaten, tom, bruised, rolled on the 
ground in the middle of the ring of applauding little vagabonds. 
As he arose, mechanically brushing his little blouse all covered 
with dust with his hand, someone shouted at him : 

“ Go and tell your father.” 

He then felt a great sinking in his heart. They were stronger 
than he, they had beaten him and he had no answer to give them, 
for he knew it was true that he had no father. Full of pride he 
tried for some moments to struggle against the tears wliich were 
suffocating him. He had a choking fit, and then without cries 
he began to weep with great sobs which shook liim incessantly. 
Then a ferocious joy broke out among his enemies, »nd, just 
like savages in fearful festivals, they took one another by the 
hand and danced in a circle about him as tliey repeated in refrain : 

" No father 1 No father I ” 
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But suddenly Simon ceased sobbing. Frenzy overtook 
him. There were stones under his feet; he picked them up 
and with all his strength hurled them at his tormentors. Two 
or three were struck and ran away yelling, and so formidable 
did he appear that the rest became panic-stricken. Cowards, 
like a jeering crowd in the presence of an exasperated man, 
they broke up and fled. Left alone, the little thing without a 
father set off running toward the fields, for a recollection had 
been awakened which nerved his soul to a great determination. 
He made up his mind to drown himself in the river. 

He remembered, in fact, that eight days ago a poor devil 
who begged for his livelihood had thrown himself into the 
water because he was destitute. Simon had been there when 
they fished him out again ; and the sight of the fellow, who had 
seemed to him so miserable and ugly, h;id then impressed him- - 
his pale cheeks, his long drenched beard, and Ills open eyes 
being full of calm. The bystanders had said : 

“ He is dead." 

And someone had added : 

" He is quite happy now.” 

So Simon wished to drown himself also because he had no 
father, just as the wretched man did who had no money. 

He reached the water and watched it flowing. Some 
fishes were rising briskly in the clear stream and occasionally 
made litde leaps and caught the flies on the surface. He 
stopped crying in order to watch them, for their feeding in¬ 
terested him vastly. But, at intervals, ,as in the lulls of a tempest, 
when tremendous gusts of wind snap off trees and then die 
away, this thought would return to him with intense pain : 

“ I am about to drown myself because I have no father.” 

It was very warm and lovely. The pleasant sunshine wanned 
the grass; die water shone like a mirror; and Simon enjoyed 
for some minutes the happiness of that languor which follows 
weeping, desirous even of felling asleep there upon the grass 
in the warmth of noon. 
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A little green frog leaped from under his feet He en¬ 
deavoured to catch it. It escaped him. He pursued it and 
lost it three tiroes following. At last he caught it by one of 
Its hind legs and began to laugh as he saw the efforts the 
creature made to escape. It gathered itself up on its large 
legs and then with a violent spring suddenly stretched them 
out as stiff as two bars. Its eyes stared wide open in their 
round, golden circle, and it beat the air with its front limbs, 
using them as though they were hands. It reminded him of a 
toy made with straight slips of wood nailed zigzag one on the 
other, which by a similar movement regulated the exercise of 
the little soldiers fastened thereon. Then he thought of his 
home and of his mother, and overcome by great sorrow he 
again began to weep. His lips trembled ; and he placed him¬ 
self on his knees and said his prayers as before going to bed. 
But he was unable to finish them, for such hurried and violent 
sobs overtook him that he was completely overwhelmed. He 
thought no more, he no longer heeded anything around him 
but was wholly given up to tears. 

Suddenly a heavy hand was placed upon his shoulder, and a 
rough voice asked liim : 

“ What is it that causes you so much grief, my little man f ” 

Simon turned round. A tall workman, with a black beard 
and curly hair, was staring at him good-naturedly. He answered 
with his eyes and throat full of tears : 

“They liave beaten me because—I—I have no father— 
no father.” 

“ WTtat 1 ” said the man smiling, " why, everybody has one.” 

The child answered painfully amid his spasms of grief; 

“ But I—I—I have none.” 

Then the workman became serious. He had recognised 
La Blanchette’s son, and although a recent arrival to the 
neighbourhood he had a vague idea of her history. 

“ Well,” said he, “ console yourself, my boy, and come with 
me home to your mother. You’ll have a iailier.” 
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And so they started on the way, the big one holding the 
little one by the hand. The man smiled again, for he was not 
sorry to see this Blanchotte, who by popular report was one of 
the prettiest girls in the countryside, and, perhaps he said to 
himself, at the bottom of his heart, that a lass who had erred once 
might very well err again. 

They arrived in front of a very neat little white house. 

“ There it is,” exclaimed the child, and he cried : “ Mamma.” 

A woman appeared, and the workman instandy left off 
smiling, for he at once perceived that there was no more fooling 
to be done with the tall pale girl, who stood austerely at her 
door as though to defend from one man the threshold of that 
house where she had already been betrayed by another. In¬ 
timidated, his cap in his hand, he stammered out: 

“ See, Madame, 1 have brought you back your little boy, 
who was lost near the river.” 

But Simon flung his arms about his mother's neck and told 
her, as he again began to cry : 

“ No, mamma, I wished to diown myself, because the others 
had beaten me—had beaten me—because I have no father.” 

A painful blush covered the young woman’s cheeks, and, 
hurt to the quick, she embraced her child passionately, while 
the tears coursed down her face. The man, much moved, 
stood there, not knowing how to get away. But Simon 
suddenly ran up to him and said: 

'* Will you be my father ? ” 

A deep silence ensued. La Blanchotte, dumb and tortured 
with shame, leaned against the wall, her hands upon her heart. 
The child, seeing that no answer was made him, replied : 

" If you do not wish it, I shall return to drown myself.” 

The workman took the matter as a jest and answered laugh¬ 
ing ; 

" Why, yes, I wish ir, certainly.” 

" What is your name,” went on the child, " so that I may 
tell the otheis when they wish to know your name ? ” 
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“ Philip,” answered the man. 

Simon was silent a moment so that he might get the name 
well into his memory; then he stretched out his arms, quite 
consoled, and said: 

“ Well, then, Philip, you are my father.” 

Tile workman, lifting him from the ground, kissed liim 
hastily on both cheeks, and then strode away quickly. 

When the child returned to school next day he was received 
with a spiteful laugh, and at the end of school, when the lad 
was about to begin again, Simon threw these words at his head 
as he would have done a stone: “ My father’s name is Philip." 

Yells of delight burst out from all sides. 

“ Philip who ? l^hilip what ? What on earth is Philip ? 
Where did you pick up your Philip ? " 

Simon answered nothing; and immovable in faith he 
defied them with his eye, ready to be martyred rathci than fly 
before them. The schoolmaster came to his rescue and he 
returned home to his mother. 

For about three months, the tall workman, Philip, fre¬ 
quently passed by La Blanchotte’s house, and sometimes made 
bold to speak to her when he saw her sewing near the window. 
She answered him civilly, always sedately, never joking with 
him, nor permitting him to enter her house. Notwithstanding 
this, being, like all men, a bit of a coxcomb, he imagined that 
she was often rosier than usual when she chatted with him. 

But a fallen reputation is so difficult to recover, and always 
remains so fragile, that in spite of the shy reserve La Blanchotte 
maintained, they already gossiped in the neighbourhood. 

As for Simon, he loved his new father very much, and 
walked with him nearly every evening when the day’s work 
was done. He went regularly to school and muted in a digni¬ 
fied way with his school-fellows without ever answering them 
back. 

One day, however, the lad who had first attacked him said 
to him; 
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“ You have lied. You have no father called Philip.” 

" Why do you say that ? ” demanded Simon, much 
disturbed 

The youth rubbed his hands. He replied: 

“ Because if you had one he would be your mamma’s 
husband.” 

Simon was confused by the truth of this reasoning; never¬ 
theless he retorted: 

“ He is ray father all the same.” 

" That may well be,” exclaimed the urchin with a sneer, 
“ but that is not being your father altogether.” 

La Blanchette’s litde one bowed his head and went off 
dreaming in the direction of the forge belonging to old Loizon, 
where Philip worked. 

This forge was entombed in trees. It was very dark there, 
the red glare of a formidable furnace alone lit up with great 
flashes five blacksmiths, who hammered upon their anvils with 
a terrible din. Standing enveloped in flame, they worked like 
demons, their eyes fixed on the red-hot iron they were 
pounding; and their dull ideas rising and fiiliing wi^ their 
hammers. 

Simon entered without being nodeed and quietly plucked 
his friend by the sleeve. Philip turned round. All at once 
the work came to a standstill and the men looked on very 
attendvdy. Then, in the midst of this unaccustomed sileiKX, 
rose Simon’s piping voice. 

“Philip, explain to me what La Michaude’s boy has just 
told me, that you ate not altogether my fother.” 

“ And why so ? ” asked the smith. 

The child replied in all iimocence; 

“ Because you are not my mamma's husband.” 

Ho one laughed. Philip remained standing, leaning Us fore¬ 
head upon the back of his great hands, which held the haiidle 
of his hammer uptight upon the anviL He mused. His 
four companions watched him, and, like a dny mite among 
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these giants, Simon anxiously waited. Suddenly, one of the 
smiths, voidng the sentiment of all, said to Philip: 

“All the same La Blanchotte is a good and honest girl, 
stalwart and steady in spite of her misfortune, and one who 
would make a wonhy wife for an honest man.*’ 

“ That is true,” remarked the three others. 

The smith continued; 

“ Is it the girl’s fault if she has fallen f She had been prom¬ 
ised mariiage, and I know more than one who is much respected 
to-day and has sinned every bit as much.” 

" That is true,” responded the three men in chorus. 

He resumed: 

“ How hard she has toiled, poor thing, to educate her lad 
all alone, and how much she has wept since she no longer 
goes out, save to church, God only knows.” 

" That is also true,” said the others. 

Then no mote was heard save the roar of the bellows which 
fanned the fire of the furnace. Philip hastily bent down towrards 
Simon: 

“ Go and tell your mamma that I shall come to speak to her.” 

Then he pushed the child out by the shoulders. He re¬ 
timed to his work and in unison the five hammers again fell 
ipon their anvils. Thus they wrought the iron until nightfall, 
itrong, powerful, happy, like Vulcans sadsfied. But as the 
preat bell of a cathedral resounds upon feast-days, above the 
ingliog of the other belb, so Philip’s hammer, dominanng the 
loiae of the others, clanged second after second with a deafen- 
ng uproar. His eye on the fire, he plied his trade vigorously, 
lect amid the sparks. 

The sky was full of stars as he knocked at La Blanchotte’s 
loot. He bad his Sunday blouse on, a fresh shirt, and his 
card was triiDined. Thp young woman showed herself upon 
he threshold and said in a grieved tone: 

“ It is not ii(^ to come this way when nig^t hat &Ilen, 
Ir. PhiQp." 
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He wished to answer, but stammered and stood confused 
before her. 

She resumed. 

“ And you understand quite well that it will not do that I 
should be talked about any more." 

Then he said all at once : 

“ What does that matter to me, if you will be my wife ! ’’ 

No voice replied to him, but he believed that he heard in 
the shadow of the room the sound of a body falling. He 
entered very quickly; and Simon, who had gone to his bed, 
distinguished the sound of a kiss and some words that his 
mother said very softly. Then he suddenly found himself 
lifted up by the hands of his friend, who, holding him at the 
length of his Herculean arms, exclaimed to him: 

“ You will tell your school-fellows that your father is 
Philip Remy, the blacksmith, and that he will pull the ears of 
all who do you any harm.” 

The next day, when the school was full and lessons were 
about to begin, little Simon stood up quite pale with trembling 
lips: 

“ My father,” said he in a clear voice, “ is Philip Remy, the 
blacksmith, and he has promised to box the ears of all who 
do me any harm.” 

This time no one laughed any longer, for he was very well 
known, was Philip Remy, the blacksmith, and he was a father 
of whom they would all have been proud. 
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X HE Nfoili.y steam-team had just passed the Porte 
Maillot, and was going along tlie broad avenue tliat terminates 
at tbc Seine. The small engine that was atiadicd to the car 
whistled, to warn any obstacle to get out of its way, let off 
steam, panted like a person out of breath from running, and its 
pistons made a rapid noise, like iron legs runn'ng. The 
oppressive heat of the end of a summer day lay over the whole 
city, and from the road, although there was not a breath of wind 
stirring, there arose a white, chalky, opaque, suffocating, and 
warm dust which stuck to the moist skin, filled the eyes, and 
got into the lungs. People were standing in the doors of their 
houses in search of a little air. 

The windows of the steam-tram were down, and the cur¬ 
tains fluttered in the wind. There were very few passengers 
inside, because on such warm days people preferred the top or 
the platforms. The few inside consisted of stout women in 
strange toilettes, shopkeepers’ wives from the suburbs, who 
made up for the distinguished looks which they did not possess 
by ill-assumed dignity; of gentlemen tired of their office, 
with yellow faces, who stooped with one shoulder higher than 
the other, in consequence of long hours of work bending over 
the desk. Their uneasy and melancholy faces also spoke of 
domestic troubles, of constant want of money, of former 
hopes that had been finally disappointed. They all belonged 
to that army of poor, threadbare devils who vegetate economic¬ 
ally in mean, plastered houses, with a tiny grass border for a 
garden, in the midst of the district where rubbish is deposited, 
on the outskirts of Paris. 

Near the door a short, fat man, with a puffy face and a big 
5'5 
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Stomach, dressed in black and wearing a decoration in his 
buttonhole, was talking to a tall, thin man, attired in a dirty, 
white linen suit all unbuttoned, and wearing a white Panama 
hat. The former spoke so slowly and hesitatingly, that 
occasionally it almost seemed as if he stammered; it was 
Monsieur Caravan, chief clerk in the Admiralty. The other, 
who had formerly been surgeon on board a merchant ship, 
had set up in practice in Courbevoie, where he applied the vague 
remnants of medical knowledge which he had retained after an 
adventurous life, to healing the wretched population of that 
district. His name was Chenet, and he had made the people 
call him Doctor, and strange rumours were current as to his 
morality. 

Monsieur Caravan had always led the normal life of a man 
in a government office. Every morning for the last thirty 
years he had invariably gone the same way to his office, had met 
the same men going to business at the same time and nearly 
on the same spot, returned home every evening the same way, 
and again met the same faces, which he had seen growing old. 
Every morning, after buying his halfpenny paper at the comer of 
the Faubourg Saint-Honor^, he bought his two rolls, and then 
rushed to his office, like a culprit giving himself up to justice. 
He got to his desk as quickly as possibly, always feeling uneasy, 
as if expecting a rebuke for some neglect of duty of which he 
might have been guilty. 

Nothing had ever occurred to change the monotonous order 
of his existence; no event affected him except the work of his 
office, gratuities, and promotion. He never spoke of anything 
but of his duties, either at the Admiralty or at home, for he had 
married the portionless daughter of one of his colleagues. 
His mind, wbich was in a state of atrophy from his depressing 
daily work, had no other thoughts, hopes, or drean« than 
such as related to the office, and tliere was a constant ^urce 
of bitterness that spoiled every pleasure that he might nave 
had, and that was the employment of so many commissioners 
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of the navy, “ tinmen,” as they were called, because of their 
silver lace, as hrst-class clerks and heads of departments. Every 
evening at dinner he discussed the matter hotly with his 
wife, who shared his angry feelings, and they proved to their 
own satisfaction that it was in every way unjust to give jobs 
in Paris to men who ought properly to have been employed 
in the navy. 

He was old now, and had scarcely noticed how his life was 
passing, for school had merely been exchanged, widiout any 
transidon, for the office, and the ushers at whom he had formerly 
trembled were replaced by his chiefs, of whom he was terribly 
afraid. When he had to go into the rooms of these official 
desfmts, it made him tremble from head to foot, and that 
constant fear had given him a very awkward manner in their 
presence, a humble demeanour, and a kind of nervous stam¬ 
mering. 

He knew nothing more about Paris than a blind man could 
know, who was led to the same spot by his dog every day. 
If he read the account of any uncommon events, or of scandals, 
in his halfpenny paper, they appeared to him like fantastic 
tales, which some pressman had made up out of his own head, 
in order to amuse minor clerks. He did not read the political 
news, which his paper frequently altered, as the cause which 
subsidised them might require, for he was not fond of innova¬ 
tions, and when he went through the Avenue of the Champs- 
Elyste every evening, he looked at the surging crowd of 
pedestrians, and at the stream of carriages, like a traveller who 
has lost his way in a strange country. 

As he had completed his thirty years of obligatory service 
that year, on the first of January, he had had the cross of the 
Legion of Honour bestowed upon him, which, on the semi¬ 
military public offices, is a recompense for the long and miser¬ 
able slavery—the official phrase is, “ loyal services ”—of un¬ 
fortunate convicts who are riveted to their desks. That un¬ 
expected dignity gave him a high and new idea of his own 
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capacities, and altogether altered him. He immediately left 
off wearing light trousers and fancy waistcoats, and wore black 
trousers and long coats, on which his “ ribbon,” which was 
very broad, showed off better. He got sliaved every morning, 
trimmed his nails more carefully, changed liis linen every two 
days, from a legitimate sense of what was proper, and out of 
respect for the national Order of which he formed a part. 
In fact, from that day he was another Caravan, scrupulously 
clean, majestic, and condescending. 

At home, he said, “ my cross,” at every moment, and he 
had become so proud of it that he could not bear to see other 
men wearing any other ribbon in their bottonholes. He got 
angry when he saw strange orders, which " nobody ought to 
be allowed to wear in France,” and he bore Chenet a particular 
grudge, as he met him on a tram-car every evening, wearing a 
decoration of some sort or another, white, blue, orange, or 
green. 

The conversation of the two men, from the Arc de Triomphe 
to Neuilly, was always the same. That day as usual, they dis¬ 
cussed, first of all, various local abuses, which disgusted them 
both, and the mayor of Neuilly received his full share of the 
blame. Then, as invariably happens in the company of a 
medical man. Caravan began to enlarge on the subject of ill¬ 
ness, as, in that manner, he hoped to obtain a litde gratuitous 
advice, or even a consultation if he were careful enough not to 
give himself away. His mother had been causing him no little 
anxiety for some time ; she had frequent and prolonged fainting 
fits, and, altliough she was ninety, she would not take care of 
herself. 

Caravan grew quite tender-hearted when he mentioned her 
great age, and more than once asked Doctor Chenet, emphasis¬ 
ing the word “ doctor,” whether he had often met anyone as 
old as tliat. And he rubbed his hands with pleasure; not, 
perhaps, that he cared very much about seeing the good woman 
last forever here on earth, but because the long duration of his 
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mother’s life was, as it were, an earnest of old age for himself. 
Then he continued: 

“ In my family, we last long, and I am sure that, unless I 
meet with an accident, I shall not die until I am very 
old.” 

The officer of health looked at him with pity, glancing for a 
moment at his neighbour’s red face, his short, thick neck, his 
“corporation,” as Chenet called it, that hung down between 
two flaccid, fat legs, and the apoplectic rotundity of the old, 
flabby official. Lifting the dirty Panama hat which he wore 
from his head, he said, with a snigger: 

“ I am not so sure of that, old fellow; your mother is as 
tough as nails, and I should say that your life is not a very good 
one.” 

This rather upset Caravan, who did not speak again until 
the tram put them down at their destination. The two friends 
got out, and Chenet asked his friend to have a glass of vermouth 
at the Caffi du Globe, opposite, a place which both of them were 
in the habit of frequenung. The proprietor, who was a friend 
of theirs, held out two fingers to them, which they shook 
across the bottles on the counter, and then they joined three of 
their, friends, who were playing at dominoes, and had been there 
since midday. They exchanged cordial greetings, with the 
usual inquiry: “ Anything fresh ? ” Then the three players 
condnued their game, and held out their hands without looldng 
up, when the others wished them “ Good night ” and went 
home to dinner. 

Caravan lived in a small, two-storied house in Courbevoie, 
near the meedng of the roads; the ground floor was occupied 
by a hairdresser. Two bedrooms, a dining-room, and a kitchen 
where mended chairs wandered from room to room, as they 
were wanted, formed the whole of their apartments, and Madame 
Caravan spent nearly her whole dme in cleaning them up, while 
her daughter, Marie-Louise, who was twelve, and her son, 
Philippe-Auguste, were running about with all the little, dirty 
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mischievous brats of the neighbourhood, and playing in the 
gutters. 

Caravan had installed his mother, whose avarice was notorious 
in the neighbourhood, and who was terribly thin, in the room 
above them. She was always in a bad temper and never passed 
a day without quarrelling and flying into furious tempers. 
She used to apostrophise the neighbours standing at their own 
doors, the vegetable venders, the street-sweepers, and the 
street-boys, in the most violent language. Tbe latter, to 
have their revenge, used to follow her at a distance when she 
went out and call out rude things after her. 

A little servant from Normandy, who was incredibly giddy 
and thoughtless, performed the household work, and slept on 
the second floor in the same room as the old woman, for fear 
of anything happening to her in the night. 

When Caravan got in, his wife, who suffered from a chronic 
passion for cleaning, was polisMng up the mahogany chairs 
that were scattered about the room, with a piece of flannel. 
She always wore cotton gloves and adorned her head with a 
cap, ornamented with many coloured ribbons, which was always 
tilted on one ear, and whenever anyone caught her polishing, 
sweeping, or washing, she used to say : 

" I am not rich; everything is very simple in my house, 
but cleanliness is my luxury, and that is worth quite as much 
as any other.” 

As she was gifted with sound, obstinate, practical common 
sense, she swayed her husband in everything. Every evening 
during dinner, and afterward, when they were in bed, they 
talked over the business in the office, and although she was 
twenty years younger, he confided everything to 1^ as if she 
had had the direction, and followed her advice in every matter. 

She had never been pretty, and now had grown ugly; in 
addition to that, she was short and thin, while her careless and 
tasteless way of dressing herself hid the few, small feminine 
attributes which might have been brought out if she had po»- 
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sessed any skill in dress. Her petticoats were always awry, 
and she frequendy scratched heiself, no matter on what place, 
totally indifferent as to who might be there, out of a sort of 
habit which had become almost an unconscious movement. 
The only ornaments that she allowed herself were silk ribbons, 
which she had in great profusion, and of various colours mixed 
together, in the pretentious caps which she wore at home. 

As soon as she saw her husband she got up, and said, as she 
kissed him; 

*' Did you remember Potin, my dear ? " 

He fell into a chair, in consternation, for that was the fourth 
time he had forgotten a commission that he had promised to 
do for her. 

“ It is a fatality,” he said : “ in spite of my thinking of it 
all day long, I am sure to forget it in the evening.” 

But as he seemed really so very sorry, she merely said, 
quiedy: 

“ You will think of it to-morrow, I dare say. Anything 
fresh at the office ? ” 

“ Yes, a great piece of news: another tinman has been 
appointed senior chief clerk.” She became angry. 

“ To what department” 

“ The department of Foreign Supplies.” 

“ So he succeeds Ramon. That was die very post that I 
wanted you to have. And what about Ramon ? ” 

“ He retires on his pension.” 

She grew furious, her cap slid down on her shoulder, and 
she continued: 

“ There is nothing more to be done in that hole now. And 
what is the name of the new commissioner ” 

“ Bonassot.” 

She took up the “ Naval Year Book,” which she always kept 
close at hand, and looked him up: 

"‘Bonassot—Toulon. Bom in i8ji. Student-Com¬ 
missioner in 1871. Sub-Commissioner in 1875.' 
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Has he been to sea ? ” she continued, and at that quesrion 
Caravan’s looks cleared up, and he laughed undl his sides 
shook. 

“ Just like Balin—just like Balin, his chief.” Then he added 
an old office joke, and laughed more than ever: 

“ It would not even do to send them by water to inspect the 
Point-du-Four, for they would be sick on the Seine steam¬ 
boats.” 

But she remained as serious as if she had not heard him, and 
then she said in a low voice, while she scratched lier chin : 

“ If only we had a deputy to fall back upon. When the 
Chamber hears all that is going on at the Admiralty, the minister 
will be turned out-” 

She was interrupted by a terrible noise on the stairs. Marie- 
Louise and Philippe-Auguste, who had just come in from the 
gutter, were giving each other slaps all the way upstairs. Their 
mother rushed at them furiously, and taking each of them by 
an arm, she dragged them into the room, shaking them vigor¬ 
ously. But as soon as they saw their father, they rushed up 
to him. He kissed them affectionately, and taking one of them 
on each knee, he began to talk to them. 

Philippe-Auguste was an ugly, ill-kempt little brat, dirty 
from head to foot, with the face of an idiot, and Marie-Louise 
was already like her mother—spoke like her, repeated her words, 
and even imitated her movements. She also asked him whether 
there was anything fresh at tlie office, and he replied merrily : 

“ Your friend, Ramon, who comes and dines here every 
Sunday, is going to leave us, little one. There is a new senior 
head-clerk.” 

She looked at her father, and with a precocious child’s pity, 
she said: 

“ So somebody has been put over your head again 1 ” 

He stopped laughing and did not reply. Then, in order to 
create a diveision, he said, addressing his wife, who was clean¬ 
ing the windows: 
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“ How is mamma, up there ? ” 

Madame Caravan left off rubbing, turned round, pulled her 
cap up, as it had fallen quite on to her back, and said, with 
trembling lips: 

“ Ah ! yes; let us talk about your mother. She has created 
a pretty scene. Just think that a short time ago Madame 
Lebaudin, the hairdresser’s wife, came upstairs to borrow a 
packet of starch from me, and, as I was not at home, your mother 
called her a beggar woman, and turned her out; but I gave it 
to the old woman. She pretended not to hear, as she always 
does when one tells her unpleasant truths, but she is no more 
deaf than I am, as you know. It is all a sham, and the proof of 
it is, that she went up to her own room immediately without 
saying a word.” 

Caravan, taken aback, did not utter a word, and at that 
moment the little servant came in to announce dinner. In 
order to let his mother know, he took a broom-handle, which 
always stood hidden in a comer, and rapped loudly on the 
ceiling three times, and then they went into the dining-room. 
Madame Caravan, junior, helped the soup, and waited for the 
old woman. But she did not come, and the soup was getting 
cold, so they began to eat slowly, and when their plates were 
empty, they waited again. Then Madame Caravan, who was 
furious, attacked her husband : 

“ She does it on purpose, you know that as well as I do. 
But you always uphold her.” 

In great perplexity between the two, he sent up Marie-Louise 
to fetch her grandmother, and sat motionless, with his eyes 
down, while his wife tapped her glass angrily witli her knife. 
In about a minute the door flew open suddenly, and the child 
came in again, out of breath, and very pale, and said quickly : 

“ Grandmamma has fallen down on the ground.” 

Caravan jumped up, threw his' table-napkin down, and 
rushed upstairs, while his wife, who thought it was some 
trick of her mother-in-law, followed more slowly, shrugging 
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her shoulders, as if to express her doubt. When they got 
upstairs, however, they found the old woman lying at full 
length in the middle of the room, and when they turned her 
over they saw that she was insensible and motionless. Her 
skin looked more wrinkled and yellow than usual, her eyes 
were closed, her teeth clenched, and her thin body was stiff. 

Caravan kneeled down by her and began to moan: 

“ My poor mother I my poor mother 1 ” he said. But the 
other Madame Caravan said : 

“ Bah 1 She has only fainted again, that is all, and she has 
done it to prevent us from dining comfortably, you may be 
sure of that” 

They put her on the bed, undressed her completely, and 
Caravan, his wife, and the servant began to rub her, but, in 
spite of their efforts, she did not recover consciousness, so they 
sent Rosalie, the servant, to fetch " Doctor ” Chenet. He 
lived a long way off, on the quay going toward Suresnes, and 
so it was a considerable time before he arrived. He came at 
last, however, and, after having looked at the old Woman, felt 
her pulse, and auscultated her, he said : 

“ It is all over.” 

Caravan threw himself on the body, sobbing violently. 
He kissed lus mother’s rigid face, and wept so that great tears 
fell on the dead woman’s face, like drops of water. Naturally, 
Madame Caravan, junior, showed a decorous amount of grief, 
uttered feeble moans as she stood behind her husband, and she 
nibbed her eyes vigorously. 

But, suddenly, Caravan raised himself up, with his thin 
hair in disorder, and, looking very ugly in his grief, said ; 

“ But, are you sure, doctor f Are you quite sure ? ” 

The medical man stooped over the body, and, handling it 
with professional dexterity, as a shopkeeper might do, when 
showing off his goods, he said : “ See, my dear friend, look 
at her eye.” 

He raised the eyelid and the old woman’s look reappeared 
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under his finger, altogether unaltered, unless, perhaps, the 
pupil was rather larger, and Caravan felt a severe shock at the 
sight. Then Monsieur Chenet took her thin arm, forced the 
fingers open, and said, angrily, as if he had been contradicted : 

“ Just look at her hand ; I never make a mistake, you may 
be quite sure of that.” 

Caravan fell on the bed, and almost bellowed, while his wife, 
still whimpering, did what was necessary. 

She brought the night-table, on which she spread a table- 
napkin. Then she placed four wax candles on it, which she 
lighted ; then took a sprig of box, which was hanging over the 
chitimey glass, and put it between the candles, into the plate, 
which she filled with clean water, as she had.no holy water. 
After a moment’s rapid reflection, she threV a pinch of salt 
into the water, no doubt thinking she was performing some 
sort of act of consecration by doing that. When she had 
finished the setting which is supposed to be appropriate to 
Death, she remained standing motionless, and the medical 
man, who had been helping her, whispered to her: 

“ We must take Caravan away.” 

She nodded assent, and, going up to her husband, who was 
still on his knees sobbing, she raised him up by one arm, while 
Chenet took him by the other. 

They put him into a chair, and his wife kissed his forehead 
and then began to lecture him. Chenet enforced her words, 
and preached firmness, courage, and resignation—the very 
things which are always wanting in such overwhelming mis¬ 
fortune—and then both of them took him by the arms again 
and led him out. 

He was crying like a big child, with convulsive sobs; his 
arms were hanging down and his legs seemed useless; he went 
downstairs without knowing what he was doing, and moved his 
legs mechanically. They put him into the chair which he 
always occupied at dirmer, in front of his empty soup-plate. 
And there he sat, without moving, with his eyes fixed 
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on his glass, so stupefied with grief that he could not even 
think. 

In a comer, Madame Caravan was talking witli the doctor, 
and asking what the necessary formalities were, as she wanted 
to obtain practical information. At last. Monsieur Chenet, 
who appeared to be waiting for something, took up his hat 
and prepared to go, saying that he had not dined yet; whereupon 
she exclaimed: 

“ What 1 You have not dined t But stop here, doctor; 
don’t go. You shall have whatever we can give you, for, of 
course, you will understand that we won’t eat much.” How¬ 
ever, he made excuses and refused, but she persisted, and 
said: 

” You really must stop; at times like this people like to 
have friends near them, and, besides that, perhaps you will 
be able to persuade my husband to take some nourishment; 
he must keep up his strength.” 

The doctor bowed, and, putting down his hat, said : 

“ In that case, I will accept your invitation, Madame.” 

She gave Rosalie, who seemed to have lost her head, some 
orders, and then sat down, “ to pretend to eat,” as she said, 
“ to keep the ‘ doctor ’ company.” 

The soup was brought in again, and Monsieur Chenet took 
two helpings. Then there came a dish of tripe, which exhaled 
a smell of onions, and which Madame Caravan made up her 
mind to taste. 

“ It is excellent,” the doctor said, at which she smiled, and, 
turning to her husband, she said : 

“ Do take a little, my poor Alfred, only just to get something 
into your stomach. Remember that you have got to pass the 
night watching by her 1 ” 

He held out his plate, docilely, just as he would have gone to 
bed if he had been told to, obeying her in everything without 
resistance and without reflecrion, and, therefore, he ate. The 
doctor helped himself three times, while Madame Caravan, 
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from time to time, fished out a large piece on the end of her 
fork, and swallowed it with a sort of studied inattention. 

^en a salad bowl full of macaroni was brought in, the 
doctor said : 

“ By Jove 1 That is what I am very fond of.” And this 
time Madame Caravan helped everybody. She even filled the 
children’s saucers, which they had scraped clean, and who, 
being left to diemselves, had been drinking wine without any 
water, and were now kicking each other under the table. 

Chenet remembered that Rossini, the composer, had been 
very fond of that Italian dish, and suddenly he exclaimed : 

“ Why 1 that rhymes, and one could begin some lines like this: 

The Maestro Rossini 
Was fond of macaroni.” 

Nobody listened to him, however. Madame Caravan, who 
had suddenly grown thoughtful, was thinking of all the probable 
consequences of the event, while her husband made bread 
pellets, which he put on the table-cloth, and looked at with a 
fixed, idiodc stare. As he was devoured by thirst, he was 
continually raising his glass to his lips, and the consequence 
was that liis senses, already rather upset by the shock and grief, 
seemed to dance about vaguely in his head, which was heavy 
from the laborious process of digestion which had begun. 

Meanwhile, the doctor, who had been drinking away steadily, 
was getting visibly drunk, and Madame Caravan herself felt 
the reaction which follows all nervous shocks. She was 
agitated and excited, and, although she had been drinking nothing 
but water, she felt her head rather confused. 

By and by, Chenet began to relate stories of deaths that 
appeared funny to him. In the suburbs of Paris, which are 
fill of people from the provinces, one meets with the indiffer¬ 
ence toward death, even of a father or a mother, which all 
peasants show; a want of respect, an unconscious callousness 
which is common in the country, and rare in Paris. Said he : 
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“ Why, I was sent for last week to the Rue du Puteaux, 
and when I went, I found the sick person (and there was the 
whole family calmly sitting near the bed) finishing a bottle 
of liqueur of aniseed, which had been bought the night before 
to satisfy the dying man’s fancy.” 

But Madame Caravan was not listening; she was con¬ 
tinually thinking of the inheritance, and Caravan was incapable 
of understanding anything. 

Soon Rosalie served coliee, which had been made very 
strong, to keep up their courage, and as every cup was well 
dosed with cognac, it made all their faces red, and confused 
their ideas still more. To make matters still worse, Chenet 
suddenly seized the brandy bottle and poured out " a drop just 
to wash their mouths out with,” as he termed it, for each of 
them. Then, without speaking any more, overcome, in spite 
of themselves, by that feeling of animal comfort which alcohol 
affords after dinner, they slowly sipped the sweet cognac, 
which formed a yellowish syrup at the bottom of their cups. 

The children had gone to sleep, and Rosalie carried them 
off to bed. Then, Caravan, mechanically obeying that wish 
to forget oneself, which possesses all unhappy persons, helped 
himself to brandy again several times, and his dull eyes grew 
bright. At last the doctor rose to go, and seizing his friend’s 
arm, he said: 

“ Come with me; a little fresh air xvill do you good. When 
you are in trouble, you must not stick to one spot.” 

The other obeyed mechanically, put on his hat, took his 
stick, and went out, and both of them went arm-in-arm toward 
the Seine, in the starlight night. 

The air was warm and sweet, for all the gardens in the 
neighbourhood are full of flowers at that season of the year, 
and their scent, which is scarcely perceptible during the day, 
seems to awaken at the approach of night, and mingles with 
the light breezes which blow upon them in the darkness. 

The broad avenue, with its two rows of gas-lamps, which 
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extend as far as the Arc de Triomphe, was deserted and silent, 
but there was the distant roar of Paris, which seemed to have a 
reddish vapour hanging over it. It was a kind of continual 
rumbling, which was at times answered by the whistle of a 
train at full speed,,in the distance, travelling to the ocean 
through the provinces. 

The fresh air on the faces of the two men rather overcame 
them at first, made the doctor lose his equilibrium a little, and 
increased Caravan’s giddiness, from which he had suffered 
since dinner. He walked as if he were in a dream ; his thoughts 
were paralysed; although he felt no great grief, for he was in a 
state of mental torpor that prevented him from suffering, and 
he even felt a sense of relief which was increased by the warm 
scent of the night. 

When they reached the bridge, they turned to the right and 
faced the fresh breeze from the river, which rolled along, calm 
and melancholy, bordered by tall poplar-trees. The stars 
looked as if they were floating on the water and were moving 
with the current. A slight, white mist that floated ouqr the 
opposite bank filled their lungs with a sensation of cold, and 
Camvan stopped suddenly, for he was struck by that smell 
from the water, wliich brought back old memories to his mind. 
For suddenly, in his mind, he saw his mother again, in Picardy, 
as he had seen her years before, kneeling in front of their door 
and washing the heaps of linen, by her side, in the litde stream 
that ran through their garden. He almost fancied that he could 
hear the sound of the v/ooden beetle with which she beat the 
linen, in the calm silence of the country, and her voice, as she 
called out to him: “ Alfred, bring me some soap.” And he 
smelled the odour of the trickling water, of the mist rising from 
the wet ground, of the heap of wet linen which he should never 
foiget, the less that it came back to him on the very evening on 
wl^ his mother died. 

He stopped, paralysed by a sudden feeling of anguish. It 
was like a beam of li{^t illuminating ail at once the whole 
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extent of his misfortune, and this meeting with vagrant thoughts 
plunged him into a black abyss of irremediable despair. He 
felt heart-broken at that eternal separation. His life seemed 
cut in half, all his youth gone, swallowed up by that death. 
All the former life was over and done with, all the recollections 
of his youthful days would vanish ; for the future, there would 
be nobody to talk to him of what had happened in days gone 
by, of the people he had known of old, of his own part of the 
country, and of his past life; that was a part of his existence 
which was gone for ever, and the other might as well end now. 

Then the procession of memories came. He saw his 
mother as she was when younger, wearing well-worn dresses, 
which he remembered for such a long time that they seemed 
inseparable from her. He recollected her in various forgotten 
circumstances, her suppressed appearance, the different tones 
of her voice, her habits, her manias, her fits of anger, the wrinkles 
on her face, the movements of her thin fingers, and all her well- 
known attitudes, which she would never have again, and 
clutching hold of the doctor, he began to moan and weep. 
His flabby legs began to tremble, his whole stout body was 
shaken by his sobs, all he could say was : 

“ My mother, my poor mother, my poor mother 1 ” 

But his companion, who was still drunk, and intended 
to finish the evening in certain places of bad repute that he 
frequented secretly, made him sit down on the grass by the 
river-side, and left him almost immediately, under the pretext 
that he had to see a patient. 

Caravan went on crying for a long time, and then, when he 
had got to the end of his tears—when his grief had, so to speak, 
run out of him—he again felt relief, repose, and sudden 
tranquillity. 

The moon had risen and bathed the horizon in its soft light. 
The tall poplar-trees had a silvery sheen on them, and the 
mist on the plain looked like floating snow. The river, in 
which the stars were no longer reflected, and which looked as 
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if it were covered with mother-oi-pearl, flowed on, rippled by 
the wind. The air was soft and sweet, and Caravan inhaled 
it almost greedily, thinking that he could perceive a feeling of 
freshness, of calm and of superhuman consolation pervading him. 

He really tried to resist that feeling of comfort and relief, 
and kept on saying to himself: “ My mother, my poor 
mother I ” He tried to make himself cry, from a kind of 
conscientious feeling, but he could not succeed in doing so 
any longer, and the sad thoughts which had made him sob so 
bitterly a short time before had almost passed away. In a few 
moments he rose to go home, and returned slowly, under the 
influence of that serene night, with a heart soothed in spite of 
himself. 

When he reached the bridge, he saw the last tram-car, 
ready to start, and the lights through the windows of the Cafe 
du Globe, and felt a longing to tell somebody of the catastrophe 
that had happened, to excite pity, to make himself interesting. 
He put on a woeful face, pushed open the door, and went up 
to the counter, where the landlord always stood. He had 
counted on creating an effect, and had hoped that everybody 
would get up and come to him with outstretched hands, and 
say: “ Why, what is the matter with you ? ” But nobody 
noticed his disconsolate face, so he rested his two elbows on 
the counter, and, burying his face in his hands, he murmured : 
“ Good heavens I Good heavens 1 ” 

The landlord looked at him and said : " Are you ill. Monsieur 
Caravan ? ” 

“ No, my friend,” he replied, “ but my mother has just 
died.” 

“ Ah 1 ” the other exclaimed, and as a customer at the 
other end of the establishment asked for a glass of beer, he 
replied: “ All right. I’m coming,” and he went to attend to 
him, leaving Caravan almost stupefied at his want of sympathy. 

TTie three domino players were sitting at the same table 
which they had occupied before dinner, totally absorbed in 
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their game, and Caravan went up to them, in search of pity, 
but as none of them appeared to notice him, he made up his 
mind to speak. 

" A great misfortune has happened to me since I was here,” 
he said. 

All three raised their heads slightly at the same instant, but 
kept their eyes fixed on the pieces which they heW in their 
hands. 

“ What do you say ? ” 

“ My mother has just died.” 

Whereupon one of them said : “ Oh ! By Jove ! ” with 
that false air of sorrow which indifferent people assume. 
Another, who could not find anytliing to say, emitted a sort of 
sympathetic whistle, shaking his head at the same time, and the 
third turned to the game again, as if he were saying to himself: 
“ Is that all 1 ” 

Caravan had expected some of those expressions that are 
said to “ come from the heart,” and when he saw how his 
news was received he left the table, indignant at their calmness 
before a friend’s sorrow, although at that moment he was so 
dazed with grief that he hardly felt it, and went home. 

His wife was waiting for him in her nigh^own, sitting in a 
low chair by the open window, still thinking of the inheritance. 

“ Undress yourself,” she said; “ we will talk when we are 
in bed.” 

He raised his head, and looking at the ceiling, he said: 

“ But there is nobody up there.” 

“ I beg your pardon, Rosalie is with her, and you can go 
and take her place at three o’clock in the morning, when you 
have had some sleep.” 

He only partially undressed, however, so as to be ready for 
anything that might happen, and after tying a silk handkerchief 
round his head, he joined his wife, who had just got in between 
the sheets. For some time tliey remained aide by side, and 
neither of them spoke. She was thinking. 
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Even in bed, her nightcap was adorned with a pink bow, and 
was pushed rather over one ear, as was the way with all the caps 
that she wore. Presently, she turned toward him and said : 

“ Do you know whether your mother made a will f ” 

He hesitated for a moment, and then replied : 

" I—I do not think so. No, I am sure that she did 
not.” 

His wife looked at him, and she said, in a low, furious 
voice: 

“ I call that infamous ; here we have been wearing ourselves 
out for ten years in looking after her, and have boarded and 
lodged her 1 Your sister would not have done so much for 
her, nor I either, if I had known how I was to be rewarded ! 
Yes, it is a disgrace to her memory 1 I dare say that you will 
tell me that she paid us, but one cannot pay one’s children in 
ready-money for what they do ; that obligation is recognised 
after death; at any rate, that is how honourable people act. 
So I have had all my worry and trouble for nothing 1 Oh, 
that is nice I that is very nice 1 ” 

Poor Caravan, who felt nearly distracted, kept on saying : 

“ My dear, my dear, please, please be quiet.” 

She grew calmer by degrees, and, resuming her usual voice 
and manner, she continued : 

“ We must let your sister know to-morrow.” 

He started, and said : 

“ Of course we must; I had forgotten all about it; I will 
send her a telegram the first thing in the morning.” 

“ No,” she replied, like a woman who has foreseen every¬ 
thing ; “ no, do not send it before ten or eleven o’clock, so 
that we may have time to turn round before she comes. It 
does not take more than two hours to get here from Charenton, 
and we can say that you lost your head from grief. If we let 
her know in the course of the day, that will be soon enough, 
and will give us time to look round.” 

But Caravan put his hand to his forehead, and in the same 
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timid voice in which he always spoke of his chief, the very 
thought of whom made him tremble, he said : 

“ I must let them know at the office.” 

“ Why ? ” she replied. “ On such occasions like this, it is 
always excusable to forget. Take my advice, and don’t let 
him know ; your chief will not be able to say anything to you, 
and you will put him into a nice fix.” 

“ Oh 1 yes, I shall, indeed, and he will be in a terrible rage, 
too, when he notices my absence. Yes, you are right; it is a 
capital idea, and when I tell him that my mother is dead, he will 
be obliged to hold his tongue.” 

And he rubbed his hands in delight at the joke, when he 
thought of his chief’s face; while the body of the dead old 
woman lay upstairs, beside the sleeping servant. 

But Madame Caravan grew thoughtful, as if she were pre¬ 
occupied by something which she did not care to mention. 
But at last she said : 

“ Your mother had given you her clock, had she not; the 
girl playing at cup and ball ? ” 

He thought for a moment, and then replied : 

“ Yes, yes ; she said to me a long time ago, when she first 
came here: ‘ I shall leave the clock to you, if you look after 
me well.’ ” 

Madame Caravan was reassured, and regained her serenity, 
and said: 

“ Well, then, you must go and fetch it out of her room, for 
if we get your sister here, she will prevent us from having it.” 

He hesitated : “ Do you think so ? ” That made her 
angry. 

” I certainly think so; as soon as it is in our possession, she 
will know nothing at all about where it came from ; it belongs 
to us. It is just the same with the chest of drawers with the 
marble top that is in her room; she gave it to me one day when 
she was in a good temper. We will bring it down at the same 
time.” 
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Caravan, however, seemed incredulous, and said : 

“ But, my dear, it is a great responsibility ! ” 

She turned on him furiously. 

“ Oh 1 Indeed 1 Will you never alter You would let 
your children die of hunger, ratlier than make a move. Does 
not diat chest of drawers belong to us, since she gave it to me f 
And if your sister is not satisfied, let her tell me so, me 1 I 
don’t care a straw for your sister. Come, get up, and we will 
bring down what your mother gave us, immediately.” 

Trembling and vanquished, he got out of bed, and began to 
put on his trousers, but she stopped him : 

“ It is not worth while to dress yourself; your underclothes 
are quite enough; I mean to go as I am.” 

They both left the room in their nightclothes, went up¬ 
stairs quite noiselessly, opened the door, and went into the 
room where the four lighted tapers and the plate with the 
sprig of box alone seemed to be watching the old woman in her 
rigid repose; for Rosalie, who was lying back in the easy- 
chair with her legs stretched out, her hands folded in her lap, 
and her head on one side, was also quite motionless, and 
snoring with her mouth wide open. 

Caravan took the clock, which was one of those grotesque 
objects that were produced so plendfully under the Empire. 
A girl in gilt bronze was holding a cup and ball, and the ball 
formed the pendulum. 

“ Give that to me,” his wife said, “ and take the marble top 
off the chest of drawers.” 

He put the marble on his shoulder with a considerable effort, 
and they left the room. Caravan had to stoop in the doorway, 
and trembled as he went downstairs, while his wife walked 
backward, so as to light him, holding the candlestick in one 
hand and the clock under her other arm. 

When they were in their own room, she heaved a sigh. 

“ We have got over the worst part of the job,” she said; 
“ BO now let us go and fetch the o^er things.” 
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But the drawers were full of the old woman’s wearing 
apparel which they must manage to hide somewhere, and 
Madame Caravan soon thought of a plan. 

“ Go and get that wooden box in the passage; it is hardly 
worth anything and we may just as well put it here.” 

And when he had brought it upstairs, the change began. 
One by one, she took out all the collars, cuffs, chemises, caps, 
all the well-worn things that had belonged to the poor woman 
lying there behind them, and arranged them methodically in 
the wooden box, in such a manner as to deceive Madame 
Braux, the deceased woman’s other child, who would be coming 
the next day. 

When they had finished, they first of all carried the drawers 
downstairs, and the remaining portion afterward, each of them 
holding an end. It was some time before they could make up 
their minds where it would stand best; but at last they settled 
upon their own room, opposite the bed, between the two win¬ 
dows. As soon as it was in its place, Madame Caravan filled it 
with her own things. The clock was placed on the chimney- 
piece-in the dining-room. They looked to see what the 
effect was, and were both delighted with it, agreeing that 
nothing could be better. They then got into bed, she 
blew out the candle, and soon eveiybody in the house was 
asleep. 

It was broad daylight when Caravan opened his eyes again. 
His mind was rather confused when he woke up, and he did 
not clearly remember what had happened for a few minutes; 
when he did, he felt it painfully, and jumped out of bed, almost 
ready to cry again. 

He very soon went to the room overhead, where Rosalie 
was still sleeping in the same position as the night before, for 
she did not wake up once during the whole time. He sent 
her to do her work, put fresh tapers in the place of those that 
had burned out, and then he looked at his mother, revolving 
in his mind those apparently profound thoughts, those rdigious 
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and philosophical commonplaces, which trouble people of 
mediocre minds in the face of death. 

But he went downstairs as soon as his wife called him. 
She had written out a list of what had to be done during the 
morning, which rather frightened him when he saw it. 

I. Lodge a declaration of death at tlie Town Hall. 

I. See the coroner. 

j. Order the coffin. 

4 . Give notice to the church. 

y Go to the undertaker. 

(5. Order the notices of her death at the printer’s. 

7 . Go to the lawyer. 

8 . Telegraph the news to all the family. 

Besides all this, there weie a number of small commissions ; 
so he took his hat and went out. As the news had got abroad, 
Madame Caravan’s female friends and neighbours soon began 
to come in, and begged to be allowed to see the body. There 
had been a scene at the hairdresser’s, on the ground floor, 
about the matter, between husband and wife, while he was 
shaving a customer. While busily knitting the woman had 
said : “ Well, there is one less, and one as great a miser as one 
ever meets with. I certainly was not very fond of her; but, 
nevertheless, I must go and have a look at her.’’ 

The husband, while lathering his customer’s chin, said : 

“ That is another queer fancy 1 Nobody but a woman would 
think of such a thing. It is not enough for them to worry 
you during life, but they cannot even leave you in peace when 
you are dead.” 

But his wife, not put out in the least, replied: ” I can’t help 
it; I must go. It has been on me since the morning. If I 
were not to see her, I should think about it all my life, but when 
I have had a good look at her, I shall be satisfi^.” 

The knight of the razor shrugged his shoulders, and remarked 
in a low voice to the gentleman whose cheek he was scraping; 

“ Now, what sort of ideas do you think these confounded 
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females have? I should not amuse myself by inspecting a 
corpse 1 ” 

But his wife heard him, and replied very quietly : 

“ But I do, 1 do.” And then, putting her knitting down on 
the counter, she went upstairs, to the first floor, where she met 
two other neighbours. These had just come, and were dis¬ 
cussing the event with Madame Caravan, who was giving 
them the details. Then the four went together to the mortuary 
chamber. The women went in softly, and, one after the other, 
sprinkled the bedclothes with the salted water, kneeled down, 
made tlie sign of the Cross while they mumbled a prayer, then 
got up, and, open-mouthed, regarded the corpse for a long 
time, while the daughter-in-law of the dead woman, with her 
handkerchief to her face, pretended to be sobbing piteously. 

When she turned to walk away, whom should she perceive 
standing close to the door but Marie-Louise and Philippe- 
Auguste, who were curiously taking stock of things. Then, 
forgetting to control her temper, she threw herself upon them 
with uplifted hand, crying out in a furious voice: " Will you 
get out'of this, you brats.” 

Ten minutes later, going upstairs again with another con¬ 
tingent of neighbours, she prayed, wept profusely, performed 
all her duties, and again caught the children following her up¬ 
stairs. She boxed their ears soundly, but the next time she paid 
no heed to them, and at each fresh influx of visitors the two 
urchins followed in the wake, crowded themselves up in a 
comer, slavishly imitating everything they saw their mother do. 

When afternoon came round the crowds of curious people 
began to diminish, and soon there were no more visitors. 
Madame Caravan, returning to her own apartments, began to 
make the necessary preparations for the funeral ceremony, and 
the deceased was left by herself. 

The window of the room was open. A torrid heat entered 
along with clouds of dust; the flames of the four candles were 
flickering in the direction of the corpse, and upon the cloth 
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which covered the face, the closed eyes, the two hands stretched 
out, small flies alighted, came, went, and buzzed up and down 
incessantly, being the only companions of the old woman 
during the next hour. 

Marie-Louise and Philippe-Auguste, however, had now left 
the house, and were running up and down the street. They 
were soon surrounded by their playmates, and by little girls, 
especially, who were older, and who were interested in the 
mysteries of life, and asked questions in the manner of persons 
of great importance. 

“ Then your grandmother is dead } ” 

“ Yes, she died yesterday evening.” 

“ What does a dead person look like } ” 

Then Marie began to explain, telling all about the candles, 
the sprig of box and the cadaverous face. It was not long before 
great curiosity was aroused in the breasts of all the children, 
and they asked to be allowed to go upstairs to look at the 
departed. 

Then Marie-Louise arranged a party for the first visit, con- 
sisdng of five girls and two boys—the biggest and the most 
courageous. She made them take off their shoes so that they 
might not be discovered. The troop filed into the house and 
mounted the stairs as stealthily as an army of mice. 

Once in the chamber, the little girl, imitating her mother, 
regulated the ceremony. She solemnly walked in advance of 
her comrades, went down on her knees, made the sign of the 
Cross, moistened the lips of the corpse with a few drops of 
water, stood up again, sprinkled the bed, and while the children 
all crowded together were approaching—frightened and curious, 
and eager to look at the face and hands of the deceased—she 
began suddenly to simulate sobbing, and to bury her eyes in 
her little handkerchief. Then, instantly consoled on thinking 
of the other children downstairs waiting at the door, she with¬ 
drew in haste, returning in a minute with another group, and 
then a third; for all the little ruffians of the neighbourhood. 
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even to the little beggars in rags, had congregated in order to 
pardcipate in this new pleasure. Each time she repeated her 
mother’s grimaces with absolute perfection. 

At length, however, she tired of it. Some game or another 
attracted the children away from the house, and the old grand¬ 
mother was left alone, forgotten suddenly by everybody. 

A dismal gloom pervaded the Chamber, and upon the dry 
and rigid features of the corpse the dying flames of the candles 
cast occasional gleams of light. 

Toward eight o’clock. Caravan ascended to the chamber of 
death, closed the windows, and renewed the candles. On 
entering now he was quite composed, evidently accustomed to 
regard the corpse as though it had been there for a month. 
He even went the length of declaring that, as yet, there were no 
signs of decomposition, making this remark just at the moment 
when he and his wife were about to sit down at table. “ Pshaw I ” 
she responded, “ she is made of wood; she will keep for a year.” 

The soup was eaten without a word being uttered by anyone. 
The children, who had been free all day, were now worn out 
by fatigue and were sleeping soundly in their chairs, and nobody 
ventured to break the silence. 

Suddenly the flame of the lamp went down. Madame 
Caravan immediately turned up the wick, a prolonged, gurgling 
noise ensued, and the light went out. She had forgotten to 
buy oil duiing the day. To send for it now to the grocer’s 
would keep back the dinner, and everybody began to look for 
candles. But none were to be found except the night lights 
which had been placed upon the table upstairs, in Ae death- 
chamber. 

Madame Caravan, always prompt in her decisions, quickly 
dispatched Marie-Louise to fetch two, and her return was 
awaited in total darkness. 

The footsteps of the prl who had ascended the stairs were 
distinctly heard. Then followed silence for a few seconds, 
and then the child descended precipitately. She threw open 
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the door affrighted, and in a choked voice murmured : “ Oh! 
papa, grandmamma is dressing herself I ” 

Giravan bounded to his feet with such precipitation that his 
chair rolled over against another cliair. He stammered out: 
“ What! What do you say ? ” 

But Marie-Louise, gasping with emotion, repeated : “Grand— 
grand—grandmamma is putting on her clothes, and is coming 
downstairs.” 

Caravan rushed boldly up the staircase, followed by his 
wife, dumbfounded; but he came to a standstill before the 
door of the room, overcome with terror, not daring to enter. 
What was he going to see? Madame Caravan, more cour¬ 
ageous, turned the handle of the door and stepped forward 
into the room. 

The room seemed to be darker, and in the middle of it, a 
tall emaciated figure moved about. The old woman stood 
upright, and in awakening from her lethargic sleep, before even 
full consciousness had returned to her, in turning upon her side 
and raising herself on her elbow, she had extinguished three 
of the candles which burned near the mortuary bed. Then, 
recovering her strength, she got out of bed and began to look 
for her things. The absence of her chest of drawers had at 
first given her some trouble, but, after a litde, she had succeeded 
in finding her things at the bottom of the wooden trunk, and 
was now quietly dressing. She emptied the dishful of salted 
water, replaced the box which contained the latter behind the 
looking-glass, arranged the chairs in their places, and was ready 
to go downstairs when her son and daughter-in-law appeared. 

Caravan rushed forward, seized her by the hands, and 
embraced her with tears in his eyes, while his wife, who was 
behind him, repeated in a hypocritical tone of voice: “ Oh, 
what a blessing I Oh, what a blessing 1 ” 

But the old woman, not at all moved, without even appearing 
to understand, as rigid as a statue, and with glazed eyes, simply 
asked: “ WU dinner soon be ready ? ” 
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He stammered out, not knowing what he said : 

“ Oh, yes, mother, we have been waiting for you.” 

And with an alacrity unusual in him he took her arm, while 
Madame Caravan the younger seized the candle and lighted 
them downstairs, walking backward in front of them, step 
by step, just as she had done the previous night, in front of 
her husband, when he was carrying the marble. 

On reaching the first floor, she ran against people who were 
ascending. It was the family from Charenton, Madame 
Braux, followed by her husband. 

The wife, tall and fleshy, with the stomach of a victim of 
dropsy, opened wide her astonished eyes, ready to take flight. 
The husband, a shoemaker and Socialist, a little hairy man, the 
perfect image of a monkey, murmured, quite unconcerned: 
“ Well, what next ? Is she resurrected } ” 

As soon as Madame Caravan recognised them, she made 
despairing signs to them; then speaking aloud, she said: 
“ Mercy I How do you mean 1 Look there ! What a happy 
surprise I ” 

But Madame Braux, dumbfounded, understood nothing. 
She responded in a low voice: “ It was your telegram which 
made us come ; we believed it was all over.” 

Her husband, who was behind her, pinched her to make 
her keep silent. He added with a malignant laugh, which his 
thick beard concealed : “ It was very kind of you to invite us 
here. We set out in post-haste ”—a remark which showed 
clearly the hostility that for a long time had reigned between 
the households. Then, just as the old woman had arrived at 
the last steps, he pushed forward quickly and rubbed against 
her cheeks the hair which covered his face, bawling out in her 
ear, on account of her deafness: “ How well you look, mother; 
sturdy as usual, hey ! ” 

Madame Braux, in her amazement at seeing the old woman 
alive whom they all believed to be dead, dared not even embrace 
her; and her enormous bulk blocked up the passage and 
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hindered the others from advancing. The old woman, uneasy 
and suspicious, but without speaking, looked at every one 
around her. Her little gray eyes, piercing and hard, fixed 
themselves now on the one and now on the other, full of 
thoughts which could be read by her embarrassed children. 

Caravan, to explain matters, said : “ She has been somewhat 
ill, but she is better now—quite well, indeed, are you not, 
mother } ” 

Then the good woman, stopping in her walk, responded in 
a husky voice as though it came from a distance: “ It was 
catalepsy. I heard you all the while.” 

An embarrassing silence followed. They entered the dining¬ 
room, and in a few minutes sat down to an improvised 
dinner. 

Only Monsieur Braux had retained his self-possession; his 
gorilla features grinned wickedly, while he let fall some words 
of double meaning which painfully disconcerted every one. 

But the bell in the hall kept on ringing every second; and 
Rosalie, who had lost her head, came looking for Caravan, 
who dashed out, throwing down his napkin. His brother-in- 
law even asked him whether it was not one of his visiting days, 
to which he stammered out, “ No, a few messages; nothing of 
importance.” 

Next, a packet was brought in, which he began to open 
without thinking, and the death announcemehts, with black 
borders, appeared. Reddening up to the very eyes. Caravan 
closed the envelope, and pushed it into his waistcoat pocket. 

His mother had not seen it 1 She was looking intently at 
her clock, which stood on the mantelpiece, and the embarrass¬ 
ment increased in midst of a glacial silence. Turning her 
wrinked old witch’s face toward her daughter, the old woman, 
from whose eyes flashed fierce malice, said: 

“ On Monday bring me your little girl. I want so much 
to see her.” 

Madame Braux, her features illuminated, exclaimed: “ Yes, 
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mother, I will,” while Madame Caravan, the younger, became 
pale, and seemed to be enduring the most excruciating agony. 
The two men, however, gradually drifted into oonVersadon, 
and soon became embroiled in a political discussion. Braux 
maintained the most revolutionary and communistic doctrines, 
gesticulating and throwing about his arms, his eyes gleaming in 
his hairy countenance. 

“ Property, sir,” he said, “ is a robbery perpetrated on the 
working classes; the land is the common property of every 
man; heieditary rights are an infamy and a disgrace.” But, 
hereupon, he suddenly stopped, having all the appearance of a 
ntan who lias just said something foolish: then, resuming, 
after a pause, he said in softer tones; “ But, I can see quite 
well that this is not the proper moment to discuss things.” 

The door was open^, and “ Doctor ” Chenet appeared. 
For a moment he seemed bewildered, but regaining his com¬ 
posure, he approached the old women, and said : 

“ Ah, ha I mamma, you are better to-day. Oh I I never 
had any doubt but you would come round again; in fact, I 
said to myself as 1 was mounting the staircase; ‘ I have an idea 
that I shall find the old woman on her feet once more.’ ” Then 
he tapped her gendy on the back: " Ah I she is as solid as 
the Pont-Neuf, she will bury us all out: you will see if she 
does not" 

He sat down, accepted the coffee that was offered him, and 
soon began to join in the conversation of the two men, backing 
up Braux, for he himself had been mixed up in the Commune. 

Now the old woman, feeling herself fatigued, wished to 
leave the room, at which Caravan rushed forward. She 
thereupon looked him in the eyes and said to him: 

“ You must carry my clock and chest of drawers upstairs 
again without a moment’s delay.” 

" Yes, mamma,” he replied, stammering; “ yes, I will do so." 

The old woman then took die arm of her dau{^ter and 
withdrew from the room. The two Caravans remained rooted 
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to the floor, silent, plunged in the deepest despair, while Braux 
rubbed his hands and sipped his coflee, gleefully. 

Suddenly Madame Caravan, consumed with rage, attacked 
him, exclaiming: “ You are a thief, a scoundrel, a cur. I 
would spit in your face, if—I would—I—would-—” She 
could find nothing-further to say, suffocating as she was with 
rage, while Braux still sipped his coffee, laughing. 

His wife, returning just then, rushed at her sister-in-law, 
and both—the one with her enormous bulk, the other, epileptic 
and spare—with angry voices and hands trembling, hurled wild 
insults at each other. 

Chenet and Braux now interposed, and the latter, taking his 
better half by the shoulders, pushed her out of the door in front 
of him, shouting: 

“ Get out, you ass: you make too much noise.” Then the 
two were heard in the street quArrelling with each other, until 
they had disappeared in the distance. 

Monsieur Chenet also took his departure, leaving the 
Caravans alone, face to fece. The husband fell back in his chair, 
and with the cold sweat standing out in beads on his temples 
murmured: " What on earth shall I say at the office ? ” 



ON THE RIVER 

Last summer i rented a country cottage on the banks 
of the Seine, several miles from Paris, and I used to go out to 
sleep there every night. After a while, I formed the acquaint¬ 
ance of one of my neighbours, a man between thirty and forty 
years of age, who really was one of the queerest characters I 
have ever met. He was an old boating-man, crazy on the sub¬ 
ject of boats, and was always either in, or on, or by the water. 
He must have been bom in a boat, and probably he will die in 
one, some day, while taking a last outing. 

One evening, as we were walking along the banks of the 
Seine, I asked him to tell me about some of his nautical ex¬ 
periences. Immediately his face lighted up, and he became 
eloquent, almost poetical, for his heart was full of an all- 
absorbing, irresistible, devouring passion—a love for the 
river. 

“ Ah 1 ” said he, “ how many recollections I have of the 
river that flows at our feet 1 You street-dwellers have no idea 
what the river really is. But let a fisherman pronounce the 
word. To him it means mystery, the unknown, a land of 
mirage and phantasmagoria, where odd things that have no 
real existence are seen at night and strange noises are heard; 
where one trembles without knowing the reason why, as when 
passing through a cemetery—and indeed the river is a sinister 
cemetery without graves. 

“ Land, for a fisherman, has boundaries, but the river, on 
moonless nights, appears to him unlimited. A sailor doesn’t 
feel the same way alraut the sea. The sea is often cruel, but it 
roars and foams, it gives us fair warning; the river is silent and 
treacherous. It flows stealthily, without a murmur, and the 
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eternal gentle motion of the water is more awful to me than the 
big ocean waves. 

“ Dreamers believe that the deep hides immense lands of 
blue, where the drowned roll around among the big hsh, in 
strange forests or in crystal caves. The river has only black 
depths, where the dead decay in the slime. But it’s beautiful 
when the sun shines on it, and the waters splash softly on the 
danks covered with whispering reeds. 

“ In speaking of the ocean the poet says; 

‘ O dots, que vous savez de lugubres histoires 1 
Plots profonds, redout^s des m^res k genoux, 

Vous vous les racontez en montant les marges, 

Et c’est ce qui vous fait ces voix d^sesp^ries 

Que vous avez, le soir, quand vous venez vers nous.’ 

Well, I believe that the stories the slender reeds tell one 
another in their wee, silvery voices are even more appalling 
than the ghastly tragedies related by the roaring waves. 

“ But as you have asked me to relate some of my recollec¬ 
tions, I will tell you a strange adventure that happened to me 
here, about ten years ago. 

“ Then, as now, I lived in old mother Lafon’s house and 
one of my best friends, Louis Bernet, who has since given up 
boating, as well as his happy-go-lucky ways, to become a 

State Councillor, was camping out in the village of, C-, 

two miles away. We used to take dinner together every day, 
either at his place or at mine. 

“ One evening, as I was reoiming home alone, feeling rather 
tired, and with ^fficulty rowing the twelve-foot boat that I 
always took out at night, I stopped to rest a litde while near 
diat point over there, formed by reeds, about two hundred 
yards in front of the railway bridge. The weather was magni¬ 
ficent ; the moon was shining very brighdy, and the air was 
soft and still. The calmness of the surroundings tempted 
me, and I thought how pleasant it would be to fill my pipe 
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here and smoke. No sooner said than done, and, laying hold 
of die anchor, I dropped it overboard. The boat, which was 
following the stream, slid to the end of the chain and came to 
a stop; I setded myself aft on a rug, as comfortably as 1 could. 
There was not a sound to be heard nor a movement to be seen, 
though sometimes I noticed the almost imperceptible rippling 
of the water on the banks, and watched the highest clumps of 
reeds, which at times assumed strange shapes that appeared to 
move. 

“ The river was perfecdy calm, but I was affected by the 
extraordinary stillness that enveloped me. The frogs and toads, 
the nocturnal musicians of the swamps, were voiceless. Sud¬ 
denly, at my right, a frog croaked. I started ; it stopped, and 
all was silent I resolved to light my pipe for distraction. 
But, strange to say, though I was an inveterate smoker I failed 
to enjoy it, and after a few puffs I grew sick and stopped smok¬ 
ing. TTien I began to hum an air, but the sound of my voice 
depressed me. 

“ At last I lay down in the boat and watched the sky. For 
a while I remained quiet, but presently the slight pitching of 
the boat disturbed me. I felt as if it were swaying to and fro 
from one side of the river to the other, and that an invisible 
force or being was drawing it slowly to the bottom and then 
raising it to let it drop again. I was knocked about as if in a 
storm; I heard strange noises; I jumped up; the water was 
shining and all was still. Then I knew that my nerves were 
slightly shaken, and decided to leave the river. I pulled on the 
chain. The boat moved along, but presently 1 felt some 
resistance and pulled harder. The anchor refiis^ to come up; 
it had caught in something at the bottom and remained stuck. 
I pulled and tugged but to no avail. With the oats I turned the 
b^t round and forced her up-stream, in order to alter the posi¬ 
tion of the anchor. This was ail in vain, however, for the 
anchor did not yield; so in a r^, I began to shake at the chain, 
which wouldn’t budge. 
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“ I sat down discouraged, to ponder over my mishap. It 
was impossible to break the chain or to separate it from the 
boat, as it was enormous and was riveted to a piece of wood 
as big as ray arm; but as the weather continued fine, I did not 
doubt but that some fisherman would come along and rescue 
me. The accident calmed me so much that I managed to remain 
quiet and smoke my pipe. I had a bottle of rum with me so 
I drank two or three glasses of it and began to laugh at my 
situadon. It was so warm that it would not have mattered 
much had I been obliged to spend all night out of doors. 

“ Suddenly something jarr^ slightly against the side of the 
boat. I started, and a cold sweat bro^ over me from head to 
foot. The noise was due to a piece of wood drifting along 
with the current, but it proved sufficient to disturb my mind, 
and once more I seized the chain and tugged in desperation. 
I felt the same strange nervousness creep over me. The anchor 
remained firm. I seated myself again, exhausted. 

“ Meantime the river was covering itself with a white mist 
that lay close to the water, so that when I stood up neither the 
stream, nor my feet, nor the boat, were visible to me; I could 
distinguish Only the ends of the reeds and, a little farther away, 
the meadow, ashen in the moonlight, with large black patchn 
formed by groups of Italian poplars reaching toward the sky. 
I was buried up to my waist in something that looked like a 
blanket of down of a peculiar whiteness; and all kinds of 
ffintastic visions arose before me. I imagined that someone 
was trying to crawl into the boat, which I could no longer see, 
and that the river hidden under the thick fog was full of strange 
creatures that were swimming all around me. I felt a horrible 
depression steal over me, my temples throbbed, my heart beat 
wildly, and, losing all control over myself, I was ready to 
plunge overboard and swim to safety. But this idea suddenly 
filled me with horror. I imagined myself lost in the dense mist, 
flounderiAg about aimlessly among the reeds and water-plants, 
unable to find the banks of the river or the boat; and I felt as 
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if I should certainly be drawn by my feet to the bottom of the 
dark waters. As I really should have had to swim against the 
current for at least five hundred yards before reaching a spot 
where I could safely land, it was ten chances to one that, being 
unable to see in the fog, I should drown, although I was a fine 
swimmer. 

“ I tried to overcome my dread. I determined not to be 
afraid, but there was something in me besides my will and 
that something was faint-hearted. I asked myself what there 
was to fear; my courageous self railed at the other, the timid 
one; never before had I so fully realised the opposition that 
exists between the two beings we have in us; the one willing, 
the other resisting, and each one triumphing in turn. But this 
foolish and unaccountable fear was growing worse and worse, 
and was becoming positive terror. I remained motionless, 
with open eyes and straining ears, waiting. For what? I 
scarcely knew, but it must have been for something terrible. 
I believe that had a fish suddenly taken it into its head to jump 
out of the water, as frequently happens, I should have fallen in 
a dead faint However, I managed to keep my senses after a 
violent effort to control myself. I took my botde of rum 
and again raised it to my lips. 

“ Suddenly I began to shout at the top of my voice, turning 
successively toward the four points of the horizon. After 
my throat had become completely paralysed with shouting, I 
listened. A dog was barking in the distance. 

" I drank some more rum and lay down in the bottom of the 
boat. I remained thus at least one hour, perhaps two, without 
sleeping, my eyes open, visited by nightmares. 1 did not 
date to sit up, though I had an insane desire to do so ; I put it 
off from second to second, saying‘ Now then, I’ll get up,’ 
but 1 was afraid to move. At last I raised myself with infinite 
care, as if my life depended on the slightest sound I might 
make, and peered over the edge of the boat. I was gteeted by 
the most marvelious, stupendous sight that it is possible to 
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imagine. It was a vision of fairyland, one of those phenomena 
that travellers in distant countries tell us about, but that we are 
unable to believe. 

“ The mist, which two hours ago hung over the water, had 
lifted and settled on the banks of the stream. It formed on 
each side an unbroken hill, six or seven yards in height, that 
shone in the moonlight with the dazzling whiteness of snow. 
Nothing could be seen but the flashing river, moving between 
the two white mountains, and overhead a full moon that illumin¬ 
ated the milky-blue sky. 

“ All the hosts of the water had awakened; the frogs were 
croaking dismally; from time to rime a frog sent its short, 
monotonous, and gloomy note to the stars. Strange to say, 
I was no longer frightened ; I was surrounded by a landscape 
so utterly unreal that the strangest freaks of nature would not 
have surprised me at all. 

" How long this situation lasted I am unable to tell, for I 
Anally dozed off to sleep. When I awoke, the moon was gone 
and the sky was covered with clouds. The water splashed 
dismally, the wind was blowing, it was cold and completely 
dark. I finished the rum and lay listening to the rustling of 
the reeds and the murmur of the river. I tried to see, but failed 
to distinguish the boat or even my hands, although I held them 
close to my eyes. The darkness, however, was slowly decreas¬ 
ing. Suddenly I thought I saw a shadow glide past me. I 
shouted to it and a voice responded: it was a fisherman. I 
called to him and told him of my plight. He brought his boat 
alongside mine and both began tugging at the chain. The 
anctmr still would not yield. A cold, rainy day was setting 
in, one of those days that bring disaster and sadness. I per¬ 
ceived another boat, which we hailed. The owner added his 
strength to ours, and little by little the anchor gave way. It 
came up very slowly, laden with considerable weight. Finally a 
black heap appeared and we dragged it into my boat. It was the 
body of an old woman, with a big stone tied around her neck I" 
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The Restaurant Gruxon, a small commonwealth of 
boatmen, was slowly emptying. In front of the door all was 
tumult—cries and calls—and huge fellows in white jerseys 
gesticulated with oars on their shoulders. 

The ladies in bright spring toilettes stepped aboard the 
skiffs with care, and seating themselves astern, arranged then- 
dresses, while the landlord of the establishment, a mighty, 
red-bearded, self-possessed individual of renowned strength, 
offered his hand to the pretty creatures,'and kept the frail 
crafts steady. 

The rowers, bare-armed, with bulging chests, took their 
places in their turn, playing to the gallery as they did so-^a 
gallery consisting of middle-class people dressed in their Sunday 
clothes, of workmen and soldiers leaning upon their elbows 
on the parapet of the bridge, all taking a great interest in the 
sight. 

One by one the boats cast off from the landing-stage. The 
oarsmen bent forward and then threw themselves backward 
with even swing, and under the impetus of the long curved 
oars, the swift skiffs glided along the river, grew smaller in 
the distance, and finally disappeared under the railway bridge, 
as they descended the stream toward La Grenouill^. One 
couple only remained behind. The young man, still almost 
bea^ess, riender, with a pale coimtenance, held his tnistiess, 
a thin litde brunette with the air of a grasshopper, by the waist ; 
and occasionally they gazed into each other’s eyes. The land¬ 
lord shouted : 

“ Come, Mr. Paul, make haste,” and they drew near. 

Of all the guests of the house, Mr. Paul was the most liked 
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and the most respected. He paid well and punctually, while 
the others hung back for a long time if indeed they did not 
vanish without paying. Besides which he was a sort of walk¬ 
ing adverdsement for the establishment, inasmuch as his father 
was a senator. When a stranger would inquire: “ Who on 
earth is that litde chap who thinks so much of his girl ? ” some 
habitud would reply, half-aloud, with a mysterious and im¬ 
portant air: “ Don’t you know ? That is Paul Baron, a 
senator’s son.” 

And invariably the other would exclaim : 

“ Poor devil I He has got it badly.” 

Mother Grillon, a good and worthy business woman, 
described the young man and his companion as “ her two 
turtle-doves,” and appeared quite touched by this passion, 
which was profitable for her business. 

The couple advanced at a slow pace. The skiff MadtUine 
was ready, and at the moment of embarking they kissed each 
other, which caused the public collected on the bridge to laugh. 
Mr. Paul took the oars, and rowed away for La Grenouillire. 

When they arrived it was just upon three o’clock and the 
large floating caR overflowed with people. 

The immense raft, sheltered by a tarpaulin roof, is joined to 
the charming island of Croissy by two narrow foot-bridges, 
one of which leads into the centre of the aquatic establishment, 
while the other unites with a tiny islet, planted with a tree and 
called “ The Flower Pot,” and thence leads to land near the 
bath office. 

Mr. Paul made fast his boat alongside the establishment, 
climbed over the railing of the cafii, and then, grasping his 
mistress’s hands, assisted her out of the boat. They both 
seated themselves at the end of a table opposite each other. 

On the opposite side of the river along the towing-path, a 
long string of vehicles was drawn up. Cabs alternated with 
the fine carriages of the swells; the first, clumsy, with enormous 
bodies crushing die springs, drawn by broken-down hacks 
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with hanging heads and broken knees; the second, slightly 
built on light wheels, with horses slender and straight, their 
heads well up, their bits snowy with foam, and with solemn 
coachmen in livery, heads erect in high collars, waiting bolt 
upright, with whips resting on their knees. 

The bank was coveted with people who came off in families, 
or in parties, or in couples, or alone. They plucked at the 
blades of grass, went down to the water, ascended the path, 
and having reached the spot, stood sdll awaiting the ferryman. 
The clumsy punt plied incessantly from bank to bank, dis¬ 
charging its passengers upon the island. The arm of the river 
(called the Dead Arm) upon which this refreshment wharf lay, 
seemed asleep, so feeble was the current. Fleets of yawls, of 
skiffs, of canoes, of podoscaphs, of gigs, of craft of all forms 
and of all kinds, crept about upon the motionless stream, 
crossing each other, intermingling, running foul of one another, 
stopping abruptly under a jerk of the arms only to shoot off 
afresh under a sudden strain of the muscles and gliding swiftly 
along like great yellow or red fishes. 

Others arrival continually; some from ChatOu up the 
stream; others from Bougival down it; laughter cross^ the 
water from one boat to another, calls, admonitions, or impreca¬ 
tions. The boatmen exposed the bronzed and knotted muscles 
of their biceps to the heat of the day; and like strange floating 
flowers, the silk parasols, red, green, blue, or yellow, of the 
ladies bloomed in the stems of the boats. 

A July sun flamed high in the heavens; the atmosphere 
seemed fiill of burning merriment; not a breath of air stirred 
the leaves of the willows or poplars. 

In front, away in the distance, the inevitable Mont-Val^rien 
reared its fortifi^ ramparts, tier above tier, in the intense light; 
while on the right the divine slopes of Louvedeimes, following 
die bend of the river, disposed themalves in a semicircle, 
displaying in turn across the rich and shady lawns of targe 
gaidens die white walls of country seats. 
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Upon the outskirts of La Grenouill^re a crowd of pedestrians 
moved about beneath the giant trees which make this comer 
of the island one of the most delightful parks in the world. 

Women and girls with yellow hair and breasts developed 
beyond all measurement, with exaggerated hips, their com¬ 
plexions plastered with rouge, their eyes daubed with charcoal, 
their lips blood-red, laced up, rigged out in outrageous dresses, 
trailed the glaring bad taste of their toilettes over the fresh 
green sward; while beside them young men posed in their 
fashion-plate garments with light gloves, patent leather boots, 
canes the size of a thread, and single eyeglasses emphasising 
the insipidity of their smiles. 

Opposite La Grenouill^re the island is narrow, and on its 
other side, where also a ferry-boat plies, bringing people un¬ 
ceasingly across from Croissy, the rapid branch of the river, 
full of whirlpools and eddies and foam, rushes along with the 
strength of a torrent. A detachment of pontoon-builders, in 
the uniform of artillerymen, was encamped upon this bank, 
and the soldiers seated in a row on a long beam watched the 
water flowing. 

In the floating establishment there was a boisterous and up¬ 
roarious crowd. The wooden tables, upon which the spilt 
refreshments made little sticky streams, were covered with 
half-empty glasses and surrounded by half-tipsy individuals. 
The crowd shouted, sang, and brawled. The men, their hats 
at the backs of their heads, their faces red, with the shining 
eyes of drunkards, moved about vociferating and evidently 
looking for the quarrels namral to brutes. The women, seek¬ 
ing their prey for the night, sought for free liquor in the mean¬ 
time ; and the unoccupied space between the tables was 
dominated by the customary local public, a whole regiment of 
rowdy boatmen, with their female companions in short flannel 
skirts. 

One of them performed on the piano and appeared to play 
with his feet as well as his hands ; four couples glided through 
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a quadrille, and some young men watched them, polished and 
correct, men who would have looked respectable, did not their 
innate vidousness show in spite of everything. 

For there you see all the scum of sodety, all its well-bred 
debauchery, dl the seamy side of Parisian sodety—a mixture of 
counter-jumpers, of strolling players, of low journalists, of 
gentlemen in tutelage, of rotten stock-jobbers, of ill-famed 
debauchees, of old_ used-up fast men; a doubtful crowd of 
suspidous characters, half-known, half-sunk, half-recognised, 
half-criminal, pickpockets, rogues, procurers of women, 
sharpers with dignified manners, and a bragging air which 
seems to say: “ I shall kill the first man who treats me as a 
scoundrel.” 

The place reeks of folly, and stinks of vulgarity and cheap 
gallantry. Male and female are just as bad one as the other. 
There dwells an odour of so-called love, and there one fights 
for a yes, or for a no, in order to sustain a worm-eaten reputa¬ 
tion, which a thrust of the sword or a pistol bullet only desfroys 
further. 

Some of the neighbouring inhabitants looked in out of 
curiosity every Sunday; some young men, very young, 
appeared there every year to learn how to live, some promen- 
aders lounging about showed themselves there; some green¬ 
horns wandered thither. With good reason is it named La 
Grenouillire. At the side of the covered wharf where drink 
was served, and quite close to the Flower Pot, people bathed. 
Those among the women who possessed the requisite round¬ 
ness of form came there to display thefr wares and to get 
clients. The rest, scornful, altnough wdl filled out with 
wadding, supported by springs, corrected here and altered 
there, watch^ their dabbling sisters with disdain. 

The swimmets crowded on to a litde platform to dive. 
Straight like vine poles, or round like pumpkins, gnarled like 
olive branches, bowed over in front, or thrown backward 
by the size of their stomachs, and invariably ug^y, they 
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leaped info the water, splashing it over the drinkers in the 
ca{6. 

Notwithstanding the great trees which overhang die floating- 
house, and notwithstanding the vicinity of the water, a suffocat¬ 
ing heat filled the place. The fumes of the spilt liquors mingled 
with the effluvia of the bodies and with the strong perfumes 
with which the skin of the trader in love is samrated and which 
evaporate in this furnace. But beneath all these diverse scents 
a slight aroma of poudre de rq lingered, disappearing and 
reappearing, and perpetually encountered as though some 
concealed hand had shaken an invisible powder-puff in the air. 
The show was on the river, where the perpetual coming and 
going of the boats attracted the eyes. The girls in the boats 
sprawled upon their seats opposite their strong-wristed males, 
and scornfully contemplated the dinner-hunting females prowl¬ 
ing about the island. 

Sometimes, when a crew in full swing passed at top speed, 
the friends who had gone ashore gave vent to shouts, and all 
the people as if suddenly seized with madness commenced to 

yell. 

At the bend of the river toward Chatou fresh boats continually 
appeared. They came nearer and grew larger, and as faces 
became recogni^le, the vociferadons broke out anew. 

A canoe covered with an awning and manned by four 
women came slowly down the current. She who rowed was 
pedte, thin, faded, in a cabin-boy’s costume, her hair drawn 
up under an oilskin hat. Opposite her, a lusty blonde, dressed 
as a man, with a white flannel jacket, lay upon her back at the 
bottom of die boat, her legs in the air, resting on the seat at 
each side of the rower. She smoked a cigarette, while at each 
stroke of the oars, her chest and her stomach quivered, shaken 
by the stroke. At the back, under the awning, two handsome 
girls, tail and slender, one dark and the other fair, held each 
other by the waist as they watched their companions. 

A cry arose from La Grenouillire, “ There's Lesbos,” and 
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all at once a furious clamour, a terrifying scramble took place; 
the glasses were knocked down; people clambered on to the 
tables; all in a frenzy of noise bawled : “ Lesbos 1 Lesbos 1 
Lesbos 1 ” The shout rolled along, became indistinct, was 
no longer more than a kind of deafening howl, and then sud¬ 
denly it seemed to start anew, to rise into space, to cover the 
plain, to fill the foliage of the great trees, to extend to the distant 
slopes, and reach even to the sun. 

The rower, in the face of this ovation, had quietly stopped. 
The handsome blonde, stretched out upon the bottom of the 
boat, turned her head with a careless air, as she raised herself 
upon her elbows; and the two girls at the back commenced 
laughing as they saluted the crowd. 

Then the hullabaloo redoubled, making the floating estab- 
Itshment tremble. .The men took off their hats, the women 
waved theit handkerchiefs, and all voices, shrill or deep, together 
cried : 

“ Lesbos.” 

It was as if these people, this collection of the corrupt, 
saluted their chiefs like the warships which fire guns when an 
admiral passes along the line. 

The numerous fleet of boats also saluted the women’s 
boat, which pushed along more quickly to land farther 
off. 

Mr. Paul, contrary to the others, had drawn a key from 
his pocket and whisded with all his might. His nervous 
mistress grew paler, caught him by the arm to make him be 
quiet, and upon this occasion she looked at him with fury in 
her eyes. But he appeared exasperated, as though borne 
away by jealousy of some man or by deep anger, instinctive 
and ungovernable. He stammered, his lips quivering with 
indignation: 

“ It is shameful! They ought to be drowned like puppies 
with a stone about the neck.” 

But Madeleine instandy flew into a rage; her small and 
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shrill voice became a hiss, and she spoke volubly, as though 
pleading her own cause : 

“ And what has it to do with you—you indeed ? Are they 
not at liberty to do what they wish since they owe nobody 
anything ? You shut up and mind your own business.” 

But he cut her speech short: 

It is the police whom it concerns, and I will have them 
marched off to St. Lazare ; indeed I will.” 

She gave a start: 

“ You.>” 

“ Yes, 11 And in the meantime I forbid you to speak to 
them—you understand, I forbid you to do so.” 

Then she shrugged her shoulders and grew calm in a 
moment: 

“ My dear, I shall do as I please; if you are not satisfied, 
be off, and instantly. I am not your wife, am I ? Very well, 
then, hold your tongue.” 

He made no reply and they stood face to face, their lips 
tightly closed, breathing quickly. 

At the other end of the great wooden cafi the four women 
made their entry. The two in men’s costumes marched in 
front: the one thin like an oldish tomboy, with a yellow tinge 
on her temples; the other filling out her white flannel garments 
with her fat, swelling out her wide trousers with her buttocks 
and swaying about like a fat goose with enormous legs and 
yielding knees. Their two friends followed them, and the 
crowd of boatmen thronged about to shake their hands. 

The four had hired a small cottage close to the water’s edge, 
and lived there as two households would have lived. 

Their vice was public, recognised, patent to all. People 
talked of it as a natural thing, which almost excited their 
sympathy, and whispered in very low tones strange stories of 
dramas b^otten of furious feminine jealousies, of the stealthy 
visit of well-known women and of actresses to the litde 
house close to the water’s edge. 
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A neighbour, horrified by these scandalous rumours, notified 
the police, and the inspector, accompanied by a man, had 
come to make inquiry. The mission was a delicate one; it 
was impossibie, in short, to accuse these women, who did not 
abandon themselves to prostitution, of any tangible crime. 
The inspector, very much puzzled, and, indeed, ignorant of 
the nature of the offences suspected, had asked questions at 
random, and made a lofty report conclusive of their innocence. 

The joke spread as far as Saint Germain. They walked 
about the Grenouillire establishment with mincing steps like 
queens; and seemed to glory in their fame, rejoicing in the 
gaze that was fixed on them, so superior to this crowd, to this 
mob, to these plebeians. 

Madeleine and her lover watched them approach, and the 
girl’s eyes lit up. 

When the first two had reached the end of the table, 
Madeleine cried: 

“ Pauline 1 ” 

The large woman turned and stopped, continuing all the 
rime to hold the arm of her feminine cabin-boy: 

" Good gracious, Madeleine 1 Do come and talk to me, my 
dear.” 

Paul squeezed his fingers upon his mistress’s wrist, but she 
said to him, with such an air: “ You know, my dear, you can 
clear out, if you like,” that he said nothing and remain^ alone. 

TTien they chatted in low voices, all three of them standing. 
Many pleasant jests passed their lips, they spoke quickly; and 
Pauline now and then looked at Paul, by ste^th, with a shrewd 
and malicious smile. 

At last, unable to put up with it any longer, he suddenly 
rose and in a single bound was at their side, trembling in every 
limb. He seized Madeleine by the shoulders. 

“ Come, I wish it,” said he; “I have foibidden you to 
speak to these sluts.” 

Whereupon Pauline raised her voice and set to worh black- 
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guarding him with her Billingsgate vocabulary. All the by¬ 
standers laughed j they drew near him ; they raised themselves 
on tiptoe in order the better »■ see him. He remained dumb 
under this downpour of filthy abuse. It appeared to him that 
the words which came from that mouth and fell upon him 
defiled him like dirt, and, in presence of the row which was 
beginning, he fell back, retraced his steps, and rested his elbows 
on the railing toward the river, turning his back upon the 
victorious women. 

There he stayed watching the water, and sometimes with 
rapid gesture, as though he could pluck it out, he removed with 
his nervous fingers the tear which stood in his eye. 

The fact was that he was hopelessly in love, without knowing 
why, notwithstanding his refined instincts, in spite of his reason, 
in spite, indeed, of his will. He had fallen into this love as 
one fells into a muddy hole. Of a tender and delicate disposi¬ 
tion, he had dreamed of liaisons, exquisite, ideal, and impas¬ 
sioned, and there that little bit of a woman, stupid like all 
prostitutes, with an exasperating stupidity, not even pretty, 
but thin and a spitfire, had taken him prisoner, possessing him 
from head to foot, body and soul. He had submitted to this 
feminine witchery, mysterious and all powerful, this un¬ 
known power, this prodigious domination—arising no one 
knows whence, but from the demon of the flesh—^which casts 
the most sensible man at the feet of some harlot or other without 
there being anything in her to explain her fatal and sovereign 
power. 

And there at his back he felt that some infamous thing was 
brewing. Shouts of laughter cut him to the heart. What 
should he do ? He knew well, but he could not do it. 

hfe steadily watched an angler upon the bank opposite him, 
and his motionless line. 

Suddenly, the worthy man jerked a little silver fish, which 
wriggled at the end of his line, out of the river. Then he 
endeavoured to extract his hook, pulled and turned it, but in 
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vain. At last, losing patience, he commenced to tear it out, 
and all the bleeding gullet of the fish, with a portion of its 
intestines came out. Paul shuddered, rent to his heart-strings. 
It seemed to him that the hook was his love, and that if he 
should pluck it out, all that he had in his breast would come 
out in the same way at the end of a curved iron, fixed in the 
depths of his being, to which Madeleine held the line. 

A hand was placed upon his shoulder ; he started and turned ; 
his mistress was at his side. They did not speak to each other; 
and like him she rested her elbows upon the railing, and fixed 
her eyes upon the river. 

He tried to speak to her and could find nothing. He could 
not even disentangle his own emotions ; all that he was sensible 
of was joy at feeling her there close to him, come back again, 
as well as shameful cowardice, a craving to pardon everything, 
to allow everything, provided she never left him. 

At last, after a few minutes, he asked her in a very gentle 
voice: 

“ Would you like to go } It will be nicer in the boat.” 

She answered : “ Yes, darling.” 

And he assisted her into the skiff, pressing her hands, all 
softened, with some tears still in his eyes. Then she looked 
at him with a smile and they kissed each other again. 

They reascended the river very slowly, skirting the willow- 
bordered, grass-covered bank, bathed and still in the afternoon 
warmth. When they had returned to the Restaurant Grillon, 
it was barely six o’clock. Tlien leaving their boat they set off 
on foot towards Bezons, across the fields and along the high 
poplars which bordered the river. The long grass ready to 
be mowed was full of flowers. The sinking sun glowed from 
beneath a sheet of red light, and in the tempered heat of the 
closing day the floating exhalations from the grass, mingled 
with the damp scents from the river, filled the air witli a soft 
languor, with a happy light, with an atmosphere of blessing. 

A soft weakness overtook his heart, a species of communion 
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with this splendid calm of evening, with this vague and mys¬ 
terious throb of teeming life, with the keen and melancholy 
poetry which seems to arise from flowers and things, and reveals 
itself to the senses at this sweet and pensive time. 

Paul felt all that ; but for her part she did not understand 
anything of it. They walked side by side ; and, suddenly, 
tired of being silent, she s^tg- She sang in her shrill, un¬ 
musical voice some street song, some catchy air, which jarred 
upon the profound and serene harmony of the evening. 

Thdn he looked at her and felt an impassable abyss between 
them. She beat the grass with her parasol, her head slightly 
inclined, admiring her feet and singing, dwelling on the notes, 
attempting trills, and venturing on shakes. Her smooth little 
brow, of which he was so fond, was at that time absolutely 
empty ! empty 1 There was nothing therein but this canary 
music; and the ideas wliich formed there by chance were like 
this music. She did not understand anything of him; they 
were now as separated as if they did not live together. Did 
his kisses never go any farther than her lips ? 

Then she raised her eyes to him. and laughed again. He was 
moved to the quick and, extending his arms in a paroxysm of 
love, he embraced her passionately. 

As he was rumpling her dress she finally broke away from 
him, murmuring by way of compensation as she did so : 

“ That’s enough. You know I love you, my darling.” 

But he clasped her around the waist and, seized by madness, 
he started to run with her. He kissed her on the cheek, on tlie 
temple, on the neck, all the while dancing with joy. They 
threw themselves down panting at the edge of a thicket, lit 
up by the rays of the setting sun, and before they had recovered 
breaA they were in one another’s arms without her under¬ 
standing his transport. 

They returned, holding each other by the hand, when, sud¬ 
denly, through the trees, they perceived on the river the skiff 
manned by the four women. Fat Pauline also saw them, for 
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she drew herself up and blew kisses to Madeleine. And then 
she cried: 

“ Until to-night I ” 

Madeleine replied : " Until to-night I ” 

Paul felt as if his heart had suddenly been frozen. 

They re-entered the house for dinner and installed them¬ 
selves in one of the arbours, close to the water. They began 
to eat in silence. When night arrived, the waiter brought a 
candle enclosed in a glass globe, which gave a feeble and 
glimmering light; and they heard every moment the bursts 
of shouting from the boatmen in the large room on the first floor. 

Toward dessert, Paul, taking Madeleine’s hand, tenderly 
said to her: 

“ I feel very tired, my darling; unless you have any objec¬ 
tion, we will go to bed early.” 

She, however, understood the ruse, and shot an enigmatical 
glance at him—that glance of treachery which so readily appears 
in the depths of a woman’s eyes. Having reflected she answered: 

“ You can go to bed if you wish, but I have promised to 
go to the ball at La Grenouill^re.” 

He smiled in a piteous manner, one of those smiles with 
which one veils the most horrible suffering, and replied in a 
coaxing but agonised tone: 

“ If you were really nice, we should remain here, both of us.” 

She indicated “ no” with her head, without opening her mouth. 

He insisted: 

“ I beg of you, my darling.” 

Then she roughly broke out: 

“ You know what I said to you. If you are not satisfied, 
the door is open. No one wishes to keep you. As for myself, 
I have promised ; I shall go.” 

He placed his two elbows upon the table, covered his hoc 
with his liands, and remained there pondering sorrowfully. 

The boat people came down again, shouting as usual, and set 
off in their vessds for the ball at La Grenouinto. 
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Madeleine said to Paul: 

“ If you are not coining, say so, and I will ask one of these 
gendemen to take me.” 

Paul rose: 

“ Let us go 1 ” murmured he. 

And they left. 

The night was black, the sky full of stars, but the air was 
heat-laden by oppressive breaths of wind, burdened with 
emanations, and with living germs, which destroyed the fresh¬ 
ness of the night. It offered a heated caress, made one breathe 
more quickly, gasp a litde, so thick and heavy did it seem. The 
boats started on their way, bearing Venetian lanterns at the 
prow. It was not possible to distinguish the craft, but only 
the little coloured lights, swift and dancing up and down like 
frenzied glow-worms, while voices sounded from all sides in 
the shadows. The young people’s skiff glided gently along. 
Now and then, when a fast boat passed near them, they could, 
for a moment, see the white back of the rower, lit up by his 
lantern. 

When they turned the elbow of the river. La Grenouillire 
appeared to them in the distance. Tlie establishment, en jhe, was 
decorated with flags and garlands of coloured lights, in grape¬ 
like clusters. On the Seine some great barges moved about 
slowly, representing domes, pyramids, and elaborate monuments 
in fires of all colours. Illuminated festoons hung right down to 
the water, and somedraes a red or blue lantern, at the end of an 
immense invisible fishing-rod, seemed like a great swinging 
star. 

All this illumination spread a light around the cafif, lit up the 
great trees on the bank, from top to bottom, the trunks standing 
out in pale gray and the leaves in milky green upon the deep 
black of the fields and the heavens. The orchestra, composed 
of five suburban artists, flung far its public-house dance-music, 
poor of its kind and jerky, inciting Madeleine to sing anew. 

She wanted to go in at once. Paul wanted first to take a 
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stroll on the island, but he was obliged to give way. The 
attendance was now more select. The boatmen, almost alone, 
remained, with here and there some better-class people, and 
young men escorted by girls. The director and organiser of 
this spree, looking majestic in a jaded black suit, walked about 
in every direction, bald-headed and worn by his old trade of 
purveyor of cheap public amusements. 

Fat Pauline and her companions were not there; and Paul 
breathed again. 

They danced; couples opposite each other capered in the 
maddest fashion, throwing their legs in the air, until they were 
upon a level with the noses of their partners. 

The women, whose thighs seemed disjointed, pranced 
around with flyiiig skirts which revealed their underclothing, 
wriggling their stomachs and hips, causing their breasts to 
shake, and spreading the powerful odour of perspiring female 
bodies. 

The men squatted like toads, some making obscene gestures; 
some twisted and distorted themselves, grimacing and hideous; 
some turned cartwheels on their hands, or, perhaps, trying to 
be funny, posed with exaggerated gracefulness. 

A fat servant-maid and two waiters served refreshments. 

The caft boat being only covered with a roof and having no 
wall whatever to shut it in, this hare-brained dance flaunted 
in the face of the peaceful night and of the firmament powdered 
with stars. 

Suddenly, Mont-Valirien, opposite, appeared, illumined, as 
if some conflagration had arisen behind it. The radiance spread 
and deepened upon the sky, describing a large luminous circle 
of white, wan light. Then something or other red appeared, 
grew greater, shining with a burning crimson, like that of hot 
metal upon the anvil. It gradually developed into a round 
body rising from the earth; and the moon, freeing herself 
from the horizon, rose slowly into space. As she ascended, 
the purple tint faded and became yellow, a shining bright 
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yellow, and the satellite grew smaller in proportion as her 
distance increased. 

Paul watched the moon for some time, lost in contemplation, 
forgetting his mistress; when he returned to himself the latter 
hack vanished. 

He sought her, but could not find her. He threw his 
anxious eye over table after table, going to and fro unceasingly, 
inquiring for her from one person and then another. No one 
had seen her. He was tormented with uneasiness, when one 
of the waiters said to him : 

“You are looking for Madame Madeleine, are you not? 
She left a few moments ago, with Madame Pauline.” And at 
the same instant, Paul perceived the cabin-boy and the two 
pretty girls standing at the other end of the caft, all three hold¬ 
ing each other’s waist; and lying in wait for him, whispering 
to one another. He understood, and, like a madman, dashed 
oif into the island. 

He first ran toward Chatou, but having reached the plain, 
retraced his steps. Then he began to search the dense coppices, 
occasionally roaming about distractedly, or halting to listen. 

The frogs all about him poured out their short metallic notes. 

From the direction of Bougival, some unknown bird warbled 
a song which reached him faintly from the distance. 

Over the broad fields the moon shed a soft light, resembling 
powdered wool; it penetrated the foliage, silvered the bark of 
the poplars, and riddled with its brilliant rays the waving tops of 
the great trees. The entrancing poetry of this summer night 
had, in spite of himself, entered into Paul, athwart his infatuated 
anguish, stirring his heart with ferocious irony, and increasing 
even to madness his craving for an ideal tenderness for pas¬ 
sionate outpourings on the breast of an adored and faithful 
woman. He was compelled to stop, choked by hurried and 
rending sobs. 

The convulsion over, he went on. 

Suddenly, he received what resembled the sub of a da^er. 
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There, beliind that bush, some people were kissing. He ran 
thither; and found an amorous couple whose faces were united 
in an endless kiss. 

He dared not call, knowing well that She would not respond, 
and he had a frightful dread of coming upon them suddenly^ 

The flourishes of the quadrilles, with the ear-splitting solos 
of the cornet, the false shriek of the flute, tlie shrill squeaking 
of the violin, irritated his feelings, and increased his suffering. 
Wild and limping music was floating under the trees, now 
feeble, now stronger, wafted hither and thither by the breeze. 

Suddenly he thought that possibly She had returned. Yes, 
she had returned 1 Why not ? He had stupidly lost his head, 
without cause, carried away by his fears, by the inordinate 
suspicions which had for some time overwhelmed him. Seized 
by one of those singular calms which will sometimes occur in 
cases of the greatest despair, he returned toward the ball-room. 

With a single glance of the eye, he took in the whole room. 
He made the round of the tables, and abruptly again found 
himself face to face witlt the three women. He must have 
had a doleful and queer expression of countenance, for all three 
burst into laughter. 

He made off, returned to the island, and threw himself into 
the coppice panting. He listened again, listened a long time, 
for his ears were singing. At last, however, he believed he 
heard farther OS' a little, sharp laugh, which he recognised at 
once; and he advanced very quietly, on his knees, removing 
the branches from his path, his heart beating so rapidly, that he 
could no longer breathe. 

Two voices murmured some words, the meaning of which 
he did not understand, and then they were silent 

Then, he was possessed by a frightful longing to fly, to save 
himself, for ever, from this furious passion which threatened his 
existence. He was about to return to Chatou and take the 
train, resolved never to come back again, never again to see her. 
But her likeness suddenly mshed in upon him, he mentally 
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pictured the moment in the morning when she would awake in 
their warm bed, and would press coaxingly against him, throw¬ 
ing her arms around his neck, her hair dishevelled, and a little 
entangled on the forehead, her eyes still shut and her lips apart 
ready to receive the first kiss. The sudden recollection of this 
morning caress filled him with frantic recollections and the 
maddest desire. 

The couple began to speak again ; and he approached, stoop¬ 
ing low. Then a faint cry rose from under the branches quite 
close to him. He advanced again, in spite of himself, irresis¬ 
tibly attracted, without being conscious of anything—and he 
saw them. 

If her companion had only been a man. But that I that 1 
He felt as though he were spellbound by the very infamy of it. 
And he stood there astounded and overwhelmed, as if he had 
discovered the mutilated corpse of one dear to him, a crime 
against nature, a monstrous, disgusting profanation. Then, 
in an involuntary flash of thought, he remembered the little 
fish whose entrails he had felt being tom out 1 But Madeleine 
murmured : “ Pauline 1 ” in the same tone in which she had 
often called him by name, and he was seized by such a fit of 
anguish that he turned and fled. 

He struck against two trees, fell over a root, set off again, 
and suddenly found himself near the rapid branch of the river, 
which was lit up by the moon. The torrent-like current made 
great eddies where the light played upon it. The high bank 
dominated the stream like a cliff, leaving a wide obscure zone 
at its foot where the eddies could be heard swirling in the dark¬ 
ness. 

On the other bank, the country seats of Croissy could be 
plainly seen. 

Paul saw all this as though in a dream; he thought of nothing, 
understood nothing, and all things, even his very existence, 
appeared vague, far-off, forgotten, and closed. 

The river was there. Did he know what he was doing ? 
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Did he wish to die? He was mad. He turned, however, 
toward the island, toward Her, and in the still air of the night, 
in which the faint and persistent burden of the music was 
borne up and down, he uttered, in a voice frantic with despair, 
bitter beyond measure, and superhumanly low, a frightful cry : 

" Madeleine! ” 

His heartrending call shot across the great silence of the 
sky, and sped over the horizon. Then with a tremendous leap, 
with the bound of a wild animal, he jumped into the river. The 
water rushed on, closed over him, and from the place where 
he had disappeared a series of great circles started, enlarging 
their brilliant undulations, until they finally reached the other 
bank. The two women had heard the noise of the plunge. 
Madeleine drew herself up and exclaimed : 

“ It is Paul,”—a suspicion having arisen in her soul—“ he 
has drowned himself”; and she rushed toward the bank, 
where Pauline rejoined her. 

A clumsy punt, propelled by two men, turned round and 
round on the spot. One of the men rowed, the other plunged 
into the water a great pole and appeared to be looking for some¬ 
thing. Pauline cried: 

“ What are you doing ? What is the matter ? ” 

An unknown voice answered : 

“ It is a man who has just drowned himself.” 

The two haggard women, huddling close to each other, 
followed the manoeuvres of the boat. The music of La 
Grenouillire continued to sound in the distance, seeming with 
its cadences to accompany the movements of the sombre 
fishermen; and the river, which now concealed a corpse, whirled 
round and round, illuminated. The search was prolonged. 
The horrible suspense made Madeleine shiver all over. At last, 
after at least half an hour, one of the men announced : 

" I have got him.” 

And he pulled up his long pole very gently, very gently. 
Then something large appeared upon the surfi^. The oth« 
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boatman left'his oars, and by uniting their strength and hauling 
upon the inert weight, they succeeded in getting it into tlieir 
boat. 

Then they made for land, seeking a place well lighted and 
low. At the moment they landed, the women also arrived. 
The ntfoment she saw him, Madeleine fell back with horror. In 
the moonlight he already appeared green, with his mouth, his 
eyes, his nose, his clothes full of slime. His fingers, closed and 
stiff, were hideous. A kind of black and liquid plaster covered 
his whole body. The face appeared swollen, and from his hair, 
plastered down by the ooze, there ran a stream of dirty water. 

The two men examined him. 

“ Do you know him ? ” asked one. 

The other, the Croissy ferryman, hesitated : 

“ Yes, it certainly seems to me that I have seen that head; 
but you know when a body is in that state one cannot recognise 
it easily.” And then, suddenly : 

“ Why, it’s Mr. Paul 1 ” 

“ Who is Mr. Paul ? ” inquired his comrade. 

The first answered: 

“ Why, Mr. Paul Baron, the son of the senator, the little 
chap who was so much in love.” ' 

■The other added, philosophically ; 

“ Well, his fun is ended now; it is a pity, all the same, when 
one is rich 1 ” 

Madeleine had fallen on the ground sobbing. Pauline 
approached the body and asked : 

“ Is he really quite dead ? ” 

The men shrugged their shoulders. 

“ Oh I after that length of dme, certainly.” 

Then one of them asked : 

“ Was it not at Grillon’s that he lodged ” 

“ Yes,” answered the other; “ we had better take him back 
there, there will be something to be made out of it.” 

They embarked again in their boat and set out, moving off 
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slowly on account of the rapid current. For a long time after 
they were out of sight of the place where the women remained, 
the regular splash of the oars in the water could be heard. 

Then Pauline took the poor weeping Madeleine in her arms, 
petted her, embraced her for a long while, and consoled her. 

“ How can you help it ? it is not your fault, is it ^ It is 
impossible to prevent men from doing silly things. He did 
it of his own free will ; so much the worse for him, after all 1 ” 

And then lifting her up ; 

“ Come, my dear, come and sleep at the house; it is impos¬ 
sible for you to go back to Grillon’s to-night.” 

And she embraced her again, saying: “ Come, we will 
cure you.” 

Madeleine arose, and weeping all the while but with fainter 
sobs, laid her head upon Pauline's shoulder, as though she had 
found a refuge in a closer and more certain affection, more 
familiar and more confiding, and she went off slowly. 



THE DEAD HAND 

One EVfeNlNG, ABOUT EIGHT MONTHS AGO, A FRIEND OF MINE, 
Louis R., had invited together some college friends. We drank 
punch, and smoked, and ulked about literature and art, telling 
amusing stories from time to time, as young men do when they 
come together. Suddenly the door opened wide, and one of 
my best friends from childhood entered like a hurricane. 
“ Guess where I come from 1 ” he shouted immediately. 
" Mabille’s, I bet,” one of us replied. “ No,” said another, 
" you are too cheerful; you have just borrowed some money, 
or buried your uncle, or pawned your watch.” A third said : 
“ You have been drunk, and as you smelt Louis’s punch, you 
came up to start all over again.” 

“ You are all wrong. I have come from P-in Normandy, 

where I have been spending a week, and from which I have 
brought along a distinguished criminal friend of mine, whom 
I will introduce, with your permission.” With these words he 
drew from his pocket a skinned hand. It was a horrible 
object; black and dried, very long and looking as if it were 
contracted. The muscles, of extraordinary power, were held 
in place on the back and palm by a strip of parchment-like skin, 
wl^ the narrow, yellow nails still remained at the tips of the 
fingers. The whole hand reeked of crime a mile off. 

“ Just fancy,” said my friend, “ the other day the belongings 
of an old sorcerer were sold who was very well known all over 
the countryside. He used to ride to the Sabbath every Samrday 
nig^t on a broomstick, he practised white and black magic, 
caused the cows to give blue milk, and to wear their tails like 
that of Saint Anthray’s companion. At all events, the old 
ruffian had a great affection for this hand, which, he said, was 
573 
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that of a celebrated criminal, who was tortured in 1736 for 
having thrown his legitimate spouse head foremost into a well, 
and then hung the priest who married them to the spire of 
his church. After this twofold exploit he went wandering 
all over the world, and during a short but busy career he had 
robbed twelve travellers, smoked out some twenty monks in a 
monastery, and turned a nunnery into a harem.” 

“ But,” we cried, “ what are you going to do widi that 
horrible thing } ” 

“ Why, I’ll use it as a bell handle to frighten away my 
creditors.” 

“ My dear fellow,” said Henry Smith, a tall, phlegmatic 
Englishman, “ I believe this hand is simply a piece of Indian 
meat, preserved by some new method. I should advise you 
to make soup of it.” 

“ Don’t joke about it, gentlemen,” said a medical student, 
who was three sheets in the wind, with the utmost solemnity. 
“ Pierre, if you take my advice, give this piece of human remains 
a Christian burial, for fear the owner of it may come and demand 
its return. Besides, this liand may perhaps have acquired bad 
habits. You know the proverb : ‘ Once a thief always a thief.’ ” 

“ And ‘ once a drunkard always a drunkard,’ ” retorted our 
host, pouring out a huge glass of punch for the student, who 
drank it off at a gulp, and fell under the table dead-drunk. 
This sally was greeted with loud laughter. And Pierre, raising 
his glass, saluted the hand: “ I drink to your master’s next 
visit.” Then the conversation turned to other topics, and we 
separated to go home. 

As I was passing his door the next day, I went in. It was 
about two o’clock, and I found him reading and smoking. 
" Well, how are you ? ” I said. “ Very well,” he answered. 

“ And what about your hand ? ” 

‘‘ My hand You must have seen it on my bell, where 
I put it last night when I came in. By the way, fancy, some 
idiot, no doubt trying to play a trick on me, came ringing at 
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my door about midnight. I asked who was there, but, as 
nobody answered, I got back to bed and fell asleep again.” 

Just at that moment there was a ring. It was the landlord, 
a vulgar and most impertinent person. He came in without 
greeting us, and said to my friend : “ I must ask you, sir, to 
remove at once that piece of carrion which you have attached 
to your bell handle. Otherwise I shall be obliged to ask you 
to leave.” 

“ Sir,” replied Pierre very gravely, " you are insulting a 
hand which is worthy of better treatment. I would have 
you know that it belonged to a most respectable man.” 

The landlord mmed on his heel and walked out, just as he 
had come in. Pierre followed him, unhooked the hand, and 
attached it to the bell in his bedroom. " It is better there,” 
he said. “ Like the Trappists’ memento mori, this hand will 
bring me serious thoughts every night as I fall asleep.” An 
hour later I left him and went home. 

I slept badly the following night. I was nervous and rest¬ 
less. Several times I awoke with a start, and once I even 
fancied that a man had got into my room. I got up and looked 
in the wardrobes and under the bed. Finally, about six o’clock 
in the morning, when I was beginning to doze off, a violent 
knock at my door made me jump out of bed. It was my 
friend’s servant, half undressed, pale and trembling. “ Oh, 
sir,” he cried with a sob, “ they’ve murdered the poor master.” 

I dressed in haste and rushed off to Pierre’s. 

The house was full of people, arguing and moving about 
incessantly. Every one was holding forth, relating the event 
and commenting upon it from every angle. With great diffi¬ 
culty I reached the bedroom. The door was guarded, but I 
gave my name, and I was admitted. Four police officers were 
standing in the centre of the room, notebook in hand, and they 
were making an examination. From time to dme they spoke 
to each other in whispers and made entries in their notebooks. 
Two doctors were chatting near the bed on which Pierre was 
19 
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lying unconscious. He was not dead, but he looked awful. 
His staring eyes, his dilated pupils, seemed to be gazing fixedly 
with unspeakable terror at something strange and horrible. 
His fingers were contracted stifiiy, and his body was covered 
up to his chin by a sheet, which I lifted. On his throat were 
the marks of five fingers which had pressed deeply into his 
flesh, and his shirt was stained by a few drops of blood. At 
that moment something struck me. I glanced at the bedroom 
bell; the skinned hand had disappeared. Doubtless the doctors 
had taken it away to spare the feelings of the people who came 
into the patient’s room, for that hand was really dreadful. I 
did not ask what had become of it. 

I now take a cutting from one of the next day’s papers, giving 
the story of the crime, with all the details the police could 
procure. This is what it said : 

" A horrible outrage was committed yesterday, the victim 

being a young gentleman, Monsieur Pierre B-, a law 

student, and a member of one of the best families in Nor¬ 
mandy. The young man returned home about ten o’clock 
in the evening, he dismissed his servant, a man named 
Bonvin, saying he was tired, and that he was going to bed. 
Towards midnight this man was aroused suddenly by his 
master’s bell, which was ringing furiously. He was fright¬ 
ened, lit a lamp and waited. The bell stopped for a minute, 
then rang again with such violence that the servant, fright¬ 
ened out of his wits, rushed out of his room and went to 
wake up the conderge. The latter ran and notified the 
police, and about fifteen minutes later they burst in the door. 

“ A terrible sight met their eyes. The furniture was all 
upset, and everything indicated that a fearful struggle had 
taken place between the victim and his aggressor. Young 

Pierre B -was lying motionless on his back in the middle 

of the room, his f^ livid, and his eyes dilated in the most 
dreadful fosUon. His throat bote the deep marks cd' five 
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fingets. The report of Doaor Bourdeau, who was Im¬ 
mediately summoned, states that the aggressor must have 
been endowed with prodigious strength, and have had an 
extraordinarily thin and muscular hand, for the fingers had 
almost met in the flesh, and ‘left five marks like bullet holes 
in the throat. No motive for the crime can be discovered, 
nor the identity of the criminal.” 

The next day the same newspaper reported : 

“ M. Pierre B-, the victim of the awful outrage which 

we related yesterday, recovered consciousness after two hours 
of devoted attention on the part of Doctor Bourdeau. His 
life is not in danger, but fears are entertained for his sanity. 
No trace of the guilty party has been found.” 

It was true, my poor friend was mad. For seven months I 
went every day to see him at the hospial, but he did not recover 
the slightest glimmering of reason. In his delirium strange 
words escaped him, and like all insane people, he had an 
obsession, and always fancied a spectre was pursuing him. 
One day I was sent for in great haste, with a message that he 
was worse. He was dying when I reached him. He remained 
very calm for two hours, then all of a sudden, in spile of our 
eflbrts, he sat up in bed, and shouted, waving his arms as if in 
prey to mortal terror: “ Take it I Take it! He is strangling 
me 1 Help 1 Help I ” He tan twice around the room scream¬ 
ing, then he fell dead, with his face to the ground. 

As he was an orphan, it was my duty to follow his remains 

to the little village of P-in Normandy, where his parents 

were buried. It was from this village that he came on the 
evening when Ke found us drinking punch at Louis R.'s, where 
he had shown us the skinned hand. His body was enclosed in 
a leaden cofibt, and four days later I was walking sadly, with the 
old priest who had first taught him to read and write, in the little 
cemetery where his grave was being dug. The weather was 
glorious; the blue sky was flooded with light; the birds were 
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singing in the hedgerows, where we had gone so often as children 
to eat blackberries. I fancied I could see him again creeping 
along the hedge and slipping in through the little hole which 
I knew so well, down there at the end of the paupers’ plot. 
Then we used to return to the house, with our cheeks and lips 
black with the juice of the fruit we had eaten. I looked at the 
bramble-bushes ; they were covered with berries. I mechanic¬ 
ally plucked one and put it into my mouth. The priest had 
opened his breviary and was murmuring his oremus. At the 
end of the avenue I could hear the spades of the grave-diggers, 
as they dug his tomb. 

Suddenly they called to us, the priest closed his prayer- 
book, and we went to see what they wanted. They had turned 
up a coffin. With a stroke of their picks they knocked off the 
lid, and we saw an unusually tall skeleton, lying on its back, 
whose empty eyes seemed to be looking at us defiandy. I had 
a queer sensation, for some unknown reason, and was almost 
afraid. “ Hello 1 ” cried one of the men, “ look, the ruffian’s 
hand is cut off. Here it is.” And he picked up a big, dried- 
up hand, which was lying beside the body, and handed it to us. 
“ I say,” said the other man laughing, “ you would think that 
he was watching you, and that he was going to spring at your 
throat and make you give him back his hand.” 

“ Come along,” said the priest, “ leave the dead in peace, 
and close that coffin again. We will dig a grave somewhere 
else for poor Monsieur Pierre.” 

Everything was finished the next day and I set out for Paris 
again, after having left fifty francs with the old priest for masses 
for the repose of the soul of the man whose grave we had dis¬ 
turbed. 
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He used to live in a little house NEAE the main HOAD 
at the entrance to a village. After he married the daughter of 
a fanner in the district he set up as a wheelwright, and as they 
both worked hard, they amas^ a small fortune. But one 
thing caused them great sorrow; they had no children. At 
last a child was bom to them, and they called him Jean. They 
showered kisses upon him, wrapped him up in their affection, 
and became so fond of him that they could not let an hour pass 
without seeing him. 

When he was five years old a circus passed through the 
village and pitched its tent on the square in front of the Town 
Hall. Jean had seen them and had slipped out of the house. 
After a long search his father discovert him in the midst of 
the trained goats and dogs. He was sitting on the knee of an 
old clown and was shouting with laughter. 

Three days later, at dinner time, just as they were sitting 
down to table, the wheelwright and his wife discovered that 
their son was not in the house: They looked in the garden, 
and as they did not find him there, the fadier went to the road¬ 
side and shouted with all his might: “ Jean 1 ” 

Night was filing, and a brownish mist filled the horizon, 
and everything retreated into the dark and gloomy distance. 
Three tall fir-trees close by seemed to be weeping. No voice 
replied, but the air was fill! of vague moaning. The father 
listened for a long time, believing that he could hear something, 
now on his right now on his left, and he plunged wildly into 
die night, calling incessantly: " Jean 1 Jean 1 ”. 

He ran on until daybreak, filling the shadows with his cries, 
frightening the prowling animals, his heart tom by a terrible 
S79 
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anguish so that at times he thought he was going mad. His 
wife remained seated at the door, and wept until morning. 
Their son was never found. 

From that time they aged rapidly in their sorrow, which 
nothing could console. Finally they sold their house and set 
out to look for their son themselves. They questioned the 
shepherds on the hills, the passing tradesmen, the peasants in 
the villages and the authorities in the towns. But it was a 
long time since their son had been lost. Nobody knew any¬ 
thing, and probably he himself had now forgotten his name 
and his birthplace. They wept and lost all hope. Very soon 
their money was exhausted, and they hired themselves out by 
the day to the farmers and innkeepers, discharging the most 
humble tasks, living on the leavings of others, sleeping out of 
doors and suffering from cold. But as they became feeble from 
overwork, nobody would employ them, and they were com¬ 
pelled to beg along the roads. They accosted travellers with 
sad faces and supplicating voices, imploring a piece of bread 
from the harvesters eating their dinner beneath a tree, at midday 
in the fields. They devoured it in silence, seated on the edge 
of the ditches. An innkeeper to whom they related their mis¬ 
fortunes, said to them one day: 

“ I also knew someone who lost a daughter; it was in Paris 
he found her.” 

Immediately they set out for Paris. 

When they reached the great city they were frightened by 
its size and by the crowds in the streets. But they realised that 
he must be amongst all these people, without knowing how to 
set about finding him. Then they were afraid they would 
not recognise iiim, for they had not seen him for fifteen years. 
They visited every street and square, stopping wherever they 
saw a crowd gathered, in the hope of a chiuice meeting, some 
prodigious stroke of luck, an act of pity on the part of Fate. 
They would often wander blindly ahe^, cling^ to each odier, 
and looking so sad and so poor that people gave them alms 
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without being asked. Every Sunday tiiey spent the day in 
front of the churches, watching the crowds going in and out, 
and scanning each face for a distant resemblance. Several 
times tliey fancied they recognised him, but they were always 
mistaken. 

At the door of one of the churches to which they returned 
most frequently there was an old man who sprinkled holy 
water, and who had become their friend. His own story was 
also very sad, and their commiseration for him led to a great 
friendship between them. They finally lived together in a 
wretched garret at the top of a big house, a great distance out, 
near the open fields, and sometimes the wheelwright took his 
new friend’s place at the church, when the old man was ill. 
One very harsh winter came, the old sprinkler of holy water 
died, and the parish priest appointed in his place the wheel¬ 
wright, of whose misfortunes he had heard. 

Then he came every morning and seated himself in the same 
place, on the same chair, wearing out the old stone column 
against which he leant with the continual rubbing of his back. 
He gazed fixedly at every man who entered, and he looked 
forward to Sunday with the impatience of a schoolboy, because 
that was the day when the church was constantly full of people. 

He grew very old, getting weaker and weaker under the damp 
arches, and every day his hope crumbled away. By this 
time he knew every one who came to mass, their hours, their 
habits, and he coidd recognise their steps on the tiled floor. 
His life had become so narrowed that it was a great event for 
him when a stranger entered the church. One day two ladies 
came; one old and the other young. Probably a mother and 
daughter, he thought. Behind them a young man appeared, 
who followed them, and when they went out he salut^ them. 
After having offered them holy water he took the arm of the 
older lady. 

“That mlist he the young lady’s intended,” thought the 
wbedwtight. 
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For the rest of the day he racked his memory to discover 
where he once had seen a young man like that. But the one 
he was thinking of must now be an old man, for he seemed to 
have known him away back in his youth. 

The same man came back frequendy to escort the two ladies, 
and this vague resemblance, remote yet familiar, which he could 
not identify, obsessed the old man so much that he made his 
wife come to aid his feeble memory. 

One evening, as it was getting dark, the strangers entered 
together. When they had passed, the husband said : 

“ Well, do you know who he is ? ” 

His wife was troubled and tried, in turn, to remember. 
Suddenly she whispered : 

“ Yes . . . yes . . . but he is darker, taller, stronger, and 
dressed like a gentleman, yet, father, he has the same face, you 
know, as you had when you were young.” 

The old man gave a start. 

It was true, the young man resembled him, and he resembled 
his brother who was dead, and his father, whom he remembered 
while he was still young. They were so deeply stirred that 
they could not speak. The three people were coming down 
the aisle and going out. The man touched the sprinkler with 
his finger, and the old man who was holding it shook so much 
that the holy water rained upon the ground. 

“ Jean ? ” he cried. 

The man stopped and looked at him. 

“ Jean ? ’’ he repeated softly. 

The two ladies looked at him in astonishment. 

Then for the third time he said, sobbing: “ Jean ” 

The man stooped and looked closely into his face, then a 
recollection of chiidhood flashed in his mind, and he replied; 

“ Father Pierre and mother Jeanne 1 ” 

He had forgonen everything, his father’s other name, and 
that of his own birthplace, but he still remembered these two 
words, so often repeated : “ Father Pierre; mother Jeanne 1 ” 
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He knelt down with his head on the knees of the old man 
and wept. Then he kissed his father and mother by turns, 
while their voices were choked by joy unlimited. The two 
ladies also cried, for they realised that great happiness had come. 
They all went home with the young man, who told them his 
story. 

The drcus people had kidnapped him, and for three years 
he had travelled with them through many countries. Then 
the company broke up, and one day an old lady in a chJteau 
gave a sum of money to adopt him, because she liked him. 
As he was intelligent, they sent him to school and college, and, 
as the old lady had no children, she left her fortune to him. 
He also had searched for his parents, but as the only thing he 
could remember was the two names, “ father Pierre and mother 
Jeanne,” he could not discover them. Now he was going to be 
married, and he introduced his fiancee, who was as good as 
she was pretty. 

When the two old people, in their turn, had related their 
sorrows and sufferings, they embraced him again, and that 
night they stayed awake very late, for they were afraid to go to 
bed lest happiness, which had evaded them so long, should 
abandon them once more when they were asleep. But they 
had exhausted the endurance of misfortune, and lived happily 
till the end. 



LIEUTENANT LAKE’S MARRIAGE 

At the very beginning of the campaign Lieutenant LARi 
took two guns from the Prussians. The general said tersely: 
“ Thanks, Lieutenant,” and gave him the cross of the Legion 
of Honour. Being as prudent as he was brave, subtle, inventive, 
and very resourceful, he was placed in charge of some hundibd 
men, and he organised a service of scouts which saved the army 
several times during retreats. 

Like a tidal wave the invaders poured over the entire frontier, 
wave after wave of men, leaving behind them the scum of 
pillage. General Carrel’s brigade was separated from its 
division, and had to retreat continuously, taking part in daily 
engagements, but preserving its ranks almost intact, thanks to 
the vigilance and speed of Lieutenant Lat^, who seemed to be 
everywhere at once, outwitting the enemy, disappointing their 
calculations, leading the Uhlans astray, and killing their out¬ 
posts. 

One morning the genera! sent for him. 

“ Lieutenant,” he said, " here is a telegram from General de 
Lacire, who will be lost if we do not come to his help by to¬ 
morrow at dawn. You will start at dusk with three hundred 
men, whom you will station all along the road. I shall follow 
two hours later. Reconnoitre the route carefully. I do not 
want to run into an enemy division.” 

It had been freezing hard for a week. At two o’dock it 
began to snow, by the evening the ground was covered, and 
heavy snowflakes obscured the closest objects. At six o’clock 
the detachment set out. .Two men by themselves matched 
ahead to act as scouts. Then came a platoon of ten men com¬ 
manded by the lieutenant himself. The remainder advanced 
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in two long columns. A couple of hundred yards away on the 
left and right flanks a few soldiers marched in couples. The 
snow, which was still falling, powdered them white in the 
darkening shadows, and, as it did not melt on their uniforms, 
they were barely distinguishable in the dark from the general 
pallor of tlie landscape. 

From time to time they halted, and then not a sound could 
be heard but that imperceptible rustle of falling snow, a vague 
and sinister sound, which is felt rather than heard. An order 
was given in whispers, and when the march was resumed they 
had left behind them a sort of white phantom standing in the 
snow, growing more and more indistinct until Anally it dis¬ 
appeared. These were the living signposts which were to 
guide the army. 

The scouts slowed their pace. Something was looming up 
in front of them. 

“ Swing to the right,” said the lieutenant, “ that's the woods 
of Ronfi; the chSteau is more to the left.” 

Soon the command to halt was heard. The detachment 
stopped and waited for the lieutenant, who, escorted by only 
ten men, had gone to reconnoitre the chateau. They advanced, 
creeping under the trees. Suddenly they stopped dead A 
frightful silence hovered about them, then, right beside them a 
clear, musical litde voice broke the silence of the woods, saying: 

“ Father, we shall lose our way in the snow. We shall 
never reach Blainville.” 

A deeper voice replied : 

" Don’t be afraid, my child. 1 know the country as well as 
the back of my hand.” 

The lieutenant said something, and four men moved ofl 
noiselessly, like phantoms. 

All at once the piercing cry of a woman rang out in the 
nighL Two prisoners were brought to him, an old man and 
a little giri, and the lieutenant, still speaking in whispers, cross- 
examined them. 
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“ Your name ? ” 

“ Pierre Bernard.” 

" Occupation ? ” 

“ Comte de Ronfi’s butler." 

“ Is this your daughter ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ What does she do ? ” 

“ She is a sewing-maid at the chiiteau.” 

“ Where are you going to f ” 

" We are running away.” 

“Why.^” 

“ Twelve Uhlans passed this evening. They shot three 
guards and hanged the gardener. I got frightened about the 
child.” 

“ Where are you going to ^ ” 

“ Blainville.” 

” Why?” 

“ Because there is a French army there.” 

“ Do you know the way ? ” 

“ Perfecdy.” 

“ All right. Follow us.” 

They rejoined the column, and the march across the fields 
was resumed. The old man walked in silence beside the 
lieutenant. His daughter marched beside him. Suddenly 
she stopped. 

" Father,” she said, “ I am so tired I cannot go any 
farther.” 

She sat down, shaking witli the cold, and seemed ready to 
die. Her father tried to carry her, but he was too old and 
feeble. 

“ Lieutenant,” he said, with a sob, “ we shall be in your 
way. France comes first. Leave us.” 

The officer had given an order, and several men had gone off, 
returning with some cut branches. In a moment a stretcher 
was made, and the whole detachment had come up. 
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“ There is a woman here dying of cold,” said die lieutenant, 
“ who will give a coat to cover her ? ” 

Two hundred coats were taken off. 

“ Now, who will carry her ? ” 

Every arm was placed at her disposal. The girl was wrapped 
in the warm military coats, laid gently upon the stretcher, and 
then lifted on to four robust shoulders. Like an Oriental 
queen carried by her slaves she was placed in the middle of the 
detachment, which continued its march, more vigorously, more 
courageously and more joyfully, warmed by the presence of a 
woman, the sovereign inspiration to which the ancient blood 
of France owes so much progress. 

After an hour there was another halt, and they all lay down 
in the snow. Away off in the middle of the plain a huge black 
shadow was running. It was like a fantastic monster, which 
stretched out like a snake, then suddenly rolled itself up in a 
ball, bounded forward wildly, stopped and went on again. 
Whispered orders circulated amongst the men, and from time 
to rime a litde, sharp, metallic noise resounded. The wander¬ 
ing object suddenly came nearer, and twelve Uhlans were seen 
trotting at full speed, one after the other, having lost their way 
in the night. A terrible flash suddenly revealed two hundred 
men lying on the ground in front of them. A brief report 
died away in the silence of the snow, and all twelve, with their 
twelve horses, fell. 

After a long wait the march was resumed, the old man they 
had picked up acting as guide. At length a distant voice 
shouted: “ Who goes there ? ” Another voice nearer at hand 
gave the password. There was another wait, while the parley 
proceeded. The snow had ceased to fall. A cold wind swept 
the sky, behind which innumerable stars glittered. They grew 
pale and the eastern sky became pink. 

A staff-officer came up to receive the detachment, but just 
as he was asking who was on the stretcher, the latter began to 
move, two little hands opened the heavy coats, and a charming 
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little face, as pink as the dawn, with eyes more bright than the 
stars which had disappeated, replied ; 

" It is I, sir.” 

The delighted soldiers applauded, and carried the girl in 
triumph right into the middle of the camp where the arms were 
stored. Soon afterwards General Carrel arrived. At nine 
o’clock the Prussians attacked. At noon they retreated. 

That evening, as Lieutenant Lari was dropping off to sleep 
on a heap of straw, utterly worn out, the general sent for him. 
He found him in his tent chatting with the old man whom they 
had picked up during the night. As soon as he entered the 
general took him by the hand, and turned to the stranger: 

" My dear comte,” said he, “ here is the young man of whom 
you were speaking a while back. He is one of my best officers.” 

He smiled, lowered his voice, and repeated : 

“ The best.” 

Then, turning to the astonished lieutenant, he introduced 
“ Comte de Ronfi-Quidissac.” 

The old gentleman seized his two hands: 

“My dear lieutenant, you have saved my daughter’s life, 
and there is only one way in which I can thank you. . . . 
You will come in a few months’ time and tell me . . . whether 
you like her. . . . 

Exactly one year later, to the day, in the Church of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Captain Lari was married to Mademoiselle 
Louise Hortense Geneviive de Ronfi-Quidissac. She brought 
with her a dowry of six hundred thousand francs, and they 
say she was the prettiest bride of the year. 



MADEMOISELLE Fm 

Major Count von Farisberg, the Prussian Commandant, 
had nearly finished reading his letters, lying back in a huge, 
tapestry-covered arm-chair, with his booted feet on the beautiful 
marble fireplace, where his spurs had made two holes, which 
grew deeper every day, during-the three months that ho had 
been in the Chateau d’Uville. 

A cup of coffee was smoking on a small, inlaid table, which 
was stained with liqueurs, burnt by cigars, notched by the pen¬ 
knife of the victorious officer, who occasionally would stop 
while sharpening a pencil, to cut figures, make a drawing on the 
charming piece of furniture, just as it took his fancy. 

When he had read his letters and run through the German 
newspapers, which his orderly had brought him, he got up, and 
after throwing three or four enormous pieces of greenwood on 
to the fire— for these gentlemen were gradually cutting down the 
park for firewood—he went to the window. The rain was 
descending in torrents, that Normandy rain, which looked as 
if it were being poured out by some furious hand, a slanting 
rain, thick as a curtain, which formed a sort of wall with dia¬ 
gonal stripes, and deluged everything, a regular rain, such as 
one ftequendy experiences in the neighbourhood of Rouen, 
which is the watering-pot of France. 

For a long time the officer looked at the sodden lawns and 
at the swollen Andelle beyond, overflowing its banks; and he 
was drumming a Rhineland waltz on the window-panes with 
his fingers, when a noise made him turn round; it was his 
second in command, Baron von Kelweingstein, now holding the 
rank of captain. 

The major was a giant, with broad shoulders, and a 
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long beard, that spread out fan-shaped on his chest. His 
whole, tall person suggested the idea of a military peacock, a 
peacock who was carrying his tail spread out from his chin. 
He had cold, gentle, blue eyes, and one cheek had been slashed 
by a sabre in the war with Austria; he was said to be a good 
sort and a brave officer. 

The captain, a short, red-faced man, with a big tight-belted, 
stomach, had his fair hair cropped quite close to his head, and 
in certain lights he almost looked as if he had been rubbed over 
with phosphorus. He had lost two front teeth one festive 
night, though he could not quite remember how, and this 
made his speech so thick that he could not always be under¬ 
stood, and he had a bald patch on the top of his head, tonsured 
like a monk, with a fringe of curly, bright, golden hair round the 
circle of bare skin. 

The commandant shook hands with him, and gulped down 
his cup of coffee (the sixth that morning), while he listened to 
his subordinate’s report of what had occurred ; and then they 
both went to the window, and declared that things were not 
very lively. The major, who was a quiet man, with a wife 
at home, put up with everything; but the captain, a regular 
rake, a frequenter of low resorts, and very partial to women, 
was mad at having been shut up for three months in the com¬ 
pulsory chastity of that wretched hole. 

There was a knock at the door, and when the commandant 
said : “ Come in,” one of their automatons appeared, and his 
mere presence announced that lunch was ready. In the dining¬ 
room they met three junior officers: a lieutenant, Otto von 
Grossling, and two second lieutenants, Fritz Scheuneburg, 
and Marquis von Eyrick, a very short, fair-haired man, who was 
proud and brutal towards his men, harsh towards the conquered, 
and as explosive as a rifle. 

Since their arrival in France, his comrades had called him 
nothing but Mademoiselle Fifi. They had given him that 
nickname on account of his dandified style and small waist. 
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which looked as if he wore stays, of his pale face, on which his 
budding moustache scarcely showed, and on account of the 
habit he had acquired of employing the French expression, 
fi,fi done, which he pronounced with a slight whistle, when he 
wished to express his sovereign contempt for persons or things. 

The dining-room of the Chateau d’Uville was a magnificent 
long room, whose fine old mirrors, that were cracked by pistol 
bullets, and its Flemish tapestry, which was cut to ribbons, 
and hanging in rags in places, from sword-cuts, told too well 
what Mademoiselle Fifi’s occupation was during his spare 
time. 

There were three family portraits on the walls: a steel- 
clad knight, a cardinal, and a judge, who were all smoking 
long porcelain pipes, which had been inserted into holes in 
the canvas, while in her ancient, faded-gold frame, a noble 
dame, very tightly laced, proudly exhibited an enormous 
moustache, drawn with a piece of charcoal. The officers ate 
their lunch almost in silence in that mutilated room, which 
looked dull in the rain, and melancholy under its vanquished 
appearance, although its old, oak floor had become as solid 
as the stone floor of a tavern. 

When they had finished eating, and were smoking and 
drinking they began, as usual, to talk about the dull life they 
were leading. The bottles of brandy and liqueurs passed from 
hand to hand, and all sat back in their chairs and took repeated 
sips from their glasses, scarcely removing from their mouths 
the long, bent stems with egg-shaped china bowls, that were 
painted in a manner to delight a Hottentot. 

As soon as their glasses were empty, they filled them again, 
with a gesture of resigned weariness, but Mademoiselle Fifi 
broke his each time, and a soldier immediately gave him another. 
They were enveloped in a thick cloud of strong tobacco smoke, 
and they seemed to be sunk in a state of drowsy, stupid intoxica¬ 
tion, in that dreary drunkenness of men who have nothing to do. 
Suddenly, the baron, stirred to revolt, sat up, and said : “ By 
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heavens I This cannot go on; we must think of something 
to do." And on hearing this, Lieutenant Otto and Second' 
Lieutenant Fritz, who pre-eminendy possessed the grave, 
heavy German countenance, said : “ What, captain ? ” 

He thought for a few moments, and then replied : “ What ? 
Well, we must get up a spree, if the commandant will allow us.” 
“ What sort of a spree, captain } ” the major asked, taking his 
pipe out of his mouth. “ I will arrange all that, commandant,” 
the baron said. “ I will send old ‘ Duty ’ to Rouen, to bring 
out some girls here. I know where they can be found. We 
will have supper here, as all the materials are at hand, and, at 
least, we shil have a jolly evening.” 

Count von Farlsberg shrugged his shoulders with a smile: 
“ You’re mad, my dear fellow.” 

But all the other officers got up, and came crowding round 
their chief, with entreaties : “ Do let him, sir 1 it is terribly dull 
here.” Finally the major yielded. “ Very well,” he replied, 
and the baron immediately sent for “ Duty.” He was an old 
non-commissioned officer, who had never been seen to smile, 
but carried out all the orders of his superiors to the letter, 
no matter what they might be. He stood there, with an im¬ 
passive face, while he received the baron’s instructions, and 
then went out. Five minutes later a large military waggon, 
with a hooped tarpaulin cover, galloped off as fast as four 
horses could take it, under the pouring rain. At once a revivify¬ 
ing thrill seemed to run through their minds; they stopp^ 
lounging, their faces brightened, and they began to t^ 

Although it was raining as hard as ever, the major declared 
that it was not so dull, and Lieutenant von Grossling said with 
conviction that the sky was clearing up, while Mademoiselle 
Fill did not seem to be able to keep still. He got up, and sat 
down again, and his bright eyes seemed to be looking for some¬ 
thing to destroy. Suddenly, looking at the lady with the 
moustache, the young fellow pulled out his revtdver, and said: 

You sliall not see it." And without leaving his seat he aimed, 
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and with two successive bullets cut out both the eyes of the 
portrait. 

“ Let us make a mine I ” he then exclaimed, and the con¬ 
versation was suddenly interrupted, as if they had found some 
fresh and powerful subject of interest. The mine was his 
invention, his method of destruction, and his favourite amuse¬ 
ment. 

When he left the ch&teau, the lawful owner, Count Fernand 
d’Amoys d’Uville, had not had time to carry away or to hide 
anything, except the plate, which had been stowed away in a 
hole made in one of the walls, so that, as he was very rich and 
had good taste, the large drawing-room, which opened into 
the dining-room, had looked like the gaiety in a museum, 
before his precipitate flight. 

Expensive oil-paintings, water-colours, and drawings hung 
against the walls, while on the tables, on the hanging shelves, 
and in elegant cabinets, there were a thousand knick-knacks; 
small vases, statuettes, groups in Dresden china, and grotesque 
Chinese figures, old ivory, and Venetian glass, which filled the 
large room with their precious and fantastical array. 

Scarcely anything was left now; not that the things had 
been stolen, for the major would not have allowed that, but 
Mademoiselle Fifi from time to time “ made a mine,” and on 
those occasions all the officers thoroughly enjoyed themselves 
(or five minutes. The little marquis went into the drawing¬ 
room to get what he wanted, and he brought back a small, 
deBeate a^ very valuable Chinese teapot, which he filled with 
gunpowder, ai>d carefully introduced a piece of tinder into the 
spout. TIm he lighted it, and took this infernal ituchine 
Into the next room; but he came back immediately, and shut 
dw door. The Germans all stood expectantly, their faces full 
of diildish, smiling curiosity, and as soon as the aqilosion had 
shaken the dilteau, they all rushed in at once. 

Mademoisdie Fifi, who got in first, clapped his hands in 
ddi^t at the sight of a terra-cotta Venus, wh^ head had been 
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blown off at last, and each picked up pieces of porcelain, and 
wondered at the strange shape of the fragments, examining the 
latest damage, and disputing as to whether some of the havoc 
was not due to a previous explosion; while the major was 
loolqing with a paternal eye at the large drawing-room, which 
had been wrecked in this Neronic fashion, and was strewn 
with the fragments of works of art. He went out first, and said, 
with a smile : " This time it was a great success I ” 

But there was such a cloud of smoke in the dining-room, 
mingled with the tobacco smoke, that they could not breathe, 
so the commandant opened the window, and all the officers, 
who had gone into the room for a glass of cognac, went up to it. 

The moist air blew into the room, with a scent of flooded 
country, and a powdering of rain that sprinkled their beards. 
They looked at the tall trees, which were dripping with the 
rain, at the broad valley, which was covered with a mist of dark, 
low-hanging clouds, and at the church spire in the distance, 
which rose up like a grey point in the beating rain. 

The bells had not rung since their arrival. That was the 
only resistance which the invaders had met with in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. The parish priest had not refused to take in and 
to feed the Prussian soldiers ; he had several rimes even drunk 
a bottle of beer or claret with the hostile commandant, who 
often employed him as a friendly intermediary; but it was no 
use to ask him for a single stroke of the bells ; he would sooner 
have allowed himself to be shot. That was his way of protest¬ 
ing against the invasion, a peaceful and silent protest, the only 
one, he said, which was suitable to a priest, who was a man 
of peace, not war; and every one, for ten miles around, praised 
the Abbi Chantavoine’s firmness and heroism, in venmring to 
proclaim the public mourning by the obstinate silence of his 
church bells. 

The whole village grew enthusiastic over his resistance, 
and were ready to back up their pastor and to risk anything, as 
they looked upon that silent protest as the safeguard of the 
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national honour. It seemed tu the peasants that thus they had 
deserved better of their country than Belfort and Strassburg, 
that they had set an equally valuable example, and that the 
name of their litde village would become immortalised by tltat; 
but with that exception, they refused their Prussian conquerors 
nothing. 

The commandant and his officers laughed among themselves 
at that inoffenswe courage, and as the people in the whole 
country round showed themselves obliging and compliant 
towards them, they willingly tolerated their silent patriotism. 
Only the little Marquis Wilhelm would have liked to make the 
bell ring. He was very angry at his superior’s politic com¬ 
pliance with the priest’s scruples, and every day he begged the 
commandant to allow him to sound “ ding-dong, ding-dong,” 
just once, only just once, just by way of a joke. And he asked 
it like a wheedling woman, in the tender voice of some mistress 
who wishes to obtain something, but the commandant would 
not yield, and to console himself Mademoiselle Fifi used to 
make a “ mine ” in the Chateau d’Uville. 

The five men stood there togetlier for some minutes, in- 
lialing the moist air, and at last Lieutenant Fritz said, with a 
thick laugh: “ The ladies will certainly not have fine weather 
for their drive.” Then they separated, each to his own duties, 
while the captain had plenty to do in.seeing about the dinner. 

When they met again, as it was growing dark, they began 
to laugh at seeing each other as dandified and smart as on the 
day of a grand review. The commandant’s hair did not look 
so grey as it was in the morning, and the captain had shaved, 
and had only kept his moustache on, which made him look as 
if he had a streak of fire under his nose. 

In spite of the rain, they left the window open, and one of 
them went to listen from time to time, and at a quarter past six 
the baron said he heard a rumbling in the distance. They all 
rushed down, and soon the waggon drove up at a gallop with 
its four horses, which were splashed up to th^ backs, steaming 
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and panting, and five women got out at the bottom of the 
steps, five handsome girls whom a comrade of the captain, to 
whom old “ Duty ” had taken his card, had selected with cate. 

They had not required much pressing, as they were sure 
of being well paid, for they had got to know the Prussians in 
the three months during which they had had to do with them, 
and so they resigned themselves to the men as they did the 
state of affairs. “ It is all in the day’s work,” they said as they 
drove along; no doubt to allay some secret scruples of con¬ 
science which remained. 

They went into the dining-room immediately, which looked 
still more dismal in its dilapidated state, when it was lighted 
up; while the table, covered with choice dishes, the beautiful 
china and glass, and the plate, which had been found in the 
hole in the wall where its owner had hidden it, gave the look 
of a bandit’s inn, where they were supping after committing a 
robbery, to the place. The captain was radiant, and took hold 
of the women as if he were familiar with them; appraising 
them, kissing them, sniffing them, appraising their A^ue as 
ladus of pleasure ,• and when the three young men wanted to 
appropriate one each, he opposed them authoritatively, reserv¬ 
ing to himself the right to apportion them justly, according to 
their several ranks, so as not to violate the laws of precedence. 
Therefore, so as to avoid all discussion, jarring, and suspicion 
of paruality, he placed them all in a line according to 
height, and addressing the tallest, he said in a voice of 
command; 

“ What is your name f ” “ Pamela,” she replied, raising 
her voice. And then he said : “ Number one, called Pamela, is 
adjudged to the commandant.” Then, having kissed Blondine, 
the second, as a sign of proprietorship, he proffered stout 
Amanda to Lieutenant Otto, Eva La Tomate to Second 
Lieutenant Fritz, and Rachel, the shortest of them all, a very 
young, dark girl, with eyes as black as ink, a Jewess, whose 
snub nose confirmed the rule ndiich allots booked noses to all 
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her race, to the youngest officer, fiail Count Wilhelm von 
Eytick. 

They were all pretty and plump, without any distinctive 
features, and all were very much alike in look and person, from 
their daily practice of love, and their life in common in brothels. 

The three younger men wished to carry off tlieir women 
immediately, under the pretext of finding them brushes and 
soap; but the captain wisely opposed this, for he said they 
were quite fit to sit down to dinner, and that those who went 
up would wish for a change when they came down, and so 
would disturb the other couples, and his experience in such 
matters carried the day. They contented themselves with 
many kisses, kisses of anticipation. 

Suddenly Rachel choked, and began to cough until the tears 
came into her eyes, while smoke came through her nostrils. 
Under pretence of kissing her, the count had blown a whiff 
of tobacco into her mouth. She did not fly into a rage, and 
did not say a word, but she looked at her possessor with latent 
hatred in her dark eyes. 

They sat down to dinner. The commandant seemed 
delighted; he made Pamela sit on his right, and Blondine on 
his left, and said, as he unfolded his table-napkin : ‘‘ That was a 
delightful idea of yours. Captain.” 

Lieutenants Otto and Fritz, who were as polite as if they 
had been with fashionable ladies, rather intimidated their 
neighbours, but Baron von Kelweingstein gave rein to all his 
vicious propensities, beamed, made obscene remarks, and 
seemed on fire with his crown of red hair. He made gallant 
phrases in French from the other side of the Rhine, and his 
pot-hotise compliments sputtered out through the gap made 
by his broken teeth, reached the girls amid a volley of saliva. 

They did not understand him, however, and their intelligence 
did not seem to be awakened until he uttered nasty words and 
broad expressions, which were mangled by his accent. Then 
they all began to shriek with laughter, falling into the laps of 
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their neighbours and repeating the words, which the baron 
then began to say all wrong, in order that he might have the 
pleasure of hearing them say dirty tilings. They gave him as 
much of that stuff as he wanted, for they were drunk after the 
first bottle of wine, and, becoming themselves once more, and 
opening the door to their usual habits, they kissed the mous¬ 
taches on the right and left of them, pinched the men’s arms, 
uttered furious cries, drank out of every glass, and sang French 
couplets, and bits of German songs, which they had picked up 
in their daily intercourse with the enemy. 

Soon the men themselves, intoxicated by that female flesh 
which was displayed to their sight and touch, grew very amorous, 
shouted and broke the plates and dishes, while die soldiers 
behind them waited on them stolidly. The commandant was 
the only one who put any restraint upon himself. 

Mademoiselle Fifi had taken Rachel on to his knees, and, 
getting deliberately excited, at one moment kissed the little 
black curls on her neck, inhaling the pleasant warmth of her 
body, and all the savour of her person, through the slight space 
there was between her dress and her skin, and at another he 
pinched her furiously through her dress, and made her scream, 
for he was seized by a species of ferocity, and tormented by his 
desire to hurt. He often held her close to him, as if to make 
her part of himself, and pressed his lips in a long kiss on the 
Jewess’s rosy mouth, until she lost her breath; but suddenly 
he bit her until a stream of blood ran down her chin and on 
to her bodice. 

For the second time, she looked him full in the face, and as 
she bathed the wound, she said : “ You will have to pay for 
that! ” But he merely laughed a hard laugh, and said : “ I 
will pay.” 

At dessert, champagne was served, and the commandant 
rose, and in the same voice in which he would have drunk to 
the health of the Empress Augusta, he drank: " To our 
ladies 1 ” And a series of toasts began, toasts worthy of the 
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lowest soldiers and of drunkards, mingled with obscene jokes, 
which were made still more brural by their ignorance of the 
language. They got up, one after another, trying to say some¬ 
thing witty, forcing themselves to be funny, and the women, 
who were so drunk that they almost fell off their chairs, with 
vacant looks and clammy tongues, applauded madly each 
time. 

The captain, who no doubt wished to impart an appearance 
of gallantry to the orgy, raised his glass again, and said : “ To 
our victories over hearts 1 ” And thereupon Lieutenant Otto, 
who was a species of bear from the Black Forest, jumped up, 
inflamed and saturated with drink, and suddenly seized by an 
excess of alcoholic patriotism, he cried; “ To our victories 
over France I ” 

Drunk as they wete, the women were silent, and Rachel 
turned round with a shudder, and said : “ Look here, I know 
some Frenchmen in whose presence you would not date to 
say that.” But the litde count, still holding her on his knee, 
began to laugh, for the wine had made him very merry, and 
said Ha 1 ha 1 ha I I have never met any of them, myself. 
As soon as we show ourselves, they run away 1 ” The girl, 
who was in a terrible rage, shouted into his face: “ You are 
lying, you dirty scoundrel 1 ” 

For a moment, he looked at her steadily with his bright 
eyes upon her, as he had looked at the portrait before he 
destroyed it with revolver bullets, and then he began to laugh : 
‘‘ Ah 1 yes, talk about them, my dear 1 Should we be here now, 
if they were brave ? ” And getting excited, he exclaimed : 
“ We ate the masters I France belongs to us 1 ” She jumped 
off his knees with a bound, and threw herself into her chair, 
while he rose, held out his glass over the table, and repeated : 
“ France and the French, die woods, the fields, and the houses 
of France belong to us I” 

The others, who wete quite drunk, and who were suddenly 
seized by military enthusiasm, the enthusiasm of brutes, seized 
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their glasses, and shouting; “ Long live Prussia 1 ” they emptied 
tliem at a draught. 

The girls did not protest, for they were reduced to silence, 
and were afraid. Even Rachel did not say a word, as she had 
no reply to make, and then the little marquis put his champagne 
glass, which had just been refilled, on to the head of the Jewess, 
and exclaimed : “ All the women in France belong to us, 
also 1 ” 

At that, she got up so quickly that the glass upset and 
poured the amber-coloured wine on to her black hair as if to 
baptize her, and broke into a hundred fragments, as it fell on 
to the floor. With trembling lips, she defied the looks of the 
officer, who was still laughing, and she stammered out, in a 
voice choked with rage: “ That . . . that . . . that ... is 
not true ... for you shall certainly not have any French 
women.” 

He sat down again, so as to laugh at his ease, and trying 
’ inefiectually to speak with a Parisian accent, he said : “ That 
is good, very good 1 Then, what did you come here for, my 
dear ? ” She was thunderstruck, and made no reply for a 
moment, for in her agitation she did not understand him at 
first; but as soon as she grasped his meaning, she said to him 
indignantly and vehemently: "11 II I am not a woman; 
I am only a strumpet, and that is all that Prussians 
want.” 

Almost before she had finished, he slapped her full in the 
face; but as he was raising his hand again, as if he would strike 
her, she, almost mad with passion, took up a small dessert 
knife with a silver blade from the table, and stabbed him in the 
neck, just above the breast-bone. Something that he was 
going to say was cut short in his throat, and he sat there, with 
his mouth half open, and a terrible look in his eyes. 

All the officers shouted in honor, and leaped up noisily; 
but throwing her chair between Lieutenant Otto’s 1^, who fell 
down at full length, she ran to the window, opened it before 
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they could seize her, and jumped out into the night and pouring 
tain. 

In two minutes. Mademoiselle Fifi was dead, and Fritz and 
Otto drew their swords and wanted to kill the women, who 
threw themselves at their feet and clung to their knees. With 
some difficulty the major stopped the slaughter, and had the 
four terrified girls locked up in a room under the care of two 
soldiers, and then he organised the pursuit of the fugitive, as 
carefully as if they were about to engage in a skirmish, feeling 
quite sure that she would be caught. Fifty men, spurred on 
by threats, were sent to search the park. Two hundred more 
scoured the woods, and all the houses in the valley. 

The table, which had been cleared immediately, now served 
as a death-bed, and the four officers stood at the windows, 
rigid and sobered, with the stern faces of soldiers on duty, 
and tried to pierce through the darkness of the night, amid the 
steady torrent of rain. Suddenly, a shot was heard, and then 
another, a long way off; and for four hours they heard from 
time to time neat or distant reports and rallying cries strange 
words uttered as a call, in guttural voices. 

In the morning they all returned. Two soldiers had been 
.killed, and three others wounded by their comrades in the 
ardour of that chase, and in the confusion of that night pursuit, 
but they had not caught Rachel. 

Then the inhabitants of the district were terrorised, the houses 
were turned topsy-turvy, the country was scoured and beaten 
up, over and over again, but the Jewess did not seem to have 
l^t a single trace of her passage behind her. 

When the general was told of it, he gave orders to hush up 
the affair, so as not to set a bad example to the army, but he 
severely censured the commandant, who in turn punished his 
inferiors. The general had said: “ One does not go to war 
in order to amuse oneself, and to caress prostitutes.” And 
Gsunt voB Farlsberg, in his exasperation, made up Ws mind 
to, have his revenge on the district, but as he required a pretext 
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for showing severity, he sent for the priest, and ordered him 
to have the bell tolled at the funeral of the Marquis von Eyrick. 

Contrary to all expectation, the priest showed himself humble 
and most respectful, and when Mademoiselle Fifi’s body left 
the Chateau d’Uville on its way to the cemetery, carried by 
soldiers, preceded, surrounded, and followed by soldiers, who 
marched with loaded rifles, for the first time, the bell sounded 
its funeral knell in a lively manner, as if a friendly hand were 
caressing it. At night it sounded again, and the next day, 
and every day; it rang as much as anyone could desire. Some¬ 
times, even, it would start at night, and sound gently through the 
darkness, seized by strange joy, awakened, one could not tell 
why. All the peasants in the neighbourhood declared that it 
was bewitched, and nobody, except the priest and the sacristan, 
would now go near the church tower, and they went because 
a poor girl was living there in grief and solitude, and secredy 
nourished by those two men. 

She remained there until the German troops departed, and 
then one evening the priest borrowed the baker’s cart, and him¬ 
self drove his prisoner to Rouen. When they got there, he 
embraced her, and she quickly went back on foot to the estab¬ 
lishment from which she had come, where the proprietress, 
who thought that she was dead, was very glad to see her. 

A^ short time afterwards, a patriot who had no prejudices, 
and who liked her because of her bold deed, and afterwards 
loved her for herself, married her, and made a lady of her, 
quite as good as many others. 



MY WIFE 

It was at the close of a dinner party consisting of men, 
married men, old friends, who sometimes met together without 
their wives, like bachelors, as in former days. They had 
eaten for a long while, and had drunk a great deal, talked on 
every subject and renewed happy memories of days gone by, 
those glowing memories that cause the lips to smile and the 
heart to tremble in spite of oneself. 

Someone said : 

“ Do you remember, George, our excursion to Saint-Germain 
with those two young girls from Montmartre ? ” 

“ Certainly 1 Of course I do.” 

And they brought up details, this and that, a thousand little 
things, the thoughts of which gave them pleasure even now. 

They happened to speak about marriage, and every one 
said in a serious voice : “ Oh 1 if I had it to do over again 1 
. . .” George Duportin added: " It is strange how easily 
you drop into it. You make up your mind never to take a 
wife, and then in the spring you go away into the country; 
the weather is warm ; the summer promises well; everything 
is in bloom; you meet a young girl at a friend’s house . . . 
presto ! it is done. You come home married.” 

Pierre lAtoile cried out: “ Just so 1 that’s my story, only in 
my case the circumstances were peculiar. . . 

His friend interrupted him : “ As for you, you have nothing 
to complain of. You surely have the most charming wife in 
the world, she is pretty, amiable, in fact, perfect; certainly you 
are the happiest of us all.” 

The former replied; 

" I’m not responsible for that” 

60S 
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“ Why not ? ” 

“ It is true that I have a perfect wife, but I married her in' 
spite of myself.” 

“ Nonsense.” 

“ Yes—this is the story: I was thirty years old, and I 
thought no more of marrying than of hanging myself. Young 
girls always seemed to me insipid, and I was exceedingly fond 
of pleasure. 

“ In the month of May I was invited to the wedding of my 
cousin Simon d’Erabel, in Normandy. It was a real Norman 
wedding. The people sat down at table at five o'clock in the 
afternoon; and at eleven o’clock they were still eating. On 
this occasion my partner was a Miss Dumoulin, the daughter 
of a reared colonel, a blonde young woman with a military 
air, well-built, fearless and loquacious. She monopolised me 
completely all day long, took me walking in the park, made me 
dance whether I wanted to or not, and bored me. 

" I said to myself: ‘ I’ll bear it to-day, but to-morrow I’ll 
escape. I’ve had enough.’ 

“ About eleven o’clock at night the women retired to their 
rooms and the men remained to smoke while drinking, or to 
drink while smoking if you prefer. 

“ Through the open window could be seen the rustic ball. 
Country lads and lasses skipped in a circle while they sang in 
a loud voice the tune of a wild dance feebly accompanied by 
two violinists and a clarinettist who used the top of a large 
kitchen table as a platform. The tumultuous song of the 
country people sometimes completely dro'wned the sound of 
the instruments ; and the feeble music, tom to pieces by their 
uncontrolled voices, seemed to fall from the sky in shreds, 
in small fragments of scattered notes. From two huge casks 
surrounded by flaming torches there poured drink for the crowd. 
Two men were busy rinsing the glasses, or bowls, in a tub so 
as to have them ready as quickly as possible to place under the 
&ucets from which ran the red thr^ of wine or the golden 
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thread of pure cider; and the diirsty dancers, the sedate elderly 
people, the perspiring girls, came there extending their arms 
to take, in their turn, whatever kind of cup they could find, 
and throwing back their heads took copious draughts of which¬ 
ever drink they preferred. On one table was bread, butter, 
cheeses and sausages. Everybody swallowed a mouthful 
from time to time; and on the starlit field this healthy and 
energetic ftte was a pleasure to behold and made me tvant to 
drink to the health of those huge casks, and eat hard bread 
with butter and a raw onion. 

“ A foolish desire took possession of me to take part in 
their festivities and I left my companions. 

“ I must acknowledge that I was then somewhat tipsy, and 
soon became quite drunk. 

“ I seized the hand of a strong peasant girl who was out ol 
breath, and I made her skip around wildly until I was breathless. 
After drinking some more wine I seized another jolly girl and, 
to refresh myself, I swallowed a full bowl of cider, and I began 
to jump about like one possessed. 

” I was supple, the lads were delighted, and watched me as 
tltey tried to imitate me ; all the girls wanted to dance with me 
and they skipped about heavily, with cow-like grace. 

" At last after many dances and glass after glass of wine and 
cider, I became so tipsy about two o’clock in the morning, that 
I could hardly stand, up. 

“ I was conscious of my condition and I wanted to go to 
my bedroom. The chateau was asleep, silent, and sombre. 

“ 1 had no matches and every one had gone to bed. As soon 
as 1 was inside the vestibule I was seized with dizziness: I had 
great difficulty in finding the banister; at last I came across it 
by chance, as I was groping about, and I sat down on the 
first step of the staircase trying to collect ray ideas. 

“ My bedroom was on the second floor, the third door to 
the left. Happily I had not forgotten that. Confident that 
I remembered correcdy, I got up again, but not without diffi- 
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culty, and I began to go upstairs, sWp by step, my hands glued 
to the iron railing to prevent myself from falling, and trying- 
my best not to make any noise. 

“ Three or four times my foot missed the following step, 
and I fell on my knees, but thanks to the strength of my 
arms and my great determination, 1 avoided rolling 
downstairs. 

“ At last I reached the second story, and ventured down the 
corridor, groping along the walls. Here was one door: I 
counted ‘ One ’; but a sudden dizziness made me let go the 
wall and turn round in an erratic circle that threw me against 
the other partition. I tried to return in a straight line. The 
passage was long and difficult, but at last 1 came up against the 
side wall and I once more carefully felt my way along it until 
I came to another door. To make certain that I was not mis¬ 
taken, I again counted aloud ; ‘ Two ’; and I continued walk¬ 
ing. After some time I found the third, and I said : ‘ Three, 
that’s mine,’ and as I turned the key in the lock the door opened. 
In spite of my confusion I thought, ‘ as the door opens it must 
by my room,’ and I advanced in the darkness after closing the 
door softly. 

“ I came up against something soft, my couch, and I stretched 
myself out on it. 

“ In my condition I did not try to find my night table, my 
candlestick, or my matches. It would have taken me two hours 
or so. It would have taken me as long again to undress, and 
perhaps even then I would not have succeeded, so I did not 
attempt it. 

“ I took off my shoes, unbuttoned my vest, which felt un¬ 
comfortably tight, and loosening my trousers, slept most 
soundly. 

“ I must have been sleeping a long while, when I was sud¬ 
denly awakened by a penetrating voice calling out quite near 
me: ‘ What, you laay girl, still asleep ? Do you know that 
it is ten o’clock f ’ 
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“ A woman’s voice replied : ‘ Already ! 1 was so tired 
yesterday.’ 

" Half asleep, I asked myself what this conversation meant. 

“ Where was I } What had I done f 

" My mind wandered, as it was still wrapped in a thick cloud. 
The first voice replied : ‘ I will open your curtains.’ 

“ And I heard steps approaching. I sat up completely 
bewildered. Then a hand was placed upon my head. I 
made a quick movement. The voice demanded empliatically : 
‘ Who’s there ? ’ I took good care not to answer. Two 
angry hands caught hold of me. In my turn I seized someone, 
and a terrible struggle began. We fought, overturning the 
furniture and striking against the walls. 

" The woman’s voice cried out in a frightened tone : ‘ Help, 
help 1 ’ 

“ The servants, the neighbours, and the frightened ladies 
all hurried to the scene. They opened the shutters, and drew 
back the curtains. I was grappling wilh Colonel Dumoulin I 

" I had slept beside his daughter’s bed. 

“ As soon as we had been separated I fled to my room, 
stupefied widi fright. I locked myself in and sat down, placing 
my feet on a chair, for my shoes were in the young woman’s 
room. 

“ I heard a great commotion throughout the chateau, doors 
opening and shutting, whispering, and rapid steps. 

“ After half an hour someone knocked at my door. I cried, 
‘ Who’s there ? ’ It was my uncle, the father of the young 
man who had been married the previous evening, and I let 
him in. 

“ He was pale and furiously angry, and he was very severe 
with me. ‘ You have contiucted yourself in my house like a 
cad, do you hear ? ’ Then in a softer tone he added : ‘ What 
a damned idiot you are to let them catch you there at ten 
o’clock in the morning 1 You slept like a log in that room 
instead of going as soon after as possible.’ 

20 
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“ I exclaimed: ‘ But uncle, I assure you that there was 
nothing amiss, I mistook my door because I was tipsy.’ 

“ He shrugged his shoulders: ‘ Go along, don’t tell me 
any such nonsense.’ I raised my hand. ‘ I swear to you on 
my honour.’ My uncle continued: ‘ Yes, that’s all right, 
you are in duty bound to say that.’ 

“ I became angry in my turn, and I told him all about my 
mishap. He gazed at me in astonishment, not knowing what 
he ought to believe. 

“ Then he went out to confer with the colonel. I also 
learned that a kind of court composed of mothers had been 
formed, and that the different phases of the situation had been 
submitted to them. 

" An hour later he returned, sat down with the air of a judge, 
and began: ‘ Whichever way it is, I see only one way out of 
it for you and that is to marry Miss Dumoulin.’ 

" I was so frightened that I jumped up. 

“ ‘ Do that I never in the world 1 ’ 

“ He gravely asked: ‘ What do you intend to do then ? ’ 

“ I artlessly replied: ‘ Well—I shall leave as soon as my 
boots are returned.’ My uncle replied : ‘ No joking if you 
please. The colonel has resolved to blow out your brains as 
soon as he sees you, and you may be sure it is not a vain threat. 
I suggested a duel, but he replied : “ No, I tell.you I will blow 
his brains out” 

“ ‘ Let us now look at this question from another stand¬ 
point 

“ ‘ Either you ruined this child—so much the worse for you, 
my boy, young girls should not be treated thus—or else you 
made a mistake because you were tipsy, as you say. Then so 
much the worse for you. You should not have placed your¬ 
self in such a foolish position. Whichever way it is the young 
girl has lost her reputation, for the explanations of a dninkaid 
are never believed. In this case she is the real vieffm, the only 
victim. Think it over.’ 
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“ And he departed while I cried after him : ' Say what you 
like, I won’t marry her.’ 

“ After this I remained alone for an hour. 

“ Then my aunt came in her turn. She was weeping. 
She tried every way of reasoning with me. No one believed 
in my mistake. No one could believe that this young girl 
had forgotten to lock her door in a house full of people. The 
colonel had struck her and she had been sobbing all the morning. 
It was a terrible scandal that could not be effaced. 

" And my good aunt added ; ’ All the same, ask her hand in 
marriage; perhaps you may find means of escape while dis¬ 
cussing the marriage contract.’ This view comforted me. And 
I consented to write my offer. An hour later I left for Paris. 

“ The next day I was advised that my suit had been accepted. 
So, in three weeks’ time, as I could not find an excuse, or evade 
it in any way, the banns were published, the invitations sent 
out, the contract signed, and one Monday morning I found 
myself in the chancel of a lighted church, by the side of a weep¬ 
ing young girl, having previously sworn to the mayor that I 
consented to take her as iffy companion—until the death of 
one of us. 

“ I had not seen her since, and I glanced sideways at her 
with a certain hostile astonishment. Well, she was not ugly ; 
no, not in the least ugly. 1 said to myself, ‘ There’s a woman 
who will not be very amusing every day.’ 

“ She did not look at me once until evening, and never 
addressed a word to me. 

"Toward the middle of the night I entered the nuptial 
duumber intending to tell her what I had decided to do, for I 
was master now. 

“I found her seated in an arm-chair, dressed in her day 
dothes, her eyes red, and face pale. She arose as soon as I 
entered and came toward me with a serious air. 

“ ‘ Sir,’ said she to me, ‘ I am willing to do what you order 
me. I wdll kill myself if you wish.’ 
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“ She looked so pretty in this heroic part, the daughter of 
the colonel, that I embraced her as I had a right to, and soon saw 
that I had not been cheated. 

“ I have been married five years, and I have never regretted 
it in the least.” 

Pierre Litoile stopped speaking. His companions laughed. 
One of them said “ Marriage is a lottery; one should never 
choose numbers, tliose drawn at haphazard are the best.” 

And the other added in conclusion : “ Yes, but do not forget 
that it was the Providence that watches over drunkards who 
chose for Pierre.” 



A GRANDMOTHER’S ADVICE 

1 HE OLD-FAsillONED CHATEAU WAS BUILT ON A WOODED 
height. Tall trees surrounded it with dark greenery ; and the 
vast park extended its vistas here over a deep forest and there 
over an open plain. Some little distance from the front of 
the mansion stood a huge stone basin in which marble nymphs 
were bathing. Other basins arranged in order succeeded each 
other down as far as the foot of the slope, and a spring which 
had been turned to the purpose sent cascades dancing from one 
to the other. 

From the manor-house, which preserved the giace of a 
superannuated coquette, down to the grottoes encrusted with 
shell-work, where slumbered the loves of a bygone age, every¬ 
thing in this antique demesne had retained the physiognomy of 
former days. Everything seemed to speak still of ancient 
customs, of the manners of long ago, of faded gallantries, and 
of the airy graces so dear to our grandmothers. 

In a little Louis XV drawing-room, whose walls were 
covered with shepherds paying court to shepherdesses, beauti¬ 
ful ladies in hoop-petticoats, and gallant gentlemen in wigs, a 
very old woman who seemed dead as soon as she ceased to 
move was almost lying down in a large easy-chair, while her 
thin, mummy-like hands hung down, on each side of the 
chair. 

Her eyes were gazing languidly towards the distant horizon 
as if they sought to follow through the park visions of her 
youth. Through the open window every now and then came 
a breath of air laden with the scent of grass and the perfume 
of flowers. It made her white locks flutter around her wrinkled 
forehead, and old memories through her brain. 

6ii 
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Beside lier on a stool covered with tapestry, a young girl 
with long, fair hair hanging in plaits over her neck, was em¬ 
broidering an altar-clodi. There was a pensive expression in 
her eyes, and it was easy to see that, while her agile fingers 
worked, her brain was busy witli thoughts. 

But the old lady suddenly turned round her head. 

“ Berthe,” she said, “ read something out of the newspapers 
for me, so that I may still know sometimes what is happening 
in the world.” 

The young girl took up a newspaper, and cast a rapid glance 
over it. 

" There is a great deal about polidcs, grandmamma ; am I 
to pass it by ? ” 

" Yes, yes, darling. Are there no accounts of love aflFairs ? 
Is gallantry, then, dead in France, that they no longer talk about 
abductions or adventures as they did formerly ? ” 

The girl made a long search through the columns of the 
newspaper. 

“ Here is one,” she said. “ It is entitled; ‘ A Love 
Drama 1 ’ ” 

The old woman smiled through her wrinkles. “ Read that 
for me,” she said. 

And Berthe commenced. It was a case of vitriol-throwing. 
A wife, in order to avenge herself on her husband’s mistress, 
had burned her face and eyes. She had left the Assize Court 
acquitted, declared to be innocent, amid the applause of the 
crowd. 

The grandmother moved about excitedly in her chair, and 
exclaimed: 

“ This is horr'bl;—why, it is perfectly horrible 1 See 
whether you can find anything else to read for me, darling.” 

Berthe again made a search; and farther down in police 
court reports, where she was still looking, she read : 

“ ‘Avdul Tragedy.’ ”—An ancient virgin had allowed herself 
to yield to the embraces of a young man. Then, to avenge 
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herself on her lover, whose heart was fickle, and whose allow¬ 
ance was ungenerous, she shot him four times at close range 
with a revolver. Two bullets had lodged in his chest, one in 
his shoulder, one in his thigh. The unhappy man would be 
maimed for life. The lady was acquitted amidst the applause 
of the crowd, and the newspaper spoke very severely of this 
seducer of foolish virgins. 

This time the old grandmother appeared quite shocked, and, 
in a trembling voice, she said : 

" Why, you are mad, nowadays. You are mad I The good 
God has given you love, the only allurement in life. Man has 
added to this gallantry, the only distraction of our dull 
hours, and here are you mixing up with it vitriol and 
revolvers, as if one were to put mud into a flagon of Spanish 
wine.” 

Berthe did not seem to understand her grandmother's in¬ 
dignation. 

" But grandmamma, this woman avenged herself. Remember 
she was married, and her husband deceived her.” 

The grandmother gave a start. 

“ What ideas have they been filling your head with, you 
young girls of to-day f " 

Berthe replied : 

“ But marriage is sacred, grandmamma.” 

The grandmother’s heart, which had its birth in the great 
age of gallantry, gave a sudden leap. 

“ It is love that is sacred,” she said. “ Listen, child, to an 
old woman who has seen three generadons, and who has had 
a long, long experience of men and women. Marriage and 
love have nothing in common. We marry to found a family, 
and we form iamilics in order to constitute society. Society 
cannot dispense with marriage. If society is a chain, each 
family is a link in that chain. In order to weld those links, 
wte always seek for metals of the same kind. When we marry, 
we must bring the same conventions together; we must com- 
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bine fortunes, unite similar races, and aim at the common 
interest, which is riches and children. We marry only once, 
my child, because the world requires us to do so, but wo may 
love twenty times in one lifetime because nature has so made us. 
Marriage, you see, is law, and love is an instinct, which impels 
us sometimes along a straight and sometimes along a crooked 
path. The world has made laws to combat our instincts— 
it was necessary to make them; but our instincts are always 
stronger, and we ought not to resist them too much, because 
they come from God, while the laws only come from men. 
If we did not perfume life with love, as much love as possible, 
darling, as we put sugar into medicines for children, nobody 
would care to take it just as it is.” 

Berthe opened her eyes widely in astonishment. She mur¬ 
mured : 

“ Oh I grandmamma, we can only love once.” 

The grandmother raised her trembling hands towards 
Heaven, as if again to invoke the defunct God of gallantries. 
She exclaimed indignantly: 

” You have become a race of serfs, a race of common people. 
Since the Revolution, it is impossible any longer to recognise 
society. You have attached big words to every action, and 
wearisome duties to every comer of existence ; you believe in 
equality and eternal passion. People have written verses 
telling you that people have died of love. In my time verses 
were written to teach men to love every woman. And we! 
when we liked a gentleman, my child, we sent him a page. And 
when a fresh caprice came into our hearts, we were not slow in 
getting rid of the last lover—unless we kept both of 
them.” 

The young girl, turning very pale, faltered out: 

“ So then women had no honour ? ” 

The old lady was furious : ‘‘ No honour 1 because we loved, 
and dared to say so, and even boasted of It f But, my child, 
if one of us, among the greatest ladies in Fiance, had lived 
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without a lover, she would have had the entire court laughing 
at her. And you imagine, perhaps, that your husbands will 
love only you all their lives ? As if, indeed, that could be the 
case! I tell you tliat marriage is a thing necessary in order 
that Society should exist, but it is not in the nature of our race, 
do you understand } There is only one good thing in life, 
and that is love, and they want to deprive us of it. Nowadays 
you are told ; ‘ You must love one man only.’ It is as if some¬ 
body were to force me to eat turkey only all my life long. 
But that man is to have as many mistresses as there are months 
in the year 1 

“ He will follow his amorous instincts, which will drive him 
towards women as butterflies are attracted by every flower. 
Then I am to go out into the streets with a botde of vitriol 
and blind the poor girls who only obeyed their instincts 1 I 
am not to revenge myself on him, but on them 1 1 am to make 

a monster of some poor creanire whom God created to please, 
to love and to be loved. And your present-day society, your 
society of clowns, of bourgeois, of beggars on horseback, will 
applaud and acquit me. It is infamous, I tell you, that you 
cannot understand love; and I am glad to die rather than see 
a world without gallantry, without women who know what 
love means. You take everything seriously nowadays, the 
vengeance of low females who kill their lovers brings tears of 
pity to the eyes of the twelve citizens come together to probe 
the hearts of criminals. Is that your wisdom Your logic ? 
Women shoot men, and then complain that men are no longer 
gallant 1 ” 

The young girl seized the wrinkled hands of the old lady in 
hers, which were trembling : 

“ Please stop, grandmother 1 ” 

And, on her knees, with tears in her eyes, she prayed to 
Heaven to bestow on her a great passion, one eternal passion 
alone, in accordance with the dream of modem poets, while 
the grandmother, kissing her forehead, still quite penetrated 
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by that charming, healthy logic witli which the philosophers 
of gallantry sprinkled salt upon the life of the eighteenth century, 
murmured: 

" Take care, my poor darling! If you believe in such 
foolishness as this, you will be very unhappy." 



IN THE SPRING 

When the fhist fine spring imys coma, and the earth 
awakes and assumes its garment of verdure, when the perfumed 
warmth of the air blows on our faces and fills our lungs, and 
even appears to penetrate our heart, we feel vague longings for 
undefined happiness, a wish to run, to walk at random, to 
inhale the spring. As the winter had been very severe the 
year before, this longing assumed an intoxicating feeling in 
May; it was like a superabundance of sap. 

Well, one morning on waking, I saw from my window the 
blue sky glowing in the sun above the neighbouring houses. 
The canaries hanging in the windows were singing loudly, 
and so were the servants on every floor; a cheerful noise rose 
up from the streets, and I went out, with my spirits as bright 
as the day was, to go—I did not exactly know where. Every¬ 
body I met seemed to be smiling ; an air of happiness appeared 
to pervade everything, in the warm light of returning spring. 
One might almost have said that a breeze of love was blowing 
through the city, and the young women whom I saw in the 
streets in their morning toilettes, in the depths of whose eyes 
there lurked a hidden tenderness, and who walked with languid 
grace, filled my heart with agitation. 

Without knowing how or why, I found myself on the banks 
of the Seine. Steamboats were starting for Suresnes, and 
suddenly 1 was seized by an unconquerable wish to have a 
walk through the woods. Tlie deck of the Mouche * was 
crowded with passengers, for the sun in early spring diasvs you 
out of the house, in spite of yourself, and everybody moves 
about, goes and comes, and talks to his neighbour 
* Passenger boats which ply on the Seine. 

617 
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I had a female neighbour; a little working-girl, no doubt, 
who possessed the true Parisian charm; a little head, with 
light curly hair, which looked like frizzed light, came down to 
her ears and descended to the nape of her neck, danced in the 
wind, and then became such fine, such light-coloured down, 
that one could scarcely see it, but somehow one felt an irresistible 
desire to impress a shower of kisses on it. 

Under my insistent glances, she turned her head towards 
me, and then immediately looked down, while a slight fold 
deepened the comer of her mouth, which looked as if she were 
ready to break out into a smile, and showed there more of that 
fine, silky, pale down which the sun was gilding a litde. 

The calm river grew wider; the atmosphere was warm and 
perfectly still, but a murmur of life seemed to fill all space. 
My neighbour raised her eyes again, and, this time, as I was still 
looking at her, she smiled, decidedly. She was charming like 
that, and in her passing glance, I saw a thousand things, which 
I had hitherto been ignorant of, for I saw unknown depths, all 
the charm of tenderness, all the poetry which we dream of, all 
the happiness for which we continually search. I felt an 
insane longing to open my arms and to carry her off somewhere, 
so as to whisper the sweet music of words of love into her ears. 

I was just going to speak to her, when somebody touched 
me on the shoulder, and when I turned round in some surprise, 
I saw an ordinary looking man, who was neither young nor old, 
and who gazed at me sadly : 

“ I should like to speak to you,” he said. 

I made a grimace, which he no doubt saw, for he added : 

" It is a matter of importance.” 

I got up, therefore, and followed him to the other end of 
the boat, and then he said : 

" Monsieur, when winter comes, with its cold, wet and 
snowy weather, your doctor says to you constantly: ' Keep 
your feet warm, guard against chilb, colds, bronchitis, rheuma¬ 
tism and pleurisy.’ 
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“ Then you are very careful, you wear flannel, a heavy over¬ 
coat and thick shoes, but all this does not prevent you from 
passing two months in bed. But when spring returns, with its 
leaves and flowers, its warm, soft bree/es, and its smell of the 
fields, which cause you vague disquiet and causeless emotion, 
nobody says to you : 

“ ■ Monsieur, beware of love 1 It is lying in ambush every¬ 
where ; it is watching for you at every corner; all its snares 
are laid, all its weapons are sharpened, all its guiles are prepared 1 
Beware of love. . . . Beware of love. It is more dangerous 
than colds, bronchitis, or pleurisy! It never forgives, and 
makes everybody commit irreparable follies.’ 

“ Yes, Monsieur, I say that the French Government ought 
to put large public notices on the walls, with these words: 
‘ Return of Spring. French citiiens, beware oj love I ’ just as 
they put: ‘ Beware oJpaint.’ 

“ However, as the government will not do this, I must do 
it in its stead, and I say to you : ‘ Beware of love,’ for it is just 
going to seize you, and it is my duty to inform you of it, just 
as in Russia they inform anyone that his nose is frozen.” 

I was much astonished at this individual, and assuming a 
dignified manner, I said : 

" Really, Monsieur, you appear to me to be interfering in a 
matter which is no business of yours.” 

He made an abrupt movement, and replied : 

” Ah I Monsieur! Monsieur 1 If I see that a man is in 
danger of being drowned at a dangerous spot, ought I to let 
him perish i So just listen to my story, and you will see why 
I ventured to speak to you like this. 

"It was about this time last year that it occurred. But, 
first of all, I must tell you that I am a clerk in the Admiralty, 
where our chiefs, the commissioners, take their gold lace and 
quill-driving officers seriously, and treat us like fore-top men 
on board a ship—Ah, if all our chiefs were civilians—but let 
that pass—^Well, from my office I could see a small bit of blue 
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sky and the swallows, and I felt inclined to dance among my 
portfolios. 

“ My yearning for freedom grew so intense, that, in spite of 
my repugnance, I went to see my chief, who was a short, bad- 
tempered man, always in a rage. When I told him that I was 
not well, he looked at me, and said: ‘ I do not believe it. 
Monsieur, but be off with you I Do you think that any office 
can go on, with clerks like you ? ’ I started at once, and went 
down the Seine. It was a day like this, and I took the Mouche, 
to go as far as Saint-Cloud. Ah 1 What a good thing it would 
have been if my chief had refused me permission to leave the 
office for the day 1 

*' I seemed to expand in the sun. I loved it all; the steamer, 
the river, the trees, the houses, my fellow-passengers, every¬ 
thing. I felt inclined to kiss something, no matter what ; it 
was love, laying its snare. Presently, at the Trocadiro, a girl, 
with a small parcel in her hand, came on board and sat down 
opposite to me. She was certainly pretty ; but it is surprising. 
Monsieur, how much prettier women seem to us when it is 
fine, at the beginning of the spring. Then they have an 
intoxicadng charm, something quite peculiar about them. It 
is just like drinking wine after cheese. 

“ I looked at her, and she also looked at me, but only 
occasionally, like that girl did at you, just now; but at last, by 
dint of looking at each other constandy, it seemed to me that 
we knew each other well enough to enter into conversation, 
and I spoke to her, and she replied. She was decidedly pretty 
and nice, and she intoxicated me. Monsieur 1 

" She got out at Saint-Qoud, and I followed her. She went 
and delivered her parcel, and when she returned, the boat 
had just started. I walked by her side, and the warmth of the 
air made us both sigh. ‘ It would be very nice in the woods,* 
I said. ‘ Indeed, it would! * she replied. ‘ Shall we go there 
for a walk. Mademoiselle f ’ 

** She gave me a quick, upward look, as if to see exactly 
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what I was like, and then, after a little hesitation, she accepted 
my proposal, and soon we were there, walking side by side. 
Under the foliage, which was still rather thin, tlie tall, thick, 
bright, green grass was inundated by the sun, and full of small 
insects that also made love to one another, and birds were 
singing everywhere. My companion began to jump and to 
run, intoxicated by the air and the smell of the country, and I 
ran and jumped behind her. How stupid we are at times. 
Monsieur 1 

“ Then she wildly sang a thousand things ; opera airs, and 
the song of Musette 1 The song of Musette 1 How poedcal 
it seemed to me, then 1 I almost cried over it. Ah I Those 
silly songs make us lose our heads; and, believe me, never 
marry a woman who sings in die country, especially if she sings 
die song of Musette I 

“ She soon grew dred, and sat down on a grassy slope, and 
I sat down at her feet, and took her hands, her little hands, 
that were so marked with the needle, and that moved me. 
I said to myself: ‘ These are the sacred marks of toil.’ Oh 1 
Monsieur, do you know what those sacred marks of labour 
mean f They mean all the gossip of the workroom, the 
whispered blackguardism, the mind soiled by all the filth that 
is talked; they mean lost cliasdty, foolish chatter, aU the 
wretchedness of daily bad habits, all the narrowness of ideas 
which belongs to women of the lower orders, united in the girl 
whose sacred fingers bear the sacred marks of toil. 

“ Then we looked into each other’s eyes for a long while. 
Oh 1 What power a woman’s eye has 1 How it agitates us, 
how it invades our very being, takes possession of us, and 
dominates us. How profound it seems, how full of infinite 
promises 1 People call that looking into each other’s souls 1 
Oh 1 Monsieur, what humbug 1 If we could see into each 
other* 8 souls, we should be mote careful ofwhatwedid. How¬ 
ever, I was enthusiastic, mad. I tried to take her into my arms, 
but she said: ‘ Paws off I ’ Then I knelt down, and opened 
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my heart to her, and poured out all the affection that was 
suffocating me, on her knees. She seemed surprised at my 
change of manner, and gave me a sidelong glance, as if to say : 
‘ Ah I So that is the way women make a fool of you, old 
fellow I Very well, we will see. In love. Monsieur, we are 
all boobies at a fair, and the women are the dealers.’ 

" No doubt I could have had her, and I saw my own stupidity 
later, but what I wanted was not a woman’s body; it was 
love, it was the ideal. I was sentimental, when I ought to 
have been using my time to a better purpose. 

“ As soon as she had had enough of my protestations of 
love, she got up, and we returned to Saint-Cloud, and I did not 
leave her until we got to Paris ; but she looked so sad as we 
were returning, that at last I asked her what was the matter. 
‘ I am thinking,’ she replied, ‘ that this has been one of those 
days of which we have but few in life.’ And my heart beat so 
that it felt as if it would break my ribs. 

“ I saw her on the following Sunday, and the next Sunday, 
and every Sunday. I took her to Bougival, Saint-Germain, 
Maisons-Lafitte, Poissy ; to every suburban resort of lovers. 

“ The little jade, in turn, pretended to love me, until, at 
last, I altogether lost my head, and three months later I married 
her. 

“ What can you expect. Monsieur, when a man is a clerk, 
living alone, without any relations, or anyone to advise him ? 
One says to oneself; ‘ How sweet life would be with a 
wife 1 ’ 

“ And so one gets married, and she calls you names from 
morning till night, understands nothing, knows nothing, chatters 
condnually, sings the song of Musette at the top of her voice 
(oh 1 that song of Musette, how tired one gets of it!) ; quarrels 
with the coal-dealer, tells the concierge all her domestic details, 
confides all the secrets of her bedroom to the neighbour’s 
servant, discusses her husband with the tradespeople, and has 
her head so stuffed with stupid stories, idiotic superstidons, 
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extraordinary ideas and monstrous prejudices, that I shed tears 
of discouragement every lime I talk to her.” 

He stopped, as lie was rather out of breath, and very much 
moved, and I looked at him, for I felt pity for this poor, artless 
devil, and I was just going to give him sonic sort of answer, 
when the boat stopped. We were at Saint-Cloud. 

The little woman who had so taken my fancy got up in 
order to land. She passed close to me, and gave me a side 
glance and a furtive smile; one of those smiles diat drive you 
mad ; then she jumped on the landing-stage. I sprang forward 
to follow her, but my neighbour laid hold of my arm. 1 shook 
myself loose, however, whereupon he seized the skirt of my 
coat, and pulled me back, exclaiming : 

“ You shall not go! You shall not go 1 ” in such a loud 
voice, that everybody turned round and laughed, and I re¬ 
mained standing motionless and furious, but without venturing 
to face scandal and ridicule, and the steamboat started. 

The little woman on the landing-stage looked at me as I 
went off with an air of disappointment, while my persecutor 
rubbed his hands, and whispered to me : 

“ 'Well, I have done you a good turn, you’ll see 1 ” 



GRAVEYARD SIRENS 

THE FIVE FRIENDS WERE FINISHING THEIR DINNER ; THERE 
were two bachelors and three married men, all middle-aged and 
wealthy. They assembled thus once a month, in memory of 
old times, and after they had dined they used to sit talking until 
two o’clock in the morning. They were fond of one another’s 
society, and had remained closely united, so these were perhaps 
the happiest evenings of their lives. They chatted about every¬ 
thing, about everything that occupies and amuses Parisians. 
Their conversation, as in most drawing-rooms, was a sort of 
spoken rehash of the morning newspapers. 

One of the liveliest was Joseph de Bardon, a bachelor, who 
lived the life of a boulevardier most thoroughly and capriciously, 
without being debauched or depraved. It interested him, and 
as he was still young, being barely forty, he enjoyed it keenly. 
A man of the world in the broadest and best sense of the word, 
he possessed a great deal of wit without much depth, a general 
knowledge without real learning, quick perception without 
serious penetration; but his adventures and observations 
furnished him with many amusing stories, which he told with 
so much philosophy and humour that society voted him very 
intellectud. 

He was a favourite after-dinner speaker, always having some 
story to relate to which his friends looked forward. Presently 
lie t^an to tell a story without being asked. Leaning on the 
table with a half-filled glass of champagne fine in front of his 
plate, in the smoky atmosphere filled with the fragrance of coflee, 
he seemed perfeedy at ease, just as some beings are entirely at 
home in certain places and under certain conditions—as a 
gold fish in its bowl, for instance, or a pious woman in church. 
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Puffing at his cigar, he said : 

“ A rather curious thing happened to me a littie while ago.” 

All exclaimed at once : “ Tell us about it 1 ” 

Presently he continued: 

“ You all know how I love to roam around the city, like a 
collector in search of antiquities. I enjoy watching people 
and things, everything that happens, and every one who passes. 
About the middle of September, the weather being very fine, 
I went for a walk one afternoon, without a definite purpose. 
We men always have the vague impulse to call on some pretty 
woman. We review them in our mind, compare their resj ective 
charms, the interest they arouse in us, and finally decide in 
favour of the one that attracts us most. 

" But when the sun shines brightly and the air is balmy, 
sometimes we altogether lose the desire for calling. 

“ That day the sun was bright and the air was warm, so I 
simply light^ a dgar and started along the outer boulevard. 
As I was sauntering along, I thought I would take a look 
around the cemetery of Montmartre. Now, I have always liked 
cemeteries because they sadden and rest me; and I need that 
influence at times. B«ides, some of my good friends are laid 
to rest there, and I go to see them once in a while. 

” As it happens, I once buried a romance in this particular 
cemetery—^ati old love of mine, of whom I was very fond, a 
charming little woman whose memory, while it hurts me, 
awakens ail kinds of regrets—I often dream beside her grave. 
All is over for her now I 

“ I like graveyards because they are such immense, densely 
populated cities. Just think of all the bodies buried in that 
small space, of the countless generations of Parisians laid there 
for ever, eternally entombed in the little vaults, in their little 
graves marked by a cross or a stone, while the living—fools 
that diey are b—take up so much room and make such a fuss. 

“ Cemeteries have some monuments quite as interesting as 
those to be seen in the museums. Cavaignac’s tomb I liken, 
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without comparing it, to that masterpiece of Jean Goujon, 
the tombstone of Louis de Br&d in the subterranean chapel 
in the cathedral of Rouen. My friends, all so-called modern 
and realistic art originated there. That reproduction of Louis 
de Brfo4 is more lifelike and terrible, more convulsed with 
agony, than any one of the statues that decorate modern tombs. 

" In Montmartre Cemetery, however, Baudin’s monument is 
admirable, for it is quite imposing ; also the tombs of Gautier 
and Miirger, where the other day I found a solitary wreatli of 
yellow immortelles, laid there—by whom do you suppose ? 
Perhaps by the last grisette, grown old, and possibly become a 
concierge in the neighbourhood 1 It’s a pretty little statue 
by Millet, but it is ruined by neglect and accumulated hlth. 
Sing of youth, O Miirger I 

“ Well, I entered the cemetery, filled with a certain sadness, 
not too poignant, however, and suggesting the thought, if 
one is well: ‘ This is not very cheerful, but I’m not to be put 
there yet.’ 

“ The impression of autumn, a warm dampness smelling of 
dead leaves, the pale, anaemic rays of the sun, intensified and 
poetised the sensation of the solitude and of the end of all 
things, which haunts this place of death. 

“ I walked slowly along the alleys of graves where neighbours 
no longer visit, no longer sleep together, nor read the papers. 
I began reading the epitaphs. There is nothing more amusing 
in the world. Labiche and Meilhac have never made me laugh 
as much as some of these tombstone inscriptions. I tell you 
these crosses and marble slabs on which the relatives of the 
dead have poured out their regrets and their wishes for the 
happiness of the departed, their hopes of reunion—the hypo¬ 
crites 1—make better reading than Paul de Rock’s funniest 
tales I But what I love in the cemetery are the abandoned 
plots filled with yew-trees and cypress, the resting-place of 
those departed long ago. However, the green trees nourished 
by the bodies will soon be felled to make room for those that 
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have recently passed away, whose graves will be there, under 
little marble slabs. 

“ After loitering awhile, I felt tired, and decided to pay my 
faithful tribute to my little friend’s memory. When I reached 
the grave, my heart was very sad. Poor child ! she was so 
sweet and loving, so fair and white—and now—should her 
grave be reopened- 

“ Beading over the iron railing I whispered my grief, which 
she probably never heard, and I turned to leave, when I caught 
sight of a woman in deep mourning kneeling beside a neigh¬ 
bouring grave. Her crape veil was thrown back, disclosing 
her pretty, fair hair, which seemed in its bands to be illumined 
under the darkness of her hat. I forgot to leave. 

“ She seemed bowed with sorrow. She had buried het 
face in her hands, and rigid as a statue in meditation, lost in 
deep regrets, she was living over torturing memories and seemed 
herself a corpse mourning a corpse. Presently I saw that 
she was beginning to steep, for 1 could see a convulsive move¬ 
ment of her back like the rustle of the wind in the willows. 
She cried gently at first, then more violently, with a rapid 
motion of her back and shoulders. Suddenly she uncovered 
her face. Her eyes, brimming with tears, were charming. For 
a moment she gazed around as if awakening from a nightmare. 
She saw me looking at her and qutckly hid her face again, greatly 
abashed. Now, with convulsive sobs she bent her head slowly 
over the tombstone. She rested her forehead against it, and 
her veil, falling around her, covered the whiteness of the 
beloved sepulchre with a dark shroud. I heard her moan and 
then saw her fall to the ground in a faint. 

“ I rushed to her side and began slapping her hands and 
breathing on her temples, while reading this simple inscription 
on the tombstone: 

“ * Here lies Louis Tli^odore Carrel, Captain in the 
Marine Infantry, killed by the enemy in Tonkin. Pray for 
bis soul.’ 
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" T)iis death was dated a few months back. I was moved 
almost to tears, and renewed my efforts to revive die poor girl. ' 
At last she came to. I looked deeply moved.—I am not so 
bad-looking, and I am not forty.—Her very first glance showed 
me that she was likely to be grateful for my care. Between 
sobs she told me of her marriage to the officer who had been 
killed in Tonkin witliin a year after dieir wedding. He had 
married her fur love, she being an orphan and possessing just 
barely enough for die usual dowry. 

“ I consoled her, comforted hei, and assisted her to her feet, 
saying: 

“ ' You must not stay here. Come away.’ 

“'lam unable to walk,’ she whispered. 

“ ‘ Let me help you,’ I said. 

“ ‘ Thank you, you are very kind,’ she murmured. * Did 
you also come to mourn someone f ’ 

“ ‘ Yes, Madame.’ 

“ ‘ A woman ? ’ 

‘ Yes, Madame.’ 

“ ‘ Your wife ? ’ 

“ ‘ A friend.’ 

“ * One may love a friend just as much as a wife, for passion 
knows no law,’ said the lady. 

“ ‘ Yes, Madame,’ I replied. 

“ And so we left the spot together, she leaning on me and I 
almost carrying her dirougli the alleys. As we came out, slie 
murmured: 

“ ‘ I’m afraid that I’m going to faint.’ 

“ ‘ Wouldn’t you like to take something, Madame ?' 1 
inquired. 

“ ‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘ I would.’ 

“ I discovered a restaurant near at hand, where the friends 
of the dead gather to celebrate the end of their painful duty. 
We went in, and I made her drink a cup of hot tea, which 
appeared to give her renewed strength. 
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“ A faint smile dawned on her lips and she began telling me 
about herself: how terrible it was to go through life ail alone, 
to be alone at home day and night, to have no one on whom to 
lavish love, confidence, and intimacy. 

“ It all seemed sincere and sounded well coming from her. 
I was softened. She was very young, perhaps twenty. I paid 
her several compliments that appeared to please her, and as it 
was growing dark I offered to take her home in a cab. She 
accepted. In the carriage we were so close to each other that 
we could feel die warmth of our bodies through our clothing, 
which really is the most intoxicating thing in the world. 

“ When the cab stopped in front of her home she said ; 

" ‘ I hardly feel able to walk upstairs, for I live on the fourth 
floor. You have already been so kind, that I am going to ask 
you to assist me to my apartment.’ 

“ I consented gladly. She walked up slowly, breathing 
heavily at each step. In front of her door she added : 

“ ‘ Do come in for a few minutes, so that I can thank you 
again for your kindness.’ 

“ And I, of course, followed her. 

“ Her apartment was modest, even a trifle poor, but well 
kept and in good taste. 

“ We sat down side by side on a small divan, and she again 
began to speak of her loneliness. 

“ Then she rang for the maid, so as to offer me some refresh¬ 
ments. But the girl failed to appear, and I joyfully concluded 
diat this maid probably came only in the morning, and was a 
sort of charwoman. 

" She had taken off her hat. How pretty she was 1 Her 
clear eyes looked steadily at me, so clear and so steady that a 
great temptation came to me, to which I promptly yielded. 
Clasping her in my arms, I kissed her again and again on her 
half-closed lids. 

“ She repelled me, struggling to free herself and repeating : 

“ ‘ Do stop—Stop, please. Stop I ’ 
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“ What did she mean to imply by this word ? Under such 
conditions, to ‘ stop ’ could have at least two meanings. In 
order to silence her, I passed from her eyes to her lips, and gave 
to the word ‘ stop ’ the conclusion I preferred. She did not 
resist very much, and as our eyes met after this insult to the 
memory of the departed captain, I saw that her expression was 
one of tender resignation, which quickly dispelled my mis¬ 
givings. 

“ Then I grew attentive and gallant. After an hour’s chat 
I asked her: 

“ ‘ Where do you dine f ’ 

“ ‘ In a small restaurant near by.’ 

“ ‘ All alone ? ’ 

“ ‘ Why, yes.’ 

“ ‘ Will you take dinner with me ’ 

“ ‘ Where > ’ 

“ ‘ In a good restaurant on the Boulevard.’ 

“ She hesitated a little, but at last consented, consoling her¬ 
self with the argument that she was so desperately lonely, and 
adding, ‘ I must put on a lighter gown.’ 

“ She went into her bedroom, and when she emerged she 
was dressed in half mourning, charming, refined and slender. 
She apparently had different costumes for street and for cemetery 
wear 1 

“ Our dinner was most pleasant and cordial. She drank 
some champagne, thereby becoming very animated and lively, 
and we returned to her apartment together. 

“ This liaison, begun among tombstones, lasted about three 
weeks. But man tires of everything and especially of women. 
So I pleaded an urgent trip and left her. I was generous on 
leaving, for which she was duly thankful, making me promise 
and even swear that I would come back, for she really seemed 
to care a litde for me. 

“ In the meantime I formed other attachments, and a month 
or so went by without the memory of this love being vivid 
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enough to bring me back to this little gravcyaid mistress. 
Still, I had not forgotten her. She haunted me like a mystery, 
a psychological problem, like one of those inexplicable questions 
whose solution worries us. 

“ I can’t tell why, but one day I imagined that 1 should find 
her in the Montmartre Cemetery. So 1 went back. I walked 
around a long time without meeting anyone but the usual 
visitors pf the place, mourners who had not broken off all 
relations with their dead. The grave of the captain killed in 
Tonkin was deserted, without flowers, or wreaths. 

“ As I was passing through another part of this great city 
of Death, I suddenly saw a couple in deep mourning coming 
toward me through one of the narrow paths hedged with 
crosses. When they drew near, oh, surprise ! I recognised 
—her 1 She saw me and blushed. As I bru.shed past her, she 
gave me a little wink that meant clearly ; ‘ Don’t recognise 
me,’ and also seemed to say : ‘ Come and see me again, dearest.’ 

“ The man who accompanied her was about fifty years old, 
fine-looking and distinguished, an officer of the Legion of 
Honour. He was helping her just as I had, when we left the 
cemetery together. 

“ I was utterly nonplussed, reluctant to believe what my 
eyes had just seen, and I wondered to what strange tribe of 
creatures this graveyard huntress belonged. Was she merely a 
clever courtesan, an inspired prostitute, who haunted cemeteries 
for men disconsolate at the loss of some woman, a mistress or a 
wife, and hungering for past caresses ? Is she unique ? Are 
there others ? Is it a profession ? Are the cemeteries worked 
like the streets ? Are there graveyard sirens ? Or had she 
alone conceived the idea—wonderful for its deep philosophy— 
of exploiting the amorous regrets awakened in these funeral 
places ? I would have given a great deal to know whose 
widow she was that day 1 ” 
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WHEN I WENT INTO THE WAITING-ROOM AT THE STATION AT 
Loubain, the first tiling I did was to look at tlie clock, and 1 
found that I had two hours and ten minutes to wait for the 
Paris express. 

I felt suddenly tired, as if I had walked twenty miles. Then 
1 looked about me, as if I could find some means of killing the 
dme on the station walls. At last 1 went out again, and halted 
outside the gates of the station, tacking my brains to find 
something to do. The street, which was a kind of boulevard 
planted with stunted laburnum-trees, between two rows of 
houses of unequal shape and different styles of architecture, 
houses such as one only sees in small towns, ascended a slight 
hill, and at the extreme end of it there were some trees, as if ii 
ended in a park. 

From time to time a cat crossed the street, and jumped over 
the gutters, carefully. A cur sniffed impatiently at every tree, 
and hunted for fragments from the kitchens, but 1 did not see a 
single human being. I felt listless and disheartened. What 
could I do with myself? I was already thinking of the in¬ 
evitable and interminable visit to the small caff at the railway 
station, where I should have to sit over a glass of undrinkable 
beer, and an unreadable local newspaper, when I saw a funeral 
procession coming out of a side street into the one in wliidr 
I was, and the sight of the hearse was a relief to me. It would, 
at any rate, give me something to do for ten minutes. 

Suddenly, however, my attention was redoubled. The 
corpse was followed by only eight gentlemen, one of whom 
was weeping, while the others were chatting together. But 
there was no priest, and I thought to myself; " This is a non- 
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religious funeral,” but then I reflected that a town like Loubain 
must contain at least a hundred free-thinkers, who would have 
made a point of making a manifestation. Wlut could it be, 
then? The rapid pace of the procession clearly proved that 
the body was to be buried witliout ceremony, and, consequently, 
without the intervention of religion. 

My idle curiosity played widi the most complicated supposi¬ 
tions, and, as the hearse passed, a strange idea struck me, 
namely, to follow it with the eight gentlemen. That would 
take up my time for an hour, at least, and I, accordingly, walked 
with the others, with a sad look on my face, and on seeing this, 
the two last turned round in surprise, and then spoke to each 
other in a low voice. 

No doubt, they were asking each other whether I belonged 
to the town, and then they consulted the two in front of them, 
who stared at me in turn. The close attention they pakl me 
annoyed me, and to put an end to it, I went up to tliem, and 
after bowing, said: 

" I beg your pardon, gentlemen, for interrupling your 
conversation, but seeing a civil funeral, 1 have followed it, 
although I did not know the deceased gentleman whom you 
are accompanying.” 

" It is a woman,” one of them said. 

I was much surprised at hearing this, and asked ■ 

” But it is a civil funeral, is it not ? ” 

The other gentleman, who evidently wished to tell me all 
about it, then said : “ Yes and no. The clergy have refused 
to allow us the use of the church.” 

On hearing that, I uttered a prolonged //—A ! of astonish¬ 
ment. I could not understand it at all, but my obliging neigh¬ 
bour continued: 

" It is rather a long story. This young woman committed 
suicide, and that is tlw reason why she cannot be buried witli 
any rdigious ceremony. The gentleman who is walking first, 
and is crying, is her husband." 
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I replied, with some liesitation : 

“ You surprise and interest me very much, Monsieur. Shall 
I be indiscreet if I ask you to tell me the facts of tlie case ? If I 
am troubling you, consider these words unsaid.’* 

The gentleman took my arm familiarly. 

“ Not at all, not at all. Let us stop a little behind the others, 
and I will tell you, although it is a very sad story. We have 
plenty of time before getting to the cemetery, whose trees you 
see up yonder, for it is a stiff pull up this hill.” 

And he began ; 

“ This young woman, Madame Paul Hamot, was the daughter 
of Monsieur Fontanelle, a wealthy merchant in the neighbour¬ 
hood. When she was a mere child of eleven, she had a terrible 
adventure; a footman violated her. She nearly died in con¬ 
sequence, for she was injured by this wretch, whose brutality 
betrayed him. A terrible criminal case was the result, and as 
it was proved that for three months the poor young martyr 
had been the victim of that brute’s disgraceful practices, he was 
sentenced to penal servitude for life. 

“ The little girl grew up, stigmatised by her disgiace, isolated, 
without any companions, and grown-up people would scarcely 
kiss her, for iliey thought they would soil their lips if they 
touched her forehead. She became a sort of monster, a pheno¬ 
menon to all the town. People said to each other in a wlii,sper : 
‘ You know little Fontanelle,’ and everybody turned away in 
the streets when she passed. Her parents could not even get 
a maid to take her out for a walk, and the other servants held 
aloof from her, as if contact with her would poison everybody 
who came near her. 

“ It was pitiable to see the poor child on the playground 
where the kids amuse themselves every afternoon. She 
remained all alone, standing beside her maid, and looking at 
the other children amusing themselves. Sometimes, yielding 
to an irresistible desire to mix with the other children, she 
advanced, timidly, with nervous gestures, and mingled with a 
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group, with furtive steps, as if conscious of her own infamy. 
And immediately the mothers, aunts, and nurses used to come 
running from every seat, taking the children intrusted to their 
care by the hand and dragging them brutally away. 

“ Little Fontanelle would remain isolated, wretdicd, without 
understanding what it meant, and then would begin to cry, 
heart-broken with grief, and run and hide her head in her nurse’s 
lap, sobbing. 

“ As she grew up, it Was worse still. They kept the girls 
from hef, as if she were stricken with the plague. Remember 
that she had nothing to learn, nothing ; that she no longer had 
the right to the symbolical wreath of orange-flowers; that 
almost before she could read, she had penetrated that redoubt¬ 
able mystery which mothers scarcely allow their daughters to 
guess, trembling as they enlighten them on the night of their 
marriage. 

" When she went through the streets, always accompanied 
by a governess—as if her parents feared some fresh, terrible 
adventure—with her eyes cast down under the load of that 
mysterious disgrace which she felt was always weighing upon 
her, the other girls, who were not nearly so innocent as people 
thought, whispered and giggled as they looked at her know¬ 
ingly, and immediately turned their heads absently if she 
happened to look at them. People scarcely greeted her; 
only a few men bowed to her, and the mothers pretended not 
to see her, while some young blackguards called her ‘ Madame 
Baptiste,’ after the name of the footman who had outraged and 
ruined her. 

“ Nobody knew the secret torture of her mind, for she 
hardly ever spoke and never laughed ; her parents themselves 
appeared uncomfortable in her presence, as if they bore her a 
constant grudge for some irreparable fault. 

“ An honest man would not willingly g^ve his hand to a 
liberated convict, would he, even if that convict were his own 
son t And Monsieur and Madame Fontanelle looked on their 
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daughter as they would iiave done on a son who had just been 
released from the hulks. She was pretty and pale, tall, slender, 
disdnguished-looking, and she would have pleased me very 
much. Monsieur, but for that unfortunate affair. 

“ Well, when a new sub-prefect was appointed here eighteen 
montlis ago, he brought his private secretary with him. He 
was a queer sort of fellow, who had lived in the Latin Quarter, 
it appears. He saw Mademoiselle Fontanelle, and fell in love 
with her, and when told of what occurred, he merely said: 
‘ Bah 1 That is just a guarantee for the future, and I would 
rather it should have happened before I married her, than 
afterward. I shall sleep tranquilly with that woman.’ 

“ He paid his addresses to her, asked for her hand, and 
married her, and then, not being deficient in boldness, he paid 
wedding-calls, as if nothing had happened. Some people 
returned tliem, others did not, but at last the affair began to 
be forgotten and she took her proper place in society. 

“ She adored her husband as if he had been a god, for you 
must remember that he had restored her to honour and to social 
life, that he had braved public opinion, faced insults, and, in a 
word, performed a courageous act, such as few men would 
accomplish, and she felt the most exalted and unceasing love 
for him. 

■' Wlien she became pregnant, and it was known, the most 
particular people and the greatest sticklers opened their doors 
to her, as if she had been definitely purified by maternity. 

" It is funny, but true, and thus everything was going on 
as well as possible, when, the other day, occurred the feast of 
the patron saint of our town. The prefect, surrounded by his 
staff and the authorities, presided at the musical competition, 
and when he had finished his speech, the distribution of medals 
began, which Paul Hamot, his private secretary, handed to 
tlKwe who were entitled to them. 

“ As you know, there are always jealousies and rivalries, 
which rnake people forget all propriety. All the ladies of the 
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town ;were there on the platform, and, in liis proper turn, the 
bandmaster from die village of Moiiimillon came up. This 
band was only to receive a second-class medal, for you cannot 
give first-cbss medals to everybody, can you f But when the 
private secretary handed him his badge, the man threw it in 
his face and exclaimed ; 

“ ‘ You may keep your medal for Baptiste. You owe him 
a first-class one, also, just as you do me.’ 

“ There were a number of people there who began to laugh. 
The common herd are neither charitable nor refined, and every 
eye was turned toward that poor lady. Have you ever seen a 
woman going mad. Monsieur ? Well, we were present at the 
sight I She got up, and fell back on her chair three times in 
succession, as if she wished to make her escape, but saw tliat 
she could not make her way through the crowd. Then another 
voice in the crowd exclaimed : 

“ ‘ Oh I Oh 1 Madame Baptiste 1' 

" And a great uproar, partly laughter and partly indignation, 
arose. Tlie word was repeated over and over again j people 
stood on tiptoe to see the unhappy woman’s face; husbands 
lifted their wives up in tlieir arms so that they might see her, and 
people asked: 

“ ‘ Whicli is she ? The one in blue ? ' 

"The boys crowed like cocks and laughter was heard all 
over the place. 

“ She did not move now on her state chair, just as if she had 
been put there for the crowd to look at. She could not move, 
nor disappear, nor hide her fitce. Her eyelids blinked quickly, 
as if a vivid light were shining in her face, and she panted like 
a horse that is going up a steep hill, so that it almost broke one’s 
heart to see it. Meanwhile, however. Monsieur Hamot had 
stized the ruffian by the throat, and they were rolling on the 
ground together, amid a scene of indescribable confusion, and 
the ceremony was interrupted. 

“ An hour later, as the Hamots Were returning home, the 
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young woman, who had nut uttered a word since the insult, 
but was trembling as if all her nerves had been set in motion 
by springs, suddenly sprang on the parapet of the bridge, and 
threw herself into the river, before her husband could prevent it. 
The water is very deep under the arches, and it was two hours 
before her body was recovered. Of course, she was dead.” 

The narrator stopped, and then added ; 

“ It was, perhaps, the best thing she could do in her position. 
There are some things which cannot be wiped out, and now you 
understand why the clergy refused to have her taken into 
church. Ah 1 If it had been a religious funeral, the whole 
town would have been present, but you can understand that 
her suicide, added to the other affair, made families abstain from 
attending her funeral. And then, it is not an easy matter, heie, 
to attend a funeral which is performed without religious rites.” 

We passed through the cemetery gates, and I waited, much 
moved by what I had heard, until the coffin had been lowered 
into the grave before I went up to the poor husband, who was 
subbing violently, to press his hand vigorously. He looked at 
me in surprise through his tears, and said : 

“ Thank you. Monsieur.” 

I was not sorry that I had followed the funcnil. 
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During his whole life, he had had only one insatiable 
passion, love of sport. He went out every tlay, Ironi morning 
till night, with the greatest ardour, in summer and winter, 
spring and autumn; on the marshes when it was close time on 
the plains and in the woods. He shot, he hunted, he coursed, 
he ferreted and trapped both birds and animals; he spoke of 
nothing but shooting and hunting, he dreamt of it, and con¬ 
tinually repeated : 

“ How miserable any man must be who does not care for 
sport 1 ” 

And now that he was past fifty, he was well, robust, stout 
and vigorous, though rather bald, and he kept his moustache 
cut quite short, so that it might not cover his lips, and interfere 
with his blowing the horn. 

He was never called by anything but his first Christian name. 
Monsieur Hector, but his full name was Baron Hector Gontran 
de Coutelier, and he lived in a small manor-house which he had 
inherited, in the middle of the woods; and though he knew all 
the nobility of the Department, and met its male representatives 
out shooting and hunting, he only regularly visited one family, 
the Courvilles, who were very pleasant neighbours, and had 
been allied to his race for centuries In their house he was 
liked, and taken the greatest care of, and he used to say: “ If 
I were not a sportsman, I should like to be here always.” 

Monsieur de Courville had been his friend and comrade from 
childhood, and lived quietly as a gentleman fanner with his 
wife, daughter and son-in-law. Monsieur de Dametot, who did 
nothing, under the pretext of being absorbed in histotical 
research. 
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Baron dc Coutelier often went and dined with his friends, as 
much with the object of telling them of the shots he had made, 
as of anything else. He had long stories about dogs and ferrets, 
of which he spoke as if they were persons of note, whom he 
knew very well. He analysed tliem, and explained their 
thoughts and intentions: 

“ When Medor saw that die corn-crake was leading him 
such a dance, he said to himself: ' Wait a bit, my friend, we 
will have a joke.’ And then, with a jerk of the head to me, to 
make me go into the comer of the clover field, he began to 
quarter the sloping ground, noisily brushing through the 
clover to drive the bird into a corner from which it could not 
escape. 

“ Everything happened as he had foreseen. Suddenly, the 
corn-crake found itself on the edge of the wood, and it could 
not go any farther without showing itself; the corn-crake 
thought to himself, ‘ Caught, by Jove ’ and crouched down. 
Medor stood and pointed, iooking round at me, but at a sign 
from me, he drew up to it, flushed the corn-crake; bang 1 
down it came, and Medor, as he brought it to me, wagged his 
tail, as much as to say : ‘ How about that. Monsieur Hector f ’ ” 

Courville, Dametot, and the two ladies laughed very heartily 
at those picturesque descriptions, into which the Baron threw 
his whole heart. He grew animated, moved his arms about 
and gesticulated with his whole body; and when he described 
the death of anything he had killed, he gave a formidable laugh, 
and said: 

“ Isn’t that a good one f ” 

As soon as they began to speak about anything else, he 
stopped listening, and sat by himself, humming a few notes to 
imitate a hunting-horn. And when there was a pause between 
two sentettees on those moments of sudden calm which come 
between the war of words, a hunting-tune was heard, “ Ta, ta, 
ta, ra, ra," which the Baron sang, puffing his cheek as if he 
were blowing his horn. 
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He had only lived for field-sports, and was growing old, 
without thinking about it, or guessing it, when he had a severe 
attack of rheumatism, and was confined to his bed for two 
months, and nearly died of grief and boredom. 

As he kept no female servant, for an old footman did all the 
cooking, he could not get any hot poultices, nor could he have 
any of those little attentions, nor anything that an invalid 
requires. His gamekeeper was his sick-nurse, and as the 
servant found the time hang just as heavily on his hands as it 
did on his master’s, he slept nearly all day and all night in an 
easy chair, while the Baron was swearing and flying into a rage 
between the sheets. 

The ladies of the de Courville family came to see him occa¬ 
sionally, and those were hours of calm and comfort for him. 
They prepared his herb tea, attended to the fire, served him his 
breakfast up daintily, by the side of his bed, and when they 
were going again, he used to say : 

" By Jove I You ought to come here altogether,” which 
made them laugh heartily. 

When he was getting better, and was beginning to go out 
shooting again, he went to dine with his friends one evening; 
but he was not at all in his usual spirits. He was tormented by 
one continual fear—that he might have another attack before 
shooting began, and when he was taking his leave at night, 
when the women were wrapping him up in a shawl, and tying 
a silk handkerchief round his neck, which he allowed to be 
done for the first time in his life, he said in a disconsolate voice : 

“ If it begins all over again, I shall be done for.” 

As soon as he had gone, Madame Dametot smd to her 
mother : 

'* We ought to try and get the Baron married.” 

They all raised their hands at the proposal. How was it 
that they had never thought of it before ? And during all 
the rest of the evening they discussed the widows whom they 
knew, and their choice fell on a woman of forty, who was still 
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pretty, fairly rich, very good-tempered and in excellent health, 
whose name was Madame Berthe Vilers, and, accordingly, 
she was invited to spend a month at the chateau. She was very 
bored at home, and was very glad to come; she was lively and 
active, and Monsieur de Coutelier took her fancy immediately. 
She amused herself with him as if he had been a living toy, and 
spent hours in asking him slyly about the sentiments of rabbits 
and the machinations of foxes, and he gravely distinguished 
between the various ways of looking at things which different 
animals had, and ascribed plans and subtle arguments to them, 
just as he did to men of his acquaintance. 

The attention she paid him delighted him, and one evening, 
to show his esteem for her, he asked her to go out shooting 
with him, which he had never done to any woman before, and 
the invitation appeared so funny to her that she accepted it. 

It was quite an amusement for them to fit her out; every¬ 
body offered her something, and she came out in a sort of 
short riding habit, with boots and men’s breeches, a short 
petticoat, a velvet jacket, which was too tight for her across 
the chest, and a huntsman’s black velvet cap. 

The Baron seemed as excited as if he were going to fire his 
first shot. He minutely explained to her the direction of the 
wind, and how different dogs worked. Then he took her into 
a field, and followed her as anxiously as a nurse does when her 
charge is trying to walk for the first time. 

Medor soon made a point, and stopped with his tail out 
stiff and one paw up, and the Baron, standing behind his pupil, 
was trembling like a leaf, and whispered : 

" Look out, they are par ... par .. . partridges." And 
almost before he had finished, there was a loud whirr—whirr, 
and a covey of large birds flew up in the air, with a tremendous 
noise. 

Madame Vilers was startled, shut her eyes, fired off both 
barrels and staggered at the recoil of the gun; but when she 
had recovered her self-possession, she saw that the Baron was 
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dancing about like a madman, and that Medor was bringing 
back die two partridges which she had killed. 

From that day, Monsieur de Coutelier was in love with her, 
and used to say, raising his eyes : “ What a woman 1 ” And 
he used to come every evening now, to talk about shooting. 

One day. Monsieur de Courville, who was walking part of 
the way with him, asked him, suddenly : 

“ Why don’t you marry her ? ” 

The Baron was altogether taken by surprise, and said : 

“ What.^ Ii> Marry her.^ ... Well . . . really . . . .” 

And he said no more for a while, but then, suddenly shaking 
hands with his companion, he said : 

“ Good-bye, my friend,” and quickly disappeared in the 
darkness. 

He did not go again for three days, but when he reappeared, 
he was pale from thinking the matter over, and graver than 
usual. Taking Monsieur de Courville aside, he said : 

“ That was a capital idea of yours ; try and persuade her to 
accept me. By Jove, a woman like that, you might say, was 
made for me. We shall be able to have some sort of sport 
together, all the year round.” 

As Monsieur de Courville felt certain that his friend would 
not meet with a refusal, he replied : 

“ Propose to her immediately, my dear fellow, or would 
you rather that I did it for you ? ” 

But the Baron grew suddenly nervous, and said, with some 
hesitation: 

“ No . . . no. . . . I must go to Paris for . . . for a few 
days. As soon as I come back, I will give ybu a definite answer.” 
No other explanation was forthcoming, and he started the next 
morning. 

He made a long stay. One, two, three weeks passed, but 
Monsieur de Coutelier did not return, and the Courvilles, who 
were surprised and uneasy, did not know what to say to their 
friend, whom they had informed of the Baron’s wishes. Every 
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Other day they sent to his house for news of him, but none of 
his servants had a line. 

But one evening, while Madame Vilers was singing, and 
accompanying herself on the piano, a servant came with a mys¬ 
terious air, and told Monsieur de Courville that a gentleman 
wanted to see him. It was the Baron, in a travelling suit, who 
looked much altered and older, and as soon as he saw his old 
friend, he seized both his hands, and said in a somewhat tired 
voice : “ I have just returned, my dear friend, and I have come 
to you immediately ; I am thoroughly knocked up.” 

Then he hesitated in visible embarrassment, and presently 
said; 

“ I wished to tell you . . . immediately . . . that . . . that 
aifair . . . you know what I mean . . . must come to nothing.” 

Monsieur de Courville looked at him in stupefaction. “ Must 
come to nothing ? . . . Why ? ” 

“ Oh 1 Do not ask me, please ; it would be too painful 
for me to tell you ; but you may rest assured that I am acting 
like an honourable man. I cannot ... I have no right . . . 
no right, you understand, to marry this lady, and I will wait 
until she has gone, to come here again; it would be too 
painful for me to see her. Good-bye." And he absolutely 
ran away. 

The whole family deliberated and discussed the matter, 
surmising a thousand things. The conclusion they came to 
was, that the Baron’s past life concealed some great mystery, 
that, perhaps, he had natural children, or some love affair of 
long standing. At any rate, the matter seemed serious, and so 
as to avoid any difficult complications, they tactfully informed 
Madame Vilers of the state of affairs, and she remrned home ' 
just as much of a widow as she had come. 

Three months more passed. One evening, when he had 
dined rather too well, and was rather unsteady on his legs. 
Monsieur de Coutelier, while he was smoking his pipe with 
Monsieur de Courville, said to him; 
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“ You would really pity me, if you only knew how con¬ 
tinually I am thinking about your friend.” 

But the other, who had been rather vexed at the Baron’s 
behaviour in the circumstances, told him exaedy what he 
thought of him: 

“ By Jove, my good friend, when a man has any secrets in 
his existence, like you have, he does not start by making 
advances to a woman, as you did, for you must surely have 
foreseen the reason why you had to draw back.” 

The Baron left off smoking in some confusion. 

“ Yes, and no; at any rate, I could not have believed what 
actually happened.” 

Whereupon, Monsieur de Courville lost his patience, and 
replied : 

“ One ought to foresee everything.” 

But Monsieur de Coutelier replied in a low voice, in case 
anybody should be listening: “ I see that I have hurt your 
feelings, and will tell you everything, so that you may forgive 
me. You know that for twenty years I have lived only for 
sport; I cate for nothing else, and think about nothing else. 
Consequently, when I was on the point of undertaking certain 
obligations with regard to this lady, I felt some scruples of 
conscience. Since I have given up the liabit of ... of love, 
tliere I I have not known whether I was still capable of. . . 
of . . . you know what I mean. . . . Just think I It is 
exactly sixteen years since ... I for the last time . . . you 
understand what I mean. Tn this neighbourhood, it is not 
easy to . . . you know. And then, I had other things to do. 
I prefer to use my gun, and so before entering into an engage¬ 
ment before the Mayor and the Priest to . . . well, I was 
frightened. I said to myself: ‘ Confound it; suppose I 
missed fire 1 ’ An honourable man always keeps his engage¬ 
ments, and in this case, I was undertaking sacred duties with 
regard to this lady, and so, to make sure, I decided to go and 
spend a week in Paris. 
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“ At the end of that time, nothing, absolutely nothing 
occuiTed. And it was not for want of trying. I went to the 
best there was, and they did everything they could. Yes . . . 
they certainly did their best! . . . And yet . . . they went 
away with nothing to show . . . nothing . . . nothing. . . . 
I waited ... I waited for a fortnight, three weeks, continually 
hoping. In the restaurants, I ate a number of highly-seasoned 
dishes, which upset my stomach, and . . . and it was still the 
same thing ... or rather, nothing. You will, therefore, 
understand, that, in such circumstances, and having assured 
myself of the fact, the only thing I could do was . . . was . . . 
to withdraw; and I did so.” 

Monsieur de Courville had to struggle very hard not to 
laugh, and he shook hands with the Baron, saying : 

“ I am very sorry for you,” and accompanied him half-way 
home. 

When he got back, and was alone with his wife, he told her 
everything, nearly choking with laughter; she, however, did 
not laugh, but listened very attentively, and when her husband 
had finished, she said, very seriously: 

“ The Baron is a fool, my dear; he was frightened, that is 
all. I will write and ask Berthe to come back here as soon as 
possible.” 

And when Monsieur de Courville observed that their friend 
had made such long and useless attempts, she merely said : 

“ Nonsense 1 When a man loves his wife, you know . . . 
that sort of thing always comes right in the end.” 

And Monsieur de Courville made no reply, as he felt rather 
embarrassed himselfi 
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You ASK ME, MY DEAR FRIEND, TO SEND YOU MY IMPRESSIONS, 
and an account of my love affairs in this Africa to which 1 
have so long been attracted. You laughed a gr^t deal before¬ 
hand at my dusky sweethearts, as you called them, and you 
could see me returning to France followed by a tall, ebony- 
coloured woman, with a yellow silk handkerchief round her 
head, and wearing voluminous bright-coloured clothes. 

No doubt the Moorish dames will have their turn, for I 
have seen several who made me feel very much inclined to fall 
in love with them. But by way of making a beginning, I 
came across something better, and very original. 

In your last letter to me, you say: “ When I know how 
people love in a country, I know that country well enough to 
describe it, although I may never have seen it.” Let me tell 
you, then, that here they love furiously. From the very first 
moment one feels a sort of trembling ardour, an excitement, 
a sudden tension of desire, a thrill running down to the very 
tips of the fingers, which over-excites one’s amorous powers 
and faculties of physical sensation, from the simple contact of 
the hands down to that unmentionable need which makes us 
commit so many follies. 

Do not misunderstand me. I do not know whether what 
you call love of the heart, love of the soul, whether sentimental 
idealism, Platonic love, in a word, can exist on this earth; 
I doubt it, myself. But that other love, sensual love, which has 
something good, a great deal of good in it, is really terrible in 
this climate. The heat, the burning atmosphere which makes 
you feverish, the suffocating blasts of wind from the south, 
waves of fire from the desert which is so near us, that oppressive 
647 
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sirocco which is more destructive and withering than fire, a 
perpetual conflagration of an endre continent, burned even to 
its stones by a fierce and devouring sun, inflame the blood, 
excite the flesh, and make brutes of us. 

But to come to my story. I shall not dwell on the beginning 
of my stay in Algeria. After visidng Bona, Constantine, 
Biskra, and Setif, I went to Bougie through the defiles of Chabet, 
by a wonderful road through Kabyle forests, which follows 
the sea at a height of six hundred feet above it and leads to that 
wonderful bay of Bougie, which is as beautiful as that of 
Naples, of Ajaccio, or of Douamenez. which are the most 
lovely I know. I except from my comparison that incredible 
Bay of Oporto, enclosed with red granite, the dwelling-place 
of those fantastic and sanguinary stone giants, called the 
Calanchas 0 / Piana, on the western coast of Corsica. 

Far away in the distance, before one rounds the large inlet 
where the water is perfectly calm, one sees Bougie. It is built 
on the steep sides of a high hill covered with trees, and forms a 
white spot on that green slope; it might almost be taken for 
the foam of a cascade falling into the sea. 

I had no sooner set foot in that small, delightful town, than 
I knew that I should stay for a long time. In all directions the 
eye rests on rugged, strangely shaped hill-tops, so close together 
that you can hardly see the open sea, so that the gulf looks like 
a lake. The milky blue water is wonderfully transparent, and 
the aaure sky, a deep azure, as if it had received two coats of 
colour, expands its wonderful beauty above it. They seem to 
be looking at themselves in a glass, a veritable reflection of 
each other. 

Bougie is a town of ruins, and on the quay is such a magni¬ 
ficent ruin that you might imagine you were at the opera. It 
is the old Saracen Gate, overgrown with ivy, and there are ruins 
in all directions on the hills round the town, fragments of 
Roman walls, bits of Saracen monuments, and remains of 
Arabic buildings. 
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I had taken a small, Moorish house, in the upper town. 
You know those dwellings, which have been described so often. 
They have no windows on the outside j but they are lighted 
from top to bottom by an inner court. On the first floor, 
tliey have a large, cool room, in which one spends the days, 
and a terrace on the roof, on which one spends tlie nights. 

I at once fell in with the custom of all hot countries, that is 
to say, of taking a siesta after lunch. That is the hottest time 
in Africa, the time when one can scarcely breathe; when the 
streets, the fields, and the long, dazzling white roads are deserted, 
when every one is asleep, or at any rate, trying to sleep, attired 
as scantily as possible. 

In my drawing-room, which had columns of Arabic archi¬ 
tecture, I had placed a large, soft couch, covered with a carpet 
from Djebel Amour. There, very nearly in the costume of 
Assan, I sought to rest, but I could not sleep, as I was tortured 
by continence. There are two forms of torture on tliis earth 
which I hope you will never know : the want of water, and the 
want of women, and I do not know which is the worse. In 
the desert, men would commit any infamy for the sake of a 
glass of clean, cold water, and what would one not do in some 
of the towns of the littoral for a nice, fresh, healthy, woman i 
There is no lack of girls in Africa ; on the contrary, they abound, 
but, to continue my comparison, they are as unwholesome as 
the muddy water in the pools of Sahara. 

Well, one day, when I was. feeling more enervated tlum 
usual, I was trying in vain to close my eyes. My legs twitched 
as if they were being pricked, and I tossed about uneasily on 
my couch. At last, unable to bear it any longer, I got up and 
went out. It was a terribly hot day, in the middle of July, and 
the pavement was hot enough to bake bread on. My shirt, 
which immediately became soaked with perspiration, clung to 
my body; and all along the horizon there was a slight, white 
vapour, the burning mist of the sirocco which looked like 
palpable heat. 
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I went down to the sea, and circling the port, walked along 
the shore of the pretty bay where the baths are. The rugged 
mountain, covert with brushwood, with tall aromatic plants 
with a powerful perfume, encloses this creek, and all along the 
water’s edge rise huge brown rocks. There was nobody 
about, and nothing was stirring; not a sound of bird or of 
beast was to be heard, the very waves did not lap, and the sea 
appeared to be asleep in the sun. But in the burning air I 
thought I heard a noise like the roar of a fire. 

Suddenly, behind one of the rocks, which were half covered 
by the silent water, I heard a slight movement. Turning 
round, I saw a tall, naked girl, sitting up to her bosom in the 
water, taking a bath; no doubt she reckoned on being alone 
at that hot period of the day. Her head was turned toward 
the sea, and she was moving gently up and down, without 
seeing me. 

Nothing could be more surprising than tltat picture of a 
beautiful woman in the water, which was as clear as crystal, 
under a blaze of light. She was a marvellously beautiful 
woman, tall, and modelled like a statue. She turned round, 
uttered a cry, and half swimming, half walking, hid herself 
altogether behind her rock. I knew she must necessarily 
come out, so I sat down on the beach and waited. Presently, 
she just showed her head, which was covered with thick black 
plaits of hair. She had a rather large mouth, with full lips, 
large, bold eyes, and her skin, which was tanned by the climate, 
looked like a piece of old, hard, polished ivory, the lovely skin 
of a white woman tinted by the negroes’ sun. 

She called out to me: “ Go away 1" and her full voice, 
which corresponded to her strong build, had a guttural accent. 
As I did not move, she added : “ It is not right of you to stop 
there, Monsieur.” Her r’s rolled in her mouth like chariot 
wheels. I did not move, however, and her head disappeared. 
Ten minutes passed, and then her hair, then her forehead, and 
then her eyes reappeared, but slowly and prudently, as if she 
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were playing at hide-and-seek, and were looking to see who was 
near. This time she was furious, and called out; " You will 
make me catch a chill, for I shall not come out as long 
as you are there.” Thereupon, I got up and went away, 
but not without looking round several times. When she 
thought I was far enough off, she came out of the water. 
Bending down and turning her back to me, she disappeared in 
a cavity of the rock, behind a skirt that was hanging up in 
front of it. 

I went back the next day. She was bathing again, but she 
had a batliing-costume and she began to laugh, and showed 
her white teeth. A week later we were friends, and in another 
week we were more than that. Her name was Marroca, and 
she pronounced it as if there were a dozen r’s in it. She was 
the daughter of Spanish colonists, and had married a Frenchman, 
whose name was Pontab^ze. He was a civil servant, though 
I never exactly knew what his functions were. I found out 
that he was always very busy, and I did not care for anyljjing 
else. 

She tlien altered her bathing hour, and came to my house 
every day, to take her siesta there. What a siesta/ It could 
hardly be called resting ! She was a splendid girl, of a some¬ 
what animal but superb type. Her eyes were always glowing 
with passion ; her half-open mouth, her sharp teeth, and even 
her smiles, had something ferociously loving about them; 
and her curious, long, rigid breasts, like pointed pears of flesh, 
and as supple as though a steel spring controlled them, gave 
her whole body something of the animal, made her a sort of 
inferior yet magnificent being, a creature destined for imbridled 
love, and roused in me the idea of those ancient deities who 
gave expression to their tenderness on the grass and under 
the trees. 

Never was a woman consumed by such insatiable passion. 
Her ecstatic ardours, and delirious embraces, in which she 
clenched her teeth, bit, and quivered convulsively, were fol- 
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lowed immediately by lassitude as profound as death. But 
she would suddenly awake in my arms, eager for further kisses, 
her bosom swelling with desire. 

Her mind, however, was as simple as two and two are four, 
and a sonorous laugh served her instead of thought. 

Instinctively proud of her beauty, she hated the slightest 
covering, and ran and frisked about my house with daring and 
unconscious immodesty. When she was at last satiated with 
love, and worn out by her cries and movements, she used to 
sleep soundly and peacefully by my side on the couch, while 
the overwhelming heat brought out minute spots of perspiration 
on her brown skin and brought out from beneath her arms, 
thrown backwards under her head, and from all the secret 
comers of her body, that feminine odour which the male 
loves. 

Sometimes she returned in the evening, when her husband 
was on duty somewhere, and we used to lie on the terrace, 
sc^jcely covered by some fine, gauzy. Oriental fabric. When 
the full bright moon of the tropics lit up the town and the 
gulf, with its surrounding frame of hills, we saw on all the 
other terraces a recumbent army of silent phantoms, who 
would occasionally get up, change their places, and tie down 
again, in the languorous warmth of the starry night. 

In spite of the brightness of African nights, Marroca would 
insist upon stripping herself almost naked in the clear rays of 
the moon; she did not trouble herself much about anybody 
who might see us, and often, in spite of my fears and entreaties, 
she uttered long, resounding cries, which made the dogs in 
the distance howl. 

One night, when I was sleeping under the starry sky, she 
came and kneeled down on my carpet, and putting her lips, 
which curled slightly, close to my face, she said: 

" You must come and sleep at my house,” 

I did not understand her, and asked: 

“ What do you mean f ” 
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“ Yes, when my husband has gone away you must come and 
take his place.” 

I could not help laughing, and said; “ Why, since you 
come here f " 

And she went on, almost talking into my mouth, sending 
her hot breath into my throat, and moistening my moustache 
with her lips; 

“ I want it as a remembrance.” 

Still 1 did not grasp her meaning. Then she put her arras 
round my neck and said: “ When you are no longer here, I 
shall think of it and when I kiss my husband I shall fancy it is 
you.” As she spoke, her r’s rolled their familiar thunder. 

I was touched and amused at the same time and replied; 
“ You must be mad. I would much rather stop here.” 

As a matter of &ct, I have no liking for assignations under 
the conjugal roof; they are mouse-traps, in which the unwary 
are always caught. But she begged and prayed, and even 
cried, and at last said: “ You shall see how I will love vou 
there.” 

And those r’s sounded like the ratde of a drum sounding a 
charge. 

Her wish seemed so strange that I could not explain it to 
myself; but on thinking it over, I thought I could discern a 
profound hatred for her husband, the secret vengeance of a 
woman who takes a pleasure in deceiving him, and who, more¬ 
over, wishes to deceive him in his own house, between his 
own sheets, in his own bed. 

“ Is your husband very unkind to you ” I asked her. She 
looked vexed, and said : 

“ Oh, no, he is very kind.” 

" But you are not fond of him ? ” 

She looked at me with astonishment in her large eyes. 
** Indeed, I am very fond of him, very; but not so fond as I 
am of you, my darling.” 

I could not understand it at all, and while I was trying to 
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get at her meaning, she pressed one of those kisses, whose 
power she knew so well, on to my lips, and whispered : “ But 
you will come, will you not ? ” 

I resisted, however, and so she got up immediately, and 
went away; nor did she come back for a week. On the 
eighth day she came back, stopped gravely on the threshold of 
my room, and said : “ Are you coming to my house to-night ? 
If you refuse, I shall go away.” 

Eight days is a very long time, my friend, and in Africa 
those eight days are as good as a month. “ Yes,” I said, and 
opened my arms, and she threw herself into them. 

At night she waited for me in a neighbouring street, and 
took me to their house, which was very small, and near the 
harbour. I first of all went through the kitchen, where they 
had their meals, and then into a very tidy, whitewashed room, 
with photographs on the walls and paper flowers under a glass 
case. Marroca seemed beside herself with pleasure, and she 
ji^ped about and said; “ There, you are at home, now.” 
And I certainly acted as though I were. I felt rather embar¬ 
rassed, I admit, and somewhat uneasy. 

As I was hesitating, in this strange house, to divest myself 
of a certain garment, without which a man, when he is taken 
unawares, looks as awkward as he is ridiculous and incapable 
of action, she snatched it off, and carried off into another room 
the cloak of my modesty, along with all my other clothes. 

I recovered my courage in the end, and proved it to the 
best of my ability, with such success that, when two hours had 
passed, we still had no thoughts of sleep, when suddenly a 
loud knooking at the door made us start, and a man’s voice 
called out: “ Marroca, it is I.” 

She started ; " My husband I Here, hide under the bed, 
quickly.” 

I was distractedly looking for my trousers, but she gave 
me a purfi, and panted out: “ Go on, go on.” 

I lay down flat on my stomach, and witliout a word crept 
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undei- the bed where I had been so comfortable, while she went 
into the kitchen. I heard her open a cupboard and then shut 
it again, and she came back into the room carrying some 
object which I could not see, but which she quickly put down. 
Then, as her husband was getting impatient, she said, calmly : 
“ I cannot find the matches.” Suddenly she added : “ Oh, 
here they are; I will come and let you in.” 

The man came in, and I could see nothing of him but his 
feet, which were enormous. If the rest of him was in propor¬ 
tion, he must have been a giant. 

I heard kisses, a little pat on her naked flesh, and a laugh, and 
he said, in a strong Marseilles accent : “ I forgot my purse, so 
I was obliged to come back; you were sound asleep, I suppose.” 

He went to the cupboard, and was a long time in finding 
what he wanted ; and as Marroca had tlirown herself on to the 
bed, as if she were tired out, he went up to her, and no doubt 
tried to caress her, for she flung a volley of angry r’s at him. 
His feet were so close to me that 1 felt a stupid, inexplicable 
longing to catch hold of them, but I restrained myself. WTlen 
he saw that he could not succeed in his wish, he got angry, and 
said : “ You are not at all nice, to-night. Good-bye, dear.” 

I heard another kiss, then the big feet turned, and I saw the 
nails in the soles of his shoes as he went into the next room, 
the front door was shut, and I was saved 1 

I came slowly out of my retreat, feeling rather humiliated 
and miserable, and while Marroca, who was still undressed, 
danced a jig round me, shouting with laughter, and clapping 
her hands, I threw myself heavily into a chair. But I jumped 
up with a bound, for I had sat down on something cold, and 
as I was no more dressed than my accomplice was, the contact 
made me start. I looked round. I had sat down on a small 
hatchet, used for cutting wood, and as sharp as a knife. How 
had it got there ? I had certainly not seen it when I went in; 
but Marroca seeing my jump up, nearly choked with laughter, 
and coughed with both hands on her sides. 
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I thought her amusement rather out of place; we had 
risked our lives stupidly, I still felt a cold shiver down my 
back, and I was rather hurt at her foolish laughter. 

“ Supposing your husband had seen me ? ’’ I said. 

“ There was no danger of that,” she replied. 

“ What do you mean ? No danger ? That is a good 
joke! If he had stooped down, he would have seen me.” 

She did not laugh any more, she only looked at me with 
her large eyes, which were bright with merriment. 

“ He would not have stooped.” 

“ Why ? ” I persisted. “ Just suppose that he had let his 
hat fall, he would have been sure to pick it up, and then—I 
was well prepared to defend myself, in this costume 1 ” 

She put her two strong, round arms about my neck, and, 
lowering her voice, as she did when she said " I adorre you,” she 
whispered: 

“ Then he would never have got up again.” 

I did not understand her, and said : " What do you mean ? ” 

She gave me a cunning wink, and put out her Wd towards 
the chair on which I had sat down, and her outstretched hands, 
her smile, her half-open lips, her white, sharp, and ferocious 
teeth, all drew my attention to the little hatchet, the sharp 
blade of which was glistening. While she put out her hand 
as if she were going to take it, she put her left arm round me, 
and drawing me to her, and pressing her thigh agairtst mine, 
with her right arm she made a motion as if she were cutting off 
the head of a kneeling man 1 

This, my friend, is the manner in which people here under¬ 
stand conjugal duties, love, and hospitality 1 
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It was a small drawing-room, with thick hangings, and 
with a faint aromatic smell of scent in the air. A large fire 
was burning in the grate, and one lamp, covered with a shade 
of old lace, on the corner of the mantelpiece threw a soft light 
on to the two persons who were talking. 

She, the mistress of the house, was an old lady with white 
hair, one of those adorable old ladies whose unwrinkled skin 
is as smooth as the finest paper, and is scented, impregnated with 
perfume, the delicate essences used in the bath for so many 
years having penetrated through the epidermis. An old lady 
who, when one kisses her hand, smells of the delicate perfume 
which greets the nostrils when a box of Florentine iris powder 
is opened. 

He was a very old friend, who had never married, a constant 
friend, a companion in the journey of life, but nothing else. 

They had not spoken for about a minute, and were both 
looking at the fire, dreaming of nothing in particular. It was 
one of those moments of sympathetic silence between people 
who have no need to be constantly talking in order to be happy 
together. Suddenly a large log, a stump covered with burn¬ 
ing roots, fell ouL It fell over the fire-dogs on to the drawing¬ 
room floor, scattering great sparks all round. The old lady 
sprang up with a little scream, as if to run away, but he kicked 
the log l»ck on to the heartli and trod out the burning sparks 
with boots. 

When the disaster was repaired, there was a strong smell 
of burning. Sitting down opposite to bis friend, the man 
looked at her with a smile, and said, as he pointed to the log; 

That accident recalls the reason I never married.” 
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She looked at him in astonishment, with the inquisitive 
gaze of women who wish to know everything, eyeing him as 
women do who are no longer young, with intense and malicious 
curiosity. Then she asked : 

“ How so ? ” 

" Oh 1 it is a long story,” he replied; “ a rather sad and 
unpleasant story. 

“ My old friends were often surprised at the coldness which 
suddenly sprang up between one of my best friends, whose 
Christian name was Julien, and myself. They could not under¬ 
stand how two such intimate and inseparable friends as we had 
been could suddenly become almost strangers to one another. 
This is why we parted company: 

“ He and I used to live together at one time. We were 
never apart, and the friendship that united us seemed so strong 
that nothing could break it. 

“ One evening when he came home, he told me that he was 
going to be married, and it gave me a shock just as if he had 
robbed me or betrayed me. When a man’s friend marries, all 
is over between them. The jealous affection of a woman, a 
suspicious, uneasy, and carnal affection, will not tolerate that 
sturdy and frank attachment, that attachment of the mind and 
of the heart, and the mutual confidence which exist between 
two men. 

“ However great the love may be that unites them, a man 
and a woman are always strangers in mind and intellect; they 
remain belligerents, they belong to different races. There 
must always be a conqueror and a conquered, a master and a 
slave; now the one, now the other—they are never equal. 
They press each other’s hands, hands trembling with amorous 
passion ; but they never press them with a long, strong, loyal 
pressure, a pressure which seems to open hearts and to lay them 
bare in a burst of sincere, strong, manly affection. Wise men 
instead of marrying and bringing into the world, as a consola¬ 
tion for their old age, children who will abandon them, ought 
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to seek a good, staunch friend, and grow old with him in that 
community of ideas which can exist only between two men. 

“ Well, my friend Julien married. His wife was pretty, 
charming, a light, curly-haired, plump, bright litde woman, 
who seemed to worship him. At first I went but rarely to their 
house, as I was afraid of interfering with their affection, and 
averse to being in their way. But somehow they attracted me 
to their house ; they were constantly inviting me, and seemed 
very fond of me. Consequently, by degrees I allowed myself 
to be allured by the charm of life with them. I often dined 
with them, and frequently, when I returned home at night, 
thought that I would do as he had done, and get married, as 
I found my empty house very dull. They seemed very much 
in love with one another, and were never apart. 

“ Well, one evening Julien wrote and asked me to go to 
dinner, and I went. 

“ ‘ My dear fellow,’ he said, ‘ 1 must go out directly after¬ 
wards on business, and I shall not be back until eleven o’clock, 
but I shall not be later. Can I depend on you to keep Bertha 
company ? ’ 

“ The young woman smiled. 

“ ‘ It was my idea,’ she said, ‘ to send for you.’ 

“ I held out my hand to her. 

“ ‘ You are as nice as ever,’ I said, and I felt a long, friendly 
pressure of my fingers, but I paid no attention to it. We sat 
down to dinner, and at eight o’clock Julien went out. 

“ As soon as he had gone, a kind of strange embarrassment 
immediately seemed to come over his wife and me. We had 
never been alone together yet, and in spite of our daily increas¬ 
ing intimacy, this tiu-ik-tite placed us in a new position. At 
first I spoke vaguely of those indifferent matters with which 
one fills up an embarrassing silence, but she did not reply, 
and remained opposite to me looking down in an undecided 
manner, as if thinking over some difficult subject. As I was 
at a loss for more commonplaces, I remained silent It is sur- 
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prising how hard it U at times to find anything to say. And 
then, again, I felt in the air, in my bones, so to speak, some¬ 
thing which is impossible for me to express, that mysterious 
premonition which tells you beforehand of the secret inten¬ 
tions, be they good or evil, of another person with respect to 
yourself. 

The painful silence lasted some time, and then Bertha said 
to me: 

“ ’ Will you kindly put a log on the fire, for it is going out.’ 

“ So I opened the box where the wood was kept, which 
was placed just where yours is, took out the largest log, and 
put It on the top of the others, which were three-parts burned, 
and then silence reigned in the room again. 

“ In a few minutes the log was burning so brightly that it 
scorched our faces, and the young woman raised her eyes to 
me—eyes that had a strange look to me. 

“ ‘ It is too hot now,’ she said ; ‘ let us go and sit on the 
sofa over there.’ 

“ So we went and sat on the sofa, and then she said suddenly, 
looking me full in the face: 

“ * What should you do if a woman were to tell you that 
she was in love with you ? ’ 

“ ‘ Upon my word,’ I replied, very much at a loss for an 
answer, ‘ I cannot imagine such a case; but it would very much 
depend upon the woman.’ 

“ She gave a hard, nervous, vibrating laugh; one of those 
false laughs which seem as if they would break thin glasses, 
and then she added: ‘ Men ate never either audacious or 
clever.’ And after a moment’s silence, she continued: ‘ Have 
you ever been in love. Monsieur Paul ? ’ I was obliged to 
acknowledge that I certainly had been, and she asked me to 
tell her all about it, whereupon I made up some story or other. 
She listened to me attentively with frequent signs of approba¬ 
tion or contempt, and then suddenly she said : 

“' No, you understand nothing about the subject. It 
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seems to me that real love must unsettle the mind, upset the 
nerves, and distract the head; that it must—how shall I express 
it?—be dangerous, even terrible, almost criminal and sacri¬ 
legious ; that it must be a kind of treason; I mean to say 
that it is almost bound to break laws, fraternal bunds, sacred 
obstacles; when love is tranquil, easy, lawful, and without 
danger, is it reaily love ? ’ 

“ I did not know what answer to give her, and this philo¬ 
sophical reflection occurred to me : ‘ Oh I female brain, here 
indeed you show yourself 1 ’ 

“ While speaking, she had assumed a demure, saintly air; 
and resting on the cushions, she stretched herself out at full 
length, with her head on my shoulder and her dress pulled up 
a litde, so as to show her red silk stockings, which looked still 
brighter in the firelight. In a minute or two she continued : 

" ‘ I suppose I have frightened you ? ’ I protested against 
such a notion, and she leaned against my breast altogether, 
and without looking at me she said : ‘ If I were to tell you that 
I love you, what would you do ? ’ 

“ And before I could think of an answer, she had tlirown 
her arms round my neck, had quickly drawn my head down 
and put her lips to mine. 

“ My dear friend, I can tell you that I did not feel at all 
happy 1 What 1 deceive lulien ?—become the lover of this 
little, silly, wrong-headed, cunning woman, who was no doubt 
terribly sensual, and for whom her husband was already not 
sufficient 1 To betray him continually, to deceive him, to play 
at being in love merely because I was attracted by forbidden 
fruit, danger incurred and friendship betrayed 1 No, that 
did not suit me, but what was I to do } To imitate Joseph 
would be acting a very stupid and, moreover, difficult part, for 
this woman was maddening in her perfidy, inflamed by audacity, 
palpitating, and excited. Let the man who has never felt on 
his lips the warm kiss of a woman who is ready to give herself 
to him throw the first stone at me 1 
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“ Well, a minute more—you understand what I mean ? 
A minute more and—I should have been—no, she would have 
been—I beg your pardon, he would have been—^when a loud 
noise made us both jump up. The log had fallen into the room, 
knocking over the fire-irons and the fender, as quick as a hurri¬ 
cane of flame, and was setting fire to the carpet. It came to a 
stop under an arm-chair which would certainly have caught fire. 

“ I jumped up like a madman, and as I was replacing the 
log on the fire, the door opened hastily, and Julien came in. 

“ ‘ I have done,’ he said, in evident pleasure. ‘ The business 
was over two hours sooner than I expected ! ’ 

“ Yes, my dear friend, without that log, I should have been 
caught in the very act, and you know what the consequences 
would have been! 

“ You may be sure that I took good care never to be caught 
again in a similar situation; never, never. Soon afterwards 
I saw that Julien was giving me the ‘ cold shoulder,’ as they say. 
His wife was evidently undermining our friendship ; by degrees 
he got rid of me, and we have altogether ceased to meet. 

“ That is why I have not got married; it ought not to 
surprise you.” 



THE RELIC 

To tAe Abbi Louis d*Ennemarey at Soissons 
“Mv DEAA Abb^ : 

“ My marriage with your cousin is broken ofiF in the stupidest 
manner, on account of a stupid trick which I almost involun¬ 
tarily played my intended, in my embarrassment, and I turn to 
my old schoolfellow, for you may be able to help me out of 
the difficulty. If you can, I shall be grateful to you until I die. 

“ You know Gilberte, or rather you diink you know her, 
for do we ever understand women i All their opinions, their 
ideas, their creeds, are a surprise to us. They are all full of 
twists and turns, of the unforeseen, of unintelligible arguments, 
of defective logic and of obstinate ideas, which seem final, 
but which they alter because a litde bird came and perched on 
the window ledge. 

“ I need not tell you that your cousin is very religious, as 
she was brought up by the White or Black Sisters at Nancy. 
You know that better than I do, but what you perhaps do not 
know, is, that she is just as excitable about other matters as she 
is about religion. Her head flies away, just like a leaf being 
whirled away by the 'wind; and she is a woman, or rather a 
girl, more so than many are, for she is moved or made angry in 
a moment, starting off at a gallop after affection, just as she 
does after hatred, arid returning in the same manner; and 
she is as pretty ... as you know, and more charming than I 
can say . . . and in a way you can never know. 

“ Well, we became engaged, and I adored her, as I adore 
her s»ill, and she appeared to love me. 

“ One evetung, I received a telegram summoning me to 
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Cologne for a consultation, which might be followed by a 
serious and difficult operation, and as I had to start the next 
morning, I went to wish Gilberte good-bye, and tell her why 
I could not dine with them on Wednesday, but on Friday, 
the day of my return. Ah 1 Take care of Fridays, for I assure 
you they are unlucky 1 

“ When I spoke of going away, 1 saw that her eyes filled 
with tears, but when I said I should be back very soon, she 
clapped her hands, and said ; 

“ ‘ I am very glad you are going, then I You must bring 
me back something; a mere trifle, just a souvenir, but a souvenir 
that you have chosen for me. You must find out what I should 
like best, do you hear ? And then I shall see whether you have 
any imagination.’ 

“ She thought for a few moments, and then added : 

“ ‘ I forbid you to spend more than twenty francs on it. 
I want it for the intention, and for the remembrance of your 
penetration, and not for its intrinsic value.’ 

“ And then, idter another moment’s silence she said, in low 
voice, and with downcast eyes: 

“ ‘ If it costs you nothing in money, and if it is something 
very ingenious and pretty, 1 will ... I will Wss you.’ 

“ The next day I was in Cologne. It was the case of a 
terrible accident, which had thrown a whole family into despair, 
and a difficult amputation was necessary. They put me up; 
I might say, they almost locked me up, and I saw nobody but 
people in tears, who almost deafened me with their lamenta¬ 
tions ; I operated on a d)dng man who nearly died under my 
hands, and with whom I remained two nights, and then, when 
I saw that there was a chance for his recovery, I drove to the 
station. I had, however, made a mistake in the trains, and I 
had an hour to wait, and so I wandered about the streets, still 
thinking of my poor patient, when a man accosted me. I do 
not know German, and he was totally ignorant of French, but 
at last I made out that he was ofifeting me some relics. I 
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thought of Gilberte, for I knew Iier fanatical devotion, and here 
was my present ready to hand, so I followed the man into a 
shop where religious objects were for sale, and I bought a 
small piece of a bone of one of the Eleven Tliousand Virgins. 

“ TTie pretended relic was enclosed in a charming, old 
silver box, and that determined my choice, and putting my 
purcliase into my pocket, I went to the railway station, and so 
to Paris. 

“ As soon as I got home, I wished to examine my purchase 
again, and on taking hold of it, I found that the box was open, 
and the relic lost 1 It was no good to hunt in my pocket, 
and to turn it inside out; the small bit of bone, which was no 
bigger than half a pin, had disappeared. 

“ You know, my dear little Abbti, that my faith is not very 
great, but, as my friend, you are magnanimous enough to 
put up with my indifference, and to leave me alone, and to wait 
for the future, so you say. But I absolutely disbelieve in the 
relics of second-hand dealers in piety, and you share my doubts 
in that respecL Therefore, the loss of that" bit of sheep's 
carcass did not grieve me, and I easily procured a similar frag¬ 
ment, which I carefully fastened inside my jewel, and then I 
went to see my intended. 

“ As soon as she saw me, she ran up to me, smiling and 
anxious, and said to me: 

“ ‘ \^at have you brought me f ’ 

“ I pretended to have forgotten, but she did not bdieve me, 
and I made her beg me, and beseech me, even. But when I 
saw that she was devoured by curiosity, I gave her the sacred 
silver box. She appeared overjoyed. 

•“Atehcl OhI AreUcl' 

“ And she kissed the box passionately, so that I was ashamed 
of my deception. She was not quite satisfied, however, and 
her uneasiness soon turned to terrible fear, and looking straight 
into my eyes, she said ; 

" ‘ Are you sure that it is authentic ? ’ 
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“ ‘ Absolutely certain.’ 

“ ‘ How can you be so certain ? ’ 

“I was caught, for to say that I had bought it through a 
man in the streets, would be my destruction. What was I to 
say ? A wild idea struck me, and I said, in a low mysterious 
voice : 

“ ‘ I stole it for you.’ 

“ She looked at me with astonishment and delight in her 
large eyes. 

“ ‘ Oh I You stole it f Where ? ’ 

“ ' In the cathedral; in the very shrine of the Eleven Thous¬ 
and Virgins.’ 

“ Her heart beat with pleasure, and she murmured : 

" ‘ Oh! Did you really do that ... for me ? Tell me 
... all about it 1 ’ 

“ There was no escape, I could not go back. I made up a 
fanciful story, with precise details. I had given the custodian 
of the building a hundred francs to be allowed to go about the 
building by myself; the shrine was being repaired, but I hap¬ 
pened to be there just when the workmen and clergy were at 
lunch ; by removing a small panel, I had been enabled to seize 
a small piece of bone (oh I so small), among a quantity of 
others (I said a quantity, as I thought of the amount that the 
remains of the skeletons of eleven thousand virgins must 
produce). Then I went to a goldsmith’s and bought a casket 
worthy of the relic; and I was not sorry to let her know that 
the silver box cost me five hundred francs. 

“ But she did not think of that; she listened to me, trembling; 
in an ecstasy, and whispering; 

“ ‘ How I love you 1 ’ she threw herself into my arms. 

" Just note this: I had committed sacrilege for her sake. 
I had committed a theft; I had violated a shrine; violated and 
stolen holy relics, and for that she adored me, thought me loving, 
tender, divine. Such is woman, my dear Abb& 

“ For two months I was the best of fiances. In her room 
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she had made a kind of magnificent chapel in which to keep this 
bit of mutton chop, which, as she thought, had made me commit 
that love-crime, and she worked up her religious enthusiasm in 
front of it every morning and evening. I had asked her to 
keep the matter secret, for fear, as I said, that I might be arrested, 
condemned and given over to Germany, and she kept her 
promise. 

“ Well, at the beginning of the summer, she was seized with 
an irresistible wish to see the scene of my exploit, and she begged 
her father so persistently (without telling him her secret reason), 
that he took her to Cologne, but without telling me of their 
trip, according to his daughter's wish. 

“ I need not tell you that I had not seen the interior of the 
cathedral. I do not know where the tomb (if there be a tomb) 
of the Eleven Thousand Virgins is, and then, it appears that it 
is unapproachable, alas 1 

“ A week afterwards, I received ten lines, breaking off <5ur 
engagement, and then an explanatory letter from her father, 
whom she had, somewhat late, taken into her confidence. 

“ At the sight of the shrine, she had suddenly seen through 
my trickery and my lie, and had also found out that I was 
innocent of any other crime. Having asked the keeper of 
the relics whether any robbery had been committed, the man 
began to laugh, and pointed out to them how impossible such 
a crime was, but from the moment I had not burgled a sacred 
edifice, and plunged my profane hand into venerable relics, I 
was no longer worthy of my fair-haired and delicate 
betrothed. 

“ I was forbidden the house; I begged and prayed in vain, 
nothing could move the fair devotee, and I grew ill from 
grief. Well, last week, her cousin, Madame d’Arville, who is 
yours also, sent word to me that she should like to see me, 
and when I called, she told me on what conditions I might 
obtain my pardon, and here they are. I must bring her a telic, 
a real, authentic relic, certified to be such by Our Holy Father, 
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the Pope, of some virgin and martyr, and I am going mad with 
worry and trouble. 

“ I will go to Rome, if needful, but I cannot call on the Pope 
unexpectedly, and tell him ray stupid adventure; and, besides, 
I doubt whether they let private individuals have relics. Could 
not you give me an introduction to some cardinal, or only to 
some French prelate, who possesses some remains of a female 
saint Or perhaps you may have tlie precious object she 
wants in your collection } 

“ Help me out of my difficulty, my dear Abb6, and I promise 
you that I will be converted ten years sooner than I otherwise 
should be I 

“ Madame d’Arville, who takes the matter seriously, said to 
me the other day : 

“ ‘ Poor Gilberte will never marry.’ 

“ My dear old schoolfellow, will you allow your cousin to 
die the victim of stupid deception on my part f Pray prevent 
her from being the eleven thousand and first virgin. 

“ Pardon me, I am imworthy, but I embrace you, and love 
you with all my heart. 

“ Your old friend, 

“Henri Fontal." 
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On a Stifling afternoon during last suioier, the large 
auction rooms seemed asleep, and the auctioneers were knock¬ 
ing down the various lots in a listless manner. In a back 
room, on the first floor, two or three lots of old silk ecclesiastical 
vestments were lying in a corner. 

They were copes for solemn occasions, and graceful chasubles 
on which embroidered flowers surrounded symbolic letters on 
a yellowish ground, which had originally been white. Some 
second-hand dealers were there, two or three men with dirty 
beards, and a fat woman with a big stomach, one of those women 
who deal in second-hand finery and manage illicit love aflairs, 
women who are brokers in old and young human flesh, just as 
much as they are in new and old clothes. 

Presently, a beautiful Louis XV chasuble, as pretty as the 
dress of a marquise, was put up for'sale. It had retained all 
its colours, and was embroidered with lilies of the valley round 
the cross, and long blue irises, which came up to the foot of 
the sacred emblem, and with wreaths of roses in the comers. 
When I had bought it, I noticed that there was a faint scent 
about it, as if it were permeated with the remains of incense, or 
still pervaded by those delicate, sweet scents of bygone years, 
which we like, the memory of a perfume, the soul of an evapor¬ 
ated essence. 

When I got it home, I wished to have a small chair of the 
same charming period coveted with it; and as I was handling 
it in order to oie the necessary measures, I felt some paper 
beneath my fingers. When I cut the lining, some letters fell 
at my feet They were yellow with age, and the faint ink was 
the colour of mst; outside the sheets, which were folded in 
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the fashion of long ago, it was addressed in a delicate hand 
“ To Monsieur I’Abbi d’Argence.” 

The first three letters merely settled places of meeting, but 
here is the fourth : 

“ My Friend, —1 am very unwell, ill in fact, and I cannot 
leave my bed. The rain is beating against my windows, and 
I lie dreaming comfortably and warmly under my eider-down 
coverlet. I have a book of which I am very fond, that seems 
as if a little of myself were in it. Shall I tell you what it is 
No, for you would only scold me. Then, when I have read 
a little, I think, and will tell you what about. 

“ They have put behind me pillows which keep me up 
and I am writing you on the lovely little desk you gave 
me. 

“ Having been in bed for three days, I think about my 
bed, and even in my sleep I meditate on it still. I have come 
to the conclusion that the bed encircles our whole life ; for we 
are bom in it, we live in it and we shall die in it. If, therefore, 
I had Monsieur de Cr^biilon’s pen, I should write the history 
of a bed, and what exciting and terrible, as well as delightful 
and moving adventures would not such a book contain 1 What 
lessons and what subjects for moralising could not one draw 
from it, for every one ? 

“ You know my bed, my friend, but you will never guess 
how many things I have discovered in it within the last three 
days, and how much more I love it, in consequence. It seems 
to me to be inhabited, haunted, if I may say so, by a number of 
people I never thought of, who, nevertheless, have left something 
of themselves in that couch. 

“ Ah 1 I cannot understand people who buy new beds, 
beds to which no memories or cares are attached. Mine, outs, 
which is so shabby, and so spacious, must have held many 
existences in it, from birth to the grave. Think of that, my 
friend; think of it all; review all those lives, a great part of 
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which was spent between these four posts, surrounded by these 
hangings embroidered by human figures, which have seen so 
many things. What have they seen during the three centuries 
since they were first put up ? 

“ Here is a young woman lying in this bed. 

“ From time to time she sighs, and then she groans and cries 
out; her mother is with her, and presently a little creature 
that makes a noise like a cat mewing, and which is all shrivelled 
and wrinkled, appears. It is a male child to which she has 
given birth, and the young mother feels happy in spite of her 
pain; she is nearly suffocated with joy at that first cry, and 
stretches out her arms, and those around her shed tears of 
pleasure. For that little morsel of humanity which has come 
from her means the continuation of the family, the perpetuation 
of the blood, of the heart, and of the soul of the old people, 
who are looking on, trembling with excitement. 

“ And then, here are two lovers, who for the first time are 
together in that tabernacle of life. They tremble; but trans¬ 
ported with delight, they have the delicious sensation of being 
close together, and by degrees their lips meet. That divine 
kiss makes them one, that kiss which is the gate of a terrestrial 
heaven, that kiss which speaks of human delights, which con¬ 
tinually promises them, announces them, and precedes them. 
And their bed is agitated like the tempestuous sea, it bends and 
murmurs, and itself seems to become animated and joyous, 
for the maddening mystery of love is being accomplished on 
it. What is there sweeter, what more perfect in this world 
than those embraces which make one single being out of two, 
which give to both of them at the same moment the same 
thought, the same expectation, and the same maddening pleasure, 
a joy wliich descends upon them like a celestial and devouring 
fire ? 

" Do you remember those lines which you read to me last 
year, from some old poet, I know not whom, perhaps it was 
gende Ronsard ? 

22 
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‘ Et qtiand au lit nous serons 
Entrelac&, nous ferons 
Les lasdfs, selon les guises 
Des amants qui Ubteraent 
Pradquent folStrement 
Sous les draps cent mignardises.’ 

I should like to have them embroidered on the top of my bed, 
where Pyramus and Thisbe are continually looking at me out 
of their tapestried eyes. 

“ And think of death, my friend, of all those who have 
breathed out their last sigh to God in this bed. For it is also 
the tomb of hopes ended, the door which closes everything, 
after having been the entrance to the world. What cries, 
what anguish, what sufferings, what groans; how many arms 
stretched out toward the past; what appeals to a happiness 
that has vanished for ever; what convulsions, what death- 
ratdes, what gaping lips and distorted eyes, have there not been 
in this bed from which I am writing to you, during the three 
centuries that it has sheltered human beings I 

“ The bed, you must remember, is the symbol of life; I 
have discovered this within the last three days. There is nothing 
good except the bed, and are not some of our best moments 
spent in sleep ? 

" But then, again, we suffer in bed 1 it is the refuge of those 
who are ill and suffering; a place of repose and comfort for 
worn-out bodies. 

“ The bed is man himself. Our Lord Jesus proved that he 
was superhuman by never needing a bed. He was bom on 
straw and died on the Cross, leaving to us weak human creatures 
our soft bed of repose. 

“ Many other dioughts have struck mie, but I have no time 
to note them down for you, and then, should 1 remember them 
all ? Besides that, I am so tired that I mean to shake up 
my pillows, stretch myself out at full length, and sleep a 
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litde. But be sure and come to see me at three o’clock 
to-morrow ; perhaps I may be better, and able to prove it to 
you. 

“ Good-bye, my friend; here are my hands for you to kiss, 
and I also offer you my lips.” 



MADf 

Am I MAD OR reXLOUS ? I know not which, but I SUFFER 
horribly. I committed a crime, it is true, a mad crime, but 
are not insane jealousy, passionate love, betrayed and lost, 
and the terrible pain I endure, enough to make anyone commit 
a crime, without actually being a criminal 

Oh I I have suffered, suffered continually, acutely, terribly. 
I have loved tliis woman to madness—and yet, is it true ? 
Did I love herNo, no! She owned me body and soul, I 
was, and am, her plaything, she ruled me by her smile, her look, 
the divine form of her body. I fight against the domination 
of her physical appearance, but the woman contained in that 
body, I despise, hate and execrate. I always have hated, 
despised and execrated her, for she is but an impure, perfidious, 
bestial, filthy creature, the woman of perdition, the treacherous 
sensual animal, in whom there is no soul; she is the human 
animal, even less than that, she is but a mass of soft flesh in 
which dwells infamy 1 

The first few months of our union were deliciously strange. 
In her arms I was exhausted by the frenzy of insatiable desire. 
Her eyes drew my lips as though they could quench my thirst. 
They were grey at noon, shaded green at twilight, and blue 
at sunrise. I am not mad. I swear they were of these three 
colours. In moments of love they were blue as though they 
had been bruised; the pupils dilated and nervous. Her lips 
trembled and often the tip of her pink moist tongue could be 
seen, quivering like that of a snake. Her heavy eyelids would 
be slowly raised, revealing that ardent, languorous look 
which used to madden me. When I took her in my 
arms I used to gaze into her eyes, trembling, seized not 
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only-with an unceasing desire to possess her, but also to kill 
this beast. 

When she walked across the room each step resounded in 
my heart, and when she began to undress, her dress falling from 
her, and emerged infamous but radiant from the white mass of 
linen and lace, I felt in all my limbs, in my legs and arms, in 
my panting chest, an infinite and cowardly weakness. 

One day I saw that she was tired of me. I saw it in her eyes 
on waking. Leaning over her I awaited this first look of hers 
every morning. I awaited it, filled with hatred, rage, and con¬ 
tempt for this sleeping brute whose slave I was. But when she 
fixed diQse pale, limpid blue eyes upon me, that languishing 
glance, tired witli the lassitude of recent caresses, a rapid fire 
consumed me, exasperating ray desires. 

When she opened her eyes that day I saw a dull, indifferent 
look; a look devoid of desire, and I knew then she was tired 
of me. I saw it, knew it, felt it, and understood immediately 
that all was over, and each hour and minute proved to me that 
I was right. ''XTien I beckoned her with my arms and lips she 
shrank from me. 

“ Leave me alone,” she said. “ You are horrid 1 Will you 
never leave me alone ? ” 

Then I became jealous, slyly, suspiciously, secretly jealous, 
like a dog. I knew she would soon be aroused again, that 
another man would excite her passions. I was insanely jealous; 
but I am not insane, no indeed 1 I watched her and waited ; 
not that she had betrayed me, but she was cold and indifferent. 

At times she would say : 

“ Men disgust me 1 ” Alas I it was too true. 

Then I became jealous of her own existence, of her in¬ 
difference, of her nights alone, of her actions, of her thoughts, 
which I knew to be impure, jealous of all that my imagination 
suspected; and when she awakened sometimes with that 
same look of lassitude which used to follow our ardent nights, 
as though some desire had haunted her mind and stirred her 
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passions, I suffocated with anger, and an irresistible desire to 
choke her, to break her with my knee, to seize her by the 
throat, and make her confess the shameful secrets of her heart 
took hold of me. 

Am I insane ? No. 

One night I saw that she was happy. I felt, in feet I was 
convinced, that a new passion ruled her. She was trembling 
as she used to do after my caresses, her eyes shone, she was 
feverish and her whole being gave out that odour of desire 
which used to drive me mad. 

I feigned ignorance, but I watched her closely. I discovered 
nothing, however. I waited a week, a month, almost a year. 
She expanded in the joy of an inexplicable ardoiu:, and was 
soothed- by the happiness of some elusive caress. 

At last 1 guess^. No, I am not insane, I swear I am not. 
How can I explain this inconceivable, horrible thing? How 
can I make myself understood ? This is how I guessed. 

She came in one night from a long tide on horseback and 
sank exhausted in a seat facing me. An unnatural flush tinted 
her cheeks, her breast was heaving, her legs trembling, and 
her eyes were swollen. I was not mistaken, I had seen her 
look like that; she loved 1 I almost lost my head, and so as 
not to look at her I turned to the window. A valet was leading 
her horse to the stable and she stood and watched the prancing, 
fiery animal disappear; then she fell asleep almost immediately. 
I thought and thought all night. My mind wandered through 
mysteries too deep to conceive, '^o can fathom the per¬ 
versity and strange caprices of a sensual woman ? Who can 
understand their incredible caprices and strange satisfactions 
of the strangest fancies ? 

Every morning at dawn she set out at a gallop across the 
fields and through the woods and dales, and each time she came 
back languid; as though exhausted by love. At last I under¬ 
stood. It was of the horse I was jealous—of the wind which 
cateaaed her fece, of the drooping leaves and pf die sunbeams 
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which touched her forehead through the branches, of die 
saddle which carried her and felt the clasp of her thighs I It 
was all those things which made her so happy and brought her 
back to me satiated; exhausted 1 I resolved to be revenged. 
I became very attentive. Every time she came back from her 
ride I helped her down and the horse made a vicious tush at me. 
She would pat him on the neck, kiss his quivering nostrils, 
without even wiping her lips, and the perfume of her body, 
warmed as though she had been in bed, mingled in my nostrils 
with the strong animal smell of the horse. 

I waited for chance. She used to take the same path every 
morning, through a iitde birch wood, which finally lost itself 
in the forest. I got up before dawn, took a rope in my hands, 
and hid my pistols in my breast, as if I were going to fight a 
duel. I ran to the path she loved so well, I drew the rope 
across, tied it to two trees, and then hid in the grass. 

With my ear to the ground I heard her galloping in the 
distance, then under the trees like an arch I saw her coming 
at a furious pace; her cheeks flushed, an insane look in her eyes. 
She seemed enraptured; transported into another sphere. I 
was not mistaken 1 The rapid ride gave her senses a thrili of 
solitary pleasure. 

The animal struck the rope with his forefeet and fell. I 
caught her in my arms, for I am strong enough to lift an ox, 
and then I approached the horse, who was watching us, and 
while he again tried to bite me, 1 put my pistol close to his ear, 
and shot him—as I would a man. 

She turned on me and dealt me two terrific blows across 
the face with her riding-whip which felled me, and as she 
rushed at me again, I shot her 1 

Tdl n». Am I insane ? 



THE AWAKENING 

During the three years that she had been married, she 
had not left the Val de Cite, where her husband possessed two 
cotton-mills. She led a quiet life, and, although without 
children, she was quite happy in her house among the trees, 
which the workpeople called the “ chateau.” 

Although Monsieur Vasseur was considerably older than 
she was, he was very kind. She loved him, and no guilty 
thought had ever entered her mind. 

Her mother came and spent every summer at Cir^, and then 
returned to Paris for the winter, as soon as the leaves began to 
faU. 

Jeanne coughed a little every aummn, for the narrow valley 
through which the river wound was very foggy for five months 
in the year. First of all, slight mists hung over the meadows, 
making all the low-lying ground look like a large pond, out of 
which the roofs of the houses rose. Then a white vapour, 
which rose like a tide, enveloped everything, turning the valley 
into a phantom land, through which men moved like ghosts, 
without recognising each other ten yards off, and the trees, 
wreathed in mist and dripping with moisture, rose up through it. 

But the people who went along the neighbouring hills, and 
looked down upon the deep, white depression of the valley, 
saw the two huge chimneys of Monsieur Vasseur’s factories 
rising above the mist below. Day and night they vomited 
forth two long trails of black smoke, the sole indication that 
people were living in the hollow, which looked as if it were 
filled with a cloud of cotton. 

That year, when October came, the medical men advised 
the young woman to go and spend the winter in Paris with 
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her mother, as the air of the valley was dangerous for her weak 
chest, and she went. For a month or so, she thought con¬ 
tinually of the house which she had left, the home to which 
she seemed rooted, the well-known furniture and quiet ways 
of which she loved so much. But by degrees she grew accus¬ 
tomed to her new life, and got to like entertainments, dinner 
and evening parties, and balls. 

Till then she had retained her girlish manners, had been 
undecided and rather sluggish, walked languidly, and had a 
tired smile, but now she became animated and merry, and was 
always ready for pleasure. Men paid her marked attentions, 
and she was amused at their talk and made fun of their gallan¬ 
tries, as she felt sure that she could resist them, for she was 
rather disgusted with love from what she had learned of it in 
marriage. 

The idea of giving up her body to the coarse caresses of such 
bearded creatures made her laugh with pity and give a slight 
shudder of repugnance. 

She asked herself how women could consent to degrading 
contacts with strangers, the more so as they were already 
obliged to endure them with their legitimate husbands. She 
would have loved her husband much more if they had lived 
together like two friends, and had restricted themselves to chaste 
kisses, which are the caresses of the soul. 

But she was much amused by their compliments, by the 
desire which showed itself in their eyes, a desire she did not 
share, by declarations of love whispered into her ear as they 
were returning to the drawing-room after some grand dinner, 
by words murmured so low that she almost had to guess them, 
words which left her blood quite cool, and her heart untouched, 
while gratifying her unconscious coquetry, kindling a flame of 
pleasure within her, making her lips open, her eyes grow bright, 
and her woman’s heart, to which homage was due, quiver with 
delight. 
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grows pressing, hesitates, trembles and fells on his knees. It 
was a delicious and new pleasure to her to know that they felt 
a passion which left her quite unmoved, able to say no by a 
shsdce of the head and by pursing her lips, able to withdraw 
her hands, to get up and calmly ring for lights, and to see the 
man who had been trembling at her feet get up, confused and 
furious when he heard the footman coming. 

She often uttered a hard laugh, which froze the most burning 
words, and said harsh things, which fell like a jet of icy water 
on the most ardent protestations, while the intonations of her 
voice were enough to make any man who really loved her kill 
himself. There were two especially who made obstinate love 
to her. 

They did not at all resemble one another. One of them, 
Paul P^ronel, was tall, a man of the world, gallant and enter¬ 
prising, one who was accustomed to successful love affairs, 
knew how to wait, and when to seize his opportunity. 

The other, Monsieur d’Avancelle, quivered when he came 
near her, scarcely ventured to express his love, but fbOowed 
her like a shadow, and gave utterance to his hopeless desire by 
distracted looks, and the asuduity of his attendOtas to her. 
She called the former “ Captain Fracasse,” and the latter 
" Faithful Sheep,” and in the end made him a kind of servant 
and treated him as if he had been her slave. 

She would have been much amused if anybody bad told 
her that she would love him, and yet she did love him, after a 
singular fashion. As she saw him continually, she had grown 
accustomed to his voice, to his gestures, and to his manner, 
just as one grows accustomed to those with whom one meets 
continually. Often his fece haunted her in her dteams, and 
she saw hto as he reaUy was; gende, delicate in ail his actions, 
humble, but passionatdy in love. She would awake full of 
fhese dreams, fencying that she sdll heard him and fdt him near 
her, until (me night (most likdy she was feverish) she saw her¬ 
self alone with him in a smaO wood, where they were bodi 
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sitting on the grass. He was saying charming things to her, 
while he pressed and kissed her hands. She could feel the 
warmth of his skin and of his breath and she was stroking his 
hair in a very natural manner. 

We are quite different in our dreams to what we are in teal 
life. She felt full of love for him, full of calm and deep love, 
and was happy in stroking his forehead and in holding him 
against her. Gradually he put his arms around her, kissed her 
eyes and her cheeks without her attempting to get away from 
him; their Ups met, and she yielded. It was a moment of 
intense and superhuman happiness, ideal yet sensual, maddening 
and unforgettable—such ecstasies are unknown in real Ufe. 
She awoke thrilled and confused, and she could not'go asleep 
again, she felt so obsessed and possessed by him. 

When she saw him again, unconscious of the agitation that 
he had caused her, she felt that she grew red, and while he 
was teUing her of his love, she was continually tecaUing to 
mind their previous' meeting, without being able to get rid of 
the recollection of their delicious embrace in her dream. 

She loved him, loved him with a strange tenderness, refined 
but sensual, chiefly from the remembrance of her dream, although 
she dreaded the accomplishment of the desires which had arisen 
in her mind. 

At last he perceived it, and then she told him everything, 
even to the dread of his kisses, and she made him swear that 
he would respect her, and he did so. They spent long hours 
of transcendental love together, during which their souls alone 
embraced, and when they separated, they were enervated, weak, 
and feverish. 

Sometimes their lips met, and vdth closed eyes they revelled 
in that long, yet chaste caress. She felt, however, that he could 
not resist much longer, and as she did not wish to yield, she 
wrote and told her husband that she wanted to come to him, 
and to return to her tranquil, solitary life. But in reply, he 
wrote her a very kind letter, and strongly advised her not to 
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return in the middle of the winter, and so expose herself to the 
sudden change of climate, and to the icy mists of the valley, 
and she was thunderstruck and angry with that confiding man, 
who did not guess, who did not understand, the struggles of 
her heart. 

February was a warm, bright month, and although she now 
avoided being along with Monsieur d’Avancelle, she sometimes 
accepted his invitation to drive round the lake in the Bois de 
Boulogne with him, when it was dusk. 

On one of those evenings, it was so warm that it seemed as 
if the sap ifi every tree and plant was rising. Their cab was 
going at a slow pace; it was growing dusk, and they were 
sitting close together, holding each other’s hands, and she said 
to herself: 

“ It is all over, I am lost I ” for she felt her desires rising in 
her again, the imperious demand for that supreme embrace 
which she had undergone in her dream. Every moment their 
lips sought each other, clung together, and separated, only to 
meet again immediately. 

He did not venture to go into the house with her, but left 
her at the door; more in love with her than ever, and half 
fainting. 

Monsieur Paul P^ronel was waiting for her in the little 
drawing-room, without a light, and when he shook hands with 
her, he felt how feverish she was. He began to talk in a low, 
tender voice, lulling her tired mind with the charm of amorous 
words. 

She listened to him without replying, for she was thinking 
of the other; she fancied she was listening to the other, and 
thought she felt him leaning against her, in a kind of hallucina¬ 
tion. She saw only him, and did not remember that any other 
man existed on earth, and when her ears trembled at those three 
syllables: “ I love you,” it was he, the other man, who uttered 
them, who kissed her hands, who strained her to his breast, like 
the other had done shortly before in the cab. It was he who 
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pressed victorious kisses on her lips, it was he whom she held 
in her arms and embraced, to whom she was calling, with all 
the longings of her heart, with all the overwrought ardour of 
her body. 

When she awoke from her dream, she uttered a terrible cry. 
Paul P^ronel was kneeling by her and was thanking her pas¬ 
sionately, while he coveted her dishevelled hair with kisses, and 
she almost screamed out: “ Go away 1 go away 1 go away 1 ” 

And as he did not understand what she meant, and tried to 
put his arm round her waist again, she writhed, as she stammered 
out: 

“ You are a wretch, and I hate you 1 Go away I go away 1 ” 
And he got up in great surprise, took up his hat, and went. 

The next day she returned to Val de Cir6, and her husband, 
who had not expected her for some time, blamed her for her 
whim. 

“ I could not live away from you any longer,” she said. 

He found her altered in character and sadder than formerly, 
but when he said to her : “ What is the matter with you f You 
seem unhappy. What do you want ? ” she replied : 

“ Nothing. Happiness exists only in our dreams in this 
world.” 

Avancelle came to see her the next summer, and she received 
him without any emotion and without regret, for she suddenly 
perceived that she had never loved him, except in a dream, from 
which Paul P^ronel had brutally roused her. 

But the young man, who sdll adored her, thought as he 
returned to Paris: 

“ Women are really very suange, complicated, and inexplic¬ 
able beings.” 
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The old doctor and his young patient were talking by 
the side of the fire. There was nothing really the matter with 
her, except that she had one of those little feminine ailments 
from which pretty women frequendy suffer—slight anaemia, 
an attack of nerves, and a suspicion of fatigue, probably of that 
fadguc from which newly-married people often suffer at the 
end of the first month of their married life, when they have 
made a love-match. 

She was lying on the chaise-longue and talking. “ No, 
doctor,” she said: “ I shall never be able to understand a 
woman deceiving her husband. Even allowing that .she does 
not love him, that she pays no heed to her vows and promises, 
how can she give herself to another man ? How can she con¬ 
ceal the intrigue from other people’s eyes? How can it be 
possible to love amid lies and treason ? ” 

The doctor smiled, and replied : “ It is perfecdy easy, and 
I can assttre you that a woman does not think of all those litde 
subde details, when she has made up her mind to go astray. 
I even feel certain that no woman is ripe for true love until she 
has passed through alt the promiscuousness and all the irksome¬ 
ness of married life, which, according to a celebrated man, is 
nothing but an exchange of ill-tempered words by day and bad 
smells at night. Nothing is more true, for no woman can love 
passionately until after she has married. 

“ As for dissimulation, all women have plenty of it on hand 
for such occasions. The simplest of them are wonderful 
tacticians, and extricate themselves from the greatest dilemmas 
in an extraordinary way." 

The yout^ woman, however, seemed incredulous. “ No, 
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doctor,” she said j “ one never thinks, ontii after It has hap¬ 
pened, of what one ought to have done in a dangerous affair, 
and women are certainly more liable than men to lose then- 
head on such occasions.” 

The docton raised his hands: " After it has happened, you 
say 1 Now I will tell you something that happened to one of 
my female patients, in whose mouth I thought butter would 
not melt, as the saying is. 

“ It happened in a provincial town. One night when I 
was sleeping profoundly, in that deep, first sleep from which 
it is so difficult to rouse oneself, it seemed to me in my dreams 
as if the bells in the town were sounding a fire-alarm and I 
woke up with a start. It was my own bell which was tinging 
wildly, and as my servant did not seem to be answering the 
door, I in turn pullea the bell at the head of my bed. Soon I 
heard banging and steps in the silent house, and then Jean 
came into my room and handed me a letter which said : ‘ Madame 
Leli^vre begs Dr. Simfen to come to her immediately.’ 

“ I thought for a few moments, and then I said to myself: 
‘ A nervous attack, vapours, nonsense; I am too tired.’ And 
so I replied: ‘ As Doctor Simton is not at all well, he must 
beg Madame Leli^vre to be kind enough to call in his colleague. 
Monsieur Bonnet.’ 

“ I put the note into an envelope, and went to sleep again, 
but about half an hour later, the street bell rang again, and 
Jean came to me and said: ‘ There is somebody downstairs— 
I do not quite know whether it is a man or a woman, as the 
person is so wrapped up—who wishes to speak to you immedi¬ 
ately. He says it is a matter of life and death for two people.’ 
Whereupon, I sat up in bed and told him to show the person in. 

“ A kind of bla^ phantom appeared, who raised her veil 
as soon as Jean had left the room. It was Madame Bertha 
Leliivre, quite a young woman, who had been married for 
three ye*s to a big merchant in the town, who was said to 
have married the prettiest girl in the neighbourhood. 
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“ She was terribly pale, her face was contracted like the faces 
of excited people occasionally are, and her hands trembled 
violendy. Twice she tried to speak without being able to 
utter a sound, but at last she stammered out: 

“ ‘ Come—quick—quick, doctor ! Come—my—my lover 
has just died in my bedroom.’ She stopped, half suffocated 
with emotion, and then went on: ‘ My husband will—be 
coming home from the club very soon.’ 

“ I jumped out of bed, without even considering that I was 
only in my night-shirt, and dressed myself in a few moments. 
Then I said : ‘ Did you come a short time ago ! ’ 

“ ‘ No,’ she said, standing like a statue petrified with horror. 
' It was my servant—she knows.’ And then, after a short 
silence, she went on: ‘I was there—by his side.’ And she 
uttered a sort of cry of horror, and after a fit of choking, which 
made her gasp, she wept violently, shaking with spasmodic 
sobs for a minute or two. Then her tears suddenly ceased, 
as if dried by an internal fire, and with an air of tragic calmness, 
she said : ‘ Let us make haste.’ 

“ I was ready, but I exclaimed : ‘ I quite forgot to lorder 
my carriage.’ 

“ ‘ I have one,’ she said ; ‘ it is his, which was waiting for 
him! ’ 5he wrapped herself up, so as completely to conceal 
her face, and we started. 

“ When she was by my side in the darkness of the carriage, 
she suddenly seized my hand, and crushing it in her delicate 
fingers she said, with a shaking voice, that proceeded from a 
distracted heart: ‘ Oh I If you only knew, if you only knew 
what I am suffering! I loved him, I have loved him dis¬ 
tractedly, like a mad woman, for the last six months.’ 

“ ‘ Is anyone up in your house f ’ I asked. 

“ ‘ No, nobody except Rose, who knows everything.’ 

" We stopped at the door. Evidently everybody was 
asleep, and we went in without making any noise, by means 
of her latch-key, and walked upstairs on tiptoe. The frightened 
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servant was sitting at the top of the stairs, with a lighted candle 
by her side, as she was afraid to stop by the dead man. I went 
into the room, which was turned upside down, as if there had 
been a struggle in it. The bed, which was tumbled and open, 
seemed to be waiting for somebody; one of the sheets was 
thrown on to the floor, and wet napkins, with which they had 
bathed the young man’s temples, were lying by the side of a 
wash-hand basin and a glass, while a strong smell of vinegar 
mingled with Lubin water pervaded the room. 

“ The dead man was lying at full length, on his back, in the 
middle of the room, and I went up to him, looked at him and 
touched him. I opened his eyes, and felt his hands, and then, 
turning to the two women, who were shaking as if tliey were 
frozen, I said to them: ‘ Help me to lift him on to the bed.’ 
When we had laid him gently on to it, I listened to his heart, 
put a looking-glass to his lips, and then said : ‘ It is ail over ; 
let us make haste and dress him.’ It was a terrible sight 1 

“ I took his limbs one by one, as if they had belonged to 
some enormous doll, and held them out to the clothes which 
the women brought, and they put on his socks, drawers, trousers, 
waistcoat, and lastly the coat; but it was a difficult matter to 
get the arms into the sleeves. 

“ When it came to buttoning his boots, the two. women 
kneeled down, while I held the light. As his feet were rather 
swollen, it was very difficult, and as they could not find a button¬ 
hook, they had to use their hairpins. When the terrible toilette 
was over, I looked at our work and said; ‘ You ought to 
arrange his hair a little.’ The girl went and brought her 
mistress’s large-toothed comb and brush, but as she was 
trembling, and pulling out his long, tangled hair in doing it, 
Madame Leli^re took the comb out of her hand, and arranged 
his hair as if she were caressing Km. She parted it, brushed 
his beard, rolled Ws moustaches gently round her fingers, as 
she liad no doubt been in the habit of doing, in the familiarities 
of their intrigue. 
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“ Suddenly, however, letting go of what she held, she took 
her dead lover’s inert head in her hands, and looked for a long 
time in despair at the dead face, which no longer could smile 
at her. Then, throwing herself on to him, she took him into 
her arms and kissed him ardently. Her kisses fell like blows on 
toJiis closed mouth and eyes, on to his forehead and temples, 
and then, putting her lips to his ear, as if he could still hear her, 
and as if she were about to whisper something to him, to make 
their embraces still more ardent, she said several times, in a 
heart-rending voice: ‘ Adieu, my darling 1 ’ 

“ Just then the clock struck twelve, and I started up. ‘ Twelve 
o’clock 1’ I exclaimed. ‘That'is the time when the club 
closes. Come, Madame, we have not a moment to lose I ’ 

“ She started up, and I said ; ‘ We must carry him into the 
drawing-room.’ When we had done this, I placed him on a 
sofa, and lit the chandeliers, and just then the front door was 
opened and shut noisily. The husband hacT come back, and 
I said; ‘ Rose, bring me the basin and the towels, and make 
the room look tidy. Make haste, for heaven’s sake 1 Monsieur 
Leltevie is coming in.’ 

“ 1 heard his steps on the stairs, and then his hands feeling 
along the walls. ‘ Come here, my dear fellow,’ I said; ‘ we 
have had an accident.’ 

“ And the astonished husband appeared in the door with a 
cigar in his mouth, and said ; ‘ What is the matter i What is 
the meaning of this ? ’ 

“ ‘ My dear friend,’ I said, going up to him j ‘ you find us 
in a nice fix. I had remained late, chatting with your wife 
and our friend, who had brought me in his carriage, when he 
suddenly fainted, and in spite of all we have done, he has 
remained unconscious for two hours. I did not like to call 
in strangers, and if you will now help me downstairs with 
him, I shall be able to attend to him better at his own house.' 

*' The husband, who was surprised, but quite unsuspicious, 
took off his hat. Then he took his now inoffiaisive rivai, 
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under the arm^ I got between his two legs, as if 1 had been 
a horse between the shafts, and we went downstairs, while his 
wife lit the way for us. When we got outside, I held the body 
up, so as to deceive the coachman, and said: ‘ Come, my 
friend; it is nothing; you feel better already, I expect. Pluck 
up your courage, and make ah effort It will soon be over.' 
But as I 'felt that he was slipping out of my hands, I gave him 
a slap on the shoulder, which sent him forward and made him 
fall into the carriage ; tlian I got in after him. 

“ Monsieur Lelihvre, who was rather alarmed, said to me: 
‘ Do you think it is anydiing serious } ’ To which I replied, 
‘ No,’ with a smile, as I looked at his wife, who had put her 
arm into that of her legitimate husband, and was trying to see 
into the dark carriage. 

“ I shook hands with them, and told my coacliman to 
start, and during the whole drive the dead man kept falling 
against me. When we got to his house, I said that he had 
become unconscious on the way home, and helped to carry 
him upstairs, where I certified that he was dead, and acted 
another comedy to his distracted family. At last I got back 
to bed, not without swearing at lovers." 

The doctor ceased, though he was still smiling, and the 
young woman, who was in a very nervous state, said: “ Why 
have you told me that terrible story ? ” 

He gave her a gallant bow, and replied: 

" So that I may offer you my services, if necessary.” 



ON HORSEBACK 

The poor people lived miserably on the husband’s 
salary. Since their marriage two children had been bom, and 
their previous lack of means had developed into that frightened, 
timid, shamefaced poverty peculiar to families of good position 
who try to keep up appearances in spite of everything. 

Hector de Gribelin had been brought up in the country, in 
the paternal manor, by an old Abb6 who acted as his tutor. 
They were not rich, but pulled the devil by the tail and kept 
up their position. When he was twenty he had gone into the 
ministry of marine, as a clerk at fifteen hundred francs a year. 
He had landed there like all those who have not been prepared 
in early years for the harsh struggle for life, those who see this 
world through a haze, knowing neither how to get on nor how 
to meet difficulties, people in whom no special aptitudes or 
talents have been developed from childhood, no keen energy 
for the struggle; in whose hands neither a weapon nor a tool 
has been placed. His first three years at the office were 
horrible. 

He had renewed acquaintance with some friends of his 
family, old people, behind the times and poor like himself, 
who lived in select streets, the depressing streets of the Faubourg 
Saint-Germain, and he had made a circle of friends. , 

Unfamiliar with modem life, humble but proud, these 
needy aristocrats lived on the top floors of sleepy old houses. 
From top to bottom these houses were inhabited by titled 
tenants, but money was as scarce on the second as on the top 
floor. Their eternal prejudices, preoccupation with their 
rank,' the dread of descending in the scale, haunted these erst¬ 
while brilliant families, ruined by the inaction of their men folk. 
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It was in these circles that Hector de Gribeiin met and married 
a titled but penniless young girl like himself. Two children 
had been bom to them in four years and for the past four years 
the household, harassed by poverty, had known no other 
distractions than a walk on Sunday to the Champs-Elys^es, 
and a few evenings at the theatre, one or two each winter, 
thanks to free tickets received from a friend. 

But, as spring approached, his chief entmsted him with 
some extra work and he received the extra compensation of 
three hundred francs. Coming home that night he said to 
his wife: 

“ My dear Henriette, we ought to do something with this 
money; a little outing in the country for the children, for 
instance.” 

They had a lengthy discussion, and finally decided on a 
family picnic. 

“ We have had so very few outings,” said Hector, “ that we 
may as well do things right. We will hire a brake for you and 
the litde ones, and I will hire a horse; it will do me good.” 

They talked of nothing else all week. Each night, when 
he came home from his office he would dance his elder son 
up and down on his knee and say : 

“ This is the way papa will ride next Sunday.” And the 
boy would ride chairs all day screaming: 

“ This is papa on horseback.” Even the servant looked at 
the master in wonder, as she thought of his riding beside the 
carriage on horseback, and at every meal she heard him tell 
of his feats in horsemanship when he was home. Oh, he had 
been well trained. Once he felt a horse between his legs, he 
was afraid of nothing, absolutely nothing. 

He would say to his wife, mbbing his hands: “ If they 
could give me a frisky animal I would like it all the better. 
You will see how I ride, and, if you like, we can come back 
by the Champs-Elys^es when everybody is coming home. 
We shall cut quite a figure, and I should not be sorry to meet 
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someone from the office; there is nothing like it to inspire 
respect.” 

On the appointed day the carriage and the horse arrived 
together at the door, and Hector came down immediately, to 
look the horse over. He had had straps sewn to his trousers, 
and was playing with a riding-whip purchased the day before. 
He raised and felt; one after the other, the animal’s four legs, 
felt its neck, its ribs, its hocks, tested its back with his hands, 
opened its mouth, and told its age, and as the family was coming 
out at that moment, he discoursed on horses in general and that 
one in particular, which he declared to be an excellent animal. 

When every one was comfortably placed in the carriage. 
Hector examined the saddle, and mounting with a spring, 
dropped on the horse with such force that he immediately set 
up a dance which almost threw his rider. Hector became 
flustered and tried to calm him, saying: “ Come, old fellow, 
be quiet.” And when' they both had calmed down a little he 
ask^: 

“ Is everybody ready ? ” 

Everybody said they were and the party proceeded. All 
eyes were turned on Hector, who affect^ the English seat and 
leaped up and down on his saddle in an exaggerated manner. 
He often looked as if he were going to fall forward on the 
horse’s mane, but he kept his eyes fixed ahead of him, con¬ 
tracting his brow and looking very pale. His wife and the 
servant each held one of the boys on their lap and every minute 
they would say: 

“ Look at papa 1" And the boys, excited by the movement, 
the fresh air, and their delight, uttered piercing screams. 

The horse, frightened at so much noise, started off at a gallop, 
and while Hector tried to stop him his hat fell off. The driver 
had to come down and pick it up, and having recovered it. 
Hector shouted to his wife: 

“ Make the children stop screaming, will you ? They will 
make the horse run away.” 
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They lunched on the grass in the woods of Visinet, having 
brought their food in baskets. Although the driver looked 
after the horses, Hector went every minute to see if his horse 
wanted anything. He pa,tted it and fed it with bread, cake, 
and sugar. 

“ He is a great trotter,” he said to his wife. “ He shook me 
at first, but you saw how quick I subdued him. He knows his 
master now.” 

They came back by the Champs-Elys^es as agreed. The 
huge avenue was crowded with carriages and the sidewalks 
lined with so many pedestrians, that they looked like two long 
black ribbons unrolling from the Arc de Triomphe to the 
Place de la Concorde. A sun shower was falling on the crowd, 
making the varnish of the carriages, the steel of the harness and 
the door handles glitter. The whole mass seemed to be seized 
by a frenzy of motion, an intoxication of life. In the disunce 
the Obelisk arose in a golden mist. As soon as they passed 
the Arc de Triomphe Hector’s horse was suddenly possessed 
by a new ardour. It dashed at a rapid trot between the 
carriages in the direction of the stables, and the rider’s efforts 
to stop him were unavailing. The carriage containing ^s 
family was far behind. In front of the Palais de I’lndustrie, 
the horse turned to the right at a gallop. An old woman was 
at that moment leisurely crossing the street, and Hector, who 
was unable to stop the horse, shouted : “ Hey there, hey I ” 
But the old woman was deaf, perhaps, for she slowly kept on 
until the horse struck her with such force that she turned a 
triple somersault and landed ten feet away. Several people 
shouted: Stop him.” 

Hector was distracted and held on desperately to the horse’s 
mane, crying: “ Help, help I ” A terrible shock sent him 
over the horse’s head like a bomb, and he landed in the arms 
of a policeman who was running toward him. An angry 
crowd gathered. An old gentleman wearing a decoration was 
especially angry. 
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“ Confound it, sir! ” he said, “ if you cannot ride a horse . 
why do you not stay at home instead of running over people 1 ” 

Four men appeared carrying the old woman, who to all 
appearances was dead, with her yellow face, and her bonnet 
awry and covered with dust. 

“ Take this woman to a chemist’s,” said the old gentleman, 

“ and let us go to the station-house.” 

A crowd followed Hector, who walked between two police¬ 
men, while a third led his horse. At that moment the carriage 
appeared, and his wife, taking in the situation at a glance, ran 
toward him ; the servant and the children came behind crying. 
He explained that his horse had knocked a woman down, but 
it was nothing, he would be home very soon. And his fright¬ 
ened family went away. 

At the station-house, the explanation was brief. He gave 
his name, his place of employment, and awaited news of the 
injured woman. A policeman came back with the information 
that the woman’s name was Mme Simon, and that she was a 
charwoman sixty-five years old. She had regained con¬ 
sciousness, but she suffered internally, she claimed. When 
Hector found that she was not dead, he recovered his spirits 
and promised to defray the expenses of her illness. He went 
to the drug-store where they had taken the old woman. An 
immense crowd blocked the doorway. The old woman was 
whining and groaning pitifully. Two doctors were examining 
her. 

“ There are no bones broken,” they said, “ but we are afraid 
she is hurt internally.” 

“ Do you suffer much ” asked Hector. 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“ Where 

“ I feel as if my inside was on fire.” 

“ Then you are the cause of the accident ? ” said a doctor 
approaching. 

*' Yes, sir,” said Hector. 
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‘‘ This woman must go to a convalescent home. I know 
one where they will take her for six francs a day; shall I arrange 
this for you ? ” 

Hector thanked him gratefully and went home relieved. He 
found his wife in tears, and he comforted her, saying: 

“ Don’t worry, she is much better already. I sent her to 
a convalescent home, and in three days she will be all right.” 

After his work the next day he went to see Mme Simon. 
She was eating some beef soup which she seemed to relish. 

“ Well,” said Hector, “ how do you feel ? ” 

“ No better,” she answered. “ I feel as good as dead. I 
don’t feel any better.” 

The doctor advised waiting; complications might arise. 
He waited three days, then went to see the old woman again. 
Her skin was clear, her eyes bright, but as soon as she saw 
Hector she commenced to whine : 

“ I can’t move any more; I’ll be like this for the rest of my 
days 1 ” 

Hector felt a shiver running up and down his back. He 
asked for the doctor and inquired about the patienf. 

" I am puzzled,” the doctor said. “ Every time we try to 
lift her up, or even change the position of her chair, she utters 
heart-rending screams; still, I am forced to believe her. I 
cannot say that she shams until I have seen her walk.” 

The old woman listened attentively; a sly look on her face. 
A week passed, then two, then a month, and still Mme Simon 
did not leave her chair. Her appetite was excellent, she 
gained flesh and joked with the other patients. She seemed 
to accept her lot as a well-earned rest after fifty years of labour 
as a charwoman. 

Hector came every day and found her the same; always 
repeating: 

“ I can’t move, I can’t I ” 

When Hector came home, his wife would ask with anxiety: 

" How is Mme Simon ? ” 
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“Just the same; absolutely no change,” answered Hector 
dejectedly. 

They dismissed the servant, whose wages became too much 
of a strain, and economised more than ever. The money 
received from his chief had been spent. Then Hector called 
four doctors to hold a consultation on Mme Simon. She 
let them press and poke her, while she watched them slyly, 

“ We must make her walk,” said one of the doctors. 

“ I can’t, gentlemen ; I can’t! ” 

They took hold of her and dragged her a few steps, but 
she freed herself, and sank to the floor emitting such piercing 
screams, that they carried her back to her chair very gently. 

They reserved their opinion, but concluded, however, that 
she was incapacitated for work. 

When Hector brought the news to his wife, she collapsed. 

“ We had much better take her here, it would cost us less.” 

“ In our own house 1 What are you thinking of ? ” 

“ What else can we do, dear ? I am sure it is no fault of 
minel ” 



THE BURGLAR 

“ I TEIi TOD, TOD WILL NOT. BELIEVE IT.’' 

“ Well, tell it anyhow.” 

“ All right, here goes. But first I must tell you that my 
^ory is absolutely true in every respect; even if it does sound 
improbable. The only ones who will not be surprised are the 
artists, who remember that time of mad pranks, when the 
habit of practical joking had reached a point where we could 
not get rid of it even in the most serious circumstances.” The 
old artist seated himself astride on a chair. We were in the 
dining-room of a hotel at Barbizon. 

“ Well, we had dined that night at poor Sorieul’s, who is 
now dead, and who was the worst of us all. There were just 
three of us, Sorieul, myself, and Le Poittevin, I think, but I 
am not sure if it was he. I mean, of course, the marine painter 
Engine Le Poittevin, who is also dead, not the landscape painter, 
who is still alive and full of talent. 

“ When I say we had dined at Sorieul’s, that means we were 
tipsy. Le Poittevin alone had kept his head, somewhat light, 
but still fairly clear. Those were the days when we were 
young. We had stretched ourselves on the floor of the little 
room adjoining the studio and were talking extravagantly. 
Sorieul lay flat on his back, with his feet propped up on a chair, 
discussing war and the uniforms of the Empire, when, sud¬ 
denly, he got up, took out of the big wardrobe where he kept 
his accessories, a complete hussar’s uniform and put it on. 
He then took out a grenadier’s uniform and told Le Poittevin 
to put it on; but he objected, so we seized him, undressed him, 
and forced him into an immense uniform in which he was 
completely lost, I arrayed myself as a cuirassier. After we 
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were ready, Sorieul made us go through a complicated drill. 
Then he exclaimed : ‘ As long as we are troopers let us drink 
like troopers.’ 

" We brewed one bowl of punch, drank it, and lit the flame 
a second time beneath the bowl filled with rum. We were 
bawling some old camp songs at the top of our voice, when 
Le Poittevin, who in spite of all the punch had retained his 
self-control, held up his hand and said: ‘ Hush 1 I am sure I 
heard someone walking in the studio.’ 

“ ‘ A burglar 1 ’ said Sorieul, staggering to his feet. * Good 
luck 1 ’ And he began the Marseillaise: 

‘ Aux armes, citoyens 1 ’ 

“ Then he seized several weapons from the wall and equipped 
us according to our uniforms. I received a musket and a sabre. 
Le Poittevin was handed an enormous gun with a bayonet 
attached. Sorieul, not finding just what he wanted, seized 
a horse-pistol, stuck it in his belt, and brandishing a battle-axe 
in one hand, he opened the studio door cautiously. The 
army advanced into the suspected territory. 

" When we were in the middle of the immense room, littered 
with huge canvases, furniture, and strange, unexpected objects, 
Sorieul said : ‘ I appoint myself general. Let us hold a council 
of war.’ You, the cuirassiers, will keep the enemy from 
retreating—that is, lock the door. You, the grenadiers, will 
be ray escort.’ 

“ I executed ray orders and rejoined the troops, who were 
behind a large screen reconnoitering. Just as I reached it I 
heard a terrible noise. I rushed up with the candle to investigate 
the cause of it and this is what I saw. Le Poittevin was piercing 
the dummy’s breast with his bayonet and Sorieul was splitting 
his head open with his axe 1 Wlien the mistake had been dis¬ 
covered the General commanded: ‘ Be cautious 1 ’ and operations 
were resumed. 

“ We had explored every nook and comer of the studio 
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for the past twenty minutes without success, when Le Poittevin 
thought he would look in the cupboard. As it was quite deep 
and very dark, I advanced with the candle and looked in. I 
drew back stupefied. A man, a real live man this time, stood 
there looking at me 1 I quickly recovered myself, however, 
and locked the cupboard door. We then retired a few paces 
to hold a council. 

“ Opinions were divided. Sorieul wanted to smoke the 
burglar out; Le Poittevin suggested starvation, and I proposed 
to blow him up with dynamite. Le Poittevin’s idea being 
finally accepted as the best, we proceeded to bring the punch 
and pipes into the studio, while Le Poittevin kept guard with 
his big gun on his shoulder, and settling ourselves in front of 
the cupboard we drank the prisoner’s health. We had done 
this repeatedly, when Sorieul suggested that we bring out the 
prisoner and take a look at him. 

“ ‘ Hooray 1 cried 1. We picked up our weapons and made 
a mad rush for the cupboard door. It was. finally opened, 
and Sorieul, cocking his pistol, which was not loaded, rushed 
in first. Le Poittevin and I followed yelling like iupatics and, 
after a mad scramble in the dark, we at last brought out the 
burglar. He was a haggard-looking, white-haired old bandit, 
with shabby, ragged clothes. We bound him hand and foot 
and dropped him in an arm-chair. He said nothing. 

" ‘ We will try this wretch,’ said Sorieul, whom the punch 
had made very solemn. I was so far gone diat it seemed to 
me quite a natural thing. Le Poittevin was named for the 
defence and I for the prosecution. The prisoner was con¬ 
demned to death by all except his counsel. 

“ * We will now execute him,’ said Sorieul. ‘ Still, this 
man cannot die without repenting,' he added, feeling somewhat 
scrupulous. ‘ Let us send for a priest.’ 

“ I objected that it was too late, so he proposed that I 
officiate and forthwith told the prisoner to confess his sins to me. 
For the past five minutes the old man was rolling his eyes in 
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terror, wondering what kind of wretches we were and for the 
first time he spoke. His voice was hollow and husky with 
drink; 

" ‘ You don’t mean it, do you ? ’ 

“ Sorieul forced him to his knees, and for fear he had not 
been baptized, poured a glass of rum over his head, saying : 
‘ Confess your sins ; your last hour has come 1 ’ 

“ Terrified, the old ruffian began to shout: ‘ Help 1 Help I ’ 
so loudly that we had to gag him, lest he should wake the 
neighbours. 

“ Then he rolled on the floor, kicking and twisting, upsetting 
the furniture, and smashing the canvases. Finally, Sorieul 
lost his patience, and shouted : ‘ Come, let us end this.’ He 
pointed his pistol at the old man and pressed the trigger, which 
fell with a sharp click. Carried away by his example, I fired 
in my turn. My gun, which was a flintlock, gave out a spark, 
to my surprise. Then Le Poittevin said gravely: 

“ ‘ Have we really the right to kill this man ? ’ 

" ‘ We have condemned him to death I ’ said Sorieul, 
astounded. 

“ ‘ Yes, but we have no tight to shoot a civilian. Let us 
take him to the police-station. He must be delivered to the 
executioner.’ 

“ We agreed with him, and as the old man could not walk 
we tied him to a board, and Le Poittevin and I carried him, 
while Sorieul, armed to the teeth, kept guard in the rear. At 
die gate the guard stopped us. The chief, who knew us and 
was well acquainted with our manner of joking, thought it 
was a great lark and laughingly refused to take our prisoner in. 
Sorieul insisted, but the chief told us very sternly to go home 
and be quiet. The army resumed its march, and we returned 
to the studio. 

“ ‘ What are we going to do with him f ’ I asked. 

* The poor man must be awfully tired 1 ’ said Le Poittevin, 
sympathetically. 
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" He did look half dead, gagged and ried to the plank, and 
in my turn I felt a sudden pity for him (the punch, no doubt), 
and I relieved him of his gag. 

“ ‘ How do you feel, old man ? ’ I asked. 

“ * By Jingo I I have enough of this,’ he groaned. 

“ Thqi Sorieul became fatherly. He unbound him and 
made him take a seat, and treated him as a long-lost friend. 
The three of us immediately brewed a fresh bowl of punch, 
and the burglar watched us quietly from his arm-chair. As 
soon as it was ready we handed a glass to the prisoner, and we 
would gladly have held up his head. Toast followed toast. 
The old man could drink mote than the three of us put together ; 
but as daylight appeared', he got up and calmly said : ‘ I shall 
be obliged to leave you; I must get home now.’ 

" We begged him not to go, but he positively refused to 
stay any longer. So we shook hands with him, and took 
him to the door, and Sorieul held the candle to light him 
through the hall, saying: ‘ Look out for the step under the 
outer door.’ ” 

Everybody round the story-teller laughed heartily. He got 
up, lit his pipe, and added, standing straight before us, “ The 
funniest part of my story is that it really happened.” 



A CHRISTMAS EVE FESTIVAL 

I DO NOT REMEMBER EXACTLY WHAT YEAR IT WAS. FoR A 
whole month I had been hunting with the concentrated, 
savage joy that one has in a new passion. 

I was in Normandy, at the house of a bachelor relative, 
Jules de Banneville, alone with him, a servant, a valet and a 
gamekeeper, in his manorial chateau. 

The castle, an old, grey building surrounded with moaning 
pines and avenues of oak-trees, in which the wind howled, 
looked as if it had been deserted for centuries. The antique 
furniture was the only inhabitant of the spacious rooms and 
halls now closed, in which the people, whose portraits hung 
in a corridor as windy as avenues, used to receive their noble 
neighbours in solemn state. 

We had taken shelter in the only habitable room, the kitchen, 
an immense kitchen, whose dim shadows were lit up when 
fresh wood was thrown into the vast fireplace. Then, every 
evening, after a cosy sleep in front of the fire, when our wet 
boots had steamed for some time, and our dogs, lying curled 
up between our legs, had dreamt of game and barked in their 
sleep, we used to go up to our room. 

It was the only room that had been floored and plastered all 
over to keep out the mice. But it remained bare, having been 
simply whitewashed, with guns, whips, and hunting-horns 
hanging on the walls. And we used to slip into our beds 
shivering, in the two comers of that glacial chamber. 

A mile away in front of the house precipitous cliffs fell down 
to the sea, and the powerful breath of the ocean day and night, 
made the great trees bend and sigh, made the roof and the 
weathercocks creak, and the whole building groan, as the wind 
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entered through its loose slates, its wide chimneys, and its 
windows that would not shut. 

It had been freezing hard that day and evening had come. 
We were going to sit down to dinner in front of the big fire 
where a hare and two partridges that smelt good, were roasting. 

“ It will be awfully cold going to bed to-night,” said my 
cousin, looking up. 

“ Yes, but there will be plenty of ducks to-morrow morn¬ 
ing,” I replied indifferently. 

The servant had set our plates at one end of the table and 
those of the servants at the other. 

“ Gentlemen, do you know it is Christmas Eve ? ” she asked. 

We certainly did not; we never looked at the calendar. 

" That accounts for the bells ringing all day,” said my 
companion. “ There is midnight service to-night.” 

“ Yes, sir; but they al?b rang because old Foumel is dead.” 

Foumel was an old shepherd, well known in the country. 
He was ninety-six years old and had never known a day’s 
sickness until a month ago, when he had taken cold by falling 
into a pool on a dark ni^t. The next day he took to his bed, 
and had been declining ever since. 

“ If you like,” said my cousin, turning to me, “ we will go 
and see these poor people after dinner.” 

He referred to the old man’s family, consisting of his grand¬ 
son, fifty-eight years old, and the latter’s wife, one year younger. 
His children had died years ago. They lived in a miserable 
hut on the right-hand side, at the entrance of the village. 

Perhaps it was the thought of Christmas in this solitude 
which put us in the humour for talking. As we sat alone we 
told each other stories of old Christmas Eves, of adventures on 
that joyful night, of .past good fortunes, and of the surprises 
of die morning after, when one awoke to find oneself not 
alone, and made surprising discoveries. 

In this fashion dinner was prolonged. We smoked in¬ 
numerable pipes, and, seized by that cheerfulness of lonely 
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men, that infectious gaiety which suddenly comes upon inti¬ 
mate friends, we talked without ceasing, searching for those- 
memories, those confidences of the heart, which escape in such 
moments of expansion. 

The servant, who had left us a long time, reappeared and 
said : “ I’m going to mass, sir.” 

“ So soon 1 ” exclaimed my cousin. 

“ It is a quarter to twelve.” 

“ Let us go to church, too,” said Jules. “ Midnight service 
in the country is very interesting.” 

I agreed, and we set off, wrapped in our fur-lined hunting 
coats. 

A biting cold stung our faces and made our eyes water. 
The sharp air cut one’s lungs and dried up one’s throat. The 
deep, clear, hard sky was teeming with stars which seemed paler 
in tile frost. They did not shine like fire, but like stars of ice, 
shining icicles. In the distance on the hard, crisp earth we 
could hear the peasants’ clogs, and the little village bells ringing 
everywhere in the neighbourhood, throwing out their slender 
notes into the cold immensity of the night. The country-side 
was not asleep. Deceived by the noise, cocks were crowing, 
and as we passed the stables we could hear the cattle moving, 
disturbed by the sounds of life. 

As -we neared the village Jules remembered the Foumels. 
“ Here is their cabin,” he said; “ let us go in.” He knocked 
repeatedly, but in vain. A neighbour who -was going to 
church told us they had gone to mass to pray for the old man. 

“ We shall see them on our way back,” said my cousin. 

The waning moon stood on the edge of the horizon, like a 
sickle in the midst of innumerable seeds of light scattered into 
space. From every direction the dark country-side -was dotted 
witii dandng lights, all moving towards the pointed spire, whose 
bdl rang incessantly. In the farm-yards planted with trees, 
in the shadowy fields these lights glimmered close to the 
ground. They wete the lanterns with which the peasants lit 
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the way for thdr wives, who were dressed in white bonnets 
and long black cloaks, and were followed by children whose 
eyes were still heavy with sleep as they walked hand in hand 
ahead through the night 

Through the open church door the lighted choir was visible. 
Around the simple nave stood a row of penny candles, and on 
the floor of a chapel to the left a plump Christ-child was repre¬ 
sented in pink wax, lying on real straw, in the midst of pine 
branches. 

The service began. The peasants bowed their heads, the 
women praying on their knees, and these simple folk, who had 
got up in the cold night, gazed deeply moved at this rudely- 
painted image. They clasped their hands, impressed as well 
as frightened by the modest splendour of this puerile picture. 

The cold air made the candles flicker. Jules said to me: 
" Let us leave. It is better outside.” While the prostrate 
peasants shivered through their devotions we went along 
the deserted road, and resumed our conversation. We had 
talked so long that the service was over when we came back 
to the village. A small ray of light filtered through the 
Foumels’ door. 

“They are watching their dead. Let us go in and see 
these poor people,” said Jules. “ They will be pleased.” 

Some embers were dying out in the fireplace. The dark 
room, coated with dirt, its mouldy rafters brown with age, 
was filled with a sdffling smell of grilled blood pudding. In 
the centre of the large table, beneath which a bread bin had 
been built, taking up the whole length of it, a candle in a twisted 
iron candlestick sent up its acrid smoke to the ceiling from a 
mushroom-shaped wick. There the two Foumels were cele¬ 
brating Qitistraas Eve alone. With the gloomy, sad, stupid 
expression of peasants, they were eating in solemn silence. 
In one dish, placed between them, was a huge piece of black 
padding, giving forth a powerful odour. From time to time 
diey cut a piece off, spread it on dieir bread and munched 
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it slowly. When the man’s glass was empty, the woman 
would fill it out of an earthen jar containing cider. 

They asked us to be seated and to “ join them,” but at our 
refusal they continued to munch. After a few minutes’ silence 
Jules said : 

“ Well, Anthime, so your grandfather is dead 1 ” 

“Yes, sir, he died this afternoon.” 

The woman snuffed the candle in silence and I for the want 
of something to say, added : 

” He was quite old, was he not ” 

” Oh, his time was up,” she answered; “ he was .no earthly 
use here.” 

An invincible desire to see the corpse of this centenarian 
took possession of me and I asked to see him. The two 
peasants suddenly became agitated and exchanged questioning 
glances. Jules noticed this and insisted. Then the man with 
a sly, suspicious look, asked : 

" What good would it do you f ” 

“ No good,” said Jules; “ but why will you not let us see 
him f ” 

“ I am willing,” said the man, shrugging his shoulders, “ but 
it is kind of inconvenient just now.” 

We conjectured all sorts of things. Neither of them stirred. 
Tliey sat there with eyes lowered, a sullen expression on their 
faces seeming to say: “ Go away.” 

" Come, Anthime, take us to his room,” said Jules with 
authority. 

“ It’s no use, sir, he isn’t there any more,” said the man 
sullenly. 

“Where is he ?”amd Jules. 

The woman interrupted, saying: 

“ You see, sir, we had no other place to put him so we put 
him in the bin until morning.” ^d having taken the top of 
the table off, she leaned over with the candle to light up the 
inside of the huge box, at the bottom of which we saw some- 
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thing grey, a kind of long package, from one end of which 
emerged a thin face with tousled grey hair, and from the other 
two bare feet. It was the old man, all shrivelled up, with closed 
eyes, rolled up in his shepherd’s cloak, and sleeping his last 
sleep among crusts of bread as ancient as himself. 

His grandchildren had used as a table the bin which held 
his body 1 

Jules was indignant, and pale with anger, said : 

“ You scoundrels! Why did you not leave him in his bed ? " 
The woman burst into tears and speaking rapidly : 

“ You see, my good gentlemen, it’s just diis way. We have 
but one bed, and being only three we slept together; but since 
he’s been so sick we slept on the floor. The floor is awful 
hard and cold these days, my good gentlemen, so when he 
died this afternoon we said to ourselves: ‘ As long as he is 
dead he doesn’t feel anything and what’s the use of leaving 
him in bed f We can leave him in the bin until to-morrow, 
and get our bed back for this cold night.’ We can’t sleep with 
a dead man, my good gentlemen 1—now can we ? ” 

Jules was exasperated and went out banging the door, and I 
followed him, laughing until my sides ached. 



WORDS OF LOVE 


" Sunday,- 

Mv Dear, Big Darling,— 

“ You do not write to me, I never see you, you never come. 
Have you ceased to love me ? But why ? What have I 
done ? Pray tell me, my own dear love. I love you so much, 
so dearly 1 I should like always to have you near me, to 
kiss you all day while I call you every tender name that I could 
think of. I adore you, I adore you, I adore you, my beautiful 
cock.—^Your affectionate hen, 

“ Sophie.” 

“ Monday. 

“ My Dear Friend,— , . t 

"You will understand absolutely nothing of what I am 
going to say to you, but that does not matter, and if my letter 
happens to be read by another woman, it may be profitable to 
her* 

" Had you been deaf and dumb, I should no doubt have 
loved you for a very long time, and the cause of what has 
happened is that you can t5k; that is all. As the poet says: 

* n*tis jtuMss dam tts joufs Us plus rafts 

Qu'un banal instrument sous man arcAet yairupieur, 

Et commt un air qui tonne au hois ereux des gmtares, 
J'aifait chanur man rive au vide de ton eeturJ 

" In love, you see, dreams are always made to sing, but in 
order that tliey may do so, they must not be interrupted, and 
when one talks between two kisses, one always interrupts-that 
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fienzied dream which our souls indulge in, that fs, unless one 
utter sublime phrases; and sublime phrases do not come out 
of the little he^ of pretty girls. 

“ You do not understand me at all, do you ? So much the 
better; I will go on. You are certainly one of the most 
charming and adorable women I have ever seen. 

" Are there any eyes on earth that contain more dreams 
than yours, more unknown promises, greater depths of love } 
I do not think so. And when that moutli of yours, with its 
two curved lips, smiles and shows your beautiful shining 
teeth, one is tempted to say that from this ravishing mouth 
will come inefiable music, something inexpressibly delicate, a 
sweetness which provokes tears. 

“ It is then that you calmly call me ‘ my big sweetheart.’ 
And suddenly I can see right inside your head, can see your 
soul, the little soul of a pretty little woman . . . and that em¬ 
barrasses me, you know; it embarrasses me very much. I 
would prefer not to see it. 

“ You still do ndt understand, do you ? I thought you 
would not. 

“ Do you remember the first time you came to see me at 
my house ? You stepped inside quickly in a cloud of perfume 
of violets from your clothes. We looked at each other, for 
ever so long, without uttering a word, after which we embraced 
madly . . . then ... we did not speak until morning. 

“ But when we separated, our trembling hands and our 
eyes said many things, things which cannot be expressed in 
any language. At least, I thought so; and when you went 
away, you murmured: 

“ * We shall meet again soon I ’ 

"That was all you said, and you will never guess what 
delightful dreams you left me, all that I, as it were, caught a 
glimpse of, all that I fimded I could guess in your thoughts. 

" You see, my poor child, for men who are not stupid, who 
are rather refined and somewhat superior, love is such a com- 
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plicated instrament that the merest trifle puts it out of order. 
You women never perceive the ridiculous side of certain things 
when you love, and you fail to see the grotesqueness of some 
expressions. 

“ Why does a word which sounds quite right in the mouth 
of a small, dark woman seem quite wrong and funny in the 
mouth of a fat, light-haired woman ? Why are the wheedling 
ways of the one altogether out of place in the other 

“ Why is it that certain caresses which are delightful from 
the one should be wearisome from the other? Why? Because 
in everything, and especially in love, perfect harmony— 
absolute agreement in motion, voice, words, and in demon¬ 
strations of tenderness, is necessary in the person who moves, 
speaks, and manifests affection; harmony is necessary in age, 
in height, in the colour of the hair, and in the style of beauty. 

“ If a woman of thirty-five, who has arrived at the age of 
violent tempesmous passion, were to preserve the slightest 
traces of the roguish playfulness of her love affairs at twenty, 
were not to understand that she ought to express herself differ¬ 
ently, look at her lover differently and kiss him differently, 
were not to see that she ought to be a Dido and not a Juliet, 
she would infallibly disgust nine lovers out of ten, even if they 
could not account to themselves for their estrangement. Do 
you understand me ? No ? I hoped so. 

“ From the time that you gave rein to your tenderness, it 
was all over for me, my dear friend. Sometimes we would 
embrace for five minutes, in one interminable kiss, one of 
those kisses which make lovers close their eyes, lest part of It 
should escape through their looks, as if to preserve it entire 
in the clouded soul which it is ravaging. And then, when 
our lips separated, you would say to me: 

“ ‘ That was nice, you dear old duck.’ 

“At such moments, I could have beaten you; for yon 
gave me successively all the names of animals and vegetables 
which you doubtless found in La cuUimire iourgeoist, Lt 
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pjrfait jarJinier, and Les eUments d'histoire naturelle i I'usage 
dcs classes infirieures. But even that did not matter. 

“ The caresses of love are brutal, besdal, and if one comes 
to think of it, grotesque ! 

" Musset says: 

‘ Je me souvUns encore de ces spasmes terribles, 

De ces baisers muets de ces muscles ardents, 

De cet itre absorbi, bltme et serranl les dents. 

S’ils ne sontpas divins, ces moments sont horribles.’ 

“ Oh ! My poor child, what joking elf, what perverse sprite 
could have prompted your words . . . afterwards I I have 
made a collection of them, but out of love for you, I will not 
show them to you. 

“ And sometimes you really said things which were quite 
inopportune. For instance you managed now and then to 
let out an exalted / love you! on such singular occasions that I 
was obliged to restrain a strong desire to laugh. There are 
times when the words / lave you! are so out of place that they 
become indecorous; let me tell you that. 

“ But you do not understand me, and many other women 
also will not understand me, but think me stupid, though that 
matters very little to me. Starved men eat of it like gluttons, 
but people of refinement are disgusted at it and often feel an 
invincible dislike for it, on account of a mere trifle. It is the 
same with love as with cookery. 

“ What I cannot comprehend for example is that certain 
women who fully understand the irresistible attraction of fine, 
embroidered silk stockings, the exquisite charm of shades, the 
witchery of valuable lace concealed in the depths of their most 
inornate garments, the exciting savour of hidden luxury, of 
the flimsiest and most delicate underclothing, and all the subtle 
delicacies of female elegance, never understand the invincible 
disgust widi which words that are out of place, or foolishly 
tender, inspire us. 
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“ At times coarse and brutal expressions work wonders, as 
they excite the senses and make the heart beat, and they are 
allowable at the hours of combat. Is not that word of Gun- 
bronne’s sublime ? 

“ Nothing shocks us that comes at the right time; but then, 
we must also know how to hold our tongue, and to avoid 
phrases in the manner of Paul de Kock, at certain moments. 

" And I embrace you passionately, on the condition that you 
say nothing. 


-Rzsi.' 



AN ADVENTURE IN PARIS 

Is THERE ANY STRONGER FEEUNG THAN CORIOSTTY IN A WOMAN ? 
Fancy seeing, knowing, touching what one has dreamed about! 
What would a woman not do for that? Once a woman’s 
eager curiosity is roused, she will be guilty of any folly, commit 
any imprudence, venture upon anything, and recoil from 
nothing. I am speaking of women who are really women, 
who are endowed with that triple-bottomed disposition, which 
appears to be reasonable and cool on the surface, but whose 
three secret compartments are filled as follows: The first, 
with female uneasiness, which is always in a state of fluttering; 
the next, with sly tricks which are coloured with an imitation 
of good faith, with the sophistical and formidable wiles of 
apparendy devout women; and the last, with all those charm¬ 
ing, improper acts, with that delightful deceit, exquisite perfidy, 
and all those wayward qualities which drive lovers who are 
stupidly Credidous to suidde, but delight others. 

The woman whose advenmte I am about to relate was a 
litde person from the provinces, who had been insipidly respect¬ 
able till then. Her life, which was apparendy so calm, was 
spent at home, with a busy husband and two children, whom 
she brought up like an irreproachable woman. But her 
heart beat with unsatisfied curiosity and unknown longing. 
She was continually thinking of Paris, and read the fashionable 
papers eagerly. The accounts of parties, of the dresses and 
various entertainments, excited her longing; but, above all, 
she was strangely agitated by those paragraphs which were 
full of double meaning, by those veUs which were half raised 
by clever phrases, and which gave her a glimpse of culpable 
and ravishing delicts, and her home in the provinces 
7*3 
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she saw Paris in an apotheosis of magnificent and corrupt 
luxury. 

During the long nights, when she dreamed, lulled by the 
regular snores of a husband, sleeping on his back by her side, 
with a silk handkerchief tied round his head, she saw in her 
sleep those well-known men whose names appeared regularly 
on the first page of the newspapers like stars in the dark sky. 
She pictured to herself their lives—continual excitement, con¬ 
stant debauches, orgies such as they practised in ancient Rome, 
which were horribly volupmous, with refinements of sensuality 
so complicated that she could not even imagine them. 

The boulevards seemed to her to be a kind of abyss of 
human passions, and there could be no doubt that the houses 
there concealed mysteries of prodigious love. But she felt 
that she was growing old, without having known life, except 
in those regular, horribly monotonous, everyday occupations 
which constitute the happiness of the home. She was stili 
pretty, for she was well preserved by a tranquil existence, like 
winter fruit in a closed cupboard; but she was consumed, 
agitated and upset by her secret desires. She used to ask her¬ 
self whether she should die without having experienced any of 
those damning, intoxicating joys, without having plunged once, 
just once, into that flood of Parisian voluptuousness. 

By dint of much perseverance, she paved the way for a jour¬ 
ney to Paris, found a pretext, got some relatives to invite her, 
and as her husband could not go with her, she went alone. 
As soon as she arrived, she invented a reason for remaining 
for some days, or rather for some nights, if necessary, as she 
told him that she had met some friends who lived a little way 
out town. 

And then she set out on a voyage of discovery. She went up 
and down the boulevards, without seeing anything except roving 
and licensed vice. She looked into the large cafis, and read 
the agony column of the Figaro, which every morning seemed 
to her like a tocsin, a summons to love. But nothing put her 
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on the track of those orgies of actors and actresses; nothing 
revealed to her those temples of debauchery which opened, 
she imagined, at some magic word, like the cave in the ArMan 
Nights, or the catacombs in Rome, where the mysteries of a 
persecuted religion were secretly celebrated. 

Her relatives, who were quite middle-class people, could not 
introduce her to any of those well-known men, of whose names 
her head was full; and in despair she was thinking of return¬ 
ing, when chance came to her aid. One day, as she was going 
along the Rue de la Chaussie d’Antin, she stopped to look 
into a shop full of those coloured Japanese knick-knacks, which 
attract the eye by their colour. She was looking at die grotesque 
little ivories, the tall vases of flaming enamel, and the curious 
bronzes, when she heard the shopkeeper inside dilating, with 
many bows, on the value of an enormous, pot-bellied, comical 
figure—which was quite unique, he said—to a little, bald- 
headed, grey-bearded man. 

Every moment the shopkeeper repeated his customer’s name, 
which was a celebrated one, in a voice like a trumpet. The 
other customers, young women and well-dressed gentlemen, 
gave a swift and furtive but respectful glance at the celebrated 
writer, who was looking admiringly at the china figure. They 
were both equally ugly, as ugly as two brothers who had sprung 
from the same mother. 

" To you the price will be a thousand francs. Monsieur 
Vatin, and that is exacdy what it cost me. I should ask anybody 
else fifteen hundred, but I think a great deal of literary and artistic 
customers, and have special prices for them. They all come to 
me. Monsieur Varin. Yesterday, Monsieur Busnach bought a 
large, antique goblet from me, and the other day I sold two 
candelabra like this (aren’t they beautiful i*) to Monsieur 
Alexandre Dumas. If Monsieur Zola were to see that Japanese 
figure he would buy it immediately. Monsieur Varin.” 

The author hesitated in perplexity, as he wanted to have 
the figure, but the price was above him, and he thought no 
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more about being stared at than if he had been alone in the 
desert. She came in trembling, with her eyes fixed shamelessly 
upon him, and she did not even ask herself whether he were 
good-looking, elegant, or young. It was Jean Varin himself, 
Jean Varin. After a long struggle and painful hesitation, he 
put the figure down on to the table. 

" No, it is too expensive,” he said. 

The shopkeeper’s eloquence redoubled. “ Oh 1 Monsieur 
Varin, too expensive f It is worth two thousand francs, if it 
is worth a sou.” 

But the man of letters replied sadly, still looking at the 
figure with the enamelled eyes : “ I do not say it is not: but 
it is too expensive for me.” 

And thereupon, she, seized by a kind of mad audacity, came 
forward and said : “ What will you charge me for the figure ? ” 

The shopkeeper, in surprise, replied: “ Fifteen hundred 
francs, Madame.” 

“ I will take it.” 

The writer, who had not even noticed her till that moment, 
mmed round suddenly. He looked at her from head to foot, 
with half-closed eyes, observantly, and then he took in the 
details, as a connoisseur. She was charming, suddenly ani¬ 
mated by the flame which had hitherto been dormant in her. 
And then, a woman who gives fifteen hundred francs for a 
knick-knack is not to be met with every day. 

But she was overcome by a feeling of delightful delicacy, 
and turning to him, she said in a trembling voice; 

“Excuse me. Monsieur; no doubt I have been rather 
hasty, as perhaps you had not finally made up your mind.” 

He, however, only bowed, and said: “ Indeed I had, 
Madame.” 

And she, filled with emotion, continued : “ Well, Monsieur, 
if either to-day, or at any other time, you change your .mind, 
you can have ^s Japanese figure. 1 only bou^t it because 
you seemed to like it.” 
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He was visibly flattered, and smiled. “ I should much like 
to find out how you know who lam?” he said. 

Then she told him how she admired him, and became quite 
eloquent as she quoted his works, and while they were talking, 
he rested his arms on a table and fixed his bright eyes upon her, 
trying to make out who and what she really was. But the 
shopkeeper, who was pleased to have that living puff of his 
goods, called out, from the other end of the shop: " Just 
look at this. Monsieur Varin ; is it not beautiful ? ” 

And then every one looked round, and she almost trembled 
with pleasure at being seen talking so intimately with such a 
well-known man. 

At last, however, intoxicated, as it were, by her feelings, she 
grew bold, like a general who is about to order an assault. 

“ Monsieur,” she said, “ will you do me a great, a very great 
pleasure? Allow me to offer you this funny Japanese figure 
as a souvenir from a woman who admires you passionately, 
and whom you have seen for ten minutes.” 

He refus^. She persisted, but still he resisted her offer, very 
much amused, and laughing heartily. But that only made her 
more obstinate, and she said: “ Very well, then, I shall take it 
to your house immediately ; where do you live ? ” 

He refused to give her his address, but she got it from the 
shopkeeper, and when she had paid for her purchase, she ran 
out to take a cab. The writer went after her, as he did not 
wish to accept a present from a person whom he did not know. 
He reached her just as she was jumping into a vehicle, and 
getting in after her, he almost fell on top of her, as the cab 
gave a jolt. Then he sat down by her side, feeling very much 
aimoyed. 

It was no good for him to argue and to beg her; she showed 
herself intractable, and when ^y got to the door, she stated 
her conditions: " I will undertake not to leave this with you,” 
she said, " if you will promise to do all I want to-day.” And 
the whole affinr seemed so funny to him that be agreed. 
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“ What do you generally do at this time f ” she asked him; 
and after hesitating for a few moments, he replied: “ I generally 
go for a walk.” 

“ Very well, then, we will go to the Bois de Boulogne 1 ” she 
said, in a resolute voice, and they started. 

He was obliged to tell her the names of all the well-known 
women, pure or impure, with every detail about them—their 
mode of life, their habits, their homes, and their vices; and 
when it was getting dusk, she said to him : “ What do you dp 
every day at this time ? ” 

“ I have some absinthe,” he replied, with a laugh. 

“ Very well, then, Monsieur,” she went on seriously ; “ let 
us go and have some absinthe.” 

They went into a large cafe on the boulevard which he 
frequented, and where he met some of his colleagues, whom he 
introduced to her. She was half beside herself with pleasure, 
and kept saying to herself: “ At last I At last 1 ” 

But time went on, and she asked : “ Is it your dinner time ? " 
To which he replied : “ Yes.” 

“ Then, let us go and have dinner.” 

Wlien they left Bignon’s after dinner, she wanted to know 
what he did in the evening, and looking at her fixedly, he 
replied : “ That depends ; somedmes I go to the theatre.” 

“ Very well, then, let us go to the theatre.” 

They went to the Vaudeville with a pass, thanks to him, 
and, to her great pride, the whole house saw her sitting by 
his side in the balcony stalls. 

W^en the play was over, he gallantly kissed her hand, 
and said: “ It only remains for me to thank you for this 
delightful day.” 

But she interrupted him: “ WTiat do you do at this time, 
every night f ” 

“ WTiy—why—I go home.” 

She began to laugh, a little tremulous laugh: “ Very well. 
Monsieur, let us go to your rooms.” 
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They did not say anything more. She shivered occasion¬ 
ally, from head to foot, feeling inclined to stay, and inclined to 
run away, but with a fixed determination, after all, to see it 
out to the end. She was so excited that she had to hold on to 
the banister as she went upstairs, and he went on ahead of her, 
with a wax match in his hand. 

As soon as they were in the room, she undressed herself 
quickly, and retired without saying a word, and then she 
waited for him, cowering against the wall. But she was as 
simple as it was possible for a provincial lawyer’s wife to be, 
and he was more exacting than a pasha with three tails, and so 
they did not at all understand each other. 

At last, however, he went to sleep. Tlie night passed, and 
the silence was only disturbed by the tick-tack of the clock, 
while she, lying motionless, thought of her conjugal nights, 
and by the light of the Chinese lantern, she looked nearly heart¬ 
broken at the little fat man lying on his back, whose round 
stomach raised up the bed-clothes, like a balloon filled with gas. 
He snored with the noise of a wheezy organ pipe, with prolonged 
snorts and comic chokings. His few hairs profited by his sleep 
to stand up in a very strange way, as if they were tired of having 
been fastened for so long to that pate, whose bareness they 
were trying to cover. And a thin stream of saliva ran from the 
comer of his half-opened mouth. 

At last daylight appeared through the drawn blinds. She 
got up and dressed herself without making any noise, and had 
already half opened the door, when she made the lock creak, 
and he woke up and rubbed his eyes. He was some moments 
before he quite came to himself, and then, when he remembered 
all that had happened, he said ; 

" What! Are you going already f ” 

She remained standing, in some confosion, and then said, 
in a hesitating voice: 

" Yes, of course; it is morning.” 

Then he sat up, and said: “ Look here, I have something 
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to ask you, in my turn.” And as she did not reply, he went 
on: “ You have surprised me most confoundedly since yester¬ 
day. Be open, and tell me why you did it all, for upon my 
word I cannot understand it in the least.” 

She went close up to him, blushing like as if she had been 
a virgin, and said : " I wanted to know—what—what vice— 
really was, and—^well—^well, it is not at all funny.” 

And she ran out of the room, and downstairs into the street 
A number of sweepers were busy in the streets, brushing 
tlie pavements, the roadway, and sweeping everything on one 
side. With the same regular motion, the motion of mowers 
in a meadow, they pushed the mud in front of them in a semi¬ 
circle. She met them in every street, like dancing puppets, 
walking automatically with a swaying motion, and it seemed 
to her as if something had been swept out of her; as if her over¬ 
excited dreams had been pushed into the gutter, or into the drain. 
So she went home, out of breath and very cold, and all that she 
could remember was the sensation of the motion of those brooms 
sweeping the streets of Paris in the early morning. 

When she got into her room, she threw hetself on to her bed, 
and cried. 



TWO FRIENDS 

Paris was blockaded, famished, at the last gasp. 
Sparrows were getting scarce on the roofs, and the sewers were 
depleted of their rats. People were eating anything. 

As he was strolling sadly along the outer boulevard on a 
fine January morning, with his hands in the pockets of his 
military trousers, and his stomach empty. Monsieur Morissot, a 
watchmaker by profession, and a man of his ease when he had 
the chance, came face to face with a brother in arms whom he 
recognised as a friend, and stopped. It was Monsieur Sauvage, 
an acquaintance he had met on the river. 

Before the war Morissot had been in the habit of starting 
out at dawn every Sunday, rod in hand, and a tin box on his 
back. He would take the train to Atgenteuil, get out at 
Colombes, then go on foot as &r as the Island of Marante. 
The moment he reached this place of his dreams he would begin 
to. fish, and fish till nightfall. Every Sunday he met there a 
little round jovial man. Monsieur Sauvage, a draper of the 
Rue Notre Dame de Loiette, also an ardent fisherman. They 
would often pass half the day side by side, rod in hand, feet 
dangling above the stream, and in this manner had become 
fast friends. Some days th^ did not talk, other days they did. 
But diey understood racli other admirably without words, for 
their tastes and feelings were idendcal. 

On spring mornings, about ten o’clock, when the young sun 
was raidng a faint mist above the quiet-flowing river, and 
blessing the backs of those two passionate fishermen with the 
pleasant warmth of a new season, Morissot would sometimes 
say to hfs neighbour: " I say, isn’t it heavenly ? ” and Monsieur 
Sauvage would reply: " Couldn’t be joJiier I ” which was 
7a I 
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quite enough to make them understand and like each 
other. 

In autumn, as the day was declining, when the sky, reddened 
by the glow of the setting sun, reflected the crimson clouds 
in the water, stained the whole river with colour, the horizon 
flaming, when our two friends looked as red as fire, and the 
trees, already russet and shivering at the touch of winter, 
were turned to gold. Monsieur Sauvage would look smilingly 
at Morissot, and remark : “ What a sight 1 ” and Morissot, not 
taking his eyes off his float, would reply ecstatically : “ It beats 
the boulevard, eh ? ” 


As soon as they recognised each other, they shook hands 
heartily, quite moved at meeting again in such diflFerent cir¬ 
cumstances. With a sigh Monsieur Sauvage murmured: 
“ Nice state of things 1 ” Morissot, very gloomy, groaned : 
“ And what weather 1 To-day’s the first fine day this year I ” 

The sky was indeed quite blue and full of light. 

They moved on, side by side, ruminative, sad. Morissot 
pursued his thought: “ And fishing, eh ? What jolly times 
we used to have 1 ” 

“ When shall we go fishing again ? ” asked Monsieur 
Sauvage. 

They entered a little cafiS, took an absinthe together, and 
started off once more, strolling along the pavement. 

Suddenly Morissot halted : “ Another absinthe ? ” he said. 

“ I’m with you 1 ” responded Monsieur Sauvage. And in 
they went to another wine-shop. They came out rather light¬ 
headed, affected as people are by alcohol on empty stomachs. 
The day was mild, and a soft breeze caressed their faces. 

Monsieur Sauvage, whose light-headedness was completed 
by the fresh air, stopped short: “ I say—suppose we go 1 ” 

“ What d’you mean ? " 

Fishing 1” 
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“Where?” 

Why, at our island. The French outposts are close to 
Colombes. I know Colonel Dumoulin; he’ll be sure to let 
us pass.” 

Morissot answered, quivering with eagerness; “ All right; 
I’m on 1 ” And they parted, to get their fishing gear. 

An hour later they were marching along the high road. 
They came presently to the villa occupied by the Colonel, 
who, much amused by their whim, gave them leave. And 
furnished with his permit, they set off again. 

They soon passed the outposts, and, traversing the abandoned 
village of Colombes, found themselves at the edge of the little 
vineyard fields that run down to the Seine. It was about 
eleven o’clock. 

The village of Argenteuil, opposite, seemed quite deserted. 
The heights of Orgemont and Sannois commanded the whole 
country-side; the great plain stretching to Nanterre was empty, 
utterly empty of all but its naked cherry-trees and its grey 
earth. 

Monsieur Sauvage jerking his thumb towards the heights, 
muttered : “ The Prussians are up there 1 ” And disquietude 
stole into the hearts of the two friends, looking at that deserted 
country. The Prussians I They had never seen any, but they 
had felt them there for months, all round Paris, bringing ruin 
to France, bringing famine; pillaging, massacring, invisible, 
yet invincible. And a sort of superstidous terror was added 
to their hatred for this unknown and victorious race. 

Morissot stammered: “ I say—suppose we were to meet 
some ? ” 

With that Parisian jocularity which nothing can repress, Mon¬ 
sieur Sauvage replied : “ We’d give ’em some fried fish.” 

None the less, daunted by the silence all round, they hesitated 
to go farther. 

At last Monsieur Sauvage took the plunge. " Come on I 
But be careiul 1 ” 
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They got down into a vineyard, where they crept along, all 
eyes and ears, bent double, taking cover behind every bush. 

There was still a strip of open ground to cross before they 
could get to the riverside; they took it at the double, and the 
moment they reached the bank plumped down amongst some 
dry rushes. 

Morissot glued his ear to the ground for any sound of foot¬ 
steps. Nothing 1 They were alone, utterly alone. 

They plucked up spirit again, and began to hsh. 

In front of them the Island of Marante, uninhabited, hid them 
from the far bank. The litde island restaurant was closed, and 
looked as if it had been abandoned for years. 

Monsieur Sauvage caught the first gudgeon, Morissot the 
second, and every minute they kept pulling in their lines with 
a little silvery creature wriggling at the end. Truly a miraculous 
draught of hshes1 

They placed their spoil carefully in a very fine-meshed net 
suspended in the water at their firet, and were filled by the 
delicious joy that visits those who know once more a pleasure 
of which they have been deprived too long. 

The good sun warmed their shoulders; they heard nothing, 
thought of nothing, were lost to the world. They fished. 

But suddenly a dull boom, which seemed to come from 
underground, made the earth tremble. The bombardment 
had begun again. 

Morissot turned his head. Away above the bank he could 
see on the left the great silhouette of Mont Val^rien, showing 
a white plume in its cap, a puff of smoke just belched forth. 
Then a second spurt of smoke shot up from the fort's summit, 
and some seconds afterwards was heard the roar of the gun. 

Then more and more. Every minute the hill breathiKl out 
death, sending forth clouds of white smoke, whidi rose slowly 
to the calm heaven, and made a crown of doud. 

Monsieur Sauvtge shrugged his shoulders. “ At it again 1 ” 
be said. 
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Moiissot, who was anxiously watching the bobbing of his 
Boat, was seized with the sudden fury of a man of peace against 
these maniacs battering at each other, and he growled out: 
“ Idiots I call them, killing each other like that 1 ” 

“ Worse than the beasts 1 ” said Monsieur Sauvage. 

And Morissot, busy with a fish, added: “ It’ll always be 
like that, in my opinion, so long as we have governments.” 

Monsieur Sauvage cut him short. " The Republic would 
never have declared war-” 

Morissot broke in: " Under a monarchy you get war 
against your neighbours; under a republic—war amongst 
yourselves.” 

And they began tranquilly discussing and unravelling 
momentous political problems with the sweet reasonableness 
of peaceable, ignorant men, who agreed at any rate on one 
point, that Man would never be free. 

And Mont Valirien thundered without ceasing, shattering 
with its shells the homes of France, pounding out life, crushing 
human beings, putting an end to many a dream, to many an ex¬ 
pected joy, to many a hope of happiness; opening everywhere, 
too, in the hearts of wives, of girls, of mothers, wounds that 
would never heal. 

" Such is life 1 ” declared Monsieur Sauvage. 

“ You mean ‘ such is death,’ said Morissot,” and laughed. • 

They both gave a sudden start; there was surely someone 
coming up behind them. Turning their eyes they saw, stand¬ 
ing close to their very elbows, four men, four big bearded 
merr, dressed in a sort of servant’s livery, with flat caps on their ’ 
heads, pointing rifles at them. 

The rods fell from their hands and floated ofl”down-stream. 

In a few seconds they were seized, botmd, thrown into a 
boat, and taken over to the island. 

Behind the house that they had thought deserted they 
perceived some twenty German soldiers. 

A sort of hairy giant, smoking a great porcelain pipe, and 
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sitting astride of a chair, said in excellent French: “ Well, 
gentlemen, what luck fishing ? ” 

Whereupon a soldier laid at his officer’s feet the net full of 
fish, which he had carefully brought along. 

Tile Prussian smiled. “ I see—not bad. But we’ve other 
fish to fry. Now listen to me, and keep cool. I regard you 
two as spies sent to watch me. I take you, and I shoot you. 
You were pretending to fish, the better to disguise your plans. 
You’ve fallen into my hands; so much the worse for you. 
That’s war. But, seeing that you passed through your out¬ 
posts, you must assuredly have been given the password to 
get back again. Give it me, and I’ll let you go.” 

Livid, side by side, the two friends were silent, but their 
hands kept jerking with little nervous movements. 

The officer continued: “ No one will ever know ; it will 
be all right; you can go home quite easy in your minds. If 
you refuse, it’s death—instant death. Choose.” 

'They remained motionless, without a word. 

The Prussian, calm as ever, stretched out his hands towards 
the water, and said: “ Think 1 In five minutes you’ll be at 
the bottom of that river. In five minutes. You’ve got 
families, I suppose ? ” 

Mont VaMrien went on thundering. The two fishermen 
stood there silent. 

The German gave an order in his own language. Then he 
moved his chair so as not to be too near his prisoners. Twelve 
men came forward, took their stand twenty paces away, and 
grounded arms. 

The officer said : “ I give you one minute; not a second 
more.” 

And, getting up abruptly, he approached the two Frenchmen, 
took Morissot by the arm, and, drawing him aside, whispered: 
“ Quick, that password. Your friend need never know. It 
will only look as if I’d relented.” Morissot made no 
answer. 
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Then the Prussian took Monsieur Sauvage apart, and asked 
liim the same question. 

Monsieur Sauvage did not reply. 

Once again they were side by side. The officer gave a word 
of command. Tiie soldiers raised their rifles. 

At that moment Morissot’s glance alighted on the net full 
of gudgeons lying on the grass a few paces from him. The 
sunshine was falling on that glittering heap of fishes, still full 
of life. His spirit sank. In spite of all effort his eyes filled 
with teats. 

“ Good-bye, Monsieur Sauvage 1" he stammered out. 

Monsieur Sauvage answered; “ Good-bye, Monsieur 

Morissot.” 

They grasped each other’s hands, shaken from head to foot 
by a trembling that they could not control. 

“ Fire 1 ” cried the officer. 

Twelve shots rang out as one. 

Monsieur Sauvage fell forward like a log. Morissot, the 
taller, wavered, spun around, and came down across his com¬ 
rade, his face upmmed to the sky; blood spurted from his 
tunic, torn across the chest. 

The German gave another order. His men dispersed. 
They came back with ropes and stones, which they fastened 
to the feet of the two dead friends, whom they carried to the 
river bank. And Mont Valdrien never ceased rumbling, 
crowned now with piled-up clouds of smoke. 

Two of the soldiers took Morissot by the head and heels, 
two others laid hold of Monsieur Sauvage in the same manner. 
The bodies, swung violently to and fro, were hurled forward, 
described a curve, then plunged upright into the rivet, where 
the stones dragged them down feet first. 

The water splashed up, foamed, and rippled, then fell 
calm again, and tiny waves rolled out towards the 
banks. 

A lew bloodstains floated away. 
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The officer, calm as ever, said quietly: “ Now it is the 
fishes’ turn I ” and went back towards the house. 

But suddenly catching sight of the net full of gudgeons on 
the grass, he took it up, looked it over, smiled, and called out: 
“Wilhelm!” 

A soldier in a white apron came running up. The Prussian 
threw him the spoil of the two dead fishermen. 

“ Get these little things fried at once while they’re still alive. 
They will be delicious.” 

And he went back to his pipe. 



CHRISTMAS EVE 


Chiustuas Eve ! Oh 1 no, I shall never celebrate that 
again! ” Stout Henri Templier said that in a furious voice, 
as if someone had proposed some crime to him, while the 
others laughed and said : 

“ What are you flying into a rage about ? ” 

“ BecauK a Christmas Eve supper played me the dirtiest 
trick in the world, and ever since I have felt an insurmountable 
horror for that night of imbecile gaiety.” 

" Tell us what it is ? ” 

" You want to know what it was ? Very well, then, listen. 

" You remember how cold it was two years ago at Christmas; 
cold enough to kill poor people in the streets. The Seine was 
freezing; the pavements froze one’s feet through the soles of 
one’s boots, and everybody seemed nearly dead. 

" I had a big piece of work on, and so I refused every invita¬ 
tion to supper, as I preferred to spend the night at my writing- 
table. I dined alone and then began to work. But about ten 
o’clock I grew restless at the thought of the gay life all over 
Paris, at the noise in the streets which reached me in spite of 
everything, at my neighbours’ preparations for supper, which 
I he^ through the walls. I hardly knew any longer what I 
was doing; I was writing nonsense, and at last I came to the 
conclusion that I had better give up all hope of producing any 
good work that night. 

“ I walked up and down my room; I sat down and got up 
again. I was certainly under the mysterious influence of the 
enjoyment outride, and I resigned myself to it. So I rang for 
my servant, and said to her: 

“ ‘ Angela, go and get a good supper for two ; some oysters, 
7»9 
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a cold partridge, some crayfish, haln and some cakes. Put out 
two bottles of champagne, lay the table and go to bed.’ 

“ She obeyed in some surprise, and when all was ready, I 
put on my overcoat and went out. A great question was to 
be solved: ‘ With whom was I going to celebrate Christmas 
Eve ? ’ My female friends had all been invited elsewhere, 
and if I had wished to have one, I ought to have seen about it 
beforehand, so I thought that I would do a good action at the 
same time, and I said to myself: 

“ ‘ Paris is full of poor and beautiful girls who will have 
nothing on their table to-night, and who are on the look-out 
for some generous fellow. I will act the part of Providence to 
one of them this evening; and I will find one if I have to go 
into every pleasure resort, and have to question them and hunt 
for one till I find one to my choice.’ And I started off on my 
search. 

“ I certainly found many poor girls, who were on the look¬ 
out for some adventure, but they were ugly enough to give 
any man a fit of indigestion, or thin enough to freeze as they 
stood, if they had stopped, and you all know that I have a weak¬ 
ness for plump women. The more flesh they have, the better 
I like them, and a female colossus would drive me out of my 
senses with pleasure. 

“ Suddenly, opposite the ThdStre des Vari^t&, I saw a face 
to my liking. A good head, and then two protuberances, a 
very beautiful bosom, and below that, a surprising stomach, 
the stomach of a fat goose. I trembled with pleasure, and 
said: 

“ ‘ By Jove 1 What a fine girl I ’ 

“ It only remained for me to see her face. A woman’s 
face is the dessert, while the rest is . . . the joint. 

" I hastened on, and overtook her, and turned round suddenly 
under a gas-lamp. She was charming, quite young, dark, 
with large, black eyes, and I immediately made my proposal, 
which she accepted without any hesitation, and a quarter of an 
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hour later, we were sitting at supper in my lodgings. ‘ Oh 1 
how comfortable it is here,’ she said as she came in, and she 
looked about her with evident satisfaction at having found a 
supper and a bed, on that bitter night. She was superb ; so 
beautiful that she astonished me, and so stout that she fairly 
captivated me. 

“ She took off her cloak and hat, sat down and began to 
eat; but she seemed in low spirits, and sometimes her pale 
face twitched as if she were suffering from some hidden 
sorrow. 

“ ‘ Have you anything troubling you ? ’ I asked her. 

“ ‘ Bah 1 Don’t let us think of troubles ! ’ 

“ And she began to drink. She emptied her champagne 
glass at a draught, filled it again, and emptied it again, without 
stopping, and soon a little colour came into her cheeks, and she 
began to laugh. 

“ I adored her already, kissed her continually, and discovered 
that she was neither stupid, nor common, nor coarse as ordinary 
street-walkers are. I asked her for some details about her life, 
but she replied : 

" ‘ Young man, that is no business of yours I ’ Alas 1 an 
hour later. . . . 

“ At last it was time to go to bed, and while I was clearing 
the table, which had been laid in front of the fire, she undressed 
herself quickly, and got in. My neiglibours were making a 
terrible din, singing and laughing like lunatics, and so I said 
to myself: 

“ ‘ I was quite tight to go out and bring in this beautiful 
girl; I should never have been able to do any work.’ 

“ At that moment, however, a deep groan made me look 
round, and I said : 

" ‘ What is the matter with you, my dear ? ’ 

“ She did not reply, but continu^ to utter painful sighs, 
as if she were suffering horribly, and I continued : 

“ ‘ Do you feel ill ? ’ And suddenly she uttered a cry, a 
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heart-rending cry, and I rushed up to the bed, with a candle 
in my hand. 

“ Her face was distorted with pain, and she was wringing 
her hands, panting and uttering long, deep groans, which 
sounded like a rattle in the throat, and which are so painful to 
hear, and I asked her in consternation: 

“ ‘ What is the matter with you ? Do tell me what is the 
matter.’ She did not reply, but began to scream. 

“ ‘ Oh 1 my stomach 1 my stomach 1 ’ she said. I pulled up 
the bed-clothes, and I saw. . . . My friends, she was in labour. 

" Then I lost my head, and I ran and knocked at the wall 
with my fists, shouting: ‘ Help 1 help! ’ 

“ My door was opened almost immediately, and a crowd of 
people came in, men in evening-dress, women in low necks, 
pierrots, Turks, Musketeers, and this invasion staitled me so, 
that I could not explain myself, and they, who had thought 
that some accident had happened, or that a crime had been 
committed, could not understand what was the matter. At 
last, however, I managed to say: 

“ ‘ This . . . this . . . woman ... is being confined.’ 

" Then they looked at her, and gave their opinion, and a 
Friar, especially, declared that he knew all about it, and wished 
to assist nature, but as they were all as drunk as pigs, I was 
afraid that they would kill her, and I rushed downstairs with¬ 
out my hat, to fetch an old doctor, who lived in the next street. 
When I came back with him, the whole house was up; the gas 
on the stairs had been relighted, the lodgers from every floor 
were in my room, while four boatmen were finishing my 
champagne and lobsters. 

" As soon as they saw me they raised a loud shout, and a 
milkmaid presented me with a horrible little wrinkled specimen 
of humanity, that was mewing like a cat, and said to me: 

“ ‘ It is a girl.’ 

" The doctor examined the woman, declared that she was 
in a dangerous state as the event had occurred immediately 
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after supper, and he took his leave, saying he would im¬ 
mediately send a sick-nurse and a wet-nurse, and an hour later, 
the two women came, bringing all that was requisite with them. 

" I spent the night in an arm-chair, too distracted to be able 
to think of the consequences, and almost as soon as it was light, 
the doctor came again. He foynd his patient very ill, and said 
to me : 

" ‘ Your wife, Monsieur-’ 

“ ‘ She is not my wife,' I interrupted him. 

“ ‘ Very well then, your mistress ; it does not matter to me.’ 

“ He told me what must be done for her, what her diet 
must be, and then wrote a prescription. 

“ What was I to do f Could I send the poor creature to the 
hospital ? I should have been looked upon as a brute in the 
house and in all the neighbourhood, and so I kept her in my 
rooms, and she had my bed for six weeks. 

“ I sent the child to some peasants at Poissy to be taken 
care of, and she still costs me fifty francs a month, for as I had 
paid at first, I shall be obliged to go on paying as long as I 
live, and later on, she will believe that I am her father. But to 
crown my misfortunes, when the girl had recovered ... I 
foimd that she was in love with me, madly in love with me, 
the baggage 1" 

“Well.>” 

“ Well, she had grown as thin as a homeless cat, and I turned 
the skeleton out of doors, but she watches for me in the streets, 
hides herself, so that she may see me pass, stops me in the 
evening when I go out, in order to kiss my hand, and, in fact, 
worries me enough to drive me mad; and that is why I never 
keep Christmas Eve now.” 
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Madame Bonderoi ? ” 

“ Yes, Madame Bonderoi.” 

“ Impossible.” 

“ I tell you it is.” 

” Madame Bonderoi, the old lady in a lace cap, the devout, 
the holy, the honourable Madame Bonderoi, whose little false 
curls look as if they were glued round her head.” 

“ That is the very woman.” 

" Oh 1 Come, you must be mad.” 

” I swear to you that it is Madame Bonderoi.” 

“ Then please give me the details.” 

“ Here they are: During the life of Monsieur Bonderoi, 
the lawyer, people said that she utilised her clerks for her own 
particular service. She is one of these respectable middle- 
class women, with secret vices and inflexible principles, of 
whom there are so many. She liked good-looking young 
fellows, and I should like to know what is more natural than 
that ? Do not we all like pretty girls ? 

“ As soon as old Bonderoi was dead, his widow began to 
live the peaceful and irreproachable life of a woman with a 
fair, fixed income. She went to church assiduously, and spoke 
disdainfully of her neighbours, and gave no chance to anyone 
to speak ill of her, and when she grew old she became the little 
wizened, sour-faced mischievous woman whom you know. 
Well, this adventure, which you would scarcely believe, hap¬ 
pened last Thursday. 

“ My friend, Jean d’Anglemare, is, as you know, a captain in 
a dragoon regiment, which is quartered in the barracks in the 
Rue de la Rivette. When he got to his quarters the other 
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morning, he found that two men of his squadron had had a 
terrible quarrel. The rules about military honour are very 
severe, and so a duel took place between them. After the 
duel they become reconciled, and when their officer questioned 
them, they told him what their quarrel had been about. They 
had fought on Madame Bonderoi’s account.” 

" Oh 1 ” 

“ Yes, my dear fellow, about Madame Bonderoi. But I will 
let trooper Siballe speak: 

“ ‘ This is how it was. Captain. About a year and a half 
ago, I was strolling along the promenade between six and 
seven o’clock in the evening, when a woman came up and 
spoke to me, and said, just as if she had been asking her way : 
“ Soldier, would you like to earn ten francs a week, honestly ? ” 
I answered heartily : " At your service, Madame.” And so 
she said : “ Come and see me at twelve o’clock to-morrow 
morning. I am Madame Bonderoi, and my address is No. 6 
Rue de la Tranche.” 

“ ' " You may rely upon my being there Madame.” And 
then she went away, looking very pleased, and added : “lam 
very much obliged to you, soldier.” 

“ ‘ “ I am obliged to you, Madame,” I replied. But I 
plagued my head about the matter, until the dme came, all the 
same. 

“ ‘ At twelve o’clock, exacdy, I rang the bell, and she let me 
in herself. She had a lot of ribbons on her head. 

“ ' “ We must make haste,” she said ; “ as my servant 
might come in.” 

.lam quite willing to make haste,” I replied, “ but what 

am I to do ? ” 

“ ‘ But she only laughed, and replied : " Don’t you under¬ 
stand, you great stupid } ” 

“ ‘ I was no nearer her meaning, I give you my word of 
honour. Captain, but she came and sat down by me, and said : 

24 
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“ ‘ “ If you mention this to anyone, I will have you put in 
prison, so swear that you will never open your lips about it.” 

“ ‘ I swore whatever she liked, though I did not at all under¬ 
stand what she meant. My forehead was coveted with per¬ 
spiration, so I took my pocket-handkerchief out of my helmet. 
She took it and wiped my brow with it; then she kissed me, 
and whispered : “ Then you wiil ? " 

“ ‘ “ I wili do anything you iike, Madame,” I repiied; “ as 
that is what I came for.” 

“ ‘ Then she made herself clearly understood by her actions, 
and when I saw what it was, I put my helmet on a chair and 
showed her that in the dragoons a man never retreats. Captain. 

“ ‘ Not that I cared much about it, for she was certainly not 
in her prime, but it is no good being too particular in such a 
matter, as francs are scarce, and then I have relations whom I 
like to help. I said to myself: “ There will be five francs for 
my father, out of that.” 

“ ‘ When I had finished my allotted task. Captain, I got 
ready to go, though she wanted me to stop longer, but I said 
to her: 

“ ‘ " To every one his due, Madame. A small glass of 
brandy costs two sous, and two glasses cost four.” 

" • She understood my meaning, and put a gold ten-franc 
piece into my hand, I do not like that coin. It is so small 
that it gets lost in your pockets, and if they open at the seams 
one is apt to find it in one’s boots, or not to find it at all, and 
so, while I was looking at it, she was looking at me. She got 
red in the face, as she had misunderstood my looks, and said: 
" Is not that enough ? ” 

‘““I did not mean that, Madame,” I replied; “ but if it 
is all the same to you, I would rather have two five-fnoK 
pieces.” And she gave them to me and I took my leave. 

" ‘ This has been going on for a year and a 1^, Captain. 
I go every Tuesday evening, when you give me leave to go 
out of barracks; Ae prefers that, as her servant has gone to 
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bed thei^ but last week I was not well, and I had to go into the 
infirmary. When Tuesday came I could not get out, and I 
was very vexed, because of the ten francs which I had been 
receiving every week, and I said to myself; 

“ ‘ " If anybody goes there, I shall be done for; and she 
will be sure to take an artilleryman,” and that made me very 
angry. So I sent for Paumelle, who comes from my part of 
the country, and I told him how matters stood : 

“ ‘ “ There will be five francs for you, and five for me,” I 
said. He agreed, and went, as I had given him full instructions. 
She opened the door as soon as he knocked, and let him in, and 
as she did not look at his face, she did not perceive that it was 
not I, for you know. Captain, one dragoon is very like another 
with a helmet on. 

" ‘ Suddenly, however, she noticed the change, and she 
asked, angrily: " Who are you f What do you want ? 1 do 
not know you.” 

" * Then Paumelle explained matters; he told her that I 
was not well, and that I had sent him as my substitute; so she 
looked at him, made him also swear to keep the matter secret, 
and then she accepted him, as you may suppose, for Paumelle 
is not a bad-looking fellow, either. But when he came back, 
Captain, he would not give me my five francs. If they had 
been for myself, I should not have said a word, but they were 
for my father, and on that score I would stand no nonsense, 
and said to him: 

“ ‘ “ You are not particular in what you do, for a dragoon; 
you are a discredit to your uniform.” 

“ ‘ He raised his fist. Captain, saying that fatigue-duty like 
that was worth double. Of course, everybody has his own 
ideas, and he ought not to have accepted it. You know the 
rest.’ 

“ Captain d’Anglemare laughed until he cried as he told me 
the story, but he also made me promise to keep the matter a 
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secret, just as he had promised the two soldiers. So, above 
all, do not betray me, but promise to keep it to yourself.” 

“ Oh 1 You may be quite easy about that. But how was it 
all arranged in the end ” 

“ How } It is a joke in a thousand! Mother Bonderoi 
keeps her two dragoons, and reserves his own particular day 
for each of them, and in that way, everybody is satisfied.” 

“ Oh ! That is capital I Really capital I ” 

“ And the aged parents have their crust of bread, and thus 
morality is satisfied.” 



MONSIEUR JOCASTE 

Madame, do you recollecf ouu great cuarrel one 
evening in the little Japanese drawing-room, about the father 
who committed incest ? Do you recollect how indignant you 
were, the violent words you Hung at me, and how angry you 
became, and do you also remember all I said in defence of 
that man ? You blamed me. I appeal against you. 

No one in the world, you declared, no one could uphold the 
infamous deed which I defended. To-day I am going to tell 
this tale to the public. 

Perhaps someone might be found who, although not excus¬ 
ing the brutal deed, would understand that one cannot struggle 
against certain fatalities that seem to be horrible fantasies of all- 
powerful nature. 

When sixteen years old she had been married to a hard¬ 
hearted old man, a business man who married her for her money. 
She was a darling blonde creature, gay and dreamy at the same 
time, and yearning for an ideal happiness. Disillusion fell on 
her heart and broke it. Suddenly she understood life—no 
future, the destruction of her hopes and one wish alone took 
possession of her soul, and that was to have a child to claim 
her love. 

But she did not have one. Two years passed. She fell in 
love with a young man twenty-three years old, who was wildly 
in love with her. For some time she firmly resisted his 
advances. He was called Pierre Martel. 

But one winter’s evening they found themselves alone, at 
her house. He had come to drink a cup of tea. Then they 
sat down near the fire, on a low seat. They scarcely spok. 

. They were passionately in love with each other, stung with 
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desire; their lips thirsted wildlyforother lips, their arms trembled 
with a desire to open and embrace someone. 

The lamp, draped with lace, shed a cosy light on the silent 
drawing-room. 

Although they were both embarrassed, they occasionally 
exchanged a few words, but when their eyes met their hearts 
trembled. 

How can acquired sentiments withstand the violence of 
instinct How can the appearance of reserve withstand the 
irresistible desires of nature ? 

It happened that their fingers touched. And that was 
enough. They were overcome by passion. They embraced, 
and she yielded. 

She became pregnant. By her husband, or by her lover. 
How did she know ? Doubtless by her lover. 

Then she became very much frightened and felt sure that 
she would die in her confinement, and she insisted that the man 
who was the cause of her being in this condition should swear 
over and over again to watch over the child during its whole life, 
to refuse it nothing, to be everything to it, yes, everything, 
and, if necessary, even to commit a crime in order to insure its 
happiness. 

She carried this to an absurd extent. She became more and 
more worked up as her confinement drew near. 

She died giving birth to a girl. 

The young man was in the depths of despair, in fact his 
despair was so great that he could not hide it; perhaps the 
husband suspected something; perhaps he knew that he could 
not have been the father of the girl I He forbade the house to 
the man who thought himself the real father, hid the child 
from him, and had it brought up in seclusion. 

Many years passed. 

Pierre Martel forgot all about it, as one forgets everything. 
He became rich, but lie could not love anyone now, and he 
had not married. His life was oidinary; that of a happy, 
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quiet man. He had never heard a word about the husband he 
had deceived, nor about the young girl he thought was his. 

Well, one morning he received a letter from a comparative 
stranger, who happened to mention the death of his old rival, 
and he was somewhat disturbed, and filled with remorse. 
What had become of tliis child, his child? Could he do 
nothing for her? He inquired about her. She had been 
brought up by an aunt, and she was poor, miserably poor. 

He wanted to see her and to help her. He called on the 
only relation of the orphan. 

Even his name awoke no memory. He was forty years old 
and still looked like a young man. He was received, but he 
did not dare to say that he had known her mother, fearing it 
would give rise to suspicion later on. 

Well, as soon as she entered the little sitting-room where 
he anxiously awaited her coming, he trembled, for he was all 
but overcome by surprise. It was she, the other woman 1 
the woman who was dead 1 

She was the same age, had the same eyes, the same hair, 
the same figure, the same smile, the same voice. The illusion 
was so real that it maddened him; all the tumultuous love of 
days gone by sprang up from the depths of his heart. She 
likewise was both gay and unaffected. At orce they became 
friends and shook hands. 

On returning home he found that the old wound had been 
opened again, and he wept desperately; he held his head in 
his hands and wept for the woman who had died, haunted by 
memories and by the familiar words she used to say; he was 
plunged in despair from which there was no escape. 

Hevisited the house in which theyoung girl resided. He could 
no longer live without her, without her merry talk, the rustle of 
her gown, the intonation of her voice. And now in his thoughts 
and in his heart he confounded the two women, the one gone 
befote and the living one, foigetling distance, the time that had 
elapsed, and deadi; always loving that one in this one, and this 
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one in memory of the other, not trying to understand why, to 
knowwhy,never even asking himself if shecould be his daughter. 

Occasionally, when he noticed the discomfort in which the 
woman lived, whom he adored with this double passion, which 
he, himself, could not understand, he felt terribly about it. 

What could he do ? Could he offer money ? How could 
he do it ? What right had he ? Could he play the role of 
guardian .3 He seemed scarcely older than she; every one 
would take him for her lover. Should he get a husband for 
her ? This thought suddenly surged up in his soul and 
frightened him. Then he became calmer. Who would ask 
her hand in marriage ? She had nothing, not a cent. 

Her aunt noticed how often he came ; and saw quite plainly 
that he was in love with this child. And what was he waiting 
for ? Did he know ? 

One evening they were alone. They were talking. softly 
side by side on the sofa in the little sitdng-room. Suddenly 
he took her hand in a paternal manner. He held it, and his 
heart and senses were awakened against his will, he did not 
dare to reject the hand which she had given him, and yet he 
felt himself growing weaker as he held it. Suddenly she threw 
herself in his arms. For she loved him ardently as her mother 
had done, just as though she had inherited this fatal passion. 

Completely beside himself, he put his lips to her blonde hair 
and, as she raised her head to escape, their mouttis met. 

People become mad at times. They were so now. 

When he reached the street he walked straight ahead, not 
knowing what he would do. 

I recollect, Madame, your indignant exclamation : " He had 
no choice but to commit suicide 1 ” 

I answered you : “ And as for her ? Should he have killed 
her also ? ” 

The child loved him to distraction, madly, with the fatal 
and hereditary passion which had thrown her, a virgin, ignorant 
and distracted, on the breast of this man. She had acted in 
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this manner owing to the irresistible intoxication of her entire 
being, which made her lose control of herself, which made her 
give herself, carried away by tumultuous instinct, and throw 
herself into the arms of her lover. 

If he were to kill himself what would become of her ? . . . 
She would die 1 . . . She would die dishonoured, in despair, 
suffering terrible tortures. 

What should he do ? 

Leave her, give her a marriage portion, marry her to someone 
else ? . . . In that case she would die; she would die from 
grief, without accepting his money or another husband, for she 
liad given herself to him. He had ruined her life, destroyed 
every possibility of happiness for her; he had condemned her 
to everlasting misery, to everlasting despair, to everlasting fire, 
to everlasting solitude, or to death. 

Besides he loved her himself also 1 He revolted at the 
thought that he loved her extravagantly. She was his own 
daughter, be it so. The hazard of impregnation, a contact of 
a second had made—of that being allied to him by no legal 
bond—his daughter, whom he cherished as he had her mother, 
and even more, as though he were possessed of two passions. 

Besides was she really his daughter ? What did that matter 
anyhow ? Who would know it ? 

Ardent memories brought back the vow made to the dying 
woman. “ He had promised to give his entire life to the 
child, to commit a crime if necessary to insure her happiness.” 

And he loved her so that he plunged headlong into this 
abominable and pleasing crime, tormred by pain, and ravaged 
be desire. 

Who will know about it.^ the other man, the father,being dead I 

“ So be it 1 ” said he; “ tliis secret sin may break my heart. 
As she does not suspect it, I alone will carry its weight.” 

He asked for her hand, and he married her. 

I don’t know if they were happy, but I should have done 
as he did, Madame. 



PIERROT 

Madame Lef^vre was a country dame, a widow, one op 
these half-peasants, who wear ribbons and bonnets with 
lots of trimming, those persons who clip their Words and 
put on great airs in public, concealing the soul of a pre- 
tendous animal beneath a comical and bedizened exterior, 
just as the country-folks hide their coarse red hands in &ru 
silk gloves. 

She had a servant, a good simple peasant, called Rose. 

The two women lived in a little house with green shutters 
by the side of the high road in Normandy, in the centre of the 
country of Caux. As they Rad a narrow strip of garden in 
front of the house, they grew some vegetables. 

One night someone stole twelve onions. As soon as Rose 
became aware of the theft, she ran to tell madame, who came 
downstairs in her woollen petticoat. It was a shame and a 
disgrace 1 They had robbed her, Madame Lefevre 1 As there 
were thieves in the country, they might come back. 

And the two frightened women examined the foot-tracks, 
talking, and supposing ail sorts of things. 

" See, they went that way 1 They stepped on the wall, 
they jumped on to the flower-bed.” 

And they became apprehensive for the future. How could 
they sleep in peace now 1 

The news of the theft spread. The neighbours camcj 
making examinations and discussing the matter in their turn, 
while the two women explained to each newcomer what they 
had observed and their opinion. 

A farmer who lived near said to them 

“ You ought to have a dog.” 
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That is true, they ought to have a dog, if it were only to 
give the alarm. Not a big dog. Heavens! what would they 
do with a big dog ? He would eat their heads of. But a 
little dog, a little puppy who would bark. 

As soon as every one had left, Madame Leftvre discussed 
this idea of a dog for some time. On reflection she made a 
thousand objections, terrified at the idea of a bowl full of soup, 
for she belonged to that race of parsimonious country women 
who always carry centimes in their pocket to give alms in 
public to beggars on the road and to put in the Sunday collec¬ 
tion plate. 

Rose, who loved animals, gave her opinion and defended it 
shrewdly. So it was decided that they should have a dog, a 
very small dog. 

They began to look for one, but could find nothing but big 
dogs, who would devour enough soup to make one shudder. 
The grocer of Rolleville had one, a tiny one, but he demanded 
two francs to cover the cost of sending it. Madame Leftvre 
declared that she would feed a dog but would not buy one. 

The baker, who knew all that occurred, brought in his 
wagon one morning a strange little yellow animal, almost 
. without paws, with die body of a crocodile, the head of a fox, 
and a curly tail—a true cockade, as big as all the rest of him. 
Madame Leftvre thought this common cur that cost nothing 
was very handsome. Rose hugged it and asked what its name 
was. 

" Pierrot,” teplied the baker. 

The dog was installed in an old soap box and they gave it 
some water which it drank. They then offered it a piece of 
bread. He ate it Madame Leftvre, uneasy, had an idea. 

“ When he is thoroughly accustomed to the house we can 
let him run. He can find something to eat, roaming about 
the country.” 

They let him run, in fact, which did not prevent him from 
being iamished. Also he never barked except to beg for food. 
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and then he barked furiously. Anyone might come into the 
garden, and Pierrot would run up and fawn on each one in turn 
and not utter a bark. 

Madame Leftvre, however, had become accustomed to the 
animal. She even went so far as to like it and to give it from 
time to time pieces of bread soaked in the gravy on her plate. 

But she had not once thought of the dog tax, and when 
they came to collect eight francs—eight francs, madame— 
for this puppy who never even barked, she almost fainted 
from the shock. 

It was immediately decided tliat tliey must get rid of Pierrot. 
No one wanted him. Every one declined to take him for ten 
leagues around. Then they resolved, not knowing what else 
to do, to make him “ piquer du mas.” 

“ Piquer du mas ” means to cat chalk. People who want to 
get rid of a dog make him “ piquer du mas." 

In the midst of an immense plain one sees a kind of hut, or 
rather a very small roof standing above the ground. This is 
the entrance to the clay pit. A big perpendicular hole is sunk 
for twenty metres underground and ends in a series of long 
subterranean tunnels. 

Once a year they go down into the quarry at the time they 
fertilise the ground. The rest of the year it serves as a cemetery 
for condemned dogs, and as one passes by this hole plaintive 
howls, furious or despairing barks and lamentable appeals 
reacli one’s ear. 

Sportsmen’s dogs and sheep-dogs flee in terror from this 
mournful place, and when one leans over it one perceives a 
disgusting odour of putrefaction. 

Frightful dramas are enacted in the darkness. 

When an animal has suffered down there for ten or twelve 
days, nourished on the foul remains of his predecessors, another 
animal, larger and more vigorous, is thrown into the hole. 
There they are, alone, starving, with glinering eyes. They 
watch each other, follow each other, hesitate in doubt. But 
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hunger impels them; they attack each other, fight desperately 
for some time, and the stronger eats the weaker, devours him 
alive. 

When it was decided to make Pierrot “ piquer du mas ” 
they looked pound for an executioner. The labourer who 
mended the road demanded six sous to take the dog there. 
That seemed wildly exorbitant to Madame Lefevre. The 
neighbour’s hired boy wanted five sous; that was still too much. 
So Rose having observed that they had better carry it there 
themselves, as in that way it would not be brutally treated on 
the way and made to suspect its fate, they resolved to go 
together at twilight. 

They offered the dog that evening a good dish of soup with 
a piece of butter in it. He swallowed every morsel of it, and 
as he wagged his tail with delight Rose put him in her 
apron. 

They walked quickly, like thieves, across the plain. They 
soon perceived the chalk pit and walked up to it. Madame 
Lefevre leaned over to hear if any animal was moaning. No, 
there were none there ; Pierrot would be alone. Then Rose, 
who was crying, kissed the dog and threw him into the chalk 
pit, and they both leaned over, listening. 

First they heard a dull sound, then the sharp, bitter, dis¬ 
tracting cry of an animal in pain, then a succession of little 
mournful cries, then despairing appeals, the cries of a dog 
who is entreating, his head raised toward the opening of the pit. 

He yelped, oh, how he yelped 1 

They were filled with remorse, with terror, with a wild, 
inexplicable fear, and ran away from the spot. As Rose went 
faster Madame leftvre cried: “Wait for me. Rose, wait for 
me 1 ’’ 

At night they were haunted by frightful nightmares. 

Madame Leftvre dreamed she was sitting down at table to 
eat her soup, but when she uncovered the tureen Pierrot was 
in it. He jumped out and bit her nose. 
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She awoke and thought she heard him yelping still. She ■ 
listened, but she was mistaken. 

She fell asleep again and found herself on a high road, an 
endless road, which she followed. Suddenly in the middle ol 
the road she perceived a basket, a large farmer’s basket, lying 
there, and this basket frightened her. 

She ended by opening it, and Pierrot, concealed in it, seized 
her hand and would not let go. She ran away in terror with 
the dog hanging to the end of her arm, which he held between 
his teeth. 

At daybreak she arose, almost beside herself, and ran to the 
chalk pit. 

He was yelping, yelping still; he had yelped ^1 night. She 
began to sob and called him by all sorts of endearing names. 
He answered her with all the tender inflections of his dog’s voice. 

Then she wanted to see him again, promising herself that 
she would give him a good home till he died. 

She ran to the chalk digger, whose business it was to excavate 
for chalk, and told him the situation. The man listened, but 
said nothing. When she had finished he said: 

“ You want your dog ? That will cost four francs.” She 
gave a jump. All her grief was at an end at once. 

“ Four francs 1 ” she said. " The idea of it I Four francs I ” 

“ Do you suppose I am going to bring my ropes, my wind¬ 
lass, and set it up, and go down there with my boy and let myself 
be bitten, perhaps, by your cursed dog for die pleasure of 
giving it back to you f You should not have thrown it down 
there." 

She walked away, indignant. Four francs 1 

As soon as she entered the house she called Rose and told 
her of the quarryman’s charges. Rose, always resigned, re¬ 
peated: 

“ Four francs 1 That is a good deal of money, madame." 
Then sha added : " If we could throw him som^ng to eat, 
the poor dog, so he will n^t die of hunger.” 
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Madame Leftvre approved of this and was quite delighted. 
So they set out again v/ith a big piece of bread and butter. 

They cut it in mouthfuls, w'hich they threw down one after 
the other, speaking by turns to Pierrot. As soon as the dog 
finished one piece he yelped for the next. 

They returned that evening and the next day and every day. 
But they made only one trip a day, now. 

One morning as they were just letting fall the first mouth¬ 
ful they suddenly heard a tremendous barking in the pit. 
There were two dogs there. Another had been thrown in, a 
large dog. 

“ Pierrot 1 ” cried Rose. And Pierrot yelped and yelped. 
Then they began to throw down some food. But each time 
they noticed distinctly a terrible struggle going on, dien 
plaintive cries from Pierrot, who had been bitten hy his com¬ 
panion, who ate up everything as he was the stronger. 

It wras in vain tliat they specified, saying : 

" That is for you, Pierrot.” Pierrot evidentiy got nothing. 

The two women, dumbfounded, looked at each other and 
Madame Lefevre said in a sour tone ; 

“ I could not feed all the dogs they throw in there! We 
must give it up." 

And, suffocating at the thought of all the dogs living at her 
expense, she went atvay, even carrying back what remained of 
the bread, which she ate as she walked along. 

Rose followed her, wiping her eyes on die corner of hei 
blue apron. 



MINUET 

Great misfortunes do not affect me very much, said 
Jean Bridelle, an old bachelor who passed for a sceptic. I have 
seen war at quite close quarters ; I walked across corpses with¬ 
out any feeling of pity. The great brutal facts of nature, or of 
humanity, may Call forth cries of horror or indignation, but do 
not cause us that tightening of the heart, that shudder that goes 
down your spine at sight of certain little heart-rending episodes. 

The greatest sorrow that anyone can experience is certainly 
the loss of a cliild, to a mother; and the loss of his mother, to 
a man. It is intense, terrible, it rends your heart and upsets 
your mind; but one is healed of these shocks, just as large, 
bleeding wounds become healed. Certain meetings, certain 
things half perceived, or surmised, certain secret sorrows, 
certain tricks of fate which awake in us a whole world of pain¬ 
ful thoughts, which suddenly unclose to us the mysterious door 
of moral suffering, complicated, incurable — all the deeper 
because they appear benign, all the more bitter because they 
are intangible, all the more tenacious because they appear 
almost factitious—leave in our souls a sort of trail of sadness, 
a taste of bitterness, a feeling of disenchantment, from which it 
takes a long time to free ourselves. 

I have always present to my mind two or three things that 
others would surely not have noticed, but which penetrated my 
being like fine, sharp, incurable stings. 

You might not perhaps understand the emotion that I 
retained from these hasty impressions. I will tell you one of 
them. It is very old, but as fresh in my mind as if it happened 
yesterday. It may be that my imagination alone is responsible 
for my emotion. 
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I am fifty. I was young then and studying law. I was 
rather sad, somewhat of a dreamer, full of a pessimistic philo¬ 
sophy and did not care much for noisy cafifs, boisterous com¬ 
panions, or stupid girls. I rose early and one of my chief 
enjoyments was to walk alone about eight o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing in the nursery garden of the Luxembourg. 

You people never knew that nursery garden. It was like a 
forgotten garden of the last century, as pretty as the gentle 
smile of an old lady. Thick hedges divided the narrow 
regular paths, peaceful paths between two walls of carefully 
trimmed foliage. The gardener’s great shears were pruning 
unceasingly these leafy partitions, and here and there one 
came across beds of flowers, lines of little trees looking like 
schoolboys out for a walk, companies of magnificent rose-bushes, 
or regiments of fruit-trees. 

An entire corner of this charming spot was inhabited by bees. 
Their straw hives were skilfully arranged at distances on boards, 
and their entrances—as large as the opening of a thimble— 
turned towards the sun, and all along the paths one encountered 
these humming and gilded flies, the tnte masters of this peaceful 
spot, the real promenaders of these quiet paths. 

I came there almost every morning. I sat down on a bench 
and read. Sometimes I let my book fall on my knees, to 
dream, to listen to the life of Paris around me, and to enjoy 
the infinite repose of these old-fashioned hedges. 

But I soon perceived that I was not the only one to frequent 
this spot as soon as the gates were opened, and I occasionally 
met face to face, at a turn in the path, a strange little old man. 

He wore shoes with silver buckles, knee-breeches, a snuff- 
coloured frock-coat, a lace jabot, and an outlandish grey hat 
with wide brim and long-haired surface that might have come 
out of the ark. 

He was thin, very thin, angular, grimacing and smiling. 
His bright eyes were restless beneath his eyelids, which blinked 
continuously. He always carried in bis hand a superb cane 
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with a gold knob, which must have been for him some glorious 
souvenir. 

This good man astonished me at first, then caused me the 
intensest interest. I watched him through the leafy walls, 
I followed him at a distance, stopping at a turn in the hedge 
so as not to be seen. 

And one morning when he thought he was quite alone, he 
began to make the most remarkable motions. First he would 
give some little springs, then make a bow; then, with his 
slim legs, he would give a lively spring in the air, clapping Ms 
feet as he did so, and then turn round cleverly, skipping and 
frisking about in a comical manner, smiling as if he had an 
audience, making elegant gestures, and curving his arms, twist¬ 
ing his poor little puppet-like body, bowing pathetic and 
ridiculous little greetings into the empty air. He was dancing. 

I stood petrified with amazement, asking myself which of 
us was crazy, he or I. 

He stopped suddenly, advanced as actors do on the stage, 
then bowed and retreated with gracious smiles, and kissing 
his hand as actors do, his trembling hand, to the two rows of 
trimmed bushes. 

Then he continued his walk with a solemn demeanour. 

After that I never lost sight of him, and each morning he 
began anew his incredible exercises. 

I was wildly anxious to apeak to him. I decided to risk it, 
and one day, after greeting him, I said ; 

“ It is a beautifui day. Monsieur.” 

He bowed. 

“ Yes, sir, the weadier h just as it used to be." 

A week later we were friends and I knew his history. He had 
been a dancing-master at the opera, in the time of Louis XV. 
His beautiful cane was a present from the Comte de Clermont. 
And wlien sve spoke about dancing he never stopped talking. 

One day he said to me: 

“ I married La Castris, Monsieur. I will introduce you to 
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her if you wish it, but she does not get here till later. This 
garden, you see, is our delight and our life. It is all that remains 
of'former days. It seems as though we could not exist if we 
did not have it. It is old and distingu^, is it not f I seem to 
breathe an air here that has not changed since I was young. 
My wife and I pass all our afternoons here, but I come in the 
morning because I get up early.” 

As soon as I had finished luncheon I returned to the Luxem¬ 
bourg, and presently perceived my friend offering his arm 
cetemoniously to a very old little lady dressed in black, to whom 
he introduced me. It was La Castris, the great dancer, beloved 
by princes beloved by the king, beloved by all that century 
of gallantry that seems to have left behind it in the world an 
atmosphere of love. 

We sat down on a bench. It was the month of May. An 
odour of flowers floated in the neat paths; a hot sun gilded its 
rays between the branches and covered us with patches of 
light. The black dress of La Castris seemed to be saturated 
with sunlight. 

The garden was empty. We heard the rattling of vehicles 
in the distance. 

“ Tell me,” I said to the old dancer, “ what was the 
minuet ? ” 

He gave a start. 

“ The minuet. Monsieur, is the queen of dances, and the 
dance of queens, do you understand ? Since there is no 
longer any royalty, there is no longer any minuet.” 

And he began in a pompous manner a long dithyrambic 
eulogy which I could not understand. I wanted to have the 
steps, the movements, the positions, explained to me. He 
became confused, was amaz^ at his inability to make me 
understand, became nervous and worried. 

Tlicn suddenly, turning to his old companion, who had 
reimdned silent and serious, he said : 

“ filise, would you like—say—^would you like, it would be 
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very nice of you, would you like to show this gentleman what 
it was ? ” 

She turned her eyes uneasiiy in all directions, then rose 
without saying a word and took her position opposite him. 

Then I witnessed an unforgettable thing. 

They advanced and retreated with childlike grimaces, smiling, 
balancing, bowing, skipping about like two automaton dolls 
moved by some old mechanical contrivance, somewhat damaged, 
but made by a clever workman according to the fashion of his 
time. 

And I looked at them, my heart filled with extraordinary 
emotions, my soul touched with an indescribable melancholy. 
I seemed to see before me a pathetic and comical apparition, 
the out-of-date ghost of a former century. 

They suddenly stopped. They had finished all the figures 
of the dance. For some seconds they stood opposite each 
other, smiling in an astonishing manner. Then they fell on 
each other’s necks sobbing. 

I left for the provinces three days later. I never saw them 
again. When I renirned to Paris, two years later, the nursery 
had been destroyed. What became of them, deprived of the 
dear garden of former days, with its mazes, its odour of the past, 
and the graceful windings of its hedges i 

Are they dead f Are they wandering among modem streets 
like hopeless exiles.^ Are they dancing—pale spectres—a 
fantastic minuet in the moonlight, amid the cypresses of a 
cemetery, along the pathways bordered by graves ? 

Their memory haunts me, obsesses me, torments me, remains 
with me like a wound. Why } I do not know. 

No doubt you think that very absurd ? 
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We WENT ON DECK AFTER DINNER. ThERE WAS NOT A 
ripple on the whole Mediterranean, whose smooth surface 
shone like silver under the great moon. The big steamer 
glided along, throwing up a curling column of thick black 
smoke toward the starlit sky, and in our wake the white water, 
churned up by the screw and the rapid movement of the huge 
ship, foamed and twisted, gleaming with such phosphorus as 
though it were nothing but bubbling moonlight. 

Our party consisted of six or eight men, all of whom were 
gazing admiringly and in rapt silence at the distant shores of 
Africa, whither we were bound. The captain, who was smoking 
an after-dinner cigar with us, suddenly took up the conversation 
where it had been left off during dinner. 

" Yes,” he said, “ that day I was badly frightened. My 
ship stayed on the rocks six hours beaten by the sea. Luckily, 
we were picked up toward evening by an English collier that 
saw our plight." 

Then a tall man with sunburned face and dignified bearing, 
one of those men who have been in strange lands and have 
braved terrible dangers and whose eyes seem to have retained 
in their depths something of the fanustic sights they have seen, 
spoke for the first time : 

“ Captain, you say that you were frightened. I do not 
believe it. You use a wrong word and the sensation you 
felt was not that of fear. An energetic man never feels afraid 
before actual danger. He may be anxious, he may be restless, 
but fear is something entirely different.” 

Laughingly, the captain replied : 

“ Well, by Jove, 1 can tell you I was frightened.” 
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Then the man with the sunburned face said in a slow 
voice: 

“ Allow me to explain my meaning. Fear (and the bravest 
men can experience it) is something terrible, a dreadful sensa¬ 
tion ; it can be compared to the decomposition of the soul, 
and is a frightful spasm of the heart and mind, the mere recol¬ 
lection of which sends shudders through our frame. But, if a 
man is courageous," that never happens in the face of certain 
death, nor in the face of any known form of peril; it only 
occurs in certain abnormal instances, when a person is labouring 
under some strange influence, or in the face of vague and 
unknowable dangers. Real fear is like a reminiscence of the 
fantastic terrors of past ages. A man who believes in ghosts 
and who imagines that he sees one, must experience the sensarion 
of fear in all its atrocious horror. 

" As for myself, I got an idea of what it must be like, in 
broad daylight, about ten years ago, and I experienced the full 
sensation of it last winter, during a night in December. 

“ I’ve taken many chances in my life and have had any 
number of adventures that were desperate enough. I’ve had 
many duels. I’ve been attacked and almost beaten to death by 
robbers. In America, once, I was sentenced to be hanged as 
a rebel, while another time I was thrown overboard by mutineers 
off the Chinese coast. Each time I thought that my last hour 
had come, and I made up my mind quickly to face the inevitable. 
I scarcely felt any emotion or regret. 

’’ But fear is something very different. 

" I have had a presentiment of it in Africa, although it is 
the oi&pring of the North ; the sun makes it vanish like mist. 
You know, gentlemen, that the Orientals place little value 
on life; if one of them has to die, he makes up his mind at 
once; th«r nights are as free and void of legends as their 
souls are void of the morbid anxieties which haunt the brains 
of northern men. A panic may occur in the East, but fear is 
unknown there 1 
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Well, tills is what happened to me in that weird country of 
Africa: 

“ I was crossing the downs that lie to the south of Ouargla. 
It is one of the strangest places in the world. Of course you 
all know the smooth, flat sand of ocean beaches ? Well, just 
imagine the ocean changed into sand during a hurricane; 
imagine a silent storm with motionless waves of yellow dust, 
as high as mountains, as irregular, varying, and tumultuous as 
real breakers, but larger and streaked like watered silk. The 
blazing southern sun sheds its full glare on this raging but silent 
and motionless sea. You have to climb up one side of these 
golden waves and slide down the other, without respite or 
protection of any kind from the sun. The horses groan and 
sink up to their knees in the soft sand and slide down the 
other side of these astounding hills. 

" Our little party consisted of a friend and myself, with an 
escort of eight spahis and four camels, with their keepers. 
We spoke not a word, for we were well-nigh exhausted and our 
parched throats were as dry as the desert that stretched in front 
of us. Suddenly one of the men gave a sort of startled cry ; 
we all stopped and remained motionless in our saddles from 
sheer amazement at a startling and unaccountable phenomenon 
known to all travellers in those wild regions. 

" From somewhere in the immediate vicinity, we were unable 
to determine the exact location, came the sound of a beating 
drum, the mjsterious drum of the downs. The sound was 
perfectly distinct. Sometimes it would increase or decrease 
in volume and then it would stop altogether, only to begin 
again after a little while. 

“ The Arabs, scared to death, exchanged terrified glances. 
One of them uttered in his own tongue : ‘ Death is upon us.’ 
And all of a sudden my friend, who was as dear as a brother 
to me, toppled from his horse, stricken with sunstroke. 

“ And during the two mortal hours in which 1 tried every¬ 
thing I knew to save him, that drum filled my ears with its 
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Strange, monotonous, intermittent beatings. And I felt fear, 
genuine, horrible fear, creep over me at the sight of the corpse of 
my beloved friend in that dreadful African hole scorched by 
the sun and enclosed by four sand hills and where, at a distance 
of at least two hundred miles from any French village, the echo 
brought us the sound of a rapidly beating drum. 

“ That day I realised what it was to feel fear; I realised it 
even more fully another time. . . .” 

The captain interrupted the speaker to inquire: 

“ Excuse me, sir, but what was the drum, after all } ” 

The traveller resumed: 

“ I really cannot tell you. Nobody knows. Officers who 
have often heard the sound attribute it to the multiplied and 
magnified echo of sheets of sand hurled by the wind against 
clumps of dry grass; for it has been noticed that the pheno¬ 
menon always takes place in the neighbourhood of small plants 
that the heat of the sun has rendered as dry as parchment. 

“ According to that, the drum would only be a sort of sound 
mirage. But I only learned that later. 

“ Now I will relate my second experience. 

“ It was last winter and I was in a forest in the north-eastern 
part of France. Night came two hours before its time, so dark 
was the sky. My guide was a peasant, who walked alongside 
of me in the narrow path, under a dome of pine-trees that shook 
and groaned under the furious wind. Between the tree-tops 
I could see the clouds hurrying past like a scattered army 
and they looked as if they were fleeing from some unknown 
horror. At times, under a dreadful gale of wind, the whole 
forest would bend in one direction and utter a moan of distress. 
In spite of my heavy clothing and rapid motion, the cold was 
beginning to penetrate me to the marrow. 

“ We were to put up over night at a forester’s home, and we 
were rapidly approaching the cottage. I had planned to spend 
a few days in the forest for the shooting. 

" From time to time the guide would raise his eyes and 
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mutter: ‘ Bad weather, this.’ Then he spoke to me of the 
people who were to be our hosts. The old man had killed a 
poacher two years ago, and since then he had grown morose, 
as if he were haunted by the recollection of his deed. His 
two married sons lived with him. 

“ The darkness was terrible. I could not distinguish a 
thing and the sighing trees filled the night with incessant 
rumours. At last I saw a light, and after a little while my 
companion knocked on a door. Several shrill women’s cries 
answered from within. Then a tremulous man’s voice 
demanded : ‘ Wlio goes there ? ’ My guide gave his name. 
We were admitted and I was confronted by a scene that I 
shall never forget. 

“ An old, white-haired man, with staring eyes, was standing 
in the middle of the kitchen, his fingers closed in a convulsive 
clasp around a loaded rifie, while two sturdy young men with 
axes were guarding the door. Two women, their faces buried 
in their hands, were crouching in a dark corner of the room. 

“ When we explained that we wished to remain over night, 
the old man stood the rifle against the wall and ordered the 
women to prepare our sleeping quarters. But, as they made 
no move to carry out his command, he turned to me abruptly 
and said; 

“ ‘ You see. Monsieur, I killed a man two years ago this 
very night. Last year he came back and called me, and I 
expect him to-night.’ 

“ Then, in a voice that made me smile, he added : 

“ ‘ We don’t fee! very comfortable, you understand.’ 

“ I reassured him as best I could, although, in my heart, I 
was glad to have come that very night, so that I might witness 
the manifestation of that superstitious terror. I told stories and 
succeeded in quieting almost every one present. 

“ Near the hearth an old and half-blind dog was dozing 
with his nose between his paws. He looked for all the world 
like some people I’ve seen. 
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” Outside the storm was raging with great violence and the 
little house shook under the furious wind. Through a narrow 
window set near the door I could see the trees sway and the 
lightning flash through the black clouds. 

“ In spite of my efforts to cheer them, I could feel that these 
people experienced a mysterious dread and each time that I 
ceased talking, they would strain their ears to catch any un¬ 
wonted sound. 

“ Tired of witnessing such stupid fears, I was about to ask 
to be shown to my bed, when suddenly the old forester leaped 
to his feet, rushed for his gun and shouted wildly: ‘ There he 
is now I I can hear him! ’ The women fell on their knees 
and hid their faces and the two sons clutched their axes. 

“ I was going to try to quiet them once more, when, all at 
once, the sleeping dog awoke. He lifted his head, looked at 
the fire with his dim eyes and let out one of those mournful 
howls that so often startle travellers in the country at night. 

" We all watched him. He arose and stood perfectly still 
on his four paws, as if haunted by some vision, and then he 
directed another howl at something invisible to us, unknown, 
but which must have been ghastly to look upon, for he brisded 
from end to end. 

“ The old man, turning as white as a sheet, yelled: ‘ He 
smells him ! he smells him 1 He was with me when I killed 
him 1 ’ And both women, crazed with fear, began to moan in 
accompaniment to the dog. 

“ In spite of myself, a shudder ran down my spine. The 
vision that the animal saw at that time and place, and among 
those terrified people, was horrible beyond description. 

“For one whole hour the dog howled without moving; 
he howled as if in the throes of a nightmare, and fear, horrible, 
stealthy fear, was slowly taking possession of me; fear of what f 
How can I tell } It was fear, and that’s all I know. 

" We remaned motionless and terror-stricken, with strained 
ears, throbbing hearts and trembling limbs, momentarily ex- 
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peering some"'dreadful thing to happen. Tlie dog began to 
wander about the room sniffing the walls. He was driving us 
mad 1 All of a sudden, the peasant who acted as my guide 
jumped up in a sort of paroxysm of frenzied terror, seized the 
animal by the throat, opened a little door leading into the 
yard and hurled it into the darkness outside. 

“ The dog stopped howling at once and we remained in a 
dead silence that was more terrifying than the noise. 

“ Suddenly we all gave a start; some creature was creeping 
along the outer wall, going in the direction of the woods ; it 
passed the door and seemed to feel it with a hesitating hand; 
for two minutes, which almost made lunatics of us, we heard 
no sound; then the creeping creature returned and scratched 
slightly on the door as a child might do with its nail, and 
then, all of a sudden, a head appeared at the window. It was 
a white head and it had flaming eyes like a wild beast. And a 
murmur came from its lips, an indistinct sound that resembled 
a plaintive moan. 

“ A minute afterwards a terrific explosion shook the kitchen. 
The old forester had shot at the thing. Quick as a flash the 
two sons rushed to the window and barricaded it with a massive 
kitchen table and sideboard. 

“ And I swear to you that that shot, which was so absolutely 
unexpected, froze my blood in my veins and made me feel as 
if I were going to give up the ghost. 

“ We stayed in the kitchen until daybreak, for we were 
powerless to move or utter a sound, so completely unnerved 
were we. 

“ We did not dare open the door till a narrow ray of Itght 
pierced through the shutters. 

“ At the foot of the wall, near the door, lay the old dog, his 
jaw broken by a bullet. 

“ He had got out of the yard by digging a hole under the 
fence.” 

The man with the sunburned fece paused; then he added : 
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“ That night I ran no danger whatever, but I would rather 
live over all the real perils I have faced than go through 
another minute like the one I passed when the old keeper 
shot at the bearded head peering through the cottage 
window.” 



A NORMANDY JOKE 


The procession came in sight in the hollow road shaded 
by the tall trees which grew on the slopes of the farm. The 
newly-married couple came first, tlien the relations, then the 
guests, and lasdy the poor of the neighbourhood, while the 
village urchins who hovered about like flies, ran in and out of 
the ranks, or climbed up die trees to see it better. 

The bridegroom was a fine young lad, Jean Patu, the richest 
farmer in the neighbourhood. Above all things, he was an 
ardent sportsman who seemed to lose all common sense in 
order to satisfy that passion, who spent large sums on his dogs, 
his keepers, his ferrets, and his guns. The bride, Rosalie 
Roussel, had been courted by all the likely young fellows in 
the district, as they all thought her prepossessing, and they 
knew that she would have a good dowry, but she had chosen 
Patu—partly, perhaps, because she liked him better than she 
did the others, but still more, like a careful Normandy girl, 
because he had more crown pieces. 

When they went in at the wide gateway of the husband’s 
farm, forty shots resounded without anyone seeing those who 
fired. The shooters were hidden in tiie ditches, and the noise 
seemed to please the men very' much, who were sprawling about 
heavily in their best clothes. Patu left his wife, and running 
up to a farm-servant whom he perceived behind a tree, he 
seized his gun, and fired a shot himself, kicking his heels about 
like a colt. Then they went on, beneath the apple-trees 
heavy with fruit, through the high grass and through the herd 
of calves, who looked at them with their great eyes, got up 
slowly and remained standing with their muzzles turned 
toward the wedding-party. 
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The men became serious when they came witliin measure- 
able distance of the wedding-dinner. Some of them, the rich 
ones, had on tall, shining silk hats, which seemed altogether 
out of place there; others had old head-coverings with a long 
nap, which might have been taken for moleskin, while the 
humbler among them wore caps. All the women had on 
shawls, which they wore as loose wraps, holding the ends 
daintily under their arms. They were red, parti-coloured, 
flaming shawls, and their brighmess seemed to astonish the 
black fowls on the dungheap, the ducks on the side of the pond, 
and the pigeons on the thatched roofs. All the green of the 
country-side, of the grass and the trees, seemed to be accen¬ 
tuated by these flaming colours, and the contrast between them 
was dazzling in the midday sun. 

The extensive farm-buildings seemed to await the party at 
the end of that archway of apple-trees, and a sort of vapour 
came out of open door and windows, an almost overwhelming 
smell of eatables, which permeated the vast building, issuing 
from its openings and even from its very walls. Like a serpent 
the string of guests extended through the yard; when the fore¬ 
most of them reached the house, they broke the chain and dis¬ 
persed, while behind they were still coming in at the open gate. 
The ditches were now lined with urchins and poor people 
filled with curiosity. The shots did not cease, but came from 
every side at once, injecting a cloud of smoke, and that powdery 
smell which has the same intoxicating effects as absinthe, into 
the atmosphere. 

The women were shaking their dresses outside the door to 
get rid of the dust, were undoing their cap strings and folding 
ffieir shawls over their arms. Then they went into the house 
to lay them aside altogether. The table was laid in the great 
kitchen, which could hold a hundred people; they sat down to 
dinner at two o’clock and at eight o’clock they were still eating; 
the men, in their shirt-sleeves, witli their waistcoats unbuttoned, 
and with ted feces, were swallowing the food and drink as if 
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they were insatiable. The yellow dder sparkled merrily, 
clear and golden in the large glasses, by the side of the dark, 
blood-coloured wine, and between every dish they made the 
trou, the Normandy trou, with a glass of brandy which inflamed 
the body, and put foolish notions into the head. 

From time to time, one of fhe guests, being as full as a barrel, 
would go out to the nearest trees and relieve himself, and then 
return with redoubled appetite. The farmers’ wives, with 
scarlet feces and their corsets nearly bursting, did not like to 
follow their example, until one of them, feeling more un¬ 
comfortable than the others, went out. Then all the rest 
followed her example, and came back more cheerful, and the 
rough jokes began afresh. Broadsides of doubtful jokes were 
exchanged across the table, all about the wedding-night, until 
the whole arsenal of peasant wit was exhausted. For the last 
hundred years, the same broad jokes had served for similar 
occasions, and although every one knew them, they still hit 
the mark, and made both rows of guests roar with laughter. 
An old grey-haired man shouted. “ Those who are going 
to Mizidon get on here,” and every one yelled with 
laughter. 

At the bottom of the table four young fellows, who were 
neighbours, were preparing some practical jokes for the newly- 
married couple, and they seemed to have got hold of a good 
one, by the way they whispered and laughed. Suddenly, one 
of them taking advantage of a momentary silence, exclaimed : 
“ The poachers will have a good rime to-night with this moon I 
I say, Jean, you will not be looking at the moon, will you ? ” 
The bridegroom turned to him quickly and replied: “ Only 
let them come, that’s all I ” But the other young fellow 
began to laugh, and said: “I do not think you will neglect 
your duty for them! ” 

The whole table was convulsed with laughter, so that the 
glasses shook, but the bridegroom became furious at the 
thought that anybody should profit by his wedding to come 
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and poach on his land, and repeated : “ I only say: just let 
them come 1 ” 

Then there was a flood of talk with a double meaning which 
made the bride blush somewhat, although she was trembling 
with expectation, and when they had emptied the kegs of 
brandy they all went to bed. The young couple went into 
their own room, which was on the ground floor, as most rooms 
in farm-houses are. As it was very warm, they opened the 
window and closed the shutters. A small lamp in bad taste, 
a present from the bride’s father, was burning on the chest of 
drawers, and the bed stood ready to receive the young people, 
who did not stand upon all the ceremony which is usual among 
refined people. 

The young woman had already taken off her wreath and 
her dress, and was in her petticoat, unlacing her boots while 
Jean was finishing his cigar, and looking at her out of the comers 
of his eyes. It was an ardent look, more sensual than tender, 
for he felt more desire than love for her. Suddenly with a 
brusque movement, like a man who is going to set to work, 
he took off his coat. She had already taken off her boots, 
and was now pulling off her stockings ; then she said to him : 
" Go and hide yourself behind the curtains while I get into 
bed.” 

He seemed as if he were going to refuse, but with a cunning 
look went and hid himself with the exception of his head. 
She laughed and tried to cover up his eyes, and they romped 
in an amorous and happy manner, without shame or em¬ 
barrassment. At last he did as she asked him, and in a moment 
she unfastened her petticoat which slipped down her legs, fell 
at her feet and lay on the floor in a circle. She left it there, 
stepped over it, naked with the exception of her floating chemise, 
and slipped into the bed, whose springs creaked beneath her 
weight. He immediately went up to her, without his shoes 
and in his trousers, and stooping over his wife sought her lips, 
which she hid beneath the pillow, when a shot was heard in 
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the distance, in the direction of the forest of RSpte, as he 
thought. 

He raised himself anxiously, and running to the window, 
with his heart beating, he opened the sliutters. The full moon 
flooded the yard with yellow light, and the silhouettes of the 
apple-trees made black shadows at his feet, while in the distance 
the fields gleamed, covered with the ripe com. But as he was 
leaning out, listening to every sound in the still night, two bare 
arms were put round his neck, and his wife whispered, trying 
to pull him back : “ Do leave them alone ; it has nothing to 
do with you. Come to bed.” 

He turned round, put his arms round her, and drew her 
toward him, feeling her warm skin through the thin material, 
and lifting her up in his vigorous arms, he carried her toward 
their couch, but just as he was laying her on the bed, which 
yielded beneath her weight, they heard another report, con¬ 
siderably nearer this time. Jean, giving way to his tumul¬ 
tuous rage, swore aloud : “ God damn it 1 They think I shall 
not go out to see what it is, because of you 1 Let them wait, 
and see! ” He put on his shoes again, took down his gun, 
which was always hanging within reach upon the wall, and, as 
his wife threw herself on her knees in her terror to implore 
him not to go, he hastily freed himself, ran to the window and 
jumped into the yard. 

She waited one hour, two hours, until daybreak, but her 
husband did not remm. Then she lost her head, aroused the 
house, related how angry Jean was, and said that he had gone 
after the poachers, and immediately all the male farm-servants, 
even the boys, went in search of their master. They found 
him two leagues from the farm, tied hand and foot, half dead 
with rage, his gun broken, his trousers turned inside out, 
three dead hares hanging round his neck, and a placard on his 
chest, witli these words: 


25 


” Who goes on the chase, loses his place.' 
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And later on when he used to tell this story of his wedding- 
night, he generally added : “ Ah 1 As far as a joke went, it 
was a good joke. They caught me in a snare, as if I had been 
a rabbit, the dirty brutes, and they shoved my head into a bag. 
But if I can only catch them some day, they had better look out 
for themselves 1 ” 

That is how they amuse themselves in Normandy, on a 
wedding-day. 



THE WOODEN SHOES 


The old priest was mvmbling the last words op his 
sermon over the white caps of the peasant women, and the 
rough or greasy heads of the men. The large baskets of the 
farmers’ wives who had come from a distance to attend mass 
were on the ground beside them, and the heavy heat of a July 
day caused them all to exhale a smell like that of catde, or of a 
flock of sheep, and the cocks could be heard crowing through 
the large open door, as well as the lowing of the cows in a 
neighbouring field. From dme to time a breath of wind, 
charged with the perfume of the fields, swept in through the 
main entrance, fluttered the ribbons in the women’s hats, 
and made the litde yellow candle flames on the altar 
tremble 

“ As God wishes. Amen 1" the priest said. Then he 
ceased, opened a book, and, as he did every week, began to 
give notice to his flock of all the small parish events for the 
following week. He was an old man with white hair, who 
had been in the parish for over forty years, and from the pulpit 
was in the habit of discoursing familiarly to them all; so he 
went on: “I recommend Dfeird Vallin, who is very ill, to 
your prayers, and also La Paumelle, who is recovering very 
slowly from her confinement” 

He bad forgotten the test, and so he looked for the slips of 
paper which were put away in a breviary. At last he found 
two and continued: “ I will not have the lads and the girls 
come into the churchyard in the evening, as they do; other¬ 
wise I shall inform the rural policeman. Monsieur Cdsaire 
Omont would like to find a respectable girl as servant” He 
thought (or a few moments, and then added ; “ That is all, my 
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brethren, and I wish that all of you may find the Divine mercy.” 
And he came down from the pulpit to finish mass. 

When the Malandains had returned to their thatched cottage, 
which was the last in the village of La Sabli^re, on the road to 
Fourville, the father, a thin, wrinkled old peasant, sat down at 
the table, while his wife took the saucepan off the fire, and 
Adelaide, the daughter, took the glasses and plates out of the 
sideboard. Then the father said: “ I think that place at 
Maitre Omont’s ought to be a good one, as he is a widower 
and his daughter-in-law does not like him. He is all alone 
and has money. I think it would be a good thing to send 
Adelaide there.” 

His wife put the black saucepan on to the table, took the 
lid off, and while the steam, which smelled strongly of cabbage, 
rose into the air, she pondered on the suggestion. Presently 
the old man continued: “ He has got some money, that is 
certain, but anyone going there ought to be very sharp, and 
Adelaide is not that at all.” 

His wife replied : “ I might go and see, all the same,” and 
turning to her daughter, a strapping, silly-looking girl with 
yellow hair and fat, red cheeks like apples, she said: Do 
you hear, you great silly You are to go to Maitre Omont’s 
and offer yourself as his servant, and you will do W'hatever he 
tells you.” 

The girl began to laugh in a foolish manner, without reply¬ 
ing, and then the three began their dinner. In a few minutes, 
the father continued: “ Listen to me, girl, and try not to 
make a mistake about what I am going to say to you.” And 
slowly and minutely he laid down for her her line of conduct, 
anticipating the minutest details, and preparing her for the 
conquest of an old widower who was on unfriendly terms 
with his family. The mother ceased eating to listen to him, 
and she sat there, with her fork in her hand, looking at-her 
husband and her daughter by turns, and following every word 
with concentrated and silent attention, while Adelaide re- 
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mained listless, docile, and stupid, w'ith vague and wandering 
eyes. 

As soon as their meal was over, her mother made her put 
her cap on, and they both started off to see Monsieur Cisaire 
Omont. He lived in a small, brick house adjoining his 
tenants’ cottages, for he had retired, and was living by sub¬ 
dividing and letting his land. 

He was about fifty-five years old, and was stout, jovial, 
and rough-mannered, as rich men often are. He laughed and 
shouted loud enough to make the walls fall down, drank 
brandy and cider by the glassful, and was said to be still of an 
amorous disposition, in spite of his age. He liked to walk 
about his fields with his hands behind his back, digging his 
wooden shoes into the fat soil, looking at die sprouting corn 
or the flowering colza with the eye of a retired farmer, at his 
ease, who likes to see the crops but does not trouble himself 
about them any longer. People used to say of him : “ There 
is a Mr. Merry-man, who does not get up in a good temper 
every day.” 

He received tlie two women, as he was finishing his coffee, 
with his fat stomach against the table, and mrning round 
said ; “ What do you want ? ” 

The mother was spokeswoman. “ This is our girl Adelaide, 
and I have come to ask you to take her as servant, as Monsieur 
le Cur^ told us you wanted one.” 

Maitre Omont looked at the girl, and then he said roughly: 
“ How old is the great she-goat ? ” 

“ Twenty last Michaelmas-Day, Monsieur Omont.” 

“ That is settled, she will have fifteen francs a month and 
her food. I shall expect her to-morrow, to make my soup in 
the morning.” And he dismissed the two women. 

The next day Ad^la^de entered upon her duties, and began 
to work hard, without saying a word, as she was in the habit 
of doing at home. About nine o’clock, as she was scrubbing 
the kitchen floor. Monsieur Omont called her: “ Adelaide 1 ” 
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She came immediately saying : “ Here 1 am, sir.” As soon 
as she was opposite him, with her red and neglected hands, 
and her troubled looks, he said: “ Now just listen to me, so 
that there may be no mistake between us. You are my servant, 
but nothing else; you understand what I mean. We shall 
keep our shoes apart.” 

“ Yes, master.” 

“ Each in our own place, my girl, you in your kitchen, I 
in my dining-room; and with that exception, everything will 
be for you just as it is for me. Is that setded ? ” 

" Yes, master.” 

" Very well; that is ail right, and now go to your 
work.” 

And she went out, to attend to her duties, and at midday 
she served up her master’s dinner in the litde sitting-room 
with the flowered paper on the walls, and then, when the soup 
was on the table, she went to tell him. “ Dinner is ready, 
master.” 

He went in and sat down, looked round, unfolded his table- 
napkin, hesitated for a moment and then in a voice of thunder 
he shouted : “ Adelaide 1 ” 

She rushed in, terribly frightened, for he had shouted as if 
he meant to murder her. 

“ Well, in heaven’s name, where is your place ? ” 

“ But, master I ” 

“ I do not like to eat alone,” he roared ; “ you will sit there, 
or go to the devil, if you don’t choose to do so. Go and get 
your plate and glass.” 

She brought them in, feeling very frightened, and stammered: 
“ Here I am, master,” and then sat down opposite to him. 
He grew jovial; clinked glasses with her, tapped the table, 
and told her stories to which she listened with downcast eyes, 
without daring to say a word, and from dme to dme she got 
up to fetch some bread, dder, or plates. When she brought 
in the cofiee she only put one cup before him, and then he 
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grew angry again, and growled: “ Well, what about youi- 
selt ? ” 

“ I never take any, master.” 

" Why not ? ” 

“ Because I do not like it.” 

Then he burst out afresh: “lam not fond of having my 
coffee by myself, confound itl If you will not take it here, 
you can go to the devil. Go and get a cup, and make haste 
about it." 

So she went and fetched a cup, sat down again, tasted the 
black liquor and made faces over it, but swallowed it to the 
last drop, under her master’s furious looks. Then he made 
her also drink her first glass of brandy as an extra drop, the 
second as a livener, and the third as a kick behind, and then 
he told her to go and wash up her plates and dishes, adding, 
that she was “ a good sort of girl.” 

It was the same at supper, after which she had to play 
dominoes with him. Then he sent her to bed, saying that he 
should come upstairs soon. So she went to her room, a garret 
under the roof, and after saying her praters, undressed and 
got into bed. But very soon she sprang up in a fright, for a 
furious shout had shaken the house. “ Adelaide 1 ” She opened 
her door, and replied from her attic : “ Here I am, master.” 

“ Where are you ? ” 

“ In bed, of course, master.” 

Then he roared out: " Will you come downstairs, in 
heaven’s name ? I do not like to sleep alone, and, by God, 
if you object, you can just get to the devil out of this.” 

Then in her terror she replied from upstairs : “ I will come, 
master.” She looked for her candle, and he soon heard her 
small clogs pattering down the stairs. When she had got to 
the bottom steps, he seized her by the atm, and as soon as she 
had left her light wooden shoes by the side of her master’s 
heavy boots, he pushed her into his room, growling out: 
“ Quicker tlran that, confound it 1 ” 
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And without knowing what she was saying she answered: 
“ Here I am, here 1 am, master.” 

Six months later, wlien she went to see her parents one 
Sunday, her father looked at her curiously, and then said: 
“ You’re not pregnant, are you ? ” 

She remained thunderstruck, and looked at her waist, and, 
then said : “ No, T do not think so.” 

Then he asked her, for he wanted to know everything: 
“ Just tell me, didn’t you mix your clogs together, one night ? ” 
“ Yes, I mixed them the first night, and then every other 
night.” 

“ Well, then, you are pregnant, you great fool 1 ” 

On hearing that, she began to sob, and stammered : “ How 
could I know ? How was I to know ? ” Old Malandain 
looked at her knowingly, and appeared very pleased, and then 
he asked : “ What did you not know ? ” And amid tears she 
replied: “ How was I to know how children were made ? ” 
And when her mother came back, the man said, without any 
anger: “ There, she is pregnant, now.” 

But the woman was furious, her finer instinct revolted, and 
she called her daughter, who was in tears, every name she could 
think of—a “ trollop ” and a “ strumpet.” Then, however, 
the old man made her hold her tongue, and as he took up his 
cap to go and talk the matter over with Master C4saire Omont, 
he remarked : “ She is actually more stupid than I thought she 
was; she did not even know what he was doing, the fool! ” 
On the next Sunday, after the sermon, the old Cur6 published 
the banns between Monsieur Onufre-Cfeaire Omont and 
C^leste-Addaide Malandain. 
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It was at the end of the dinner opening the hunting 
season, at the house of Marquis de Bertrans. Eleven hunters, 
eight young women, and the doctor of the neighbourhood 
were seated around the large, well-lit table covered with fruits 
and flowers. 

They came to speak of love, and a great discussion arose, 
the eternal discussion, as to whether one could love truly but 
once or many times. They cited examples of people who had 
never had but one serious love ; they also cited other examples 
of others who had loved often, violently. The men, generally, 
pretended that passion, like a malady, could strike the same 
person many times, and strike to kill if an obstacle appeared in 
his path. Although the point of view was not contestable, the 
women, whose opinion depended upon literature rather than on 
observation, affirmed that love, true love, great love, could 
come only once upon a mortal; that it was like a thunderbolt, 
this love, and that a heart once touched by it remained ever 
after so vacant, ravaged, and burned out that no other powerful 
sentiment, even a dream, could again take root. 

The Marquis, having loved much, combated this belief in 
lively fashion; 

" I tell you that one can love many times with all one’s 
strength and all one’s soul. You cite to me people who have 
killed themselves for love as proof of the impossibility of a 
second passion. I answer that if they had not been guilty of 
this foolishness of suicide, which removed them from all chance 
of another fall, they would have been healed ; and they would 
have recommenced, again and again, until their natural death. 
It is with lovers as it is with drunkards—once a drunkard always 
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a drunkard, once a lover, always a lover. It is simply a matter 
of temperament.” 

They chose the doctor as arbitrator, an old Paris physician' 
retired to tile country, and begged him to give his opinion. 

To be exact, he had none. As the Marquis had said, it is 
an affair of temperament. 

“ As for myself,” he continued, “ I have known of one 
passion which lasted fifty-five years without a day of respite, 
and which was terminated only by death.” 

The Marquis clapped his hands. 

“ This is beautiful,” said a lady. “ And what a dream to 
be so loved 1 What happiness to live fifty-five years enveloped 
in a deep, living affection 1 How happy the person must be, 
how pleased with life, who was adored like that I ” 

The doctor smiled: 

“ In fact, Madame,” said he, ” you are right on that point. 
The loved one was a man. You know him, it is Mr. Chouquet, 
the chemist of the village. And as for the woman, you knew 
her too, it is the old woman who put cane seats in chairs, and 
came every year to this house. But how can I make you 
understand the whole story ? ” 

The enthusiasm of the women fell. On their faces a look of 
disgust said : " Pooh I ”—as if love could only strike those fine 
and distinguished creatures who were wortliy of the interest of 
fashionable people. 

The doctor continued: 

“ I was called, three months ago, to the bedside of this old 
woman. She was dying. She had come here in the old 
carriage that served her for a house, drawn by the nag that you 
have often seen, and accompanied by her tw’O great black dogs, 
her friends and guard. The priest was alfeady there. She 
made us the executors of her will, and in of-der to unveil the 
meaning of her testament, she related the story of her life. I 
have never heard anything more singular or more affecting. 

“ Her father matte chair seats and so did her mother. She 
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had never known a home in any one place upon the earth. 
As a little girl, she went around ragged, verminous and dirty. 
They would stop beside the road at the entrance to towns, 
unharness the horse and let him browse; the dog would go to 
sleep with his nose in his paws; the little one would play in 
the grass while the father and mother, under the shade of the 
elms bordering the roadside, would mend all the old chairs 
in the neighbourhood. 

“ No one ever talked in this moving dwelling. After the 
necessary words to decide who should make the tour of the 
houses and who should call out the well-known; ‘ Chairs to 
mend 1 ’ they would sit down to plait the straw, face to face or 
side by side. 

“ When the child went too far away or struck up an acquaint¬ 
ance with some urchin in the village, the angry voice of the 
father would call her : ‘ You come back here, you brat! ’ A nd 
these were the only words of tenderness she ever heard. 

“ When she grew bigger they sent her around to collect 
the worn-out chairs to be mended. Then she made some 
acquaintances from place to place among the street children. 
Then it would be the patents of her new friends who would 
call brutally to their children: ‘ Will you come here, you 
scamp 1 Let me catch you talking to that barefoot again 1 ’ 

“ Often the boys would throw stones at her. When ladies 
gave her a few pence she kept them carefully. 

“ One day—4he was then eleven years old—as they were 
passing through this place, she met the little Chouquet behind 
the cemetery, weeping because some comrade had stolen two 
sous from him. TTie tears of this little well-to-do citizen, one 
of those fortunate ones who in her queer noddle she had 
thought always content and joyous, quite upset her. She went 
up to him, and when she learned the cause of his ttouble, she 
poured into his hands all her savings, seven sous, which he took 
quite naturally, drying his tears. Then, mad with joy, she had 
the audacity to kiss him. As he was counting the money 
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attentively, he allowed her to do it. ' Seeing that she was not 
repulsed or beaten, she did the same thing again. She embraced 
him with all her strength and all her heart. Then she ran ■ 
away. 

“ What could have taken place in her miserable head after 
that? Did she attach herself to this little boy, because she' 
had sacrificed for him her beggar’s fortune, or because she had 
given to him her first tender kiss ? The mystery is the same 
for the small as for the great. 

“ For months she dreamed of this corner of the cemetery 
and of this boy. In the hope of seeing him again, she robbed 
her parents, keeping back a sou here and there, either from a 
chair seat or upon the provisions which she was sent to buy. 

" When she returned here she had two francs in her pocket, 
but she only saw the chemist’s son, very clean behind the big 
coloured bottles of his father’s shop, between a red decanter 
and a tapeworm. She loved him there still more, charmed, 
aroused to ecstasy by this glory of coloured water, this apotheosis 
of shining crystal. 

“ This picture became an ineffaceable memory, and when 
she saw him, the following year, playing marbles near the 
school with his comrades, she threw herself upon him, seized 
him in her arms, and kissed him with such violence that he 
began to howl with fear. Then, in order to appease him, she 
gave him all her money—three francs and twenty cendmes, a 
teal treasure which he looked at with bulging eyes. 

*■ He took it and let her caress him as much as she wished. 

“ During the next four years she turned into his hand all 
her surplus, which he pocketed with a clear conscience, in 
exchange for permitted kisses. Once it was thirty sous, some¬ 
times forty, and once only twelve—and she wept with grief 
and humiliation at this, but it had been a bad year. The last 
time there was a five-ffanc piece, a great round piece that made 
him laugh with content. 

“ She thought of nothing but him; and he waited her 
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return with a certain impatience, running to meet her, which 
made the heart of the girl leap with joy. 

“ Then he disappeared. They had sent him away to college. 
She found it out by skilful questioning. Then she used her 
diplomacy to change her parents’ itinerary and make them pass 
through here during the holidays. She succeeded but only 
after two years of diplomacy. Then she had been two years 
without seeing him, and she scarcely recognised him, so mutth 
was he changed ; he was so large and handsome in his coat with 
the brass buttons, and so imposing. He pretended not to see 
her and passed proudly by near her. 

“ She wept over it for two days, and after that she suffered 
without ceasing. 

“ Every year she returned here, passing him without daring 
to bow, and without his deigning to raise his eyes to her. She 
loved him passionately. She said to me ; ‘ Doctor, he is the 
only man I have seen on earth ; I have not known that there 
are others existing.’ 

“ Her parents died. She continued their trade, but took 
with her two dogs instead of one, two terrible dogs that no 
one would dare encounter. 

“ One day on entering this village, where her heart still 
remained, she perceived a young woman coming out of the 
Chouquet shop on the arm of her well-beloved. It was his 
wife. He was married. 

“ That evening she threw herself into the pond which is 
on the Town Hall square. A drunken man got her out and 
took her to the pharmacy. Chouquet, the son, came down in 
his dressing-gown, to care for her; and, without appearing to 
recognise her, loosed her clothing and rubbed her, then said, 
in a hard voice: ‘ Why, you are mad ! You must not do such 
foolish things.’ 

“ That was sufficient to cure her He had spoken to her I 
She was happy for a long time. 

“ He wanted no remuneration for his services, although she 
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insisted upon paying him. And all her life was spent like this. 
She made chair seats and thought of Chouquet. Every year 
she saw him behind his large windows. She got into the habit 
of buying from him all her medical needs. In this way she 
could see him, speak to him, and still give him a little money. 

“As I told you in the beginning, she died this spring. 
After having related her sad history, she begged me to give to 
him she had so padently loved all the savings of her life, because 
she had worked only for him, she said, fasting even, in order 
to put aside, and to be sure that he would think of her at least 
once after she was dead. 

“ She then gave me two thousand three hundred and twenty- 
seven francs. I allowed the priest twenty-seven for burial, 
and carried off the rest when she had drawn her last breath. 

“ The next day, I took myself to the house of the Chouquets. 
They had just Wshed breakfast, sitting opposite each other, 
large and red, smelling of their pharmaceutical products, im¬ 
portant and satisfied. 

■ “ They asked me to sit down; they offered me a kirsch 
which I accepted; then I commenced my discourse in an 
emotional voice, persuaded that they were going to weep. 

“ When he understood that he had been loved by this 
vagabond, this chair mender, this tramp, Chouquet bounced 
with indignation, as if she had robbed him of his reputation, of 
the esteem of honest people, of his honour, of something rare 
that was dearer to him thw life. 

“ His wife, as exasperated as he, kept repeating: ‘ The 
beggar 1 The beggar 1 The beggar 1 ’ without being able to 
find any other word. 

“ He got up and walked around the table with long strides, 
his Greek cap tipped over his ear. He muttered: ‘ TUnk of it, 
Doctor I This is a horrible thing to happen to a man I What 
is to be done ? Oh I if I had known this while she was alive 
I would have had her arrested and shut up in prison. And 
she wouldn't have got out, I can tell you 1 ’ 
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“ I was stupefied at the result of my pious errand. 1 neither 
knew what to say nor what to do. But I had to end my mission. 
I said : She has charged me to give you all her savings, which 
amount to two thousand three hundred francs. As what I 
have told you seems to be so very disagreeable to you, perhaps 
it would be better to give this money to the poor. 

“ They looked at me, the man and the woman, unable to 
move from surprise. I drew the money from my pocket, 
miserable money from all countries, and of every denomination, 
gold and copper mixed. Then I asked : ‘ What do you decide ? ’ 

“ Madame Chouquet spoke first. She said : ‘ Since it was 
the last wish of this woman—it seems to me that it would be 
difficult to refuse it.’ 

“ The husband, somewhat confused, answered : ‘ We could 
always buy with that money something for our children.’ 

" I remarked, dryly : ‘ As you wish.’ 

“ He continued ; ‘ Yes, give it to us, since she told you 
to do so. We can always find means of using it in some good 
work.’ 

" I laid down the money, bowed, and went out. 

“ The next day Chouquet came to me and said binsquely : 

‘ She must have left a wagon here, that—that woman. What 
are you going to do with that wagon ’ 

“ ‘ Nothing,’ said I, ‘ take it if you wish.’ 

“ ‘ Exactly. Just what I want. I will make a shed of it 
for my kitchen-garden.” 

” He was going, but I recalled him. * She also left an old 
horse and her two dogs. Do you want them ? ’ 

“ He stopped, surprised : ’ Ah I no,’ he answered, ‘ what 
could I do with them ? Dispose of them as you wish.’ 

“ Then lie laughed and extended his hand, which I took. 
What else could I do In the country it will not do for the 
doctor and the chemist to be enemies. 

“ I have kept the dogs. The priest, who has a large yard, 
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took the horse. The wagon serves Chouquet as a shed, and 
he has bought five railway shares with the money. 

“ This is the only profound love that I have met in my life.”- 

The doctor was silent. Then the Marquise, with tears in 
her eyes, sighed: “ Decidedly, it is only women who know 
how to love.” 
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After dinner we were talking about an abortion which 
had recently been committed in the parish. The Baroness 
grew indignant; " How are such things possible I Tlie girl, 
seduced by a butcher’s boy, had thrown her child into a pickling 
vat I Horrible 1 It had even been proved that the poor 
little thing was not killed outright.” 

The doctor, who was dining at the house that evening, gave 
us ghastly details with an air of imperturbable calm. Apparently 
he was amazed at the courage of the wretched mother who, 
having given birth to the child all alone, had then walked nearly 
two miles to kill it. “ This woman,” he repeated, “ has a will 
of iron 1 What savage strength she needed to go through the 
wood at night with her baby crying in her arms I Such moral 
suffering impresses me. Think of the terror in her soul, of 
the torture of her heart I How hateful and vile life is I In¬ 
famous prejudices, yes, infamous, I say; a false notion of 
honour which is worse than the crime itself, a whole host of 
artificial feelings, odious respectability and revolting virtuous¬ 
ness—these are the things that drive to murder and infanticide 
poor girls who have surrendered to the imperative call of life. 
What a shame for humanity to have established such morality, 
and to have made a crime of the natural union of two human 
beings 1 ” 

The Baroness had grown pale with indignation. " Ah, 
Doctor,” she replied, " so you put vice above virtue, the 
prostitute above the honest woman 1 A woman who abandons 
herself to her shameful instincts is in your eyes the equal of 
the irreproachable wife who fulfils her duty in the integrity of 
her conscience 1 ” 
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The doctor, who had seen many of life’s sores in his long 
career, stood up and said with emphasis : 

“ You are talking, Madame, about matters of which you are ' 
ignorant, since you have never felt an invincible passion. 
Let me tell you of a recent adventure, of which I was a witness. 
Ah, Madame, you should be kind, indulgent, and full of pity, 
for you do not understand. Wretched, indeed, are tliose 
whom perfidious nature has endowed with strong passions. 
Quiet people, born without violent instincts, live respectably 
of necessity. Those who are never tortured by frenzied desires 
have no difficulty in being good. I see cold-blooded little 
middle-class women, of rigid morals, of moderate intelligence, 
and limited affections, who cry out indignantly when they hear 
of the sins of fallen women. You sleep calmly in a peaceful 
bed haunted by no desperate dreams. Every one about you 
is like you, acts like you, and is protected by the instinctive 
moderation of their senses. You have a slight struggle with 
the phantoms of temptation, but it is only your mind which 
sometimes plays with evil thoughts. Your body does not im¬ 
mediately respond to the slightest whisper of a tempdng idea. 

“ In people whom chance has made passionate the senses 
are invincible. Can you command the winds, or a stormy 
sea f Can you thwart the forces of nature ? No. The 
senses are also forces of nature, as invincible as wind and sea. 
They arouse men and sweep them off their feet, impelling them 
towards pleasure with a desire whose vehemence they cannot 
resist. Women who are above reproach are women without 
temperament, and there are many of them. I do not thank 
diem for their virtue, for they have no struggle. But never, 

I tell you, never will the Messalinas and Catherines of Russia 
be virtuous. They cannot be. They are bom for wild caresses. 
Their organs are not like yours, their flesh is different, more 
sensitive, more easily maddened by the contact of another, and 
their nerves drive, disturb and conquer them when yours have 
felt nothing whatever. Just try to feed a hawk, on the little 
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seeds which you give to a parrot I Yet, they are both birds 
with a crooked beak. But their instincts are different. 

“ Ah, if you only knew the power of the senses ! How they 
keep you on the rack for whole nights, with burning skin and 
beating heart, your mind tortured by maddening visions 1 
You see, people of inflexible principles are simply cold natures 
desperately jealous of others, without knowing it. Listen to 
this story: 

“ A woman whom I shall call Madame H^line had a sensual 
temperament, even when she was a little girl, for her senses 
were awakened as soon as she was learning to talk. You will 
argue that her case was pathological. Why ? Is it not even 
more arguable that you are weaklings ? When she was twelve 
years old I was consulted, and I discovered that she was already 
a woman and constantly tom by sexual desire. Her very 
appearance showed this. She had thick, pouting lips, as ripe 
as full-blown flowers, a powerful neck, warm skin, a large nose, 
with rather wide, sensitive nostrils, and great blue eyes whose 
glance fired the senses of men. Who could calm the blood of 
this ardent animalShe spent her nights weeping for no dis¬ 
cernible reason. She was suffering agonies for want of a man. 
Finally, when she was fifteen her parents married her. Two 
years later her husband died of consumption. She had ex¬ 
hausted him. The same fate overtook her second husband 
eighteen months after. The third held out for four years, and 
then left her. It was high time. 

" When she was left alone she tried to remain virtuous. 
She shared ail your prejudices. One day, however, she sent 
for me, as she had had nervous attacks which alarmed her. I 
saw at once that her widowhood was going to kill her, and I 
told her so. She was a respectable woman, and in spite of the 
tortures she suffered, she would not take my advice and find a 
lover. The country-side said she was mad. She used to go 
out at night and go off on wild excursions to tire out her 
rebellious body. Then she would &11 into hunting fits followed 
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by horrible cramps. She lived alone in her chateau, near the 
home of her mother and relatives. I used to go to see her 
from time to time, at a loss to know what to do against the 
obstinate will of nature and her own will. 

“ One evening, about eight o’clock, she called at my house 
just as I was finishing dinner. No sooner were we alone than 
she said; 

“‘lam lost. I am pregnant 1 ’ 

“ I started in my chair. 

" ‘ What! ’ 

“‘lam pregnant.’ 

“ ‘ You > ’ 

“ ‘ Yes, I.’ 

“ Then suddenly, looking me straight in the face, she said 
in agitated tones: 

“ ‘ Pregnant by my gardener. Doctor. I felt rather faint 
while walking in the park. The man, seeing me fall, ran 
up and caught me in his arms to carry me in. What did I do 
I cannot remember. Did I embrace and kiss him ? Perhaps. 
You know my shameful affliction. To make a long story short, 
he had me. I am guilty, because I gave myself to him again 
the next day, and on other occasions afterwards. It was use¬ 
less, I could no longer hold out. . . .’ 

“ She stifled a sob, and continued defiantly: 

“ ‘ I paid him, for I preferred that to the lover whom you 
advised me to take. He has made me pregnant. I will confess 
to you without reserve or hesitation. I tried to procure an 
abortion. I took boiling hot baths. I rode horses that were 
not properly broken in. I did g)Tnnasdc exercises. I took 
drugs, absinthe, saffron, and others, but I did not succeed. 
You know my father, my brothers; I am lost. My sister is 
married to a respectable man. My disgrace will reflect upon 
them. Then, think of all our friends, our neighbours, our 
good name . . . my mother. . . .’ 

“ She began to sub. I took her hands in mine and began 
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to question her. I'hen 1 advised her lo go ofi on a long 
journey and have her child away from home. She said: 
‘ Yes . . . Yes . . . Yes ... all right . . without listening 
to what I was saying. Then she left. 

“ I went to see her several times. She was going mad. The 
idea of this child growing in her womb, of this living shame, 
had penetrated her brain like a sharp arrow. She thought of 
it incessantly, and was afraid to go out in the daytime, or see 
anybody, lest her abominable secret should be discovered. 
Every night she would undress in front of her wardrobe mirror 
and examine her misshaped abdomen; then she would throw 
herself on the ground, stifling her cries by thrusting a towel 
into her mouth. Twenty times in the night she got out of 
bed, lit her candle and returned to that large minor, which 
showed her the reflection of her deformed naked body. In a 
frenzy she would strike her belly with her fists, trying to kill 
the life which threatened hers. The struggle between the two 
was terrible, but the child did not die. It moved constantly 
as though it were defending itself. She rolled on the floor 
in an effort to crush it, and tried to sleep with a weight on her 
body to choke it. She hated it with the hatred one has for a 
stubborn enemy that threatens one’s life. 

“ After these vain struggles, these impotent efforts to get 
rid of her child, she dashed out madly into the fields, running 
in a frenzy of misery and fear. One morning she was found, 
with her feet in a stream, and a look of madness in her eyes. 
People thought she had had an attack oi delirium, but did not 
notice what was really the matter with her. She was pursued 
by an obsession, to remove this accursed child from her body. 

“ One evening her mother said to her laughingly ; ‘ How 
stout you are getting, H^line. If you were married I would 
think you were going to have a baby.’ 

“ These words must have been like a deadly blow to her. 
She left immediately, and returned to her own home. What 
happened then > Probably she looked again at her swollen 
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belly, struck it, bruised it, and knocked it against the corners 
of the furniture, as she used to do every night. Then she went 
downstairs in her bare feet to the kitchen, opened the cupboard 
and took out the big carving-knife. She went upstairs again, 
lit four candles, and sat down in front of her mirror on a wicker- 
chair. Then, exasperated with hatred of this unknown and 
redoubtable embryo, desiring to tear it out and kill it at last, to 
take it in her hands, strangle it and cast it away from her, she 
felt for the place where it was stirring, and, with a single 
stroke of the knife, she ripped open her abdomen from top to 
bottom. 

“ She performed her task very well, indeed, and very quickly, 
for she caught hold of this enemy which had hitherto eluded 
her grasp. She took it by one leg, tore it out and tried to throw 
it into the fireplace. But it was held by bonds which she had 
not been able to cut, and perhaps before she had realised what 
sdll remained to be done, in order to separate herself and her 
child, she fell dead on its body, drowned in a pool of blood. 

" Do you think she was very wicked, Madame ? ” 

The doctor was silent and waited, but the Baroness made 
no reply. 
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Last Monday at Etretat the death occurred of an 
Indian prince^ Bapu Sahib Ktianderao Ghatgay, a relative of 
His Highness tiie Maharajah Gaikwar, Prince of Baroda, in the 
Province of Gujarath, Bombay Presidency. 

For about three weeks previously a group of about ten young 
Indians had been noticed in the streets, small, lithe young fellows, 
completely black, and dressed in grey suits, with broad-peaked 
cloth caps. They were distinguished potentates who had come 
to Europe to study the military institutions of the principal 
Western nations. The group consisted of three princes, a 
friend of high caste, an interpreter and three servants. 

It was the head of this mission who had died, an old man oj 
forty-twoy the father-in-law of Sampatrao Kashivao Gaikwar, 
brother of His Highness the Gaikwar of Baroda. His son-in- 
law was with him. The others were Ganpatrao Shavanrao 
Gaikwar, cousin of His Highness Khasherao Gadhav ; Vasudev 
Madhav Samarth, secretary and interpreter, and the servants, 
Ramchandra Bajaji, Ganu bin Pukaram Kokate, Rhambhaji 
bin Favji. 

When the deceased gentleman was leaving his country he 
was overcome by sorrow, convinced that he would never return, 
and he wanted to abandon the trip, but he had to submit to the 
will of his noble relative, the Prince of Baroda, so he set out. 

They came to spend the last weeks of summer at Etretat, 
and the curious used to watch them bathing every rooming 
at the Roches Blanches baths. 

Five or six days ago Bapu Sahib KJianderao Ghatgay began 
to suffer from pains in his gums, then the inflammation spread 
to his throat, which became ulcerated. Gangrene set in, and 
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on Monday the doctors informed Ids young friend that he 
would not recover, lie sank almost immediately after that, 
and when the unfortunate man seemed on llte point of breathing 
his last, his friends caught him in their arms, lifted him out of 
bed, and placed him on the tiled floor, so that he might die in 
contact with Mother Earili, according to the laws of Brahma. 

On the same day they requested the permission of the 
Mayor, Monsieur Boissaye, to burn the corpse, also in accord¬ 
ance with the rites of their religion. The Mayor hesitated, then 
telegraphed to the Prefecture for instructions, stating, however, 
that, in the absence of any reply to the contrary, he would give 
his consent. As no reply had been received by nine o’clock 
in the evening, it was decided that, in view of the infectious 
character of the disease of which the Indian had died, his body 
should be ciemated that very night on the shore beneath the 
dill's, as the tide receded. 

At present no objection has been raised against this decision 
of the Mayor’s, who acted as a man of intelligence and resolution, 
with broad-minded ideas, and who was supported, moreover, 
by the advice of the three doctors who had followed the case 
and issued the certificate of death. 

There was a dance that night at the Casino. It was a pre¬ 
mature aummn evening, and rather cold. A strong wind was 
blowing in from the ocean, though the sea was not rough, and 
ragged, torn clouds scudded across the sky. They came up from 
the distant horizon, and as they approached the moon they 
became white, covered it rapidly, and obscured it for a second 
or two without actually hiding it. The tall cliffs which enclose 
the rounded sea-shore of Etretat, terminating in the two cele¬ 
brated arcades known as “ The Gates,” remained hidden in 
the shadows, forming two huge black spots on the landscape 
under the tender light of the moon. 

It had been raining all day. 

The Casino orchestra was playing waltzes, polkas and 
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quadrilles. Suddenly a rumour spread ilirough the ciowd. 
People were saying that an Indian prince had just died at the 
Hotel des Bains, and that the authorities had been approached 
for permission to burn the body. Nobody believed the story ; 
or at least nobody thought it was likely to happen soon, it seemed 
so contrary to our customs, and as the night advanced everybody 
went home. 

At midnight the lamplighter went from street to street 
extinguishing one after the other the yellow gas-jets which 
lit up the sleeping houses, the mud and the puddles of water. 
He waited, watching for the moment when the little town would 
be empty and sdll. 

Ever since midday a carpenter had been cutting wood, won¬ 
dering in his amazement what was going to be done with all 
these boards sawn into little pieces, and why so much good 
material was being wasted. This wood was loaded on to a 
cart and taken off by side-streets to the shore without arousing 
the suspicions of the few late pedestrians who met it. The 
cart went along the shingle to the very foot of the cliffs, and 
when its load had been emptied, the three Indian servants 
began to build up a funeral pile, which was longer than it was 
broad. They did all the work alone, for no profane hand could 
help them in this solemn task. It was one o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing when the relatives of the dead man were informed that 
they could carry out their wishes. 

The door of the little house which they occupied was 
opened, and in the narrow hall, dimly lighted, we saw the 
corpse lying on trestles, and wrapped in white silk. The form 
could be seen distinctly beneath its white covering, lying on 
its back. The Indians stood, motionless and very solemn, 
at his feet while one of them went through the prescribed ritual, 
murmuring in a monotonous whisper words we could not 
understand. He moved around the corpse, sometimes touching 
it, then, taking an urn which hung from three chains, he 
sprinkled it for a long time with the holy water of the 
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Ganges, which Indians must always carry with them, wlierever 
they may go. 

Then the trestles were raised by four of them, who set out 
slowly. The moon had disappeared leaving the muddy, empty 
streets in darkness, but the corpse on the trestles seemed luminous, 
the silk was so dazzling. It was an impressive sight to see 
the bright form of this body passing through the night, carried 
by men whose skin was so dark that one could not distinguish 
between their faces and hands and their clothes, in the shadows. 
Three Indians followed behind the corpse, then came the tall 
figure of an Englishman in a light grey overcoat, who stood head 
and shoulders above them, a charming and distinguished man, 
their guide, counsellor and friend in Europe. 

Beneath the cold, foggy skies of this little Northern watering- 
place I felt as if I were witnessing a symbolical spectacle. It 
seemed to me as though the conquered genius of India were 
being borne in front of me, while in its wake, as in a funeral 
procession, followed the victorious genius of England, dressed 
in a grey ulster. 

The four bearers stopped a moment on the rolling shingle 
to get their breath, then they went on, walking very slowly 
now, and staggering beneath their burden. At last they 
reached the funeral pile, which had been built in a cave at the 
very foot of the cliffs, which rose to a height of some three 
hundred feet, all white, but looking sombre in the night. The 
pile was about three feet high. The corpse was laid upon it, 
and one of the Indians asked in what direcdon lay the North 
Star. It was pointed out to him, and the dead Rajah was 
stretched out with his feet turned towards his native land. 
Twelve bottles of petroleum were then poured over him, and 
he was completely covered with fir planks. For another hour 
the relatives and servants kept adding to the pile, which looked 
like those heaps of wood which carpenters keep in their lofts. 
Then twenty bottles of oil were emptied on to the edifice, 
and right on the top a sack of shavings. A few feet away a 
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light flickered in a little bronze spirit-lamp, which had been 
burning since the corpse arrived. 

The moment had come. The relatives went to set a flame 
to the pile. As the lamp was not burning well they poured 
some oil into it, and suddenly the flame shot up, lighting the 
great wall of rocks from top to bottom. An Indian who was 
stooping over the lamp stood up, with his two hands raised 
and his elbows folded, and a colossal black shadow was suddenly 
thrown upon the immense white cliffs, the shadow of Buddha, 
in his traditional pose. The little pointed cap which the man 
was wearing suggested the god’s head-dress. The effect was so 
striking and unexpected that I felt my heart beating as if some 
supematutal apparition had loomed up in front of me. It 
was indeed the ancient and sacred image, come from the heart 
of the Orient to this other end of Europe to watch over its 
child who was being burnt there. 

The shadow disappeared. They approached with the lamp. 
The shavings at the top caught fire, then the flames spread to 
the wood, and a powerful light illuminated the shore, the 
shingle, and the foaming waves that broke on the sand. It 
grew larger every moment, till it lit up the dancing crests of 
the waves on the distant sea. The wind from the ocean blew 
in gusts, increasing the flames, which died down, twisted and 
shot up again, throwing out thousands of sparks. They ran 
along the cliffs with lightning speed, and were lost in the sky, 
where they mingled with the stars and added to the number. 
Some sea-birds were aroused and uttered their plaintive cries, 
as they flew in wide curves, passing with outstretched wings 
through the brilliant light, and disappearing again into the 

darkness. r. . 

Very soon the funeral pile was one mass of burning wood, 
not red, but yellow, a dazzling yellow, a furnace lashed by the 
wind. Suddenly it shook beneath a gust stronger than the 
otliers, collapsed in part, falling towards the sea. The corpse 
was uncovered and was quite visible, a dark patch on a bed of 
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fire, burning with long blue flames. When the pile collapsed 
on the right-hand side the corpse turned like a man in his bed. 
It was at once covered up with fresh wood, and the flames 
roared more furiously than before. 

Seated in a semicircle on the shingle the Indians looked on 
with sad and serious faces. The rest of us, as it was cold, came 
close enough to the fire to feel the sparks and the smoke on our 
faces. There was no smell but that of pine and petroleum. 

Hours passed and dawn appeared. Towards five o’clock 
nothing remained but a heap of ashes. The relatives picked 
them up, threw some into the air, some into the sea, and kept a 
little in a brass jar to be taken back to India. Then they 
withdrew to weep for the dead at home. In this fashion these 
young princes and their servants, with only the most elementary 
material, succeeded in cremating their relative with singular 
skill and remarkable dignity. Everything was accomplished 
in accordance with the rites and laws of their religion. The 
dead man rests in peace. 

The following day there was great e.\citement in fitretat. 
Some pretended that a man had been burnt alive, others that it 
was an attempt to conceal a crime. It was said that the Mayor 
would be imprisoned ; while certain people asserted that the 
Indian prince had succumbed to an attack of cholera. The 
men were amazed and the women indignant. All day a crowd 
lingered at the site of the funeral pile, looking for pieces of bone 
amongst the still warm shingle. Enough bones were picked 
up to make ten whole skeletons, for the farmers of die neigh¬ 
bourhood often throw their dead sheep into the sea. The 
gamblers carefully placed these different fragments in their 
purses. But not one of them has a genuine piece of the Indian 
prince. 

That evening a representative of the Government came to 
hold an inquiry. He seemed, however, to view this strange 
case like a man of reason and intelligence. But what will he 
say in his report ? The Indians declared that if they had been 
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prevented from cremating their dead in France, they would 
have taken the corp^ to a freer country, where they could 
conform to their own customs. 

So I have seen a man burned on a funeral pile, and it has 
given me a desire to end in the same fashion. Everything is 
over at once. The slow work of nature is thus hastened by 
man, rather than retarded by a hideous coffin in which decom¬ 
position goes on for months. The body is dead and the spirit 
has departed. The purifying fire scatters in a few hours what 
was a human being, casting it to the winds, turning to air and 
ashes, instead of unspeakable putrefaction. 

That is a clean and healthy method. Under the clay, in 
that closed box in which the body becomes pulp, a black stink¬ 
ing pulp, the process of putrefaction becomes something 
repugnant and atrocious. The coffin which descends into a 
muddy hole makes the heart ache, but the funeral pile flaming 
up to heaven has an element of greatness, beauty and solemnity. 
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